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PREFACE 


This  volume  on  the  Middle  East  during  the  Second  World  War  differs 
from  some  of  the  other  volumes  which  will  appear  in  the  war-time  Survey 
in  that  it  deals  with  political  and  economic  events  and  conditions  in  a 
particular  region  whose  geopolitical  unity,  initiated  by  the  spread  of 
Islam,  had  been  reinforced  by  its  peculiar  relationship  to  the  European 
imperialisms  of  c.  1800-1945,  and  confirmed  when  the  advent  of  the  air¬ 
craft  and  the  desert-worthy  motor  vehicle  had  removed  the  former  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ‘Near’  and  ‘Middle’  East  by  annihilating  the  barrier  of  the 
Syrian  Desert  that  had  formerly  divided  them. 

It  is  this  peculiar  relationship  which  is  the  primary  object  of  study  in 
this  volume ;  and  reference  is  made  to  the  war  campaigns  only  where  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  context  of  the  political  events.  In  a  later  volume 
the  writer  proposes  to  trace  the  post-war  displacement  of  power  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Middle  East  down  to  the  Anglo-French- American  statement 
on  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  of  25  May  1950, 
and  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  the  following  month. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  the  named  contributors  of  special  sections 
of  the  present  volume;  and  also  those  authorities  who  from  their  first-hand 
and  responsible  knowledge  of  events  examined  herein  have  given  him  the 
benefit  of  their  advice,  which,  however,  by  reason  of  its  confidential 
nature,  it  is  not  possible  to  acknowledge  more  specifically.  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  general  treatment  and  for  the  views  expressed  rests  with  the 
writer. 

GEORGE  KIRK 

June  1952 


Authorization  has  been  obtained  for  all  major  quotations ,  and  full  reference 
to  the  book,  the  author,  and  the  publisher  has  been  given  in  each  case  in  a  footnote 
under  the  first  mention  of  the  work 
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INTRODUCTION 

By  Arnold  Toynbee 

In  an  age  in  which  the  Middle  East  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  most 
civilized  and  populous  region  in  the  Old  World,  it  had  regained  its  ancient 
central  position  in  another  way.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1869  and  the  opening-up  of  circumglobal  air-routes  after  the  First  World 
War,  the  Middle  East  had  come  to  be  traversed  by  the  shortest  routes 
between  the  two  chief  concentrations  of  population  and  power  in  the 
world  of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  One  of  these  con¬ 
centrations  lay  in  India,  South-East  Asia,  and  the  Far  East;  the  other  lay 
round  the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic,  on  the  North  American  as  well 
as  on  the  European  side.  The  command  of  the  Middle  East  carried  with 
it  the  power  of  keeping  open  the  direct  routes  between  these  two  geo¬ 
graphical  poles  of  human  life  and  action,  or  closing  them,  or  forcing  them 
open  again;  and  this  power  was  an  asset  of  capital  importance  in  a  world 
war  in  which  Russia  and  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  eventually  to 
be  involved  in  addition  to  the  original  European  belligerents. 

The  fall  of  France  and  intervention  of  Italy  in  the  war  in  the  summer 
of  1940  immediately  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  Middle  East  theatre, 
and  from  then  on  it  remained  the  crucial  theatre  until  the  completion  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Axis  forces  from  North  Africa  carried  the  war  back 
on  to  the  soil  of  continental  Europe  from  Tunisia  via  Sicily.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  the  beaches  of  Dunkirk,  the  Italian 
dominions  in  Libya  were  the  only  jumping-off  ground  from  which  the 
Axis  Powers  could  attack  British  armies,  bases,  allies,  mandated  terri¬ 
tories,  and  possessions  overland  (for  the  sea  passage  from  Italy  to  an 
overseas  territory  in  Italian  hands  was  less  formidable  to  negotiate,  even 
in  the  teeth  of  British  sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean,  than  an  attempt 
to  invade  a  Britain  whose  people  had  made  up  their  minds  to  defend 
themselves).  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  1940,  like  Napoleon  in  1798,  could 
dream  of  finding  in  Egypt  a  stepping-stone  towards  an  overland  invasion 
of  India  from  continental  Europe;  and,  after  the  intervention  of  Japan  in 
the  war  in  December  1941,  the  European  and  Asian  parties  to  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  might  hope  to  join  hands  across  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
the  conquest  of  the  territories  of  the  British  Commonwealth  that  hung  in 
a  giant  festoon  all  round  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  frustration  of  these  hopes  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  spirit  of 
one  man,  Winston  Churchill.  His  decision,  announced  on  5  September 
1940,1  to  send  strong  reinforcements  from  Great  Britain  to  the  British 

1  In  the  House  of  Commons  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  365,  col.  48) ;  cf.  Winston  S.  Churchill: 
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armies  in  the  Middle  East  was  a  heroic  act  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  Roman  Senate’s  act,  in  211  b.c.,  of  reinforcing  the  Roman  armies  in 
Spain  when  Hannibal  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome  herself,  and  with  the 
Roman  Emperor  Heraclius’s  act,  in  a.d.  622,  of  sailing  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  with  an  expeditionary  force  to  strike  at  Persia’s  heart  when  a  Persian 
army  was  encamped  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus.  Nor  was  this 
just  an  isolated  gesture;  for  when  the  dramatic  successes  for  British  arms 
that  were  the  immediate  reward  of  this  audacity  were  followed,  as  they 
were,  by  the  repeated  vicissitudes  of  a  struggle  that  spread  from  Libya  to 
Greece  and,  later,  to  the  Ukraine,  Churchill’s  courage,  zest,  and  interest 
continued  to  support  and  stimulate  the  British  fighting-men  on  the  Middle 
Eastern  battlefields.1 

Before  the  tide  turned  against  the  Axis  armies  in  Libya  at  al-'Alamain2 
and  on  the  Volga  at  Stalingrad  almost  simultaneously,  it  looked  as  if  the 
Central  European  invaders  might  converge  on  'Iraq  and  India  from 
Egypt  on  one  side  and  from  the  Caucasus  on  the  other,  as  in  207  b.c.  at 
the  crisis  of  the  second  Romano-Punic  War  the  brothers  Hannibal  and 
Hasdrubal  had  sought  to  converge  on  Rome  from  Apulia  and  from  the 
Alps.  The  recession  of  the  Axis  tide  from  that  time  onwards  liberated  the 
Middle  East  from  the  shadow  of  a  military  war  between  the  anti-Comintern 
Powers  and  their  adversaries,  only  to  cast  over  it  the  new  shadow  of  a  ‘cold 
war’  between  the  English-speaking  members  and  the  Russian  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  use  which  the  Western  and  Eastern  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  anti-Axis  alliance  were  able  to  make  of  the  Middle  East  for 
joining  hands  round  Germany’s  eastern  flank,  while  the  Second  World 
War  was  still  being  fought,  gave  the  measure  of  the  tension  that  was  to 
arise  between  them  in  this  sector  of  a  circumglobal  frontier  as  soon  as  the 
menace  of  a  German  conquest  of  the  world  had  been  momentarily  exor¬ 
cized  for  the  second  time  in  one  lifetime.  The  war-time  allies  who  had 
found  the  trans-Iranian  railway  connecting  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  Transcaucasia  and  the  Caspian  a  conveniently  short 
route  for  the  overland  transport  of  American  and  British  supplies  to 
Russia,  and  had  then  found  the  Persian  capital,  Tehran,  a  convenient 
half-way  house  for  a  meeting  between  political  leaders  of  the  two  English- 
speaking  Powers  from  the  one  side  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  other, 
were  soon  to  find  themselves,  for  the  same  geographical  reasons,  at  un¬ 
comfortably  close  range  here  for  waging  a  ‘cold  war’  with  one  another. 

The  Second  World  War  (London,  Cassell,  1949),  ii.  374-9;  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949),  ii. 
422-8.  (This  work  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Churchill,  i,  ii,  &c.,  and  the  pagination  of  both 
English  and  U.S.  editions  will  be  given.) 

1  Though  the  Commanders-in-Chief  often  found  him  a  taskmaster  who  demanded  bricks 
without  straw;  cf.  below,  p.  7,  note  4. 

2  The  spelling  'Alamain  represents  the  Arabic  better,  and  is  less  ambiguous  for  English 
readers,  than  the  conventional  Alamein. 
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In  the  Middle  East  each  of  the  two  camps  was,  it  would  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  at  the  other’s  mercy. 

Russia,  for  her  part,  was  in  peril  so  long  as  her  southern  neighbours, 
Turkey  and  Persia,  were  under  the  aegis  of  Powers  whom  Russia  now 
looked  upon  as  hostile  to  herself;  for  Istanbul,  Kars,  and  Tabriz  looked, 
from  the  Russian  standpoint,  like  daggers  whose  unsheathed  points  all 
touched  the  skin  of  Russia’s  ‘soft  under-belly’.  The  wheatfields  of  the 
Ukraine,  the  ores  and  industries  of  the  Donetz  Basin,  and  the  oilfields  of 
the  Caucasus  were  at  this  date  the  sources  of  Russia’s  vital  energy — as  she 
had  learnt  to  her  cost  in  two  world  wars  in  which  these  regions  had  been 
invaded,  occupied,  and  devastated  by  German  armies  from  the  west.  An 
Anglo-American  naval  or  air  attack  from  the  south  might  be  equally 
deadly,  and  the  provision  of  less  dangerously  exposed  centres  of  production 
in  the  Urals  and  in  western  Siberia,  even  if  practicable  at  all,  must  at 
best  be  slow  and  costly.  Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union’s  key  areas  must 
continue  to  lie  along  the  southern  border,  or,  in  other  words,  continue  to 
be  in  jeopardy. 

At  the  same  time  Great  Britain’s  sources  of  oil  in  north-eastern  'Iraq 
and  in  south-western  Iran  were  hardly  better  screened  from  the  danger 
of  a  Russian  blow;  and  the  United  States  had  now  given  hostages  to 
fortune  in  the  vast  enterprises  in  north-eastern  Arabia  to  which  the 
American  oil  industry  had  committed  itself  before  the  Second  World  War 
was  over.  If  British  and  American  aircraft  might  be  in  a  position  to  bomb 
Baku  from  bases  in  'Iraq  or  still  farther  afield,  Russian  tanks  might  be 
in  a  position  to  bear  down,  in  the  tracks  of  Hyksos  chariot-wheels  and 
Scythian  and  Mongol  horsemen,  from  the  Qarabagh  to  the  River  of 
Egypt,  astride  the  maritime  Western  Powers’  short  line  of  communications 
between  the  Atlantic  region  on  the  one  side  and  India,  South-East  Asia, 
and  Australia  on  the  other. 

In  fact,  an  uncomfortable  number  of  valuable  strategic  and  economic 
assets  were  now  crowded  together  in  the  Middle  East  within  a  compass 
that  was  relatively  small  when  measured  by  the  new  ‘global’  standards  of 
the  Air  Age.  The  most  awkward  single  point  was  perhaps  the  location 
of  the  rich  Middle  Eastern  reserves  of  oil ;  for  these  extended  in  a  more  or 
less  continuous  belt  from  Grozny  and  Baku  through  Kirkuk,  Khuzistan, 
and  Kuwait  to  Hasa  with  a  sovereign  disregard  for  the  political  frontiers 
which  human  principalities  and  Powers  (blind,  till  yesterday,  to  oil,  with 
the  one  notable  exception  of  Peter  the  Great)  had  lightheartedly  drawn 
in  distant  Foreign  Offices,  across  the  face  of  a  misleadingly  uninformative 
map  of  the  Middle  Eastern  locus  of  those  ‘wells  of  power’. 

This  concentration  upon  the  Middle  East  of  vast  pressures  from  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  boded  ill  for  the  Middle  Eastern  peoples,  who 
would  be  the  first  victims  of  an  international  explosion  in  their  domain; 
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but  this  real  and  urgent  danger  was  not  at  this  time  the  concern  that 
weighed  most  heavily  on  Middle  Eastern  minds,  since  those  were  mostly 
bounded  by  far  narrower  horizons.  The  great  majority  of  the  population 
of  the  Middle  East  consisted  of  an  agricultural  proletariat,  living  only 
just  above  the  starvation  line,  whose  main  anxiety  was  whether  their  food 
supply  would  hold  out  until  the  next  harvest.  The  contrast  between  this 
great  majority’s  poverty  and  a  small  minority’s  wealth  was  shocking  in 
Western  eyes;  and  the  minority’s  outlook  did  not  inspire  confidence. 
Though  a  minority  of  this  minority  had  a  high  standard  of  education  and 
culture,  the  ruling  class  in  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  was  interested  on 
the  whole  in  collecting  the  rents,  pursuing  the  faction  fights  of  domestic 
politics,  and  serving  the  cause  of  a  nationalism  that  was  perhaps  sincere, 
but  certainly  myopic. 

The  principal  targets  of  this  Middle  Eastern  nationalism  were  still  the 
Western  European  imperial  Powers,  whose  abdication  had  not  been  rapid 
enough  to  satisfy  the  nationalists’  still  more  rapidly  growing  impatience. 
The  status  of  the  Sudan,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  British  military  airfields  in 
'Iraq,  and  the  British-run  oilfield  and  refineries  in  south-western  Persia 
were  among  the  sorest  points;  and  the  Russians  could  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  having  forestalled  similar  troubles  that  might  have  been  in  store 
for  them  by  a  provident  annexation  of  the  oilfield  round  Baku  in  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Azarbaijan  which,  150  years  earlier,  had  been  a  no  less  integral 
part  of  Persia’s  national  territory  than  the  province  of  Khuzistan.  The 
Russians  could  also  congratulate  themselves  on  being  free  from  the  odium 
that  the  English-speaking  Powers  had  incurred  through  the  forcible  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  national  home  that  was  to  give  birth 
to  a  militant  state  of  Israel;  for  this  chapter  of  history  had  made  the  United 
States  a  bugbear  to  the  Arabs  and  Great  Britain  a  bugbear  to  Arabs  and 
Zionists  alike. 

In  this  gloomy  landscape  there  were,  of  course,  some  brighter  spots. 
The  polities  of  Turkey  and  Lebanon  had  taken  some  significant  steps  in 
the  direction  of  Western  standards,  though  much  even  here  remained  to 
be  desired  in  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  ruling  bureaucracies  towards 
the  masses.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  more  primitive  and  patri- 
archally  governed  peoples  of  Transjordan,  Sa'udI  Arabia,  and  Kuwait 
might  count  themselves  relatively  fortunate;  but  the  present  state  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  'Iraq,  and  Persia  could  hardly  be  contemplated  without  the 
gravest  misgivings. 


PART  I 

POLITICAL  MOTIVES  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST,  1939-1945 

(i)  Arab  Nationalism 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  the  Middle  East  might  be 
divided  according  to  its  political  evolution  into  three  broad  zones.  In 
the  north,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  had  succeeded  after  the  First 
World  War  in  extricating  themselves  from  Great  Power  control,  and  were 
sovereign  states  whose  governments  pursued  strongly  nationalist  policies. 
Farther  south  there  lay  the  Fertile  Crescent,  from  'Iraq  through  the  Levant 
States  and  Palestine  to  Egypt,  a  vital  Anglo-French  sphere  of  interest 
whose  ebullient  nationalism  had,  however,  extorted  varying  degrees  of 
self-government  from  the  two  imperial  Powers.  Finally  in  the  south  there 
was  a  bloc  of  politically  unevolved  countries,  comprising  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan:  some  of  these  countries  were 
administered  directly  by  Britain  or  were  under  her  protection,  while 
Sa'udI  Arabia  and  the  Yaman,  though  sovereign  states,  lay  within  the 
penumbra  of  British  influence.  In  the  vital  central  Fertile  Crescent  the 
Anglo-French  hegemony,  whether  actual  (as  in  Palestine-Transjordan 
and  the  Levant  States)  or  implicit  in  treaties  (as  in  Egypt  and  'Iraq),  was 
unpopular  with  the  nationalist  urban  upper  and  middle  classes  who  were 
the  most  (indeed,  almost  the  only)  active  political  force  in  those  countries. 
They  were  intent  either  on  achieving  their  sovereign  independence  or, 
where  that  had  already  been  achieved,  in  making  it  complete  and  pre¬ 
serving  their  freedom  of  action  against  attempts  by  one  or  other  Great 
Power  to  involve  them  in  a  war  in  which  they  felt  (however  shortsightedly) 
that  their  own  vital  interests  were  not  at  stake.1 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Axis  Powers  had  not  been  slow  to  exploit 
the  grievances  of  the  nationalists,  especially  when  the  peculiar  problem  of 
Palestine  had  raised  them  to  an  acute  pitch  from  1936  onwards.2  But  ‘the 
Arab’s  mind  is  in  his  eyes’.  In  September  1939  he  saw  that  Britain  and 
France  had  substantial  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  while  the  Germans, 

1  Cf.  the  temporizing  attitude  of  the  Zionist  movement  during  the  greater  part  of  the  First 
World  War:  see  Chaim  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error  (New  York,  Harper,  1949),  pp.  164-70; 
Nevill  Barbour:  Nisi  Dominus:  a  Survey  of  the  Palestine  Controversy  (London,  Harrap,  1946),  pp. 
54-55,  quoting  N.  M.  Gelber:  Hatsharat  Balfour  ve  Toldoteha  (Jerusalem,  1939;  in  Hebrew).  The 
Governments  and  peoples  of  Turkey  and  Persia  also  sought  to  be  involved  in  the  war  as  little 
as  possible,  though  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  pro-Allied  attitude  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  pro-German  tendency  of  Riza  Shah  which  led  to  his  enforced  abdication. 

2  See  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1939-1946 :  The  World  in  March  1939  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1952),  pp.  136-8.  (Hereafter  this 
series  will  be  referred  to  as  Survey  for  [year].) 
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in  spite  of  their  formidable  advances  in  the  past  eighteen  months,  were  still 
over  a  thousand  miles  away. The  Italians  had  forces  nearer  at  hand  in  their 
African  Empire  and  were  feared  particularly  in  Egypt;  but,  in  spite  of 
Mussolini’s  pose  as  ‘Protector  of  Islam’,  the  majority  of  Muslims  still 
judged  his  country  in  the  mediocre  light  of  the  Italian  communities 
settled  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Levant.  The  Arabic-speaking  world 
consequently  found  it  expedient,  while  reserving  their  ultimate  judgement, 
to  express  their  loyalty  to  the  British  and  French  in  whose  hands  the 
proximate  power  lay,  though  at  the  same  time  public  opinion  in  both  Egypt 
and  'Iraq  was  quick  to  emphasize  that,  while  they  had  broken  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Germany  and  taken  appropriate  security  measures, 
their  respective  treaties  with  Britain  did  not  commit  them  to  armed  action 
except  in  defence  of  their  own  territories.  The  pan-Arab  politicians, 
notably  Nur!  as-Sa'id  of  'Iraq,  were  also  not  slow  to  see  that  in  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  Britain  and  France  with  the  war  in  Europe  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  concessions  towards  self-government  in  Palestine 
and  the  Levant  States,  and  they  spent  the  last  quarter  of  1939  in  negotia¬ 
tions  to  this  end,  though  without  success.  In  Egypt  similar  hopes  were 
raised  of  asserting  Egypt’s  claim  to  a  more  equal  place  in  the  ‘condomi¬ 
nium’  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  of  making  herself  the  leader  of 
the  Arab  world;  but  again  nothing  had  been  obtained  from  the  British 
Government  before  the  German  invasions  of  Norway  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  Italian  declaration  of  war  on  10  June  1940  dramatically 
altered  the  balance  of  power  and  brought  the  war  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Middle  East. 

This  was  the  first  peripeteia  of  Allied  prestige  in  the  Middle  East,  in  a 
series  which  was  to  be  prolonged  by  the  reverse  in  Cyrenaica  and  the 
debacle  of  the  Greek  expedition  in  April  1941,  the  conjuncture  of  reverses 
and  disasters  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East  in  January  1942,  and  the  Axis 
advance  after  the  fall  of  Tobruk  [Tubruq]  in  the  summer  of  1942.  In 
retrospect  the  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  a  minority  of  extreme  national¬ 
ists  (such  as  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Rashid  'All  al-Gilani  of 'Iraq,  'All 
Mahir  of  Egypt)  courted  Axis  support  at  such  times,  when  a  final  Axis 
victory  seemed  probable  to  many,  but  that  such  moves  remained  isolated 
phenomena:  that  a  much  larger  number  of  Middle  Eastern  politicians 
did  not  ‘despair  of  the  Commonwealth’  and  take  more  active  steps  to 
reinsure  themselves  and  their  countries  at  these  critical  times.  Had  the 
Axis  Powers  penetrated  beyond  the  Western  Desert  into  the  Nile  Valley, 
or  launched  airborne  forces  against  the  Levant  littoral,  or  advanced  be¬ 
yond  the  Maritsa  and  the  Caucasus  into  Turkey  and  Persia,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  politicians  and  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  would  have 
rallied  to  them  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation;  but  that  in  the  existing 
circumstances  the  fifth  column  remained  so  small  may  be  attributed, 
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partly  to  the  influence  of  King  '  Abd  ul-rAz!z  ibn  Sa'ud,  who  continued  to 
express  his  belief  in  Britain’s  survival  at  the  darkest  times,  partly  to  the 
example  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  resisting  German  blandishments 
and  threats,  and  partly  to  British  action  in  dealing  with  disloyal  or  waver¬ 
ing  elements — promptly  in  Egypt  in  June  1940  and  February  1942,  but 
belatedly  in  'Iraq  in  April-May  1941. 

The  reasons  for  the  delay,  that  might  have  been  disastrous,  in  dealing 
with  the  latter  challenge  (which  was  already  manifest  before  the  end  of 
1940)  have  not  been  clarified  by  the  third  volume  of  Churchill’s  Second 
World  War,  which  plunges  in  medias  res  of  the  'Iraqi  situation;1  but  in  the 
previous  summer  Churchill,  with  his  constant  depreciation  of  the  national¬ 
ist  factor  in  the  Middle  East  and  India,  appears  to  have  over-valued  the 
immediate  stabilizing  influence  of  a  friendly  Turkey;2  the  dramatic 
collapse  of  the  Italian  Empire  in  North  and  East  Africa3  created  a  false 
optimism  about  the  security  of  Britain’s  position  in  the  Middle  East;  and 
just  as  later,  in  October  1941,  the  masterful  ‘amateur  strategist’4  who  was 


1  The  'Iraqi  historian  Majid  Khadduri  refers  to  ‘the  Prime  Minister’s  interventionist  policy’ 
and  remarks:  ‘Viewed  in  retrospect,  General  Wavell’s  idea  of  a  political  settlement  with  the 
nationalists  might  have  proved  more  beneficial  for  future  friendship  and  co-operation  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Middle  Eastern  countries’  (review  of  vol.  iii  of  Churchill’s  Second  World 
War,  in  Middle  East  Journal,  Winter  1951,  v.  108).  That  ‘friendship  and  co-operation’  had 
broken  down  because  the  British  Government  had  declined  the  nationalist  demand  that  they 
should  strain  even  further  in  the  Arabs’  favour  the  precarious  compromise  imposed  by  the 
Palestine  White  Paper  of  1 939 ;  and  thereupon,  in  the  late  summer  of  1 940,  the  extremists  in 
the  'Iraqi  Government  had  begun  to  intrigue  with  the  Nazis.  Wavell’s  plea  for  a  settlement 
was  the  consequence  solely  of  his  sense  of  being  ‘stretched  to  the  limit’  militarily,  not  of  any 
difference  with  Churchill  over  political  policy  (cf.  below,  pp.  70-72). 

2  See  below,  p.  238  and  note  1. 

3  Ivor  Thomas,  a  partisan  of  Italian  colonial  claims,  afterwards  suggested  that  the  Italians 
were  defeated  so  signally  because  they  staged  a  ‘soldiers’  strike’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  9  May 
1944;  letter  to  The  Times,  8  July  1948).  This  phenomenon  was  only  evident,  however,  when 
they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  British;  it  was  apparently  not  operative  when  Rommel’s  forces 
made  the  going  for  them  to  advance  in  his  offensives  of  1941  and  1942.  Rommel  himself  wrote: 
‘The  Italian  soldier  was  willing,  unselfish  and  a  good  comrade  and,  considering  his  circumstances, 
his  achievement  was  far  above  the  average.  The  performance  of  all  the  Italian  units,  more 
especially  of  the  motorised  forces,  far  surpassed  anything  the  Italian  Army  had  done  for  a 
hundred  years.  There  were  many  Italian  officers  and  generals  whom  we  admired  as  men  and  as 
soldiers.  The  cause  of  the  Italian  defeat  sprang  from  the  entire  Italian  military  and  state  system, 
from  the  poor  Italian  equipment,  and  from  the  small  interest  shown  in  this  war  by  many  high 
Italian  leaders  and  statesmen’  (Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass  (Heidenheim/ 
Brenz,  Verlag  Heidenheimer  Zeitung,  1950),  p.  197;  passage  translated  by  Desmond  Young  in 
Rommel  (London,  Collins,  1950),  p.  271). 

4  Cf.  Lieut. -General  Sir  Gerald  Ellison :  The  Perils  of  Amateur  Strategy,  as  Exemplified  by  the  Attack 
on  the  Dardanelles  Fortress  in  igig  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  1926).  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Viscount  Cunningham  of  Hyndhope  (Commander-in-Chief,  Mediterranean,  1939-43;  First  Sea 
Lord,  1943-6),  while  paying  his  tribute  to  Churchill,  ‘that  most  remarkable  and  courageous 
Englishman  who  by  his  energy,  obstinacy  and  sheer  force  of  character  led  Britain  and  her  people 
through  the  greatest  perils  the  country  ever  experienced’,  has  nevertheless  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  ‘ungracious  and  hasty’  ‘prodding’  messages  to  which  he  so  often  treated  the  Commanders- 
in-Chief  in  the  field:  ‘such  messages  to  those  who  were  doing  their  utmost  with  straitened  re¬ 
sources  were  not  an  encouragement,  merely  an  annoyance’,  and  were  ‘singularly  unhelpful  and 
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Britain’s  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defence  was  already  urging  a 
harassed  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East,  towards  the  single-handed 
invasion  of  Sicily,1  so  now  the  limited  resources  of  the  Middle  East 
Command  were  dispersed  in  the  hope  that  there  was  ‘a  fair  chance  of 
halting  a  German  advance  and  preventing  Greece  from  being  overrun’.2 
In  these  months,  in  fact,  Churchill  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
impose  some  immediate  check  on  the  formidable  threat  of  an  enemy 
offensive  south-eastwards,  but  without  real  hope  of  withstanding  it  if  it 
once  acquired  its  full  momentum;  and  in  this  strategic  opportunism  his 
advice  to  Wavell  on  21  May  1941  to  risk  ‘the  possible  aggravation  of  poli¬ 
tical  dangers’3  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  prestige  of  the  British,  playing 
on  their  ‘home  ground’  in  the  Middle  East,  stood  to  suffer  far  more  from 
a  reverse  in  the  eyes  of  the  fickle  Arab  ‘spectators’  than  did  that  of  the 
Germans  who  were  merely  challengers  from  outside.  While  the  effect  of 
the  Greek  campaign  on  the  general  course  of  the  war  remains  debatable, 
its  immediate  effect  was  to  place  an  excessive  burden  on  the  Middle  East 
Command,4  occasioning  the  first  reverse  at  the  hands  of  Rommel  in  the 
Desert,  and  lowering  British  prestige  to  a  degree  that  emboldened  the 
'Iraqi  extremists  to  risk  an  open  conflict.5  Their  defeat  was  possible  only 
because  the  Germans  were  preoccupied  by  their  impending  invasion  of 
Russia;6  but  that  defeat  discouraged  extremists  in  other  Middle  Eastern 
countries  from  attempting  anything  comparable;  and  when  the  Axis 
forces  penetrated  into  Egypt  as  far  as  al-'Alamain  in  the  summer  of  1942, 
that  country,  under  a  government  that  represented  mass  opinion  as 


irritating  in  times  of  stress’  (A  Sailor's  Odyssey  (London,  Hutchinson,  1951),  pp.  647-8,  231-2, 
402). 

1  Operation  ‘Whipcord’  (Churchill,  iii.  479-82;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  540-3);  cf.  Cunningham, 
op.  cit.  pp.  417-18. 

2  Eden  to  Churchill,  February  1941  (Churchill,  iii.  63 ;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  70).  Admiral  Cunning¬ 
ham  was  led  to  think  ‘that  the  authorities  at  home  were  living  in  a  land  of  optimistic  dreams’ 
(Cunningham,  op.  cit.  p.  314). 

3  Churchill,  iii.  290;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  325. 

4  ‘It  was  only  after  the  disasters  had  occurred  in  Cyrenaica,  in  Crete,  and  in  the  Desert  that 
I  realised  how  overloaded  and  under-sustained  General  Wavell’s  organisation  was’  (ibid.  pp.  239 
and  269-70  respectively). 

5  The  British  unawareness  at  the  time  that  Russia  was  the  Germans’  main  objective  gave  rise 
to  a  theory  that  the  'Iraqi  putsch  was  part  of  a  concerted  Axis  drive  towards  the  oilfields  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  this  persisted  as  a  myth  long  after  evidence  had  accumulated  to  show  that  the 
German  interest  in  the  putsch  was  merely  diversionary  (cf.  Great  Britain,  Central  Office  of 
Information:  Paiforce:  The  Official  Story  of  the  Persia  and  Iraq  Command,  igpi-igqS  [referred  to 
hereafter  as  Paiforce ]  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1948),  pp.  6,  17-18).  A  probably  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  German  airborne  forces  standing  by  in  Greece  and  Crete  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  their  henchman  Rashid  ‘All’s  putsch  was  drawn  by  Sumner  Welles  (see  We 
Need  Not  Fail  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1948),  p.  21 ;  for  the  German  unreadiness  see  below, 
PP-  75-77)- 

6  ‘The  Germans  had  of  course  at  their  disposal  an  airborne  force  which  would  have  given  them 
at  this  time  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Persia,  with  their  precious  oil-fields’  (Churchill,  iii.  236;  U.S. 
edition,  iii.  265). 
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faithfully  as  is  possible  where  the  population  is  largely  illiterate,  remained 
remarkably  unmoved. 

It  was  nevertheless  significant  that  this  Egyptian  Government  and  its 
predecessor,  while  collaborating  loyally  with  the  British  in  the  fields  of 
national  defence  and  security,  took  the  opportunity  of  moments  when  the 
British  were  preoccupied  with  crises  in  the  war  effort  to  promote  legisla¬ 
tion  of  a  nationalist  character  intended  to  curtail  the  privileges  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  foreign  companies;  thus  bills  were  introduced  compelling 
companies  to  employ  a  stipulated  percentage  of  Egyptian  nationals  in  each 
category  of  their  personnel  and  making  the  use  of  Arabic  compulsory  in  all 
accountancy  and  official  correspondence;  the  latter  was  hastily  made  law 
in  June-August  1942.  With  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  the  Middle  East 
theatre  after  Montgomery’s  pursuit  of  the  Axis  forces  into  Tunisia  early 
in  1943,  the  peace-time  political  game  was  resumed  and  pre-war  national 
aspirations  were  refurbished,  though  the  presence  of  the  British  armed 
forces  delayed  the  full  impact  of  these  phenomena  until  after  the  war.  In 
April  1943  and  again  in  April  1944  the  King  of  Egypt  was  deterred  by  the 
British  Ambassador  from  exercising  his  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  the 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  ground  that  Nahhas’s  Government,  ‘whatever  its 
demerits,  was  affording  the  Allies  full  and  valuable  support’.1  In  October 
1944,  however,  King  Faruq  exercised  this  right  without  further  British 
restraint,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  1943  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  no  doubt  had  British  approval,  had  conferred  the 
same  power  upon  the  Crown  of  'Iraq,  so  enabling  the  removal  of  an  un¬ 
popular  government  without  that  recourse  to  military  intervention  which 
had  proved  so  progressively  harmful  there  between  1936  and  1941. 2  The 
nationalists  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  were  enabled,  by  a  fundamental  con¬ 
flict  between  British  and  Free  French  policy  in  the  Levant,  to  achieve  by 
the  end  of  the  war  a  complete  independence  which  they  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  wrest  from  the  French  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  and 
sacrifices. 

The  partition  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  into  British  and  French  mandated 
territories  after  the  First  World  War  had  never  been  accepted  by  the 
Arab  nationalists,  who  had  aspired  to  a  unitary  Arab  State  either  within3 
or  independent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1943  Nuri  as-Sa'id,  Prime 

1  General  Sir  H.  Maitland  Wilson  [afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wilson  of  Libya] :  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  East  from  16th  February,  1943  to  8th  January ,  T944  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette, 
12  November  1946,  no.  37786)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Wilson:  Despatch  ii],  para.  318. 

2  Previously  a  government  could  constitutionally  be  overthrown  only  by  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  Chamber;  and  in  fact  every  Chamber  had  proved  so  subservient  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  had  arranged  its  election  that  no  government  had  so  fallen  (cf.  Majid  Khadduri: 
Independent  Iraq:  a  Study  in  Iraqi  Politics  since  1932  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Khadduri]  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1 95 1 ) ,  p.  206). 

3  Cf.  George  Antonius:  The  Arab  Awakening:  the  Story  of  the  Arab  National  Movement  (London, 
Hamish  Hamilton,  1938),  pp.  109-10. 
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Minister  of 'Iraq,  published  a  confidential  Blue  Book  in  which  he  envisaged 
the  process  of  reunion  in  two  stages :  first,  the  union  of  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Palestine,  and  Transjordan  into  one  state  with  safeguards  for  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  minorities;  and,  second,  the  formation  of  an  Arab  League  to 
which  'Iraq  and  this  ‘Greater  Syria’  should  adhere  at  once,  and  the  other 
Arab  states  at  will.  The  question  whether  Egypt  should  be  included  was 
evaded;  but  Egypt,  through  her  Prime  Minister,  Nahhas,  asserted  that  she 
should  be  ‘in  the  forefront’  of  an  Arab  bloc.1  Certainly  her  economic 
strength  at  that  time  almost  equalled  that  of  the  whole  of  Arab  Asia;  there 
was  a  historic  precedent,  no  doubt  welcome  to  King  Faruq,  in  his  ancestor 
Ibrahim  Pasha’s  hegemony  over  much  of  that  region  (1833-41)  ;2  and 
Egyptian  imperial  expansion  into  Asia  could  be  traced  back  through 
the  Mamluk,  'Ayyubid,  Fatimid,  Tulunid,  and  Ptolemaic  dynasties  to  the 
‘New  Empire’  of  the  fifteenth  to  thirteenth  centuries  b.c.  Two  years  were 
now  spent  in  negotiations  to  overcome  the  regional  or  dynastic  differences 
and  interests  that  divided  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  world,  and  the  Pact  of 
the  League  of  Arab  States  which  finally  emerged  in  March  1945  empha¬ 
sized  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  member  states  with  only 
vague  references  to  their  eventual  closer  union. 

(ii)  Zionism 

Seen  from  a  narrow  Middle  Eastern  standpoint,  Zionism  was  but  the 
nationalism  of  a  minority  of  half  a  million  Jews  in  Palestine;  but  the 
anguish  and  frustration  produced  by  the  Nazi  persecution  had  made  it 
also  the  most  powerful  force  in  that  world-Jewry  whose  financial  and 
political  world  influence  vastly  exceeded  its  numerical  strength,  and  this 
combination  of  spiritual  tension  with  material  resources  gave  to  Zionism 
a  determination  and  resolution  far  firmer  than  that  of  diffuse  and  divided 
Arab  nationalism.  In  an  earlier  volume  of  this  Survey  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Palestine  White  Paper  of  May  1939,  with  the  sharp  limitation  that  it 
placed  upon  the  further  development  of  the  Jewish  National  Home,  was 
an  appeasing  concession  to  the  Arab  world  by  a  British  Government  under 
the  shadow  of  war: 

for  the  Zionists,  however  infuriated,  could  obviously  be  relied  on  not  to  make 
common  cause  with  their  Nazi  persecutors,  whereas  the  hostility  of  the  Arab 
world  (however  ineffectual  in  purely  military  terms)  presented  immediately  a 
formidable  threat  to  the  vital  British  position  in  the  Middle  East.3 

1  'Abd  ur-Rahman  'Azzam,  who  was  to  become  the  first  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab  League, 
is  said  to  have  inspired  'All  Mahir  (Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  1939-40)  with  the  idea  of  Egypt’s 
leading  the  pan-Arab  movement  (J.  Heyworth-Dunne:  Religious  and  Political  Trends  in  Modern 
Egypt  (Washington,  publ.  by  the  author,  1950),  pp.  23-26). 

1  Cf.  Marcel  Colombe:  ‘L’Bgypte  et  la  crise  actuelle  de  l’arabisme’,  L'Afrique  et  I'Asie,  3e  tri- 
mestre,  1950,  pp.  39-40. 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  138. 
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From  the  initial  contradiction1  of  Britain’s  assumption  of  a  ‘double  under¬ 
taking’  to  Jews  and  Arabs  under  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  Mandate, 
and  from  this  hardening  of  policy  in  1939  as  compared  with  the  Jewish 
mass  immigration  of  1933-6,  there  now  resulted  a  tragically  ironical 
situation  in  which,  while  refugees  from  other  countries  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  found  temporary  sanctuary  in  Palestine,  the  British  Government 
found  themselves  preventing  the  escape  to  Palestine  of  the  Jewish  victims 
of  Hitler’s  terror2 — and  this,  not  out  of  ‘anti-Semitic’3  malice  or  Gentile 
indifference,  but  because  they  were  convinced  that  this  cruel  ban  was 
essential  for  the  political  stability  of  the  Middle  East  theatre  of  war, 
the  pivot-theatre  through  which  alone  the  Western  Allies  could  make  it 
possible  in  1942-3  for  the  Soviet  armies  to  continue  to  resist  the  present 
arch-enemy  both  of  Jewry  and  of  world  civilization,  until  the  Allied  forces 
were  jointly  equipped  for  the  final  convergence  on  Berlin.  By  further 
turns  of  the  screw,  the  British  had  to  dissemble  their  motives  for  this  policy, 
because  otherwise  the  Germans  would  have  been  further  encouraged  to 
exploit  the  situation  at  both  its  Jewish  and  its  Arab  poles;  there  was  some 
conflict  of  policy  during  the  Middle  East  military  crises  of  1941  and  1942 
between  the  British  political  advisers  and  the  military  authorities,  who  in 
their  shortage  of  man-power  were  anxious  to  make  use  of  the  proffered 
Zionist  volunteers  regardless  of  the  ultimate  political  consequences; 

1  ‘Looking  back  over  British  policy  for  the  last  30  years  one  is  conscious  of  a  lack  of  harmony, 
a  tendency  to  pursue  contradictory  aims  simultaneously,  a  lack  of  consistency  and  stability,  a 
series  of  sudden  changes  in  policy.  ...  It  is  partly  the  incurable  belief  that  truth  and  justice  lie 
somewhere  between  extremes  and  that  all  men  of  goodwill  should  be  willing  to  compromise  on 
everything,  and  a  refusal  to  believe  that  the  compromise  which  Great  Britain  is  always  willing 
to  suggest  should  seem  to  both  sides  like  a  betrayal’  (Albert  Hourani:  ‘British  Policy  in  the 
Fertile  Crescent,  Past  and  Future’,  United  Empire,  July-August  1950,  xli.  213).  Cf.  Yehuda 
Haezrachi,  Zionist  Review,  2  F ebruary  1 95 1 ,  p.  15:  ‘The  Zionist  movement  is  greatly  endangered 
by  any  tendency  to  compromise — and  such  a  tendency  is  always  present,  since  it  is  the  most 
human  of  all  qualities  to  look  for  the  easiest  way  out  of  any  situation.’ 

2  The  feelings  towards  Britain  on  the  part  of  Jews  who  had  escaped  from  the  horrors  of 
Plitler’s  Europe  only  to  find  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Palestine  can  be  imagined ;  yet 
they  and  their  sponsors  underrated  not  only  the  political  but  the  physical  difficulties  of  ad¬ 
mission.  Moreover,  this  natural  Jewish  resentment  was  deliberately  exacerbated  by  the  more 
militant  of  the  Zionist  leaders.  These,  who  had  for  years  steadily  pressed  for  an  increase  in  the 
Jewish  population  in  Palestine,  were  not  above  taking  advantage  of  the  need  for  rescuing  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewry  in  order  to  promote  their  population  policy,'  thus  they  hotly  opposed  the  sending 
of  refugees  to  other  countries  than  Palestine  if  their  ultimate  admission  to  Palestine  were 
prejudiced;  and  one,  perhaps  two,  shiploads  of  refugees  were  deliberately  sent  to  the  bottom 
by  extremists  in  order  to  stimulate  prejudice  against  the  British  Government  (see  A.  M.  Hyam- 
son:  Palestine  under  the  Mandate  (London,  Methuen,  1950),  p.  150,  and  below,  pp.  241,  244note2). 
In  the  light  of  such  doctrines  the  moderate  Ha-Aretz  (‘the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Israel’) 
protested  on  30  March  1947  that  ‘the  rescue  of  Hitler’s  victims  has  been  turned  into  a  political 
question  by  much  talk  about  the  creation  of  a  majority  and  the  immigration  of  millions’. 

3  The  incongruity,  in  Palestine  whose  Arab  population  was  no  less  ‘Semitic’  than  the  Jews,  of 
the  conventional  euphemism  ‘anti-Semitism’  was  well  demonstrated  by  the  remark  in  a  Zionist 
Review  editorial  that  ‘the  bulk  of  the  British  Forces  and  Civil  officials  just  cannot  help  being 
pro- Arab  .  .  .  because  of  ingrained  anti-Semitism’  (2  January  1948,  p.  1). 
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Britain’s  White  Paper  policy  was  temporarily  tolerated  after  May  1940  by 
a  British  Prime  Minister  who  was  a  personal  admirer  of  Zionism  and  the 
Zionist  Movement’s  leader;1  and  it  had  the  tacit,  if  unwilling,  acceptance 
(until  electioneering  considerations  forced  his  hand)  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  her  5  million  Jews,  who  was  one  of  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  of  living  statesmen  and  was  surrounded  by  Jewish  advisers.  Small 
wonder  that  the  single-minded  enthusiasts  for  Zionism  from  the  ghettoes 
of  Eastern  Europe,  from  whose  sense  of  homelessness  and  secularized 
messianism2  the  Zionist  movement  had  sprung,  took  a  one-sided  view  of 
this  dilemma,  and  in  their  supreme  anguish  raised  again  their  ancient 
complaint,  ‘They  hated  me  without  a  cause’.3  Their  own  feelings  of  animo¬ 
sity,  which  had  been  accumulating  during  centuries  of  oppression,  per¬ 
haps  inevitably  found  a  new  target  in  the  British 

official  caste,  deeply  committed  to  policies  which  treat  the  East  as  an  area 
hitherto  unspoiled  by  the  hideousness  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  if  possible 

1  But  cf.  his  (Churchill’s)  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons,  i  August  1946:  ‘There  was 
always  friction,  because  the  Jew  was,  in  many  cases,  allowed  to  go  far  beyond  the  strict  limits  of 
the  interpretation  which  was  placed  upon  the  Mandate.  .  .  .  The  claims  and  desires  of  the 
Zionists  latterly  went  beyond  anything  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Mandatory  Power.  I  have 
for  some  years  past  .  .  .  felt  that  an  unfair  burden  was  being  thrown  upon  Great  Britain  by  our 
having  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  Zionist  policy  while  Arabs  and  Moslems  .  .  .,  then  so 
important  to  our  Empire,  were  alarmed  and  estranged,  and  while  the  United  States  .  .  .  and 
other  countries  sat  on  the  sidelines  and  criticised  our  shortcomings  with  all  the  freedom  of  perfect 
detachment  and  irresponsibility’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  coll.  1247,  1250,  1253). 

2  In  the  view  of  Hannah  Arendt  (‘The  Jewish  State  Fifty  Years  After’,  Commentary ,  May  1946, 
pp.  3-8),  traditional  political  Zionism  had  met  with  ‘catastrophe’  in  the  apostasy  to  Islam  of  the 
pseudo-Messiah  Sabbatai  Zevi  (a.d.  1626-75;  cf.  J.  Kastein:  The  Messiah  of  Izmir,  Sabbatai  Zevi 
(London,  John  Lane,  1931)),  and  the  political  Zionism  of  Theodor  Herzl  was  a  second,  secular 
attempt  to  ‘dissolve  the  Diaspora’.  Hannah  Arendt  continued:  ‘Herzl’s  picture  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  surrounded  and  forced  altogether  by  a  world  of  enemies  has  in  our  day  conquered  the 
Zionist  movement  and  has  become  the  common  sentiment  of  the  Jewish  masses  ....  Some  of 
the  Jewish  leaders  pretend  to  believe  that  the  Jews  can  maintain  themselves  in  Palestine  against 
the  whole  world  and  that  they  themselves  can  persevere  in  claiming  everything  or  anything 
against  everybody  and  everything.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  Herzlian  Zionism  that  could  act  as 
a  check  on  this;  on  the  contrary  the  utopian  and  ideological  elements  with  which  he  injected  the 
new  Jewish  will  to  political  action  are  only  too  likely  to  lead  the  Jews  out  of  political  reality  once 
more — and  out  of  the  sphere  of  political  action.  I  do  not  know — and  I  do  not  want  to  know— 
what  would  happen  to  Jews  all  over  the  world  and  to  Jewish  history  in  the  future,  should  we 
meet  with  a  catastrophe  in  Palestine,  but  the  parallels  with  the  Sabbatai  Zevi  episode  have 
become  terribly  close.’ 

3  ‘They  will  have  suffered  as  no  nation  has  ever  suffered  for  no  fault  of  its  own’  (Ephraim 
Broido,  former  editor  of  the  Labour-Zionist  Davar,  Zionist  Review,  19  September  1941,  p.  5). 
‘The  democratic  world  is  now  paying  dearly  for  its  complacency  and  illusions.  But  our  moral 
conscience  is  clear’  (S.  Levenberg,  afterwards  Chairman  of  the  Jewish  Socialist  Labour  Party  of 
Great  Britain,  ibid.  24  October  1941,  p.  4).  When  in  a  Passover  broadcast  in  1947  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Palestine  said:  ‘As  a  man  of  religion  I  believe  the  misfortunes  befalling  Britain  are 
heavenly  punishments  for  her  treatment  of  Jewish  refugees’,  a  correspondent  asked  whether  the 
calamities  befalling  the  Jews  might  not  emanate  from  the  same  source  ( The  Times,  5  and  8  April 
1947);  but  the  Zionist  answer  came  pat:  ‘The  Jews  are  always  the  victims  of  policies  made  by 
others;  they  are  not  masters  of  their  own  fate.  They  are  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  schemers  and 
evil  designers.  They  are  helpless  objects — a  homeless  nation’  (Hamabit,  pseud.,  New  Judaea, 
April  1947,  p.  136). 
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to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  pristine  purity  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  is  most  decorative 
in  Arab,  and  most  snobbish  in  British,  society.1 

David  Ben  Gurion,  the  Palestinian  leader  who  had  come  to  the  fore  as 
the  advocate  of  immediate  unlimited  immigration,  had  urged  the 
Jewish  community  to  ‘fight  the  war  as  if  there  were  no  White  Paper,  and 
the  White  Paper  as  if  there  were  no  war’;  and  while  young  Jews  came 
forward  to  enlist  in  numbers  embarrassing  to  the  anxious  Palestine 
Administration,  the  Zionist  Organization  was  busily  engaged  in  an  assi¬ 
duous  if  devious2  campaign  to  force  a  reversal  of  the  White  Paper  policy. 
The  frustration  by  legislative  and  administrative  measures  of  their  efforts 
to  bring  in  large  numbers  of  immigrants  illegally  and  to  acquire  land  in 
Palestine  strategically  sited  for  their  future  expansion3  had  caused  them 
to  realize  that  they  had  now  extracted  the  maximum  from  the  existing 
Mandate  and  must  obtain  a  larger  degree  of  sovereignty  if  they  were  to 
achieve  their  further  aims.  As  the  news  of  Hitler’s  Jewish  extermination 
policy  was  seeping  through  from  Eastern  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1942, 
therefore,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Zionist  movement  approved 
the  ‘Biltmore  Programme’  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  into 
a  Jewish  State  or  Commonwealth,  and  this  policy  was  adopted  by  an 
84  per  cent,  majority  of  the  Action  Committee  of  the  Zionist  General 
Council  in  Palestine  only  a  week  after  the  German  forces  had  broken  at 
al-'Alamain.  Soon  the  Jewish  Agency  officials  were  behaving  towards  the 
British  mandatory  officials  almost  like  representatives  of  another  sovereign 
state.  Weizmann  enjoyed  direct  access  to  both  Churchill  and  Roosevelt, 
and  the  Zionists,  like  the  British  and  Americans,  were  also  trying  to  get 
on  terms  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Agency,  while  working  with  the 
British,  was  also  engaged  in  organizing  its  own  underground,  and  spon¬ 
sored  a  systematic  policy  of  acquiring  arms  and  ammunition  by  theft  and 

1  George  Lichtheim,  London  correspondent  of  the  Palestine  Post,  4  June  1946.  Without 
sufficiently  bringing  out  the  fact  that  anti-Jewish  prejudice  is  the  result  of  a  two-way  friction  (for 
which  one  party  or  the  other  may  be  the  more  responsible,  according  to  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances),  an  article  in  The  Economist  (‘Political  Plague’,  18  October  1947,  p.  629)  was  to  observe: 
‘Britain  has  become  by  the  sequence  of  events  the  residuary  legatee  to  the  maleficent  tradition  of 
European  anti-semitism.’ 

2  Harsher  epithets  were  applied  to  the  opposition  to  Zionism  by  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error, 
pp.  431-2. 

3  ‘The  Jewish  people  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  administration;  they  cannot  co¬ 
operate  with  a  Government  which  dooms  us  to  destruction,  drives  out  and  kills  immigrants, 
establishes  a  Police  State  in  our  [sic]  country,  robs  us  of  our  [sic]  land.  .  .  .  We  have  never 
recognised  and  we  will  never  recognise  the  legality  of  the  restrictions  on  immigration.  We  have 
never  recognised  and  we  will  never  recognise  the  legality  of  the  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of 
land.  We  will  never  accept  a  regime  which  aims  at  throttling  us’  (Haganah  memorandum  to  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  1947,  in  onist  Review,  15  August  1947,  p.  5). 

4  It  has  been  disclosed  that  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  Mandate  the  Jewish  Foundation 
Fund  spent  some  £27  million  on  defence,  disguised  as  ‘national  organization’  (M.  Eskolsky: 
‘Foundation  Fund  of  Statehood’,  Israel  and  Middle  East,  vol.  ii  (xxii),  nos.  4-5  (June-July  1950), 
p.  101). 
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corruption  from  British  stocks  in  the  Middle  East.  While  the  Zionists  sub¬ 
sequently  boasted  of  their  skill  in  these  clandestine  adventures,  the  British 
counter-measures  evoked  at  the  time  mendacious  denials  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  Zionist  leaders  and  shrill  counter-charges  of ‘anti- 
Semitism’  against  their  accusers.  The  terrorist  campaign  of  1944,  which 
had  taken  the  lives  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Palestine  Police  by  mid- 
October  and  culminated  in  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  murder  of  Lord  Moyne,  the  British  Minister  Resident  in  the 
Middle  East,  was  evidently  independent  of  the  Agency,  whose  collusion 
with  the  terrorist  ‘dissidents’  did  not  begin  until  immediately  after  the 
end  of  the  war.1  But  already  on  both  sides  the  spirit  was  growing  worse. 
Jewish  critics  put  their  finger  on  the  mischief  done  by  lack  of  candour 
among  responsible  Jewish  leaders,2  and  simultaneously  those  British  offi¬ 
cials  and  soldiers  who  were  involved  in  the  problem  were  passing  from  in¬ 
experience  through  incomprehension  to  an  estrangement  that  from  time 
to  time,  under  the  stress  of  bitter  conflict,  flared  up  into  anger  and  hatred. 

(iii)  French  Interests  and  Policy 

The  attitude  of  the  French  mandatory  in  the  Levant  to  her  British  manda¬ 
tory  neighbour  since  the  First  World  War  had  been  marked  by  a  certain 
suspicion  arising  out  of  their  long-standing  rivalry  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
which  the  ascendancy  had  finally  passed  to  Britain  only  as  a  result  of 
France’s  defeat  by  Germany  in  the  War  of  1870. 3  To  this  rivalry  was 
added  a  fundamental  difference  of  views  over  the  future  of  these  mandates : 
for  while  the  British  had  from  1920  onwards  made  concessions  to  the  Arab 

1  See  Great  Britain,  Colonial  Office :  Palestine,  Statement  of  Information  relating  to  Acts  of  Violence, 
Cmd.  6873  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946);  Menachem  Begin:  The  Revolt  (London,  W.  H.  Allen, 

twlb  pp-  135-48,  183. 

2  ‘This  reluctance  of  the  Jewish  leaders  to  assume  public  responsibility  for  their  decisions 
during  a  critical  period  of  Palestine  history  was  to  create  a  chain  of  misunderstandings  and  an 
atmosphere  of  mistrust,  both  inside  the  new  State  and  in  the  outside  world.  It  was  the  main 
cause  of  that  ambiguous  twilight  in  which  the  birth  of  the  new  State  was  shrouded’  (Arthur 
Koestler:  Promise  and  Fulfilment:  Palestine  igiy-ig^g  (London,  Macmillan,  1949),  p.  98).  ‘As  a 
newspaperman,  and  as  an  editor,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  information  emanating  from 
Zionist  headquarters  should  be  accepted  before  it  had  received  independent  confirmation’ 
(Jon  Kimche  :  Seven  Fallen  Pillars:  the  Middle  East  igig-iggo  (London,  Seeker  &  Warburg, 
1950),  p.  178).  The  psychological  conditions  of  life  in  ‘the  Jewish  Pale’  which  were  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Zionist  movement  have  been  touched  upon  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee:  A  Study  of 
History,  vols.  i-iii,  2nd  edition  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  1935),  ii.  242-3. 

3  Cf.  the  writer’s  Short  History  of  the  Middle  East  (London,  Methuen,  1948),  pp.  71-86,  and 
Henry  H.  Cumming:  Franco-British  Rivalry  in  the  Post-War  Hear  East  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1938).  At  times  of  Anglo-French  tension  from  1941  onwards,  responsible  Frenchmen, 
whether  owing  allegiance  to  Vichy  or  to  de  Gaulle,  were  apt  in  public  utterances  to  reveal  an 
Anglophobia  embodied  in  such  historic  catchwords  as  ‘Fashoda’,  ‘Joan  of  Arc’,  and  ‘Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion’  (cf.  the  Foreign  Minister,  Bidault,  Journal  OJficiel,  Ddbats,  16  June  1945,  p.  1x17). 
For  their  capacity  to  cloud  dispassionate  judgement  these  may  be  compared  with  such  historic 
Protestant  catchwords  as  ‘Inquisition’,  ‘Bloody  Mary’,  &c. 
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nationalist  movement  (while  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  guide  it  along 
the  path  of  sound  administration  and  to  safeguard  their  own  strategic  and 
economic  interests),  French  policy  was  dominated  by  the  notion  of  France’s 
historic  ‘civilizing  mission’  in  the  Levant  and  was  ‘based  largely  on  defend¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  Christian  minorities  in  general  and  the  integrity  of 
Lebanon  in  particular’.1  It  thus  came  into  conflict,  immediately  after 
the  First  World  War,  with  those  Syrians  and  Lebanese  who  had  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  Arab  nationalist  movement  before  1914.  French 
publicists  accused  Britain  of  fostering  that  movement  to  France’s  detri¬ 
ment;  and  the  history  of  the  French  mandate  was  an  alternation  of  short 
periods  of  parliamentary  government,  in  which  the  nationalist  majority 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  French  prerogative,  and  long  periods  in 
which  parliamentary  institutions  were  suspended  and  the  French  ruled 
through  local  politicians  with  whom  they  had  an  understanding.  Super¬ 
ficially  the  situation  was  analogous  to  the  alternation  of  Wafdist  govern¬ 
ments  and  ‘Palace’  governments  in  Egypt  between  the  two  World  Wars — 
with  the  essential  difference,  however,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Wafd 
Party,  centred  on  the  Palace,  was  a  genuine  (if  somewhat  incoherent) 
party  grouping  based  on  differences  of  class-interest  and  policy  and  aug¬ 
mented  from  time  to  time  by  defections  from  the  Wafd  Party.  Not  dis¬ 
similarly,  in  Lebanon  the  pro-French  party  was  composed  of  persons, 
mainly  of  the  Maronite  sect,  whose  cultural  associations  and  interests  were 
genuinely  with  the  ‘Latin’  Mediterranean  rather  than  with  their  Arabic 
hinterland.  In  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nationalists  embraced 
practically  the  whole  of  political  opinion  (apart  from  the  minorities  men¬ 
tioned  below),  as  the  original  Egyptian  Wafd  had  done  in  1918-19  before 
it  crystallized  into  a  political  party  and  began  to  split;  and  such  support  as 
the  French  had  was  largely  the  result  of  French  stimulation  of  the  separatist 
tendencies  of  minority  communities2  or  of  personal  differences  with  the 
nationalists.  Furthermore,  after  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  Treaty 
which  terminated  the  Mandate  in  1930,  the  threat  of  Italian  aggression 

1  General  Georges  Catroux:  Dans  la  bataille  de  Mdditerrande:  Egypte-Levant-Afrique  dunord  1940- 
1944.  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Catroux]  (Paris,  Julliard,  1949),  p.  289.  (Copyright  by  Rene 
Julliard.) 

2  Notably  the  following: 


Approximate  numbers 
in  thousands 

Percentage  of 
total  population 

‘Alawls  . 

325 

I  I 

Kurds 

250 

9 

Armenians 

120 

4 

Duruz  (Druze) 

90 

3 

Circassians 

20 

I 

(Gf.  A.  H.  Hourani:  Minorities  in  the  Arab  World  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1947),  pp.  12,  76,  86.) 
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in  1935-6  had  brought  about  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  in  which  the 
aims  of  British  policy  and  of  the  Wafd  were  temporarily  reconciled. 
Syrian  hopes  of  attaining  independence  at  the  price  of  such  a  treaty  with 
France  had,  on  the  other  hand,  been  frustrated  by  one  of  those  failures  to 
‘grasp  the  nettle’  inherent  in  the  unstable  governmental  system  of  the 
Third  Republic. 

The  Second  World  War  opened  for  the  Levant  States  with  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  the  proscription  of  Syrian  nationalists 
on  a  series  of  charges  of  conspiring  to  murder  their  political  opponents.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  after  the  collapse  of  France 
in  1940  the  Syrian  nationalist  leaders  should  have  sounded  the  German 
Armistice  Commission  on  the  prospects  of  achieving  independence, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  appear  to  have  maintained  contacts  with  the 
British  through  the  mediation  of  moderate  nationalists  in  'Iraq  and  Egypt.1 
At  the  ‘liberation’  of  the  Levant  States  in  June  1941  the  Free  French 
leaders,  de  Gaulle  and  Catroux,  proclaimed  the  sovereign  independence  of 
Syria  and  Lebanon  subject  to  treaties  that  would  assure  France’s  rights 
and  interests.  It  was  the  British  Government’s  hope  that  France’s  relation 
to  the  two  states  would  come  to  resemble  their  own  relations  with  Egypt 
and  'Iraq.  The  Free  French  made  the  mistake,  however,  of  imagining 
that  the  draft  Franco-Syrian  treaty  of  1936  could  simply  be  taken  up  from 
the  point  at  which  the  French  Government  had  dropped  it  in  1938,  as  if 
French  prestige  had  not  suffered  a  crushing  blow  in  1940  and  as  if  the 
Syrian  nationalists  would  accept  the  thesis  that  the  exiguous  Free  French 
movement  was  automatically  endowed  with  all  the  mandatory  authority 
and  power  of  pre-war  France.  In  fact,  the  Free  French  movement  existed 
only  by  British  favour  and  material  support.  The  British  had  undertaken 
the  Levant  campaign  only  because  the  region  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
Middle  East  defence  system,  which  they  were  content  to  see  neutralized 
under  the  Vichy  Government  but  into  which  the  latter  had  now  wantonly 
admitted  the  Luftwaffe.  British  Commonwealth  forces  had  played  a 
considerably  larger  part  than  the  Free  French  in  the  campaign.  In  these 
circumstances,  while  the  British  formally  recognized  the  pre-eminence  of 
French  interests  in  the  Levant,  the  immediate  practical  considerations  of 
defence  and  security  and  the  averting  of  a  threatened  famine  (a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  disturbed  period  June  1940-July  1941)  led  them  by  degrees 


1  The  very  critical  note  on  Syrian  political  parties  contained  in  a  G.H.Q..  military  handbook 
prepared  for  the  troops  invading  the  Levant  States  in  June  1941  (American  Christian  Palestine 
Committee:  The  Arab  War  Effort:  a  Documented  Account  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Arab  War  Effort ] 
(New  York,  1947),  pp.  28-29)  was  based  mainly  on  tendentious  and  comparatively  low-grade 
information  supplied  by  the  Free  French  Intelligence  (cf.  Catroux,  pp.  39-40,  46-47),  uncor¬ 
rected  by  the  more  secret  and  delicate  information  reaching  (e.g.)  Brigadier  I.  N.  Clayton. 
Political  policy  was  not  based  solely  on,  or  reflected  by,  the  information  contained  in  ‘military 
handbooks  for  the  use  of  troops’. 
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(almost  certainly  unpremeditated,  more  Britannico )  to  establish  a  sort  of 
condominium.  Moreover,  the  Free  French  failed  to  reach  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  Syrian  nationalists  and  fell  back  on  the  pre-war  expedient  of 
puppet  governments  which  made  a  farce  of  the  proclamation  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  close  relations  between  the  nationalists  and  the  Governments  of 
Egypt  and  'Iraq,  whose  friendship  was  essential  to  the  British  war  effort 
in  1942,  led  the  British  to  press  the  Free  French  to  restore  parliamentary 
government  and  hold  free  elections.  Any  surrender  of  French  authority, 
however,  exposed  the  Free  French  to  the  hostile  propaganda  of  the  Vichy 
Government  which  they  could  ill  afford,  and  this,  as  well  as  more  personal 
and  self-regarding  motives,  was  a  factor  in  their  strong  resistance  to  the 
British  ‘ de  facto  exercise  of  power  in  the  Levant’.1 

By  the  spring  of  1943  the  subtle  Catroux,  who  as  Delegue  General  in 
the  Levant  had  put  up  a  determined  defence  of  French  authority  against 
what  were  regarded  as  British  encroachments,  had  come  to  envisage 
the  possibility,  not  only  of  maintaining  France’s  traditional  support  of  the 
Christian  majority  in  Lebanon,  but  also  of  reorientating  Syrian  nationalism 
away  from  Britain  and  towards  France.2  At  this  very  time,  however,  he 
was  transferred  to  Algiers  to  play  his  part  in  the  struggle  between  de  Gaulle 
and  Giraud  for  the  leadership  of  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation,  and  the  conduct  of  France’s  affairs  in  the  Levant  was  left  to 
lesser  men  who,  absorbed  in  ‘their  daily  quarrels  with  the  Spears  Mission 
.  .  .  failed  to  observe  the  birth  and  growth  under  their  eyes  of  a  sensitive 
and  touchy  Lebanese  nationalism’.3  When  therefore  these  Lebanese 
nationalists,  returned  to  power  in  the  elections  and,  emboldened  by  the 
British  efforts  to  ensure  that  those  elections  were  free,  aggressively  prepared 
to  legislate  the  French  mandate  out  of  existence,  there  was  no  responsible 
Frenchman  on  the  spot  to  advise  against  the  recourse  to  la  main  forte ,  for 
which  de  Gaulle  had  evidently  given  his  private,  verbal  authority.4  While 
the  United  States  Government  expressed  their  strong  disapproval  of  the 
French  action,  an  open  breach  between  Free  France  and  the  British,  who 
considered  that  the  security  of  their  Middle  East  base  was  threatened  by 
the  pan- Arab  reaction  to  the  French  internment  of  the  Lebanese  President 

1  De  Gaulle  to  Catroux,  5  August  1941  (Catroux,  p.  176). 

2  See  below,  pp.  272-3. 

3  Catroux  to  de  Gaulle,  22  November  1943  (Catroux,  p.  425). 

4  In  order  to  justify  their  action  the  French  subsequently  compared  it  with  the  British  coercion 
of  the  King  of  Egypt  on  4  February  1942.  Formally  there  was  a  resemblance;  but  there  were 
two  essential  differences.  First,  whereas  the  British  action  had  the  effect  of  ensuring  Allied 
security  by  the  backing  of  friendly  governments  in  Egypt  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  French 
action  was  calculated  only  to  undermine  Allied  security  (since,  on  Catroux’s  admission,  they 
lacked  the  strength  to  deal  with  the  situation  it  provoked  in  the  Levant),  and  its  repercussions 
in  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  pan-Arab  enthusiasm  had  reached  a  new  pitch,  would 
seriously  affect  the  Allied  war  effort.  Secondly,  whereas  the  British  had  exerted  themselves  in 
Egypt  to  bring  in  a  government  supported  by  the  majority  in  the  country,  the  French  had 
forcibly  overthrown  such  a  government. 
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and  Government,  was  narrowly  averted  by  the  diplomacy  of  Catroux,  at 
the  price  of  handing  over  to  the  two  states  most  of  the  attributes  of  sove¬ 
reignty.  Significantly,  however,  the  French  retained  the  locally  recruited 
Troupes  Speciales,  which  the  two  states  coveted  as  the  nucleus  of  their 
future  armed  forces,  and  the  French  also  did  their  best  to  hinder  the 
equipping  of  the  local  gendarmeries.  It  remained  British  policy  as  late  as 
February  1945  to  urge  the  two  states,  especially  Syria  who  required  the 
greater  persuasion,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  France  on  the  lines  of 
the  Anglo-TraqI  Treaty  of  1930;  but,  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  such  terms  were  reconcilable  with  the 
pan- Arab  goal  of  complete  independence,  the  return  of  the  French 
Delegue  General  with  proposals  from  Paris  immediately  after  VE-Day  was 
crudely  combined,  despite  the  ‘entreaties’  of  the  British  Government,  with 
the  disembarkation  of  two  contingents  of  troops  from  French  warships. 
It  was  vain  for  the  French  to  declare  that  these  were  merely  replacements, 
not  reinforcements.  The  Governments  of  the  two  states,  newly  admitted  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  were  convinced  that  they  would  be  placed 
under  duress  in  the  negotiations,  and  refused  to  meet  the  French;  and  dis¬ 
orders  steadily  increased  to  a  point  at  which  the  local  French  commander 
at  Damascus  ordered  the  bombardment  of  the  capital  by  aircraft  and 
field-gun,  costing  the  lives  of  some  500  Syrians.1  Since  the  return  of  the 
French  Government  to  Paris  de  Gaulle  had  been  continually  asserting 
his  independence  of  his  American  and  British  allies.  The  U.S.S.R.,  like 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  had  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Levant  States;  and  when  Britain  intervened  in  the  Syrian  crisis,  again 
on  the  ground  that  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East  base  for  the  war 
against  Japan  was  jeopardized,  France  was  isolated  and  had  no  choice 
but  to  abandon  her  claims  on  Syria,  though  she  still  had  a  following  in 
Lebanon. 

In  their  North  African  possessions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
retained  the  effective  military  power,  both  before  the  Allied  landings  of 
November  1942  and  after  the  Allies  had  embarked  on  the  invasion  of 
Sicily.  Here,  accordingly,  the  Free  French  successfully  threw  off  Anglo- 
American  leading-strings  in  their  dealings  with  the  embryonic  local 
nationalist  movements,  which  had  been  unrealistically  (if  not  unnaturally) 
encouraged  by  the  publicity  which  the  Americans  in  North  Africa  had 
given  to  the  Four  Freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  French  now 
combined  a  policy  of  economic  planning  and  very  cautious2  political 
reform,  calculated  to  leave  effective  power  in  the  hands  of  the  French 

1  The  city  was  twice  bombed  by  the  French  during  the  Syrian  Rebellion  of  1925-6;  see 
Survey  for  1925,  i.  429-31,  451-2. 

2  ‘L’apprentissage  du  “self-government”  .  .  .  oeuvre  de  longue  haleine’  (Daniel  Boisdon 
(President  of  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union)  and  others:  Les  Institutions  de  VUnion  Frangaise 
(Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1949),  p.  57. 
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colons ,!  with  the  repression  of  the  nationalists.  In  eastern  Algeria  this  led, 
three  weeks  before  the  Damascus  crisis,  to  a  violent  and  widespread 
jacquerie  which  was  ruthlessly  suppressed. 

At  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  Italian  African  Empire,  Free  French 
forces  had  been  quick  to  occupy  the  Fazzan  (southern  Tripolitania), 
which  they  regarded  as  a  useful  link  in  France’s  communications  with  the 
Chad  Territory  and  Madagascar ;  and  in  the  fear  that  pan-Arab  nationalism, 
if  tolerated  in  the  remainder  of  Tripolitania  by  a  British  administration, 
might  affect  their  North  African  possessions  from  closer  quarters  than 
hitherto,  a  French  study  completed  in  April  1945  called  for  the  annexation 
to  France  of  the  western  half  of  the  country,  which  would  leave  the  Sirte 
Desert  as  a  barrier  between  French  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.2 

(iv)  British  Policy 

British  policy  in  the  Middle  East  between  the  two  World  Wars  had  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  gradual  yielding  up,  by  treaties  negotiated  with  the  moderate 
nationalist  forces,  of  such  attributes  of  power  as  were  not  vital  to  Britain’s 
imperial  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  in  attempting  to  entrench  herself 
in  those  vital  positions  by  means  of  safeguarding  clauses  in  those  same 
treaties.  Such  a  characteristic  policy  of  compromise  and  of  discrimination 
between  the  essential  and  non-essential  elements  of  the  hegemony  which 
the  decline  and  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  transiently  given  to 
Britain  had  had  the  effect  (as  we  have  seen)  of  dividing  the  moderate 
nationalists  from  the  uncompromising  extremists,  though  the  freedom  of 
manoeuvre  of  the  moderates,  even  when  enjoying  office,  was  always 
restricted  by  the  appeal  of  an  irresponsible  press  to  the  ill-informed  and 
politically  emotional  ‘intelligentsia’. 

The  course  of  the  war  brought  it  about  that  the  pre-war  debate  between 
the  ‘Mediterranean’  and  the  ‘Cape’  schools  of  British  strategy3  should  be 
temporarily  resolved  in  another  compromise :  for  while  a  voluntary  British 
withdrawal  from  the  Mediterranean  was  precluded  by  the  fact  that  it  would 
merely  have  permitted  an  enemy  incursion  into  the  Indian  Ocean  region, 
on  the  other  hand  the  supply  of  the  Middle  East  theatre  was  for  three  years 
(1940-3)  possible  only  (except  in  the  most  hazardous  emergency)  by  the 
Cape  Route.  The  simultaneous  collapse  of  the  western  front  and  the  entry 

1  Their  support  was  politically  desirable  to  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation  aspiring  to 
become  the  government  of  France,  even  though  many  of  its  members  were  shocked  by  their 
‘feudal’  outlook:  see  Catroux,  pp.  422-3. 

2  See  Jean  Pichon:  La  Question  de  Libye  dans  le  reglement  de  la  paix  (Paris,  Peyronnet,  1945), 
pp.  312-16.  The  French  in  North  Africa  regarded  the  Arab  League  as  ‘a  sort  of  demoniac 
enterprise  whose  almost  sole  purpose  was  the  destruction  of  what  France  was  building’,  according 
to  Robert  Montagne:  ‘L’Union  arabe’.  Politique  Is tr anger e,  May  1946,  p.  21 1. 

3  See  Political  and  Strategic  Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom :  an  Outline.  By  a  Study  Group  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  1939),  pp.  127-9. 
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of  Italy  into  the  war  in  June  1940  made  the  Middle  East  for  over  two  years 
the  only  theatre  in  which  an  offensive  could  be  mounted  against  the  Axis. 
These  circumstances  combined  to  emphasize,  if  not  exaggerate,  its  strategic 
importance  to  Britain,  so  that  she  expended  on  it,  with  its  1 1,000-mile  line 
of  communications,  a  far  greater  volume  of  resources  than  did  the  enemy, 
to  whom  it  was  never  of  more  than  minor  interest,  once  the  fiasco  of  Italy’s 
offensives  in  1940  had  reduced  her  to  satellite  status  and  Hitler  had 
determined  on  the  invasion  of  Russia.1  The  disparity  between  the  British 
and  the  Axis  efforts  in  maintaining  the  Middle  East  theatre  was  evident 
to  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  whose  concurrence  was  already 
essential,  even  before  their  country’s  entry  into  the  war,  for  ensuring  the 
indispensable  Lend-Lease  supplies.  The  senior  United  States  naval 
officer  at  an  Anglo-American  defence  conference  in  London  on  24  July 
1941  ‘said  that  whatever  the  advantages  of  maintaining  the  position  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  was  questionable  whether  they  were  great  enough  to 
justify  the  enormous  amount  of  shipping  and  naval  escorts’  ;2  but  at  this 
very  time  plans  were  afoot  to  open  the  route  through  Persia  as  the  least 
difficult  of  the  routes  carrying  supplies  to  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the  Western 
Powers.  Immediately  this  route  had  been  secured,  allocations  of  United 
States  transport  and  Lend-Lease  funds  were  made  to  develop  it;  and  in 
July  1942  the  eviction  of  the  Axis  forces  from  North  Africa  was  finally 

1  In  the  halcyon  days  of  June  1940  the  Italian  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  Middle 
East  had  been  crudely  annexationist  (see  below,  p.  42).  The  captured  documents  so  far  pub¬ 
lished  have  thrown  little  light  on  the  Nazi  approach  to  Middle  East  questions;  but  Rommel’s 
insistence  that,  had  he  been  properly  reinforced  in  North  Africa,  he  could  have  ‘destroyed  the 
British  in  Egypt  in  the  spring  of  1942,  driven  forward  into  Mesopotamia,  and  cut  off  the  Russians 
from  Basra’,  was  treated  as  ‘fantastic’  ( Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  61,  390-1);  cf.  Peter  Bor:  Gesprdche 
mit  Haider  (Wiesbaden,  Limes  Verlag,  1950),  pp.  186-8.  Baron  von  Weizsacker,  who  as  Under¬ 
secretary  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  had  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  and  Rashid 
'Ali  after  their  arrival  in  Germany,  commented:  ‘It  was  always  my  opinion  .  .  .  that  all  our 
Middle  East  schemes  were  beyond  our  powers.  Only  our  political  and  strategic  amateurs  took 
these  things  seriously’  ( Erinnerungen  (Munich,  Paul  List,  1950),  pp.  334-5). 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  Germans  took  advantage  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  Riza 
Shah  to  infiltrate  their  agents  into  Persia;  but  after  the  Anglo-Soviet  intervention  there  they 
made  poor  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  fifth  column  organized  by  their  agent  Franz 
Mayr,  who  had  eluded  capture,  and  nothing  resulted  comparable  with  the  exploits  of  Wassmuss 
and  Niedermayer  in  the  First  World  War  (see  below,  pp.  138,  157).  Then  they  had  had  a  firm 
base  of  operations  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  whereas  now  their  secret  agents  had  to  contend  with 
the  vigilance  of  the  Turkish  security  service;  but  above  all,  the  Nazis  lacked  the  initiative  of 
their  imperial  predecessors  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

2  Robert  E.  Sherwood :  The  White  House  Papers  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  1948-9),  i.  315.  [This  work  was  originally  published  in  the  United  States  in  one  volume 
with  the  title  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins:  an  Intimate  History  (New  York,  Harper,  1948).  The  passage 
referred  to  here  does  not  appear  in  the  original  edition,  but,  in  future,  references  to  the  book  will 
be  cited  under  the  American  title,  and  pagination  of  both  editions  will  be  given.]  Churchill  had 
strongly  dissented  from  a  paper  dated  6  May  1941,  in  which  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  had  written:  ‘Egypt  is  not  even  second  in  order  of  priority  [to  the  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom],  for  it  has  been  an  accepted  principle  in  our  strategy  that  in  the  last  resort  the  security 
of  Singapore  comes  before  that  of  Egypt’  (Churchill,  iii.  375;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  422). 
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decided  upon  as  the  first  stage  of  the  joint  American-British  offensive  in 
Europe. 

In  view  of  the  precariousness  of  Britain’s  position  in  the  Middle  East  in 
these  early  years  of  the  war,  it  was  essential  for  her  to  economize  her  limited 
resources  by  retaining  the  maximum  goodwill  and  co-operation  of  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  region,  which  meant,  in  the  first  place, 
the  moderate  pan-Arab  movement.  This  was  not  too  difficult  in  Egypt, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  British  forces  were  located;  the  defeat  of  the  'Iraqi 
extremists  and  reinstatement  of  the  moderates  in  1941  settled  the  matter 
for  that  country.  In  the  Levant  States  and  Palestine,  however,  there  was 
no  simple  confrontation  of  British  and  Arab  interests,  but  in  each  case  they 
were  only  two  of  the  components  in  a  ‘problem  of  three  bodies’,1  the  third 
component  being  respectively  the  Free  French  and  the  Zionists.  It  was 
evidently  held  that  the  Anglo- Arab  entente  was  essential  to  the  war  effort2 
and  must  therefore  have  precedence  over  the  full  satisfaction  of  Free 
French  and  Zionist  claims.  The  partisans  of  those  claims  denounced  both 
the  morality  and  the  expediency  of  that  policy;  but  ‘to  be  obstinately 
insistent  upon  one’s  own  interpretation  because  it  is  one’s  own  is  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  heretic’.3  Governments  involved  in  the  immoral  business  of 
war  are  so  constrained  by  the  ‘discipline  of  facts’  and  have  so  little  freedom 
of  manoeuvre  that  often  their  only  choice  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  was 
for  those  who  criticized  or  condemned  the  British  policy  to  reflect  on  the 
likely  consequences  of  any  alternative  policy  they  might  put  forward,  and 
to  show  that  these  consequences  were  not  so  grave  as  those  responsible 
for  official  policy  feared;  and  this  the  critics,  partly  for  lack  of  the  full 
information  available  to  the  officials  and  partly  by  wilfully  ignoring  the 
public  facts,4  continuously  failed  to  do.  The  British  policy  was  dictated  by 
iron  necessity.  The  alternative  was  to  alienate  the  moderate  Arab  nation¬ 
alists  and  jeopardize  the  security  of  the  Middle  East,5  the  pivot-theatre 
of  the  war  from  1940  to  1943;  whereas  the  alienation  of  the  Free  French 


1  Cf.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Chicago,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  1945),  vol.  22,  p.  161. 

2  ‘I  have  spent  nearly  two  years  trying  to  avoid  .  .  .  serious  internal  trouble  in  our  bases’ 
(Wavell,  5  May  1941:  Churchill,  iii.  228;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  257). 

3  John  H.  S.  Burleigh:  The  City  of  God,  a  Study  of  St.  Augustine's  Philosophy  (London,  Nisbet, 
1949),  P-  98. 

4  Cf.  the  Labour-Zionist  Sydney  Silverman  in  the  House  of  Commons:  ‘They  feel  they  are 
entitled  to  say,  “We  expected  nothing  from  the  Tory  party  in  this  country.  .  .  .  But  for  their 
restrictions  on  immigration  [into  Palestine]  .  .  .  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  might  have 
escaped  from  Europe  in  time  before  ever  the  war  occurred”  ’  (1  August  1946,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  426,  col.  1263). 

5  The  hostility  of  the  ‘Iraqi  extremists  in  May  1941,  which  the  Palestine  and  Syrian  questions 
had  done  much  to  exacerbate,  was  overcome  only  by  the  narrowest  margin;  and  Lord  Wilson, 
writing  of  an  internal  Egyptian  political  crisis  in  April  1943  in  which  British  intervention  was 
considered,  remarks  that  the  replacement  of  one  division  of  troops  at  that  time  would  have  been 
‘of  the  greatest  difficulty’  (Lord  Wilson  of  Libya  [earlier  General  Sir  H.  Maitland  Wilson] : 
Eight  Tears  Overseas,  1939-1947  (London,  Hutchinson,  [1950]),  p.  158). 
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and  the  Zionists  could  not  affect  the  war  effort,  since  they  were  in  no 
position  to  withhold  their  co-operation. 

The  British  Government  had  centralized  their  strategic  planning  and 
co-ordination  of  the  Middle  East  by  the  appointment  of  Wavell  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  on  28  July  1939;  but  a  similar  co-ordination  on  the  spot 
of  political  and  economic  matters  was  delayed  for  nearly  two  years,  by 
which  time  the  complexity  of  his  task,  from  which  these  matters  could  not 
be  divorced,  had  proved  too  much  for  Wavell.  ‘The  handling  machine  at 
his  disposal  was  too  weak  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  vast  mass  of 
business  which  four  or  five  simultaneous  campaigns  imposed  upon  him’, 
Churchill  admits;1  and  in  the  chapter  which  he  has  contributed  to  this 
volume  Mr.  Hopkinson  has  amplified  this  admission : 

Two  things  emerged  clearly.  .  .  .  The  first  was  that  .  .  .  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Middle  East,  must  as  far  as  possible  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  admini¬ 
stration,  and  particularly  the  problems  of  supply.  The  second  was  that 
politics  had  become  so  irretrievably  mixed  up  with  military  affairs  that 
some  co-ordinating  element  was  required  to  deal  with  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole.2 

The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  State  for  the  Middle  East 
on  29  June  1941  and  the  creation  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre.3 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  ministerial  appointment  had  not  been  made 
almost  a  year  earlier,  when  Churchill  made  his  courageous  decision  during 
the  Battle  of  Britain  to  reinforce  the  Middle  East  so  that  it  became  a  major 
theatre  of  war.  It  is  true  that  British  resources  would  in  any  case  not  have 
sufficed  to  withstand  a  full-scale  German  offensive  against  the  region  in 
1941,  if  that  had  developed;  but  at  least  the  earlier  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  State  in  Cairo  would  have  ensured  a  more  effective  liaison 
with  London  than  was  provided  by  Eden’s  visits  in  late  1940  and  early 
1941,  and  the  Minister’s  advice  might  have  done  something  to  avert  that 
dangerous  dispersal  of  resources  and  effort  dictated  from  London  in  the 
spring  of  1941  which  seems  to  have  been  the  most  serious  error  of  British 
war-time  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Other  errors  of  detail  there  undoubtedly  were,  though  in  most  cases  no 
official  explanation  has  yet  been  published  to  match  against  comparatively 
irresponsible  criticism.  The  reasons  why  Zionist  and  Free  French  claims 
were  subordinated  to  a  policy  of  conciliating  the  Arab  majority  have 
already  been  suggested,  and  the  charge  levied  from  those  aggrieved 
quarters,  that  official  British  policy  had  an  unreasonable  affection  for  the 
Arabs,  is  unconvincing.  That  some  British  officers  and  officials — not 
usually  the  most  highly  placed — had  a  sentimental  or  self-interested  regard 
for  the  Arabs  is  undeniable;  but  Britain’s  critics  do  not  add  that  there  were 

1  Churchill,  iii.  239;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  270. 

2  See  below,  pp.  159  seqq. 


3  See  below,  pp.  169  seqq. 
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others  with  a  similar  regard  for  Zionism  or  France.1  The  suggestion  that 
the  movement  for  Arab  unity  and  the  Arab  League  were  British  creations 
is  absurd,2  for  British  policy  did  no  more  than  follow  the  trend  of  the 
politically  active  Arabs  and  seek  to  restrain  their  more  intemperate  ardours. 
Eden’s  famous  declaration  of  sympathy  with  Arab  unity  of  29  May  1941, 
and  the  guarantee  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  independence  which  followed, 
were  primarily  a  bid  to  conciliate  the  moderate  nationalists  in  the  critical 
strategic  situation  at  that  time,  and  a  tacit  admission  that  the  failure  to 
concede  them  something  in  the  previous  year  had  given  the  'Iraqi 
extremists  their  opportunity.  In  some  British  quarters  (though  again  not 
in  the  most  experienced)  there  was  probably  a  hope  that  such  expressions 
of  sympathy,  and  the  indispensable  British  support  given  to  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  independence  in  1943  and  1945,  would  be  repaid  by  Arab 
League  support  of  British  policy  after  the  war;  for  while  the  increasing 
range  of  aircraft  was  making  the  possession  of  bases  in  the  Middle  East 
somewhat  less  imperative  than  formerly  for  British  imperial  communica¬ 
tions,  the  discovery  that  the  region  contained  some  42  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  proved  oil  reserves  was  to  preserve  its  role  as  one  of  the  world’s 
strategic  centres  after  the  war.  Such  optimists  did  not  sufficiently  realize, 
however,  that  nationalism  is  a  daughter  of  the  horse-leech;  that  the  Arab 
moderates  who  valued  the  British  connexion  and  appreciated  British 
support  would  not  have  the  power  to  resist  the  irresponsible  forces  of  the 
press  and  the  street;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  various  commitments  made 
at  various  times  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  Palestine  would  rebound  on  their 
authors  like  so  many  dishonoured  cheques.3 


(v)  The  United  States 

Malta  is  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s  circumference  distant  from  New  York, 
and  Masqat  [Muscat]  an  entire  hemisphere  distant  from  San  Francisco. 
The  older  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East,  her  educa¬ 
tional  and  missionary  establishments,  were  non-political,  and  her  recently 
acquired  oil  concessions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  were  still  embryonic  at 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  United  States  Government  were  accordingly 
content  at  this  stage  to  leave  the  political  initiative  in  the  region  to 
Britain,  although  the  United  States  Ministers  to  'Iraq  and  Lebanon 

1  Hence  there  was  only  half-truth  in  the  assertion  that  ‘the  typical  “pro-Arab”  of  the  colonial 
service  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to  make  concessions  to  Arab  nationalism,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  other  people,  especially  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  the  French  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon’  (I.  F. 
Stone,  an  American  Jewish  journalist,  ^iontsl  Review,  28  December  1945,  p.  9). 

2  This  has  at  last  been  conceded  by  Marcel  Colombe  in  ‘L’figypte  et  la  crise  actuelle  de 
1’arabisme’,  L’ Afrique  et  I’Asie ,  3e  trimestre,  1950,  pp.  39-40,  and  ‘L’figypte  et  les  origines  du 
nationalisme  arabe’,  ibid.  2e  trimestre,  1951,  pp.  31-32. 

3  The  Minister  of  State  had  made  recommendations  to  the  War  Cabinet  for  the  post-war 
treatment  of  the  Palestine  question  (see  below,  p.  163,  note  1).  These  recommendations  have 
not  been  published,  but  were  the  germ  of  the  Anglo-American  experts’  federal  plan  of  July  1946. 
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performed  valuable  services  during  the  political  crises  of  April-May  1941 
and  November  1943  respectively. 

While  United  States  air  force  units  were  in  action  in  the  Middle  East 
from  the  summer  of  1942  onwards,  her  main  strategic  function  in  this 
theatre  was  the  indispensable  one  of  supply.  She  began  to  send  in  Lend- 
Lease  supplies  in  1941.  At  the  end  of  1942  she  took  over  and  greatly 
expanded  the  supply  route  through  Persia  to  the  U.S.S.R.1  She  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  operation  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre,  for  without 
her  exports  and  shipping  the  civilian  economy  of  the  region  would  have 
foundered  in  chaos.  Less  happily,  once  the  Axis  forces  had  been  expelled 
from  North  Africa,  the  thoughts  of  homo  oeconomicus  began  to  turn  from 
winning  the  war  to  the  struggle  for  post-war  markets.  The  American 
desire  for  an  ‘open  door’  for  exports  to  the  Middle  East  conflicted  with 
British  hopes  of  projecting  the  regional  planning  of  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Centre  into  the  post-war  period,  and  the  sterling  area  was  re¬ 
garded  darkly  as  an  artificial  device  for  restricting  American  competition.2 
As  in  the  First  World  War,  the  heavy  demands  made  on  the  oil  reserves 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  caused  exaggerated  concern  in  the  United 
States.  Envious  eyes  were  cast  on  Britain’s  large  reserves  in  her  Persian 
concession,  which  she  was  accused  of  hoarding;  and  the  realization  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government  themselves,  Britain  was 
playing  the  larger  part  in  making  up  the  deficit  in  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  budget 
engendered  in  some  American  oil  circles  an  unfounded  suspicion  that 
Britain  might  steal  their  extremely  valuable  Arabian  concession  away 
from  them.  In  1944  clashes  of  personalities  on  the  spot  led  to  diplomatic 
exchanges  between  State  Department  and  Foreign  Office,  and  both 
countries  replaced  their  respective  Ministers  at  Jidda.3  By  1943  Roosevelt 
was  apparently  taking  a  distinctly  ‘anti-imperialist’  line,  and  seems  to 
have  been  readily  open  to  suggestions  from  young  nationalist  rulers,  such 
as  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  Shah  Muhammad  Riza  of  Persia,  that  their 
countries  should  be  freed  from  ‘imperial’  treaties  or  concessions  and 
developed  after  the  war  with  the  aid  of  United  States  finance  and  tech¬ 
nique.  While  the  United  States  Government  had  not  yet  felt  the  need  to 
evolve  a  coherent  policy  for  the  Middle  East,  her  business  men  were  at 

1  After  the  war  the  warped  vision  of  Soviet  propaganda  professed  to  find  in  the  creation  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  Command  and  the  sending  of  American  advisers  to  Persia  only  evidence  of  ‘expan¬ 
sionist  aims’  (see  below,  p.  478,  note  5). 

2  See  below,  pp.  191-2. 

3  See  below,  pp.  361-3.  ‘It  is  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  factor  in  the  situation  In  Saudi 
Arabia  that  Anglo-American  economic  rivalry,  so  pronounced  in  the  oil  business  in  the  Middle 
East,  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  managed  to  influence  both  political  relations  and  defence 
considerations.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  Washington  subscribes  to  the  views  of  the  oilmen,  but 
one  hears  on  all  sides,  in  the  fantastic,  artificial  American  oil  town  of  Dhahran,  violently  anti- 
British  sentiments  .  .  .’  ( The  Economist  special  correspondent:  ‘Defenders  of  the  Middle  East — VI, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Yemen’,  29  July  1950,  p.  223). 
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this  time  turning  their  eager  eyes  upon  undeveloped  economic  resources 
in  the  region,  so  that  the  President’s  ‘anti-imperialist’  interest  may  not  at 
bottom  have  been  as  altruistic  as  he  imagined  it  to  be.  Imperceptibly 
to  the  non-specialist  observer,  in  fact,  United  States  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  had  grown  enormously  during  the  war,1  so  that  she  now  had  to 
form  for  the  first  time  a  cadre  of  Middle  East  experts,  originally  recruited 
largely  from  the  elite  of  the  staffs  of  her  educational  establishments  there. 
The  Anglo-American  harmony  extended,  however,  to  the  Palestine  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  aegis  of  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  both  of  whom  vainly 
sought  a  deus  ex  machina  in  Ibn  Sa'ud.  In  1944  the  problem  became  a 
factor  in  the  presidential  election,  owing  to  the  importance  to  the  party 
managers  of  the  5  million  Jews  in  the  United  States  (about  half  of  them 
in  New  York  State).  However,  Roosevelt’s  political  dexterity  and  the 
efforts  of  the  State  and  War  Departments  prevented  it  from  becoming  an 
American-British  issue  during  the  war;  but  they  only  deferred  it  until 
afterwards,  when  the  coming  to  power  of  a  heavily  committed  Labour 
Government  in  Britain  and  the  irresponsibility  (to  British  eyes,  at  least) 
of  the  Truman  Administration’s  intervention  converted  this  already 
intractable  ‘problem  of  three  bodies’  into  the  grim  realization  of  a  Marx 
Brothers  phantasmagoria. 


(vi)  The  Soviet  Union 

The  ethical  relativity  of  Marxism2  and  the  cynical  contempt  which  its 
Stalinist  exponents  have  shown  for  public  opinion,  except  as  a  party 
instrument,  have  resulted  in  sudden  reversals  of  Soviet  policy  without 
parallel  in  modern  times,  except  in  oriental  despotisms.  In  the  Middle 
East  the  Soviet-inspired  ‘united  national  front  against  imperialism’  had 
failed  between  the  wars  to  oust  Britain  and  France  from  their  mandates 
and  interests,  and  had  been  tacitly  shelved  in  favour  of  the  ‘democratic 
front  against  Hitlerism’  from  1935  onwards.  Izvestia  had  welcomed  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Agreement  of  12  May  1939  as  a  factor  for  peace;  but  after 
the  Kremlin’s  decision  that  Germany  was  more  biindnisfahig  than  the 
Western  Powers,  and  after  the  consequent  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the  left 
hand  of  its  relativist  judgement,3  the  Soviet  Government  sought  to  deter 
Turkey  from  concluding  alliances  with  Britain  and  France  and  to  close 
the  Black  Sea  to  their  navies.  The  Soviet  Union’s  furnishing  of  oil  to 
Germany  caused  Britain  and  France,  in  their  turn,  to  contemplate  at  the 
beginning  of  1940  bombing  the  Caucasian  oilfields  by  aircraft  flying  over 

1  By  1944  they  controlled  42  per  cent,  of  the  proved  oil  reserves  of  the  Middle  East,  which 
themselves  had  increased  5-8  times  by  new  discoveries  since  1936,  against  only  13  per  cent,  of 
the  smaller  quantity  at  that  earlier  date.  Absolutely,  their  share  of  Middle  East  oil  had  thus 
increased  nineteenfold. 

2  ‘We  deny  all  morality  taken  from  superhuman  or  non-class  conceptions’  (Lenin:  Religion 

(London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1933),  p.  56).  3  St.  Matthew  xxv.  41. 
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Turkish  or  Persian  territory;  and  in  his  conversations  with  the  Axis  Powers 
at  the  end  of  1940  Molotov  insisted  on  controlling  the  Black  Sea  Straits, 
‘Britain’s  historic  gateway  for  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.’,  and  on  extending 
Soviet  influence  ‘in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf’.  During  this 
Nazi-orientated  phase  of  her  policy  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  re-establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  two  men  who  led  the  extreme  nationalist 
resistance  to  the  war-time  fulfilment  of  their  countries’  alliances  with 
Britain — 'All  Mahir  of  Egypt  and  Rashid  'All  of  'Iraq. 

After  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1941,  Russia 
desperately  required  United  States  and  British  material  aid  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  road  and  rail  communications  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
ports  offered  the  least  difficult  means  of  access  to  her.  Hence  the  joint 
Anglo-Soviet  coercion  of  Persia1  to  permit  the  development  of  those  com¬ 
munications,  and  the  modus  vivendi  that  existed  between  the  Allies  in 
Persia  until  the  relief  of  Stalingrad.  The  Russians  did  not,  however, 
reciprocate  their  receipt  of  large  quantities  of  indispensable  American  war 
materials  transported  by  British  effort  over  this  route  with  any  goodwill  or 
trust  in  their  allies.  Instead,  from  the  first  they  incorporated  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia  within  the  ‘iron  curtain’  of  their  security  system,  and 
were  most  reluctant  to  admit  British  or  United  States  officers  or  officials 
even  on  matters  germane  to  the  common  war  effort,  or  to  discuss  the 
defence  of  Persia  in  the  event  of  a  German  break-through  in  the  Caucasus. 
They  also  appropriated  the  food  resources  of  their  zone,  the  most  producuve 
part  of  Persia,  left  the  Western  Allies  to  provision  the  capital  and  the 
poorer  southern  provinces  by  importation,  and  then  tried  to  exploit  the 
resultant  hardships  for  propaganda  purposes.  Nevertheless,  Soviet  depen¬ 
dence  on  Lend-Lease  supplies  prevented  them  for  two  years  from  coming 
into  open  opposition  to  the  Western  Allies.  Turkey  had  been  further 
estranged  from  Russia  by  Hitler’s  disclosure  of  Molotov’s  designs  on  the 
Straits,  and  the  Turkish  Government,  while  well  disposed  towards  Britain, 
continued  to  walk  delicately  between  Germany  and  Russia.2  If  the  two 
Russian  officials  and  the  two  Macedonian  Communists  accused  of  the 
bomb  attempt  on  von  Papen  at  Ankara  in  February  1942  were  in  fact 
acting  under  Soviet  orders,  as  seemed  possible  from  the  vehemence  of  the 
Soviet  opposition  to  their  arrest  and  trial,  the  motive  for  the  alleged  plot 
was  presumably  a  Soviet  attempt  to  involve  Turkey  in  armed  conflict 
with  Germany,  as  a  means  of  diverting  part  of  the  impending  German 
spring  offensive  from  Russia  against  Turkey  and  perhaps  the  Levant.  The 
published  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but  that  such  a  diversionary  strategy 
appealed  to  leading  Soviet  officials  was  later  demonstrated  by  Molotov’s 

1  ‘Inter  arma  silent  leges'  (Churchill,  iii.  428;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  482). 

2  A  popular  Turkish  slogan  at  this  time  was:  ‘the  Germans  in  the  hospital  and  the  Russians  in 
the  grave’. 
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proposal  at  the  second  Moscow  Conference  (October  1943)  that  Turkey 
should  be  ‘commanded’  to  enter  the  war  immediately,  and  by  Vyshinsky’s 
remark  that  it  ‘would  take  fifteen  German  divisions  from  the  Russian 
front.  .  .  .  Turkey,  if  she  were  to  expect  to  participate  in  the  peace,  would 
have  to  suffer  during  the  war  as  the  Russians  were  suffering.’1 

The  pertinacity  with  which  at  the  Tehran  Conference  in  November 
1943  Churchill  pressed  for  the  opening  of  an  Allied  front  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  with  Turkish  participation  caused  the  Kremlin,  however, 
to  lessen  their  interest,  ostensibly  because  the  United  States  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  said  that  to  equip  Turkey  would  delay  the  opening  of  the 
offensive  in  Western  Europe,  but  possibly  also  because  they  suspected 
Churchill  of  designing  to  forestall  their  military-political  occupation  of 
the  Balkans  and  wished  to  keep  the  Western  Allies  out  of  that  region. 
The  Turkish  Government  were  thus  placed  in  a  dilemma:  for,  while  they 
dreaded  the  prospect  of  the  Balkans  falling  under  Russian  domination, 
they  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  success  of  German  local  air 
superiority  in  expelling  the  British  expeditionary  force  from  the  Dodecanese 
in  October-November,  and  feared  immediate  German  reprisals  against  their 
chief  commercial  cities  and  their  main  heavy  industrial  region  of  Karabiik- 
Zonguldak  if  they  complied  with  the  British  wishes.  Their  refusal  to  take 
this  risk  unless  equipped  on  a  scale  which  the  British  Government  re¬ 
garded  as  exorbitant  and  unnecessary  caused  the  latter,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  to  discontinue  the  delivery  of  war  equipment  (February 
1944)  and  to  exert  diplomatic  pressure  to  compel  first  the  stopping  of 
chrome  and  other  essential  exports  to  Germany  (April)  and  then  the 
breaking-off  of  diplomatic  relations  (August) .  Affronted  by  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  Western  Allies,  the  Turkish  press  (with  a  versatility  which 
might  have  earned  the  admiration  of  their  Persian  or  Italian  confreres) 
had  turned  in  the  spring  to  court  the  Soviet  Union;  in  May  the  Turkish 
police  opportunely  ‘unearthed’  a  pan-Turanian  ‘secret  organization  which 
threatened  the  security  of  the  state’,  whose  previous  propaganda  activi¬ 
ties  had  been  common  knowledge;  and  the  Government  proposed  to 
Moscow  an  agreement  for  their  closer  political  co-operation  with  security 
guarantees  for  the  Balkans.  But  while  the  Soviet  press  rebuffed  with 
ridicule  these  Turkish  blandishments,  the  Kremlin  had  divested  them¬ 
selves  of  any  obligations  towards  Turkey  at  the  future  peace  conference 
on  the  ground  that  she  had  failed  to  enter  the  war,  and  proceeded  with 
their  military  conquest  of  the  Balkans.  At  the  third  Moscow  Conference 
in  October  1944  Stalin  raised  with  Churchill  the  future  of  the  Straits, 
arguing  that  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1936  was  now  out  of  date;  and, 
when  he  brought  up  the  matter  again  at  Yalta  in  February  1945,  he  found 
ready  agreement  from  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  that  it  should  be  discussed 

1  General  J.  R.  Deane:  The  Strange  Alliance  (New  York,  Viking  Press,  1947),  p.  22. 
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at  the  next  meeting  of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers.  Turkey’s  declaration 
of  war  on  the  Axis  on  23  February  1945  produced  only  more  sarcasm  from 
the  Soviet  press,  and  on  19  March  the  Soviet  Government  denounced  the 
Soviet-Turkish  Treaty  of  Neutrality  and  Non- Aggression,  as  they  were 
legally  justified  in  doing,  on  the  ground  that  it  needed  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  new  situation.  In  Persia,  meanwhile,  a  vigorous  ‘Party  of  the  Masses’ 
(Tuda)  had  been  growing  under  the  leadership  of  a  small  group  of 
Persian  Communists,  with  the  ready  support  of  the  young  ‘intellectuals’, 
disgusted  by  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  of 
the  trade-union  movement  whose  early  growth  it  fostered  and  canalized. 
A  lively  Left-wing  press  came  into  existence  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Soviet  authorities,  and  organized  itself  into  a  ‘Freedom  Front’  in  July 
1943;  but  the  return  to  Persia  in  1943  of  a  former  Premier,  Saiyid  Ziya 
ud-Din  Tabataba’i,  a  sort  of  Tory  progressive  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  Riza  Shah  and  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Palestine, 
caused  him  to  be  denounced  by  the  Tuda  as  a  British  agent.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1943-4  representatives  of  British  and  United  States 
oil  companies  arrived  in  Persia  to  compete  for  concessions  in  the  south-east. 
Probably  with  the  idea  of  gaining  time,  the  Persian  Government  engaged 
consultants  and  advisers  to  report  on  Persia’s  oil  reserves  and  kindred 
matters;  but  the  fact  that  these  appointments  all  went  to  Americans,  and 
the  publication  on  8  August  1944  of  a  general  Anglo-American  oil  agree¬ 
ment,  probably  decided  the  Kremlin  to  revive  Russian  claims  to  oil  con¬ 
cessions  in  north  Persia  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  Tsarist  regime; 
for  though  the  Soviet  Union  had  renounced  all  such  concessions  in  their 
1921  treaty  with  Persia,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be 
ceded  to  any  other  Power.  The  United  States  was  at  this  time  so  insistent 
in  her  quest  for  new  sources  of  oil  that  an  agreement  to  share  the  oil 
resources  of  Persia  might  well  have  been  reached  between  the  three  Great 
Powers,  but  the  Kremlin  characteristically  chose  to  act  alone.  On  26  Sep¬ 
tember  1944  the  Persian  Government  received  a  Soviet  request  for  a  con¬ 
cession  covering  the  five  northern  provinces,  which  had  been  obtained 
for  a  Russian  national  in  1916  but  subsequently  abandoned.  Under  the 
pressure  of  parliamentary  opinion  the  Persian  Government  had  already 
decided,  however,  not  to  make  any  decision  on  applications  for  concessions 
before  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  occupying  forces  after  the  war. 
While  the  United  States  and  British  Governments  accepted  the  decision, 
the  Soviet  negotiator  threatened  Persia  with  the  consequences  of  this  re¬ 
buff.  In  Tehran  Red  Army  detachments  protected  mass  demonstrations 
of  the  Tuda  Party  against  any  counter-action  by  the  Persian  authorities, 
and  in  the  Soviet  zone  free  rein  was  given  to  Left-wing  denunciations  of 
the  Government.  The  conflict  between  the  forces  of  Left  and  Right  was 
now  heightened,  and  the  country  was  virtually  divided  between  them. 
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In  the  north  the  Russians  systematically  forced  out  Persian  officials  who 
would  not  follow  their  policy,  and  in  the  south  Tuda  Party  headquarters 
in  several  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  hirelings  of  the  propertied  classes, 
now  organized  into  a  National  Will  Party  led  by  Saiyid  Ziya.  While 
Molotov  stated  at  Yalta  that  Soviet  relations  with  Persia  were  not  acute, 
Tuda  newspapers  began  a  campaign  in  the  first  half  of  1945  for  setting 
up  provincial  councils,  with  special  reference  to  Azarbaijan,  whose 
Turkish-speaking  population  had  closer  affinities  with  that  of  neighbouring 
Soviet  Azarbaijan  than  with  the  rest  of  Persia.  It  is  thus  evident  that  in 
Persia1  the  ‘cold  war’  had  opened  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  moment  when  the  ‘hot  war’  began  to  move  westwards 
with  the  relief  of  Stalingrad :  already  in  1943  the  forces  of  the  Persian  Left 
were  being  mobilized,  doubtless  with  Soviet  inspiration  and  support,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  regime  with  all  its  social  vices,  and  the 
propertied  classes  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  their  interests  and  privileges.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  already 
the  Soviet  objective  was  the  extrusion  of  all  Western  interests,  notably 
that  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  from  the  whole  country.  The 
British  and  American  quests  for  oil  concessions  in  the  south-east  early  in 
1944,  which  in  themselves  appeared  untimely  and  provocative,  had  the 
effect  of  precipitating  matters  by  bringing  out  the  Tuda  Party  in  open  and 
violent  support  of  the  crudely  presented  Russian  demand  for  a  concession 
in  the  north,  whereas  perhaps  Moscow  had  originally  intended  that  the 
Tuda  should  not  drop  the  mask  of  disinterested  liberalism  until  it  was  in 
a  position  to  dominate  the  Government.  At  all  events,  the  ‘cold  war’ 
began,  as  it  did  in  the  Balkans,  long  before  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Germany,  and  in  both  sectors  VE-Day  was  a  date  of  little  significance. 
In  the  Arab  world  the  U.S.S.R.  had  not  the  same  short-term  objectives 
as  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  but  contented  herself  during  this  phase  with 
establishing  diplomatic  missions  in  Egypt,  ‘Iraq,  the  Levant  States,  and 
Ethiopia,  and  encouraging  the  local  Communist  parties  in  those  countries. 
The  visit  of  the  newly  elected  Patriarch  of  Moscow  to  the  Levant  and 
Egypt  in  June  1945  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  respect  of 
the  Orthodox  communities  of  those  countries  for  the  Oecumenical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  re-establish  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
of  Tsarist  Russia  over  them;  with  it  went  a  proposal  to  reopen  the 
numerous  Russian  schools  founded  under  the  Tsars.  The  revival  of  the 
office  of  the  Armenian  Catholicos  at  the  same  time,  and  the  holding  of 
an  election  to  it  in  Soviet  Armenia,  was  an  attempt  to  win  the  support  of 
this  intelligent  but  scattered  people,  frustrated  by  its  minority  status  in 
a  number  of  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  obsessed  by  the  memory  of 
its  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  only  one  or  two  generations 

1  ‘Berceau  de  la  guerre  froide’  (fidouard  Sablier,  Monde ,  29  March  1949). 
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earlier.  In  the  Lebanese  crisis  of  November  1943  the  Soviet  Government’s 
temporary  alliance  with  de  Gaulle  conflicted  with  their  customary  support 
of  ‘national  liberation’,  but  the  London  Daily  Worker,  at  least,  was  able  to 
throw  the  blame  for  the  crisis  on  ‘reactionary  British  influences’.  By  the 
time  of  the  Syrian  crisis  of  May  1945  the  Soviet  Union’s  support  was 
already  swinging  away  from  the  French  and  towards  the  nationalists.  She 
was  alleged  to  have  warned  the  Arab  League  that  she  would  not  allow 
French  influence  in  the  Levant  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  Britain;  and 
a  statement  in  the  Red  Army  newspaper  Red  Star  in  July  1945,  that 
‘Britain’s  influence  in  the  Arab  world  has  been  declining  since  1941’,  may 
be  taken  as  the  principle  which  was  to  direct  her  aggressive  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  immediately  after  the  war. 


PART  II 


TO  THE  VICTORY  AT  AL-'ALAMAIN, 

1 939-1 942 

(i)  The  Egyptian  Bid  for  Independence,  June  1940 

A  British  official,  who  was  well  placed  to  assess  Egyptian  public  opinion 
at  the  time  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  has  described  it  to  the  writer  as 
one  of 

bewilderment  mixed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  anxiety  and,  on  the  other,  with  a 
pleasant  anticipation  of  the  weakening  or  destruction  of  Anglo-French  influence 
in  the  Arab  world.  There  was,  however,  no  panic  whatever,  for  the  public  did 
not  realize  the  imminence  of  war.1 

The  German  annexation  of  Bohemia-Moravia  and  the  Italian  annexation 
of  Albania  in  March  and  April  1939  administered  further  blows  to  Anglo- 
French  prestige,  but  without  rousing  Egyptian  public  opinion  to  any 
positive  action.  It  remained  apathetic  and,  in  so  far  as  it  attempted  to 
interpret  the  events  in  Europe,  it  contrasted  the  evidence  of  Axis  deter¬ 
mination  and  ruthlessness  with  the  apparent  Anglo-French  inaction.  The 
effect  of  reports  of  the  visits  of  German  generals  in  the  spring  of  1939  to 
the  Italian  garrison  of  some  80,000  troops  in  Cyrenaica,  whose  frontier 
lay  only  400  miles  from  Cairo,  was  far  from  being  counterbalanced  by 
Egyptian  confidence  in  the  British  garrison  in  Egypt  (numbering  some 
10,000  men)  or  in  the  Egyptian  army,  which  was  only  now  in  process  of 
reorganization  and  expansion  from  the  embryonic  and  ineffectual  state 
in  which  British  doubts  of  the  role  it  might  some  day  play  had  previously 
kept  it.2 

1  For  the  limited  range  of ‘public  opinion’  in  Middle  Eastern  countries,  cf.  Survey  for  1939-46: 
The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  125-7.  After  Munich  the  wealthy  industrialist  and  ex-Premier 
Isma'Il  Sidql  had  complained  in  Parliament  that  although  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  1936 
(Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs :  Documents  on  International  Affairs ,  1936  [referred  to  here¬ 
after  as  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)]  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1937),  pp.  476- 
503)  did  not  compel  Egypt  to  fight  on  Britain’s  side,  it  required  her  to  put  her  territory  and  her 
services  at  the  disposal  of  her  ally’s  forces.  His  argument,  that  Egypt  ought  to  be  free  to  decide 
her  own  course  of  action  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  received  at  the  time  virtually  no  support  ( The 
Times,  23  and  28  December  1 938) ;  but,  according  to  Ciano  ( Diario  i939(-i943 ),  2  vols.,  4th  edition 
(Milan,  Rizzoli,  1947) ;  Ciano’’ s  Diary  1939-1943,  ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge  (London,  Heinemann, 
1947),  25  February  1939),  the  Egyptian  Minister  to  Berlin,  Murad  Sid  Ahmad,  asked  the 
Italian  Ambassador  in  the  name  of  his  King,  ‘who  declared  himself  to  be  anti-British’  ( odiatore 
degli  Inglesi),  whether,  if  Egypt  proclaimed  her  neutrality  and  Britain  sought  to  intervene,  the 
Axis  would  be  ready  to  support  King  Faruq’s  policy.  After  the  publication  of  Giano’s  Diary  an 
officially  inspired  denial  of  the  veracity  of  this  statement,  and  of  another  referring  to  an  alleged 
offer  of  neutrality  made  by  the  Egyptian  Minister  in  Rome  shortly  before  Italy’s  entry  into  the 
war  (see  below,  pp.  37-38),  appeared  in  the  Cairo  al-Ahram. 

2  Cf.  Political  and  Strategic  Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  (R.I.I.A.),  pp.  12 1-2;  Major-General 
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When  the  Italian  Minister  to  Egypt  returned  from  a  visit  to  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  May  1939  he  brought  verbal  assurances  of  Italian  good¬ 
will;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  visit  of  Balbo,  Governor  of  Libya, 
on  9-10  May.  Balbo  had  an  audience  with  King  Faruq  and  was  given 
a  public  dinner  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  thought  that  Italy  was 
angling  for  a  non-aggression  pact;  but  the  Prime  Minister,  Muhammad 
Mahmud,  while  confirming  that  he  sought  good  relations  with  Italy, 
stood  firmly  by  the  alliance  with  Britain.  On  the  same  day  as  the  Italian 
invasion  of  Albania  the  whole  of  the  Western  Desert  south  of  the  coast 
road  had  been  proclaimed  a  closed  area;  the  British  Military  Mission  was 
increased  in  numbers  to  fit  the  expanding  size  of  the  Egyptian  army; 
and  a  leading  anti-British  propagandist,  the  Volkischer  Beobachter’s  Cairo 
correspondent  Paul  Schmitz,  was  expelled  on  10  May.  The  appointment 
on  28  July  of  General  Wavell  as  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief 
in  the  Middle  East1  and  the  arrival  of  Indian  reinforcements  in  August 
did  something  to  stiffen  Egyptian  morale;  and  when  German-Polish 
relations  reached  their  crisis  in  the  last  days  of  August  Egyptian  public 
opinion  received  the  news  calmly.  The  Wafdist  Opposition,  which  for 
reasons  of  party  tactics  had  been  bitterly  assailing  Britain  in  the  spring, 
abandoned  their  campaign;  and  even  the  strident  Ahmad  Husain,  leader 
of  the  extremist  Young  Egypt  Party  (Misr  al-Fatah),  of  whose  connexion 
with  the  German  and  Italian  secret  services  the  Egyptian  police  were 
stated  to  have  found  documentary  evidence,2  declared  that  his  group 
would  ‘stand  by  Britain  till  final  victory,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
glorious  future  for  Egypt’.3 

Before  this  time,  however,  Muhammad  Mahmud,  whose  ill  health  had 
been  reported  for  some  months,  had  felt  unable  to  face  the  increasing 
responsibilities  of  office  and  had  resigned  on  12  August  1939.  He  was 
succeeded  by  'All  Mahir,  a  lawyer-politician  who  had  been  Prime  Minister 
for  four  months  in  1935-6  and  had  then  shown  himself  both  able  and 
impartial.4  In  1937  King  Faruq  had  appointed  him  Chief  of  the  Royal 
Cabinet,  a  position  of  influence  second  only  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  view  of  the  considerable  powers  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  Egyptian 


R.  J.  Collins:  Lord  Wavell  (1883-1941):  a  Military  Biography  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Collins: 
Wavell]  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1948),  p.  197.  Units  of  the  Egyptian  garrison  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  nationalist  agitation  against  Britain  in 
1924  (1 Survey  for  1925,  i.  247-51). 

1  On  the  military  background  of  this  appointment  see  Collins:  Wavell,  pp.  191-2. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  14  April  1939. 

3  Misr  al-Fatah,  31  August,  quoted  by  Oriente  Moderno,  September  1939,  p.  512. 

4  Philip  Graves:  ‘The  Story  of  the  Egyptian  Crisis’,  Nineteenth  Century,  March  1938,  p.  302. 
The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Miles  Lampson  (afterwards  Lord  Killearn) ,  was  said  to  have  once 
called  him  ‘the  cleverest  brain  in  the  Middle  East’  (Frankfurter  feitung,  23  February  1939);  cf. 
J.  Heyworth-Dunne :  Religious  and  Political  Trends  in  Modern  Egypt,  pp.  23-28;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears 
Overseas,  pp.  23,  39. 
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Constitution.  Since  that  time  'All  Mahir  had  developed  a  great  personal 
influence  over  the  young  King,  who  relied  almost  entirely  upon  his  guid¬ 
ance,1  and  he  had  during  the  same  period  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
influence  over  the  permanent  governmental  machine,  particularly  the 
police.  He  now  formed  a  Cabinet  with  a  somewhat  nationalist  flavour, 
and  some  British  misgivings  were  aroused  by  the  immediate  dismissal  ‘for 
reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency’  of  five  under-secretaries,  and  notably 
of  Sir  Amin  'Uthman  (Osman),  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Treaty;  this  pro-British  personality  was  now  pensioned  off  at 
the  age  of  forty.2  According  to  a  well-placed  commentator, 

Ali  Maher  had  three  main  ambitions  during  this  period.  He  sincerely  strived  for 
an  independent  Egypt  and  hoped  to  make  use  of  the  War  in  order  to  acquire  for 
his  country  a  place  worthy  of  her.  Ali  Maher  hoped  to  show  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world  that  Egypt  was  capable  of  forming  an  independent  policy  which  was  not 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  British.  .  .  .  He  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  Islamic 
propaganda  by  emphasizing  religious  ceremonial  in  order  to  give  Egypt  a 
greater  prestige  within  the  Muslim  world.3 

Immediately  after  the  British  declaration  of  war  on  Germany,  the 
Egyptian  Government  broke  off  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
with  Germany,  sequestrated  German  property,  and  interned  all  German 
subjects  who  could  not  establish  an  anti-Nazi  record.  They  proclaimed 
a  ‘state  of  siege’  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  Military  Governor;  placed 
the  ports  under  British  naval  control;  and  imposed  a  strict  censorship  of 
posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  the  press,  with  British  participation. 
And  these  measures  came,  it  is  important  to  note,  not  from  an  administra¬ 
tion  dominated  by  permanent  British  officials,  as  in  the  First  World 
War,  but  from  an  entirely  Egyptian  Government  and  administration, 
with  at  most  a  few  British  experts  in  Egyptian  employ  without  direct 

1  'All  Mahir  was  reported  to  have  said,  in  an  interview  given  to  Akhbdr  al-Tawm  (28  April 
1945),  that  at  the  last  interview  which  he,  being  then  Prime  Minister,  had  with  King  Fu’ad,  the 
dying  King  had  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  recall  of  Prince  Faruq  from  Britain,  where  he 
was  then  studying;  but  'Ali  Mahir  had  insisted  that  this  was  politically  necessary,  and  after 
Fu’ad’s  death  had  on  his  own  initiative  instructed  Faruq’s  tutor,  Hasanain,  to  return  immediately 
with  the  young  King.  (On  the  following  day  a  notice  was  published  that  certain  statements 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  'All  Mahir  in  this  interview  were  incorrect;  but  this  bears  all  the 
marks  of  an  inspired  ddmenti .)  It  will  be  recalled  that  Lord  Cromer  had  in  1894  regarded  'All 
Mahir’s  father,  who  as  Under-Secretary  for  War  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  young  Khedive 
'Abbas  II,  as  an  undesirable  influence  and  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  office.  Mahir  Pasha 
eventually  obtained  civil  employment  and  was  stated  to  have  worked  cordially  with  the  British 
officials  (Lord  Cromer:  Abbas  II  (London,  Macmillan,  1915),  pp.  50-59);  but  the  incident  no 
doubt  affected  the  outlook  of  his  elder  son,  then  eleven  years  old. 

2  The  Times,  20  August  1939;  Great  Britain  and  the  East,  31  August  1939,  p.  224. 

3  Heyworth-Dunne,  op.  cit.  pp.  25-26.  The  British  Intelligence  was  afterwards  reported  to 
have  discovered  (probably  from  German  documents  seized  at  the  outbreak  of  war)  that  ‘All 
Mahir  had  been  receiving  Axis  funds  through  the  Dresdner  Bank  (Pendennis,  pseud.,  in 
Observer,  3  February  1952). 
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power  to  enforce  their  advice.  The  Prime  Minister  informed  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Times'. 

Egypt  and  its  people  are  loyal  and  sincere  friends  of  Britain,  and  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  help  her.  We  shall  oppose  with  all  our  might  any  attempt 
at  domination  by  brute  force.  .  .  .  We  struggled  for  years  to  obtain  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  preserve  this  independence  we  are  ready  to  make  every 
sacrifice.1 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  reopening  of  the  Egyptian  Parliament 
on  1 8  November  reiterated  the  Government’s  intention  to  give  the  British 
ally  full  collaboration  and  to  defend  the  country’s  territory  and  inde¬ 
pendence  with  all  the  forces  at  their  disposal. 

Hostilities  were  still  far  away  in  Europe,  and  their  first  important 
impact  on  Egypt  came  in  connexion  with  the  export  of  the  season’s  cotton 
crop,  now  ready,  which  with  its  by-products  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  of 
her  total  exports.  Cotton  prices  for  the  previous  season  had  been  depressed, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  war  might  be  accompanied  by  a  cotton  boom, 
as  the  First  World  War  had  been.  At  present,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
there  could  be  no  export  to  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland,  who  had  in  1938-9  bought  some  70,000  tons  of  cotton,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  Egypt’s  total  cotton  export;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  British 
navicert  system  would  prevent  neutral  European  countries  from  greatly 
exceeding  their  purchases  of  the  previous  season.  Consequently,  it  was 
claimed  that  Britain  should  make  good  the  Egyptian  loss.  Exporters  in 
Alexandria,  however,  who  hoped  to  get  higher  prices  for  at  least  part  of 
the  crop  than  would  be  realized  by  a  British  bulk  purchase,  resisted  the 
proposal  of  some  Egyptian  circles  that  Britain  should  buy  the  whole  of 
the  new  crop ;  and  eventually  the  claim  was  narrowed  down  to  a  proposal 
that  Britain  should  purchase  the  70,000  tons  denied  to  Greater  Germany 
and  the  conquered  countries.  Cotton  prices  had  now  begun  to  rise, 
following  an  Egyptian  Government  guarantee  to  buy  cotton  surpluses  at 
the  price  prevailing  on  25  October.  On  16  November  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  to  buy  up  to  70,000  tons  if  market  prices  fell  below  the 
level  of  11  November,  which  were  already  5-10  per  cent,  above  the 
Egyptian  Government’s  datum  of  25  October;  but  the  Egyptian  Cotton 
Board  rejected  this  offer,  arguing  that  Britain  should  buy  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  price,  which  had  continued  to  rise  by  another  3-4  per  cent,  since 
1 1  November.  The  Egyptian  cotton-dealers,  in  fact,  regarded  the  British 
offer  to  purchase,  not  as  first  aid  in  adversity,  but  as  a  source  of  profit 
for  themselves,  since  the  fallahin  who  grew  the  cotton  had  already  dis¬ 
posed  of  most  of  their  crop  to  them  at  the  low  prices  previously  prevailing.2 
In  the  event,  increased  purchases  by  Britain  and  her  allies,  as  compared 

2  Great  Britain  and  the  East,  7  December  1939,  p.  460. 
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with  the  previous  season,  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the 
German-controlled  markets,  while  sales  to  neutrals  also  increased;  it  was 
calculated  that  the  gross  return  per  acre  under  cotton  for  this  season  had 
only  once  been  exceeded  in  the  past  ten  years.1  Nevertheless,  the  feeling 
unreasonably  prevailed  that  Britain,  in  declining  to  be  exploited,  had 
been  less  generous  to  Egypt  than  in  her  loans  to  Turkey;  and  the  matter 
lent  itself  to  misrepresentation2  and  anti-British  propaganda. 

The  British  Government’s  policy  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  forces  was  that  they  should  be  developed  into  efficient  modern 
forces  capable  of  co-operating  with  the  British  forces  in  the  defence  of 
Egypt;  and  it  was  envisaged  that  the  Egyptian  army  in  war  should  be 
placed,  subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  Egyptian  Government  at  the  time, 
under  the  command  of  the  G.O.C.  British  Troops  in  Egypt.3  As  Egypt 
had  not  declared  war,  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  army  had  not  so 
far  been  transferred,  and  liaison  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  forces 
continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  British  Military  Mission.  The  Mission’s 
advice  was  not  always  welcomed  by  the  Egyptian  Chief  of  Staff,  the  pan- 
Arab  nationalist  'Aziz  'All  al-Misri,4  and  the  Prime  Minister  reluctantly 
removed  him,  ostensibly  on  three  and  a  half  months’  sick  leave,  early  in 
February  1940.  Egyptian  opinion  was  not,  however,  deceived  about  the 
underlying  cause  of  his  removal :  a  deputy  asked  in  Parliament  whether 
the  British  Military  Mission  had  exceeded  its  function,  and  what  steps 
the  Cabinet  had  taken  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 

On  17  February  the  Prime  Minister,  with  the  Ministers  of  Defence  and 
Public  Works,  left  for  an  official  visit  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the 
first  such  visit  since  the  Treaty  of  1936  had  restored  Egypt’s  pre-1924 
status  in  that  country.5  While  the  invitation  had  come  originally  from  the 
British  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  the  Egyptian  press  had  hailed  his 
announcement  of  the  impending  visit  as  confirmation  of  the  nationalist 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  29  April  1940.  Exports  in  the  seven  months  ending  31  March,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  in  1938-9,  showed: 

To  Britain  and  Allies  ......  +47,000  tons 

To  German-controlled  countries  ....  — 40,000  ,, 

To  Neutrals  .......+  9,000  ,, 

2  As  in  a  memorandum  of  the  Wafdist  Opposition  to  the  British  Ambassador,  1  April  1940 
(text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1940,  pp.  230-1,  para.  v). 

3  Army  Council  Instructions  to  G.O.C.-in-C.  in  the  Middle  East,  24  July  1939  (General  Sir 
A.  P.  [afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord]  Wavell :  Operations  in  the  Middle  East  from  August  igjg  to 
November  igpo  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  13  June  1946,  no.  37609)  [referred  to  hereafter  as 
Waved:  Despatch  i],  Appendix  A,  para.  7). 

4  For  'Aziz  'All’s  earlier  career,  cf.  index  entry  in  Antonius:  Arab  Awakening.  Lord  Wilson 

comments  that  his  appointment  ‘was  an  astonishing  one;  in  the  upper  sixties  he  had  been  out  of 
touch  with  the  Egyptian  Army  for  some  years.  His  record  was  one  of  intrigue  and  trouble  with 
superiors.  .  .  .  He  visited  certain  army  stations  and  in  addressing  the  officers  extolled  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  German  Army  to  the  belittling  of  the  British  and  French  forces’  ( Eight  Tears  Overseas, 
p.  24;  cf.  Heyworth-Dunne,  op.  cit.  pp.  25-26).  5  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  696-7. 
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thesis  of  the  unity  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 1  During  their  visit  the  Ministers 
made  statements  and  sent  telegrams  whose  publication  kept  alive  the 
nationalist  enthusiasm.  The  Minister  of  Defence  called  on  Egyptian 
officials  at  Port  Sudan  to  defend  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  their  last  drop 
of  blood  (against  whom  was  discreetly  not  stated) ;  and  on  his  return  the 
Prime  Minister,  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  compared  his  visit 
with  that  of  Muhammad  'All  Pasha  in  1839,  ‘a  time  when  Europe 
refused  to  give  Egypt  justice’.2  It  was  not  surprising  that  a  nationalist 
newspaper  should  have  gone  on  to  call  for  a  change  in  the  status  of  the 
Sudan,  this  ‘obscurity’  in  Anglo-Egyptian  relations.3 

With  the  success  of  the  German  campaign  in  Norway  and  the  opening 
of  the  German  offensive  in  the  west,  it  was  felt  in  Egypt  that  Italy  would 
soon  enter  the  war.  In  any  case,  the  presence  of  60,000  Italian  subjects 
in  the  Egyptian  cities  was  an  obvious  vehicle  for  enemy  espionage  and 
propaganda.  Franz  Arkoszy,  a  Hungarian,  had  been  arrested  on  an 
Egyptian  ship  at  Alexandria  in  April  in  possession  of  explosives  which  he 
had  allegedly  received  from  the  German  Consul  at  Genoa  for  sabotage 
at  Marseilles,  the  ship’s  next  port  of  call;  and  it  was  stated  that  Italian 
anti-British  propaganda  was  doing  ‘an  incredible  amount  of  harm’.4 
Accordingly,  the  Egyptian  Government  decreed  the  death  penalty  for 
espionage,  high  treason,  or  the  spreading  of  subversive  rumours ;  the  Suez 
Canal  installations  were  declared  a  closed  area;5  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Western  Desert  was  authorized,  if  need  arose,  to  evacuate  the  civil  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  small  coast  towns  within  150  miles  of  the  Libyan  frontier. 
In  March  the  Prime  Minister  had  formally  denied  a  press  report  that 
Italy  had  renewed  her  offer  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Egypt;6  but 
Ciano  recorded  in  his  Diary  for  30  May  that  Murad  Sid  Ahmad,  who  was 
now  Egyptian  Minister  in  Rome,  had  spoken  on  his  own  responsibility 
of  an  eventual  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  his  Government.7  In  spite 
of  reassuring  public  statements  during  May,  the  unbroken  succession  of 
German  victories  and  the  impact  of  Axis  propaganda  caused  'All  Mahir 
and,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  his  King,  progressively  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  reinsurance  and  to  seek  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  Axis 
Powers,  who  might  soon  be  victorious.  In  this  course  they  were  actively 

1  e.g.  al-Balagh,  27  December,  al-Ahram,  28  December  1939. 

2  Oriente  Moderrw,  April  1940,  p.  173.  3  al-Musawwar ,  8  March  1940. 

4  Arthur  Merton  in  Daily  Telegraph,  7  May  1940. 

5  The  British  Foreign  Office  nevertheless  continued  to  insist  that,  in  accordance  with  the  1888 
Convention  of  Constantinople,  every  facility  should  be  extended  to  Italian  shipping  passing 
through  the  Canal,  even  when  it  had  become  obvious  that  Italy  was  only  waiting  for  the  right 
moment  to  declare  war,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  petrol  reached 

Italian  East  Africa  via  the  Canal  during  this  period  ( The  Times  Cairo  correspondent,  14  Septem¬ 
ber  1949). 

6  Bourse  Tgyplienne,  24  March,  al-Ahram  and  al-Misri,  25  March  1940. 

7  See  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  3°  May  1940. 
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supported  by  the  Egyptian  press,1  which  early  in  June,  with  Italian  inter¬ 
vention  now  imminent,  began  to  argue  that  the  present  circumstances,  in 
which  the  British  forces  might  use  bases  in  a  technically  neutral  Egypt  for 
offensive  operations  against  Italy,  had  produced  a  situation  not  foreseen 
in  the  treaty;  their  general  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  Egypt  should 
not  take  the  offensive  until  she  was  first  attacked  or  her  vital  interests 
threatened.  A  proposal  to  declare  Cairo  an  open  city  was  canvassed,  but 
it  was  remarked  that  ‘certain  military  authorities’  were  likely  to  oppose  it 
as  impracticable,  in  view  of  Cairo’s  importance  as  a  communications 
centre.2 

In  his  speech  on  10  June  1940  announcing  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war, 
Mussolini  declared  that  Italy  had  no  aggressive  intentions  against  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  Government  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Italy  on 
the  1 2th,  but  before  this  was  done  the  following  resolution  of  the  Egyptian 
Parliament  was  communicated  to  the  Italian  Government: 

( 1 )  Egypt  will  adhere  to  her  alliance  with  Britain,  will  respect  her  obligations, 
and  will  undertake  within  her  territory  to  furnish  her  ally  with  all  the  aid  and 
facilities  for  which  she  asks. 

(2)  Egypt  will  not  take  part  in  the  war  unless  she  is  attacked  by  Italy  in  one 
of  the  following  ways: 

(a)  If  Italian  troops  take  the  initiative  by  invading  Egyptian  territory; 

(b)  if  Italy  destroys  Egyptian  towns  by  bombardment; 

(c)  if  she  carries  out  air  attacks  on  Egyptian  military  objectives.3 

The  Italians  soon  made  air-raids  on  Sallum  and  other  Egyptian  border 
posts;  but  'Ali  Mahir  explained  on  17  June  (the  day  that  Petain  asked 
for  an  armistice)  that  he  regarded  these  as  frontier  incidents  that  could 
be  settled  by  diplomatic  means.4  Two  days  later  he  told  Parliament  that 
Egyptian  troops  had  been  withdrawn  a  few  miles  from  the  frontier  in 
order  not  to  involve  the  country  in  a  state  of  war  before  the  Government 
and  Parliament  had  made  a  decision — a  statement  which  was  received 

1  Heyworth-Dunne  states  that  'All  Mahir  was  ‘very  much  admired  for  his  stand  against  the 
British  Ambassador.  .  .  .  Moreover,  most  Egyptians  were  convinced  that  Britain  would  lose  the 
War  against  the  Germans,  especially  after  the  fall  of  France’  (op.  cit.  p.  86,  note  22). 

2  Akhir  Sa'a,  g  June  1940  (Paris  was  not  declared  an  open  city  until  the  13th).  A  subsequent 
plea  was  made  that  Cairo  was  ‘the  heart  of  Islam  and  a  centre  of  Muslim  culture’  ( Great  Britain 
and  the  East,  1 1  July  1940,  p.  32).  Article  7  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  1936  read:  ‘Should 
.  .  .  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  become  engaged  in  war,  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  will  .  .  .  immediately  come  to  his  aid  in  the  capacity  of  an  ally. 

‘The  aid  of .  .  .  the  King  of  Egypt  in  the  event  of  war  .  .  .  will  consist  in  furnishing  to  .  .  .  the 
King  and  Emperor  on  Egyptian  territory,  in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  legislation,  all  the  facilities  and  assistance  in  his  power,  including  the  use  of  his  ports, 
aerodromes,  and  means  of  communication.  It  will  accordingly  be  for  the  Egyptian  Government 
to  take  all  the  administrative  and  legislative  measures,  including  the  establishment  of  martial 
law  and  an  effective  censorship,  necessary  to  render  these  facilities  and  assistance  effective’ 
(Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1936,  p.  479;  see  also  pp.  476-503). 

3  Orienle  Aloderno,  July  1940,  p.  342. 

4  New  York  Times,  18  June  1940,  despatch  from  its  Cairo  correspondent. 
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with  frantic  applause  from  the  whole  Chamber.1  On  21  June  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  of  The  Times  wrote  that  Egyptian  rumours  of  a 
British  intention  to  force  Egypt  to  enter  the  war  in  the  absence  of  direct 
attack  by  the  enemy  were  authoritatively  denied  in  London, 

but  the  British  authorities  were  entitled  to  require  that  every  sort  of  activity 
likely  to  hamper  British  military  operations  should  be  loyally  discouraged  by 
the  Egyptian  authorities.  Full  effect  had  not  been  given  to  internal  measures 
considered  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  people.  .  .  .  The 
Ambassador  had  been  directed  to  urge  that  the  most  resolute  attitude  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Administration. 

Lord  Wilson  comments: 

The  Egyptian  Government  adopted  a  very  different  attitude  over  the  intern¬ 
ment  of  Italians  and  the  taking  over  of  banks  and  business  premises  as  compared 
to  the  previous  September  when  dealing  with  Germans. . . .  During  the  preceding 
year  our  security  service  had  been  able  to  mark  down  certain  meeting  places 
and  the  most  active  agents.  Though  the  police  were  most  co-operative  and  often 
acted  on  our  requests  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  function.  One  met  with  interminable  delays,  and  at 
times  was  faced  with  releases  on  the  order  of  a  Minister  without  reference  or 
consultation.  How  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  bad  news  from  France  or  the 
close  integration  between  a  large  number  of  Egyptians  socially,  financially  and 
economically,  with  Italians  both  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  it  is  hard  to  assess.2 

The  British  Foreign  Office  stated  in  1947  that 

documentary  evidence  which  has  become  available  to  us  since  the  end  of 
hostilities  confirms  evidence  that  had  already  reached  us.  This  evidence  would 
leave  no  doubt  at  all  .  .  .  why  the  United  Kingdom  was  obliged  to  make  the 
strong  representations  it  did  to  the  King  of  Egypt  for  a  change  of  government.3 

After  a  long  meeting  of  all  the  senior  Egyptian  statesmen  presided  over 
by  the  King  had  failed  to  agree  on  the  formation  of  a  national  government, 

1  Ibid.  21  June  1940.  The  Italian  Minister,  Count  Mazzolini,  and  his  Legation  staff  of  over 
a  hundred  persons  who  had  not  yet  left  Cairo,  were  ‘insinuating  that  if  Egypt  would  ignore  her 
Treaty  obligations  she  might  avoid  the  worst  consequences  of  Italian  aggression’  (Lord  Halifax 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  1 1  July  1940:  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 16,  col.  887).  Meanwhile,  at  their 
meeting  on  19  June,  Ciano  was  telling  Ribbentrop  of  the  Italian  Government’s  aspiration  to 
substitute  themselves  for  Britain  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  and  the  Sudanese  Condominium 
(cf.  Galeazzo  Ciano:  L'Europa  verso  la  catastrofe  (Milan,  Mondadori,  1948),  p.  564).  [An  English 
version  of  this  work  was  published  in  1948  with  title:  Ciano' s  Diplomatic  Papers,  ed.  Malcolm 
Muggeridge,  trans.  Stuart  Hood  (London,  Odhams  Press,  1948).  Both  works  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter  as  Ciano:  Europa;  Eng.  version.]  2  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  3g. 

3  UnitedNa.tions:  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Second  Year,  no.  76  (13  August  1947),  p.  1953. 
In  the  course  of  the  British  offensive  in  Libya  in  the  winter  of  1940,  the  documents  of  the  Italian 
Commanding  General  were  found  to  include  a  facsimile  copy  of  a  personal  and  most  secret  letter 
which  the  G.O.C.  British  Troops  in  Egypt  had  sent  to  'Aziz  al-Misri,  while  he  was  the  Egyptian 
Chief  of  Staff,  about  the  defence  of  the  Siwa  Oasis  by  an  Egyptian  garrison.  At  a  subsequent 
inquiry  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  it  was  claimed  not  to  have  been  established  whether  the 
leakage  had  occurred  on  the  British  or  the  Egyptian  side  (Wilson,  op.  cit.  pp.  53-54;  Bourse 
Egyptienne,  15  July  1946;  The  Times,  25  July  1 946,  despatch  from  Cairo). 
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the  King  accepted  'All  Mahir’s  resignation  on  23  June.  On  the  same  day 
the  Italian  Minister  and  his  overgrown  staff  finally  left  the  country. 

After  an  interval  of  five  days  Hasan  Sabri,  an  Independent  who  had 
been  Egyptian  Minister  in  London  and  was  Minister  of  Defence  in  1938, 
formed  a  new  government.  Among  the  changes  from  the  previous 
Government  was  the  dropping  of  the  nationalist  Muhammad  Salih  Harb 
as  Minister  of  Defence,  which,  it  was  significantly  remarked,  was  likely 
to  facilitate  Anglo-Egyptian  co-operation  in  military  matters.1  The  Chief 
of  Staff,  'Aziz  al-Misri,  who  had  had  his  ‘sick  leave’  extended  by  a  further 
six  months  from  31  May,  was  placed  on  pension  on  7  August  and  replaced 
by  a  general  more  satisfactory  to  the  British  authorities.2  The  important 
post  of  Chief  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  was  now  filled  by  the  Oxford-educated 
and  pro-British  Ahmad  Hasanain.  Under  these  new  auspices  Britain 
obtained  the  close  collaboration  in  defence  matters  which  was  essential  to 
her.  During  August  and  September  a  considerable  number  of  Italians  of 
military  age  or  otherwise  suspect  were  interned;3  a  closer  scrutiny  was 
made  of  the  bona  fides  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  anti-Nazi  refugees  from 
Germany;  and  without  any  declaration  of  war  Egyptian  military  units 
became  part  of  the  defence  of  the  Western  Desert,  Egyptian  anti-aircraft 
units  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Alexandria  and  at  Marsa  Matruh,  and 
the  Egyptian  army  also  provided  guards  for  vulnerable  points  in  the 
Delta.4 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  future  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  that  the 
moment  when  the  reality  of  the  war  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Middle  East  had  also  been  the  moment  of  the  collapse  of  Allied  resistance 
on  the  European  continent  and  the  moment  when  the  Axis  prospects  of 
victory  seemed  to  neutrals  virtually  certain.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  surprising  that  'All  Mahir’s  Government,  seeking  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  with  the  approval  of  King  Faruq  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
politically  conscious  stratum  of  the  population,  should  have  hesitated  to 
commit  themselves  to  Britain,  and  should  have  sought  instead  to  leave 
themselves  a  loophole  of  neutrality  for  renewing  contact  with  the  Axis. 

1  Cf.  Arthur  Merton  in  Daily  Telegraph,  29  June  1940;  The  Times,  leading  article,  3  July  1940; 
Heyworth-Dunne,  op.  cit.  p.  25. 

2  At  the  time  of  the  'Iraqi  putsch  in  May  1941,  al-Misri  unsuccessfully  tried  to  leave  Egypt 
secretly  (see  p.  200  below),  and  was  court-martialled  and  interned.  Salih  Harb  also  was  sub¬ 
sequently  interned.  These  two  and  'Abd  ur-Rahman  'Azzarn  (Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and 
Director  of  the  Territorial  Army;  later  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab  League)  appear  to  have 
formed  an  inner  Cabinet  under  'All  Mahir,  which  worked  to  consolidate  the  loyalty  of  the 
armed  forces  to  the  King,  and  so  to  use  them  as  the  support  of  their  own  power.  The  German 
Europaische  Revue  had  already  in  August  1939  forecast  for  'All  Mahir  the  possible  role  of  head  of 
an  ‘authoritarian,  above-party  Cabinet’  (‘Chef  eines  autoritaren  iiberparteilichen  Kabinetts’), 
(xv,  pp.  127-8). 

3  The  press  (e.g.  New  York  Times,  24  September  1940)  tended  to  exaggerate  their  number. 
According  to  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  239,  the  final  figure  of  interned  Italians  was  some  7,000. 

4  See  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  56. 
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This  Egyptian  attempt  at  reinsurance  had  left  the  British,  faced  with  the 
strategic  necessity  of  defending  against  Italian  attack  the  vital  Lower 
Egyptian  node  on  the  line  of  both  British  and  Italian  imperial  communica¬ 
tions  by  sea  and  air,  no  choice  but  to  interfere  with  the  threat  of  force 
majeure  in  Egypt’s  internal  affairs,  so  that  Egyptian  nationalists  were  made 
more  conscious  than  before  that  the  Treaty  of  1936  had  not  yet  secured 
them  the  complete  independence  which  was  their  objective. 

(ii)  The  Conquest  of  the  Italian  Empire  in  Africa  and  the 
Restoration  of  Ethiopia 

At  the  time  of  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war  in  June  1940,  she  appeared  on 
paper  to  have  an  overwhelming  superiority  to  the  British  forces  in  the 
Middle  East  and  East  Africa.  There  were  over  215,000  Italian  troops  in 
Libya,  and  over  200,000  in  Italian  East  Africa,  against  whom  General 
Wavell,  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  French  Levant  army,  could  muster 
some  85,000  men  only  in  his  scattered  command,  which  then  included 
East  Africa  also.1  It  is  true  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  Italian  forces  were 
African  native  troops,  and  that  the  loyalty  of  their  Ethiopian  levies  could 
not  be  relied  on;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  their  Eritrean  regiments 
had  a  loyal  record  of  service  with  the  Italians  going  back  over  fifty  years.2 
It  is  true  again  that  the  Italian  forces  were  not  self-supporting  in  the 
territories  which  they  occupied,  that  the  British  naval  blockade  could 
deny  them  vital  reinforcements  in  transport,  petrol,  and  tires;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  British  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  already  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  dangerously  under-equipped  in  armament  and 
very  considerably  outnumbered  in  the  air:  the  forces  in  the  Sudan,  for 
instance,  had  in  June  1940  no  tanks  and  no  guns  whatever,  except  for 
two  fixed  coastal  guns  and  an  obsolescent  howitzer  used  to  fire  salutes  at 
Ramadan,  while  the  exiguous  air  force  also  was  mainly  obsolete.3  Italy’s 
entry  into  the  war  had  made  the  reinforcement  of  the  British  forces 
through  the  Mediterranean  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  Italian  air  and 
naval  forces  based  on  Eritrea  made  even  the  long  sea  route  via  the  Cape 
and  the  Red  Sea  uncertain,  so  that  it  had  actually  been  thought  necessary 
to  reconnoitre  alternative  routes  via  Basra-Baghdad-Haifa  and  via 
Mombasa  and  the  Nile  Valley.4  By  textbook  strategy  it  would  appear 
that  resolute  and  co-ordinated  Italian  attacks  from  Libya  and  East  Africa 

1  See  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  14;  Churchill,  ii.  370;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  418. 

2  See  Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Information:  The  Abyssinian  Campaigns:  the  Official  Story  of  the 
Conquest  of  Italian  East  Africa  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Abyssinian  Campaigns ]  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1942),  where  mention  is  made  e.g.  of  the  ‘admirable  Eritrean  2nd  Brigade  .  .  .  which  had  an 
unbroken  tradition  of  victory  since  its  formation  in  the  “nineties”  ’  (pp.  26,  33). 

3  See  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  16;  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  249;  Abyssinian  Campaigns,  pp.  10-11. 

4  See  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  17;  Dudley  Clarke:  Seven  Assignments  (London,  Cape,  1948), 
pp.  25-77. 
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might  have  effected  a  successful  pincer-movement  upon  Egypt:  ‘the  British 
Empire  might  have  been  split  by  a  hostile  mass  stretching  from  Narvik  to 
Bulawayo’.1 

The  Italians  indeed  thought  that  the  war  was  over,  and  on  7  July  1940 
Ciano  presented  to  Hitler  the  Duce’s  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Middle  East: 

Egypt  and  the  Sudan: 

Syria  and  Lebanon, 

Palestine  and  Transjordan: 

Aden,  Perim,  Socotra: 

British  Somaliland  and 
Jibuti: 

However,  responsible  Italians  were  full  of  misgivings  about  the  prospects 
of  a  colonial  war  with  Britain.  Ciano  is  recorded  as  having  said  at  his 
conference  with  Hitler  on  12  August  1939: 

Though  Abyssinia  was  almost  pacified,  with  the  exception  of  certain  regions 
along  the  border  of  the  English  territory,  where  the  English  created  difficulties 
among  the  population  with  their  money  and  propaganda,  this  pacification  was 
only  on  the  surface.  It  would  be  sufficient,  in  a  general  conflict,  for  a  few  English 
aircraft  to  drop  leaflets  over  Abyssinia,  saying  that  the  world  had  risen  against 
Italy  and  that  the  Negus  would  return,  to  make  the  revolt  of  the  Abyssinians 
flare  up  again.  Besides  Abyssinia  would  be  cut  off  completely  from  the  mother¬ 
land  in  case  of  a  conflict,  and  the  fate  of  the  200,000  Italians  in  Abyssinia  would 
be  very  uncertain.  In  a  few  years  there  would  be  an  army  of  400,000  to  500,000 
men  in  Abyssinia,  and  if  a  conflict  should  break  out  then  it  would  be  possible 
to  attack  the  Sudan,  Kenya,  and  French  Somaliland  successfully.3 

The  same  fears  were  expressed  in  a  report  by  the  Inspector-General  of 
Blackshirts  in  East  Africa  in  April  1940;4  and  Ciano’s  Diary  entries  in  the 
next  few  weeks  are  eloquent: 

Badoglio  ...  is  concerned  about  Libya.  .  .  .  The  war  must  be  brief.  Not  more 

1  Abyssinian  Campaigns,  p.  22;  cf.  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller:  The  Second  World  War  1939-45: 
a  Strategical  and  Tactical  History  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1948),  pp.  91-92. 

2  Cf.  Leonardo  Simoni:  Berlino,  Ambasciata  d’ltalia,  1939-1943  (Rome,  Migliaresi,  1946), 
7  July  1940.  No  mention  was  made  of 'Iraq  and  Persia,  which  evidently  fell  within  the  German 
sphere  of  interest. 

3  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg,  1945-1946. 
Proceedings  and  documents  in  evidence  (Nuremberg,  International  Military  Tribunal,  1948) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  I.M.T.  Nuremberg ],  xxix.  47-48  (1871-PS) ;  trans.  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1939-46,  i.  177. 

4  See  G.  L.  Steer:  Sealed  and  Delivered:  A  Book  on  the  Abyssinian  Campaign  (London,  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1942),  pp.  41-42. 


Italy  to  take  over  Britain’s  politico-military  and 
juridical  position.  Abolition  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  and  creation  of  a  special  regime  for  the 
Canal  Area. 

Recognition  of  independence;  Italian  occupation 
of  strategic  points;  treaty  of  exclusive  alliance 
with  Italy;  cession  of  the  shares  of  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  [jz’c]. 

Military  occupation. 

Cession  to  Italy.2 
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than  two  or  three  months  .  .  .  because  our  supplies  are  fearfully  modest.  .  .  . 
Balbo  [Governor  of  Libya]  .  .  .  does  not  believe  that  the  war  will  be  quick  and 
easy.  The  forces  at  his  disposal  are  only  sufficient  for  a  short  conflict.  .  .  .  The 
attack  on  the  Alps  has  proved  the  total  lack  of  preparation  of  our  army,  an 
absolute  lack  of  offensive  weapons,  and  complete  lack  of  ability  in  the  higher 
officers.  ...  If  the  war  in  Libya  and  Ethiopia  is  conducted  in  the  same  way, 
the  future  is  going  to  hold  many  bitter  disappointments  for  us.1 

Under  a  dictatorship  the  personal  consequences  of  failure  were  serious 
enough  to  make  the  Italian  generals  circumspect.  They  were  thus  ready 
enough  to  credit  intelligence  reports,  ‘planted’  by  British  schemes  for 
their  deception,  which  estimated  the  British  strength  at  more  than  double 
its  true  figure;2  and  they  launched  their  initial  attacks  with  considerable 
caution.  According  to  Ciano’s  Diary ,  Graziani  made  the  heat  of  the 
Egyptian  summer  an  excuse  for  not  wishing  to  invade  Egypt  until  the 
following  spring,  and  complained:  ‘The  water  supply  is  insufficient.  We 
move  towards  a  defeat  which,  in  the  desert,  must  inevitably  develop  into 
a  rapid  and  total  disaster.’  His  subordinate  commanders  were  all  against 
an  offensive:  ‘Never  has  a  military  operation  been  undertaken  so  much 
against  the  will  of  the  commanders.’3 

In  September,  however,  Graziani  pushed  across  the  Egyptian  frontier 
and,  as  the  British  forces  were  withdrawn  before  him,  advanced  fifty 
miles  to  Sidl  Barrani,  where  he  halted.4  In  July  the  Italians  in  East 
Africa  had  occupied  the  Sudanese  frontier-posts  of  Kassala,  Gallabat, 
and  Kurmuk,  and  the  Kenya  frontier-post  of  Moyale,  using  greatly 
superior  forces:  at  Kassala  some  8,000  men  with  eighteen  tanks,  many  guns, 
and  a  twelve-hour  aircraft  bombardment  against  two  Sudanese  machine- 
gun  companies  and  a  mounted  infantry  company;  at  Gallabat  2,000  men 
with  guns  and  aircraft  against  one  platoon;  at  Kurmuk,  a  battalion  against 
seventy  Sudanese  police;  at  Moyale  two  brigades  against  one  company  of 
the  King’s  African  Rifles.5  The  refusal  of  the  Vichyist  civil  authorities  in 
French  Somaliland  to  support  General  Legentilhomme  in  his  wish  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  left  in  the  neighbouring  British  Protectorate  a  total  of 
some  3,000  men  with  one  battery  of  light  artillery  to  defend  a  country 
larger  than  England  and  Wales  against  an  Italian  force  outnumbering 
them  by  at  least  ten  to  one  and  far  better  equipped.  By  19  August,  a 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  29  May,  2  and  25  June  1940. 

2  See  Collins:  Wavell,  pp.  200,  248,  268-9;  for  Wavell’s  actual  strength,  cf.  ibid.  pp.  235-6. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  3 »  and  20  August,  g  September  1940.  Mussolini  himself,  in  a 

letter  to  Hitler  of  17  July,  exaggerated  the  difficulties,  speaking  of  the  600  kilometres  of  ‘real 
desert’  ( autentico  deserto)  that  lay  between  Cyrenaica  and  Alexandria,  and  of  shade  temperatures 
of  550  C.  (i3t°F.)  (see  Hitler  e  Mussolini:  Lettere  e  documenti,  ed.  V.  Zincone  (Milan,  Rizzoli, 
1946;  International  News  Service,  New  York),  p.  55).  In  fact,  the  maximum  shade  temperature 
of  an  average  summer  day  does  not  exceed  1  io°,  and  shade  temperatures  of  120°  are  only  rarely 
exceeded.  4  See  below,  p.  195. 

5  See  Abyssinian  Campaigns,  p.  14;  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  20;  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  259. 
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fortnight  after  the  Italians  had  crossed  the  frontier,  the  small  British  force 
had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Protectorate,  though  suffering  little 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  casualties.  This,  however,  completed  the  full 
extent  of  the  Italian  advances  on  all  fronts,  despite  their  vast  superiority 
to  Wavell’s  ‘pitifully  small  resources  in  man  power  and  material’.1  That 
the  Italians  did  not  take  greater  advantage  of  their  opportunities  Wavell 
ascribed 

firstly  to  our  Air  Force,  who  in  spite  of  inferior  numbers  everywhere  took  and 
kept  the  initiative ;  and  to  the  stout  action  of  the  small  covering  forces  in  Egypt, 
Sudan  and  East  Africa ;  and  finally  to  the  enemy’s  lack  of  preparation  or  desire 
for  hard  fighting.2 

Another  well-informed  British  authority  has  referred  to 

Italian  nervousness  of  their  ultimate  petrol  supplies,  of  the  soundness  of  their 
vehicles  and  tyres,  and  perhaps  of  the  loyalty  or  quality  of  some  of  their  units 
.  .  .  also  .  .  .  complete  misinformation  about  the  British  strength,  imparted  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  misleading.3 

The  Italians  had  succeeded  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  pacifying  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  provinces  of  Ethiopia  fairly  satisfactorily, 
but  had  never  been  able  to  suppress  a  serious  revolt  which  had  broken 
out  in  1937-8  in  the  mountainous  western  province  of  Gojjarn.  The 
British  Government’s  desire  not  to  provoke  the  Italians  before  their  entry 
into  the  war  had  extended  to  a  ban  on  Wavell’s  getting  into  touch  with 
the  Ethiopian  rebel  chiefs;4  but  these  chiefs  had  managed  to  communicate 
with  the  exiled  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  in  Britain,  and  he  had  sent  one 
of  his  staff,  Lorenzo  Taezaz,  on  a  secret  visit  to  Gojjarn  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  in  the  latter  half  of  1939.  Taezaz  is  stated  to  have  had 
the  help  of  the  British  general  staff  in  Cairo  in  travelling  to  the  Sudan- 
Ethiopian  frontier,  and  to  have  given  them  a  report  on  his  tour  on  his 
return  to  Cairo.5  In  September  1939,  moreover,  Colonel  D.  A.  Sandford, 
a  friend  of  the  Emperor  with  some  fifteen  years’  experience  of  Ethiopia, 
had  arrived  in  Cairo  to  advise  Wavell,  and  was  soon  in  touch  with 
Ethiopian  refugees  in  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Khartum.  An  Anglo- 
Ethiopian  Mission  was  set  up  in  Khartum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  arms 

1  General  Sir  A.  P.  [afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord]  Wavell :  Operations  in  the  Somaliland 
Protectorate,  iggg-ig^o  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  5  June  1946,  no.  37594)  [referred  to  here¬ 
after  as  Wavell:  Despatch  ii],  preface  by  the  War  Office,  para.  2.  On  the  steps  taken  to  reinforce 
the  Middle  East  Forces  in  August  and  September  1940  cf.  Churchill,  ii.  378-81,  395-401,  445, 
588;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  428-30,  446-53,  503,  664. 

2  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  50. 

3  Stephen  FI.  Longrigg:  A  Short  History  of  Eritrea  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1945);  P-  x44- 

4  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  8. 

5  Christine  Sandford:  Ethiopia  under  Haile  Selassie  (London,  Dent,  1946),  pp.  94,  104.  On  the 
other  hand,  Steer  ( Sealed  and  Delivered,  pp.  8-9)  stated  that  Taezaz  had  to  evade  the  British 
District  Commissioner  at  Gedaref;  but  Mrs.  Sandford  is  likely,  through  her  husband  Colonel 
Sandford,  to  have  been  the  better  informed. 
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provided  for  training  purposes.1  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Italy  declared  war,  letters  were  dispatched  to  the  Ethiopian  patriot  chiefs.2 
On  24  June,  Haile  Selassie  and  his  staff  left  Britain  for  the  Sudan,  where 
he  was  greatly  dismayed  at  the  small  amount  of  equipment  which  was  all 
that  could  be  spared  for  his  venture,  and  especially  at  the  total  absence 
of  air  support  and  artillery.3  On  12  August4  Sandford’s  mission  entered 
Ethiopia  from  the  Sudan,  and  by  25  October  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
co-operation  between  the  two  leading  patriot  chiefs  in  Gojjam,  Dejas- 
matches  Mangasha  and  Nagash,  who  had  never  found  it  possible  to  co¬ 
operate  before. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Middle  East  campaign  Wavell  considered  that  the 
fomenting  of  the  patriot  movement  in  Ethiopia  offered  the  best  prospect 
of  harassing  the  Italians  with  the  forces  available;  but  he  did  not  at  this 
time  contemplate  a  large-scale  invasion  of  Italian  East  Africa.5  He  was 
in  fact  concentrating  all  his  resources  upon  his  projected  offensive  in  the 
Western  Desert;  but  when  in  December  that  offensive  proved  successful 
beyond  all  expectations  he  decided  to  transfer  the  4th  Indian  Division 
from  that  front  to  the  Sudan,  so  as  to  make  possible  an  operation  for  the 
recapture  of  the  frontier-post  of  Kassala.  After  its  disaster  in  the  Western 
Desert  the  Italian  High  Command  had,  however,  decided  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  the  Sudan  frontier  to  the  best  defence  line  along  the  edge 
of  the  high  Ethiopian  plateau — Agordat-Aduwa-Gondar.6  They  accord¬ 
ingly  evacuated  Kassala  on  17  January  1941.  This  caused  Wavell  to 
revise  his  original  modest  plan,  and  instruct  Lieutenant-General  Platt 
to  press  on  in  pursuit  of  the  Italians  as  far  as  Asmara,  the  capital  of 
Eritrea.  Under  ‘strong  pressure’  from  Churchill7  Lieutenant-General 
A.  G.  Cunningham,  G.O.C.  East  African  Force  based  on  Kenya,  was 
ordered  to  attack  Kismayu,  the  southernmost  port  of  Italian  Somaliland, 
with  the  further  instruction  that,  if  he  were  successful  in  this,  he  should 
at  once  endeavour  to  cut  the  Mogadishu-Addis  Ababa  road,  by  which 

1  Collins:  Wavell,  pp.  226-7;  Wavell:  Despatch  i,  para.  22. 

2  See  Lord  Rennell  of  Rodd :  British  Military  Administration  of  Occupied  Territories  in  Africa  during 
the  Tears  ig4i-ig4y  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Rennell]  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1948),  p.  2. 

3  ‘It  would  have  been  better  had  I  never  left  England’  (Steer:  Sealed  and  Delivered,  p.  29).  The 
Emperor’s  more  enthusiastic  supporters  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Khartum  also,  appear  to 
have  given  him  the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  provided  with  troops  and  equipment  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

4  Sandford:  Ethiopia,  p.  106;  cf.  Steer,  op.  cit.  p.  60.  Rennell,  p.  2,  would  appear  to  be  wrong 
in  giving  the  date  as  1  August. 

5  General  Sir  A.  P.  [afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord]  Wavell:  Operations  in  East  Africa,  Novem¬ 
ber  ig^o-July  ig^i  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  10  June  1946,  no.  37645)  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Wavell:  Despatch  v],  p.  3528,  para.  6.  A  local  operation  at  Gallabat  early  in  November, 
though  not  an  unqualified  success,  had  the  effect  of  forestalling  an  Italian  plan  for  an  advance 
down  the  river  Atbara  towards  Khartum  (Collins:  Wavell,  p.  395). 

5  See  Abyssinian  Campaigns,  p.  32. 

7  Churchill,  iii.  75;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  84.  The  original  intention  had  been  to  wait  until  after 
the  early  summer  rains,  apparently  as  a  result  of  overestimating  the  Italian  strength. 
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the  enemy  drew  a  considerable  part  of  their  supplies.  Meanwhile  the 
preparations  for  the  patriot  rebellion  in  Gojjam  were  pushed  on  with 
great  energy,  and  the  Emperor  crossed  the  frontier  into  his  kingdom  on 
20  January. 

On  31  January  General  Platt’s  force  defeated  the  Italians  at  Agordat 
and  pursued  them  eastwards  to  the  escarpment  before  Keren,  ‘a  high, 
dark,  solid  wall  barring  the  way’,  ‘a  sudden  wall  of  razor  ridges  rising 
2,500  feet’,  through  which  a  road  and  railway  passed  by  a  gorge  which 
the  Italians  had  blocked  by  bringing  down  200  yards  of  the  cliff.  Wavell 
had  hoped  that  Keren  would  be  taken  by  the  first  week  in  February,  and 
Asmara  the  week  after;  but  the  Imperial  force  was  checked  here  by  an 
enemy  superior  in  numbers  and  occupying  the  higher  ground;  and  after 
initial  attempts  to  turn  the  Italian  position  had  failed,  it  was  necessary  to 
build  up  stocks  of  material  for  a  major  operation.1  Meanwhile,  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  advance  from  Kenya  caused  the  Italians  to  evacuate  Kismayu  on 
13  February.  In  the  following  week  he  forced  the  crossing  of  the  Juba 
River  on  a  broad  front.  He  now  knew  that  whole  units  of  the  Italian 
forces  were  dispersing  into  the  bush,  and  that  they  were  in  extreme  con¬ 
fusion.  He  decided  that  there  was  little  to  resist  him  between  the  river 
and  Mogadishu,  250  miles  ahead,  and  that  once  Mogadishu  had  fallen 
he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  advancing  the  further  800  miles  to  Harar. 
Despite  the  Cabinet  decision  in  early  February  to  send  the  largest  possible 
army  and  air  forces  from  the  Middle  East  to  assist  Greece  against  the 
anticipated  German  attack,  General  Wavell  approved  Cunningham’s 
plan:  ‘General  Cunningham  pressed  on  his  operations  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  was  usually  a  little  ahead  of  my  proposals  and  intentions.’2 
Mogadishu  fell  on  25  February,  with  great  quantities  of  war  material 
undestroyed,  including  350,000  gallons  of  motor-spirit  and  80,000  gallons 
of  aviation  petrol,  a  windfall  which  enabled  light  forces  to  continue  their 
advance  before  the  port  of  Mogadishu  had  been  reopened,  after  a  pause 
of  only  three  days.  The  leading  troops  now  advanced  an  average  of 
65  miles  a  day,  occupying  Jigjiga  on  17  March,  clearing  the  potentially 
difficult  Marda  Pass,  the  approach  to  the  Ethiopian  Plateau  from  the 
north-east,  and  occupying  Harar,  the  capital  of  Muslim  eastern  Ethiopia, 
on  25  March.  Diredawa  on  the  Jibuti-Addis  Ababa  railway  was  entered 
unopposed  on  the  29th.  In  these  operations  the  Italians  had  now  lost  some 
50,000  prisoners,  deserters,  or  killed,  against  only  500  British  Common¬ 
wealth  casualties,  of  whom  only  150  were  killed. 

In  view  of  the  low  morale  of  the  Italians  the  fall  of  Addis  Ababa  was 


1  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  pp.  3533-8;  Abyssinian  Campaigns,  pp.  37  seqq.;  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  342. 

2  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  pp.  3563-6  and  p.  3529,  paras.  14  and  16.  On  12  February  Mussolini 
assured  Franco  that  there  were  300,000  troops  in  East  Africa  under  good  generalship  and  that 
the  enemy’s  progress  was  bound  to  be  slow  (see  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  633;  Eng.  version,  p.  423). 
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now  imminent.  Cunningham  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  safety  of  some  20,000  Italian  civilians  in  a  city  of  100,000  Ethiopians, 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  thirsting  for  revenge  on  those  who  had 
proved  themselves  brutal  conquerors  and  oppressive  rulers:  the  milder 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  could  not  be  expected  to  have  effaced 
the  memory  of  the  widespread  atrocities  committed  by  the  Italians  after 
the  attempt  on  the  Viceroy  Graziani  in  1 937-1  Cunningham,  therefore, 
arranged  with  Aosta,  as  supreme  commander  of  the  Italian  troops  in 
East  Africa,  that  the  Italian  armed  force  provided  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  in  Addis  Ababa  should  remain  in  the  city  until  relieved 
of  their  duty  by  the  British.  The  capital  was  entered  on  6  April : 

The  Ethiopians  behaved  with  admirable  restraint,  and  except  for  minor  instances 
of  looting,  no  major  incidents  on  their  part  took  place.  Not  so  with  the  Italians, 
who,  civilians  and  police  alike,  were  in  a  highly  nervous  condition.  Within  the 
first  48  hours  of  entering  the  town  two  shooting  incidents  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  occurred.  .  .  .  These  incidents  convinced  the  authorities  in  Addis  Abeba 
that  the  danger  of  leaving  the  Italians  their  arms  was  greater  than  what  might 
be  expected  from  other  sources  [i.e.  the  Ethiopians]. 

The  disarmament  programme  was  therefore  pushed  on  with  all  speed,  and 
by  the  end  of  April  no  more  Italian  police  were  left  in  the  town.  Their 
place  was  taken  by  Ethiopian  police  in  the  charge  of  British  officers  and 
N.C.O.s.2 

Meanwhile  Platt’s  attack  on  the  Keren  position,  resumed  on  15  March, 
was  finally  successful  by  the  27th,  at  a  total  cost  of  500  killed  and  3,000 
wounded,  the  heaviest  casualties  of  the  entire  campaign.  On  1  April  the 
Italians  abandoned  Asmara,  and  the  port  of  Masawa  was  surrendered 
on  the  8th.  On  the  nth  President  Roosevelt  announced  that  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden  were  no  longer  a  combat  zone  within  the  meaning 
of  the  American  Neutrality  Act,  so  that  American  vessels  could  now  carry 
war  supplies  to  the  British  Middle  East  Forces  by  this  route.3 

In  Gojjam  the  Italians  had  set  up  as  governor  the  hereditary  ruler  of 
the  province,  Ras  Hailu  Tekla  Haimanot,  a  double-dealing  ‘baron’  who 
had  never  willingly  accepted  the  overlordship  of  Haile  Selassie:4  their 
hope  was  that  the  loyalties  of  the  patriot  forces  would  thus  be  divided. 
Colonel  O.  C.  Wingate’s  small  force  of  Sudanese  and  Ethiopians  suc¬ 
ceeded,  however,  in  deceiving  the  indecisive  Italian  commander  about 
its  strength,  and  forced  him  in  March  to  withdraw  eastwards  to  Debra 
Markos.  Here  the  disparity  between  the  opposing  forces  reached  a 
fantastic  point:  Wingate’s  300  men  were  faced  by  no  fewer  than  12,000 

1  Sandford:  Ethiopia,  pp.  93-94;  Steer:  Sealed  and  Delivered,  pp.  39-40. 

2  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  p.  3589,  paras.  77-78. 

3  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  jr. :  Lend-Lease,  Weapon  for  Victory  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944), 

pp.  136-8.  4  Sandford:  Ethiopia,  pp.  39-40. 
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Italian  and  Colonial  troops.  Nevertheless  a  war  of  nerves  which  demon¬ 
strated  the  natural  fighting  qualities  of  the  Sudanese  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  deserters  from  the  Italian  native  troops  at  the  rate  of  over  100  a  day, 
and  finally  forced  the  evacuation  of  Debra  Markos  on  1  April.  The 
Emperor  arrived  there  on  the  6th,  and  Ras  Hailu  made  his  submission,1 
but  was  believed  to  be  still  in  communication  with  the  enemy.  Thus  in  a 
six-weeks  campaign,  in  which  the  sole  regular  force  had  been  fifty  British 
officers,  twenty  British  other  ranks,  800  Sudanese,  and  800  Ethiopian 
troops  with  four  3-inch  mortars,  the  whole  of  Gojjam  had  been  cleared  of 
sixteen  Italian  Colonial  battalions,  two  regular  Banda  groups  (native 
levies),  and  four  Blackshirt  battalions,  with  considerable  artillery  and  air¬ 
craft.2  This  remarkable  achievement  in  guerrilla  warfare  was  largely  due 
to  the  skill  of  the  Sudanese  troops.  The  patriot  irregulars  had  been 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  themselves  as  long  as  the  issue  of  the  campaign  was 
in  doubt,  fearing  Italian  reprisals  on  their  families  and  villages,  and 
had  provided  nothing  more  concrete  than  a  camouflage  to  the  small 
number  of  the  regular  forces  involved;  but  from  the  fall  of  Debra  Markos 
onwards  they  risked  themselves  more  and  more  with  a  new  reckless 
courage.3 

After  the  fall  of  Addis  Ababa  the  Italians  withdrew  into  three  strong¬ 
holds  between  the  capital  and  Eritrea,  and  into  the  southern  province  of 
Galla-Sidamo.  The  operations  of  subduing  these  scattered  but  still  con¬ 
siderable  forces  (there  were  40,000  in  Galla-Sidamo  alone)  were  over¬ 
taken  by  the  breaking  of  the  summer  monsoon  rains,  which  were  so 
violent  as  to  make  campaigning  impossible;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
November  that  Gondar,  the  last  stronghold,  fell. 

The  ultimate  pattern  of  the  conquest  was  a  pincer  movement  on  the  largest 
scale,  through  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  .  .  .  combined  with  a  direct  thrust 
through  Western  Abyssinia  by  the  patriot  forces.  It  looks  Teutonic  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  execution;  but  .  .  .  this  result  was  not  foreseen  in  the  original  plan  but 
arose  gradually  through  the  development  of  events.  It  was  in  fact  an  improvisa- 

1  Steer  ( Sealed  and  Delivered,  pp.  187-9)  gives  an  eye-witness  account. 

2  Major-General  Wingate  was  killed  in  1944  when  organizing  the  columns  operating  behind 
the  J apanese  lines  in  the  Burma  campaign.  Having  played  an  important  part  in  1938  in  breaking 
the  Arab  Rebellion  in  Palestine  and  being  also  personally  an  enthusiastic  sympathizer  with  the 
Zionist  movement,  he  became  a  legendary  figure  in  Jewish  eyes.  ‘Marching  like  a  vengeful 
military  genius  at  the  head  of  his  “Gideon  Force”  ...  he  destroyed  an  Italian  colonial  army  of 
36,000  men  .  .  .  marching  with  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  at  his  side  straight  to  Addis  Abeba’ 
(T.  R.  Fyvel:  ‘Wingate,  Orwell,  and  the  “Jewish  Question”’,  Commentary,  February  1951, 
p.  138). 

3  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  p.  3556  and  cf.  p.  3579.  General  Collins  comments:  ‘It  is  still  too  soon 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  [Patriot]  operations.  .  .  .  The  expenditure  of  effort  was  great.  Out¬ 
wardly  the  results  seemed  small  and  there  was  little  real  fighting.  But  it  is  known  that  the 
Italians  were  forced  by  the  activities  of  the  Patriots  ...  to  hold  considerable  forces  in  Northern 
Abyssinia,  which  would  probably  otherwise  have  gone  to  reinforce  the  main  army  in  Eritrea 
at  a  critical  time.  In  these  activities  the  Patriots  were  much  helped  by  clever  and  intensive 
leaflet  propaganda  from  the  air’  ( Wavell ,  pp.  278-9). 
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tion  after  the  British  fashion  of  war  rather  than  a  set  piece  in  the  German 
manner.1 


It  owed  its  success  largely  to  the  skilful  management  of  the  transport 
routes  from  distant  sources  of  supply,  which  even  included  a  route  from 
the  West  African  ports  via  Lake  Chad  to  Khartum,  and  to  the  part  played 
by  the  small  Royal  Air  Force  contingent  in  making  the  Red  Sea  safe  for 
British  shipping.2 

The  British  military  authorities  in  Ethiopia  had  from  the  beginning 
taken  the  view  that  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  the  evacuation  of 
the  Italian  civilian  population  of  some  55,000,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
Italian  government  and  private  property  down  to  the  time  of  its  liquida¬ 
tion  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a  restored  Ethiopian  administration,  since 
of  the  small  group  of  officials  with  a  Western  training  a  large  proportion 
had  been  deliberately  exterminated  by  the  Italians  before  the  war.  It 
would  therefore  be  necessary  to  place  Ethiopia  under  British  military 
government  until  it  could  be  formally  handed  over  to  the  Emperor  at  the 
end  of  hostilities.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  recognized 
Italian  sovereignty  over  his  country,  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Lord  Halifax,  had  stated  on  13  August  1940: 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  already  declared  that  they  no  longer  hold 
themselves  bound  by  any  undertakings  given  by  them  in  the  past  to  the  Italian 
Government  concerning  the  Mediterranean,  North  or  East  African  or  Middle 
Eastern  areas.  This  of  course  includes  any  undertaking  given  in  respect  of 
Italian  sovereignty  over  Abyssinia.3 

Before  returning  to  Ethiopia  on  20  January  1941  Haile  Selassie  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government  a  treaty  estab¬ 
lishing  the  relations  between  them;  but  the  British  Government  found 
themselves  unable  at  that  stage  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary,  Anthony  Eden,  of  4  February  1941 : 

His  Majesty’s  Government  would  welcome  the  reappearance  of  an  independent 
Ethiopian  State  and  recognise  the  claims  of  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  to  the 
throne.  The  Emperor  has  intimated  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  he  will 
need  outside  assistance  and  guidance.  His  Majesty’s  Government  agree  with 
this  view  and  consider  that  any  such  assistance  and  guidance  in  economic  and 
political  matters  should  be  the  subject  of  international  arrangement  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  They  reaffirm  that  they  have  themselves  no  territorial 
ambitions  in  Abyssinia.  In  the  meanwhile  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
by  Imperial  forces  in  parts  of  Abyssinia  will  require  temporary  measures  of 
military  guidance  and  control.  These  will  be  carried  out  in  consultation  with 
the  Emperor,  and  will  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the  situation  permits.4 

1  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  p.  3530,  para.  26. 

1  Cf.  Cyril  Falls:  The  Second  World  War,  a  Short  History  (London,  Methuen,  1948),  p.  82; 
Churchill,  ii.  401-2;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  453-4.  3  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  117,  col.  206. 

4  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  368,  col.  804.  At  the  end  of  December  1940  Eden  had  offered  some 
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Discussions  between  the  newly  appointed  Deputy  Chief  Political  Officer 
for  Ethiopia  and  the  Emperor  in  mid-February  revealed  a  considerable 
divergence  between  them.  In  February  and  March  the  Chief  Political 
Officer  for  ex-Italian  East  Africa  (Sir  Philip  Mitchell,  a  former  Governor 
of  Uganda),  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  decided  in  Cairo  to  drop  any  idea  of  a  protectorate  or  of  a 
strong  Western  administration  in  Ethiopia.  The  Deputy  Chief  Political 
Officer  then  returned  to  Addis  Ababa  with  the  Commander-in-Chief’s 
decisions:  the  Emperor  alone  would  have  the  right  to  legislate  by  pro¬ 
clamations,  while  the  British  occupying  authorities  might  issue  public 
notices  of  temporary  legislation ;  war-crimes  and  cases  involving  foreigners 
would  be  tried  by  British  military  courts,  while  cases  among  Ethiopians 
would  be  handled  by  Ethiopian  courts;  the  British  authorities  would 
consult  the  Emperor  on  the  appointment  of  chiefs,  and  would  wherever 
possible  recognize  those  nominated  by  him,  except  for  local  appointments 
where  there  was  no  time  or  opportunity  to  consult  him;  the  Political 
Officers  derived  their  authority  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  under  the 
juridical  rights  of  an  army  of  occupation,  and  military  necessity  required 
that  their  advice,  whether  given  to  the  Emperor  at  the  centre  or  locally, 
should  be  accepted. 

On  9  April,  three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Addis  Ababa,  Churchill 
asked  his  Defence  Committee  to  consider  their  policy  towards  the  Emperor, 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  he  should  formally  return  to  his  capital  at  once. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  settle  various  internal  security  questions  and 
to  disarm  the  Italian  population,  and  General  Cunningham  reported  that 
the  Emperor  appeared  distrustful  of  British  intentions.1  It  was  also  a 
serious  problem,  as  the  rainy  season  had  begun,  to  provide  transport  for 
the  Emperor’s  advance  from  Debra  Markos;  but  his  ceremonial  entry 
was  arranged  for  5  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italians  into 
the  capital  five  years  before.2 

After  the  return  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  from  the  Middle  East  to 
London,  a  detailed  instruction  on  policy  in  Ethiopia  was  issued  on  1 7  May. 

resistance  to  Churchill’s  desire  that  the  Emperor  should  be  allowed  to  enter  his  country  without 
delay  (Churchill,  ii.  549-50;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  622). 

1  In  1926,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  in  regard  to  Lake  Tsana,  Haile 
Selassie  had,  as  Heir  to  the  Throne,  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  states  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations :  ‘Throughout  their  history  they  [the  people  of  Abyssinia]  have  seldom  met  with  foreigners 
who  did  not  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  Abyssinian  territory  and  to  destroy  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  prudence  is  needed  when  we  have  to  convince  our  people  that 
foreigners  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  for  economic  reasons  in  our  country,  or  on  the 
frontiers  between  it  and  their  possessions,  are  genuinely  innocent  of  concealed  political  aims’ 
(Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  respecting  the  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy  of  December  14-20,  1925,  in  regard  to  Lake  Tsana,  Cmd.  2792  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1927), 
pp.  7-8. 

2  Rennell,  pp.  41,  62-67;  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  pp.  3589-90;  Steer:  Sealed  and  Delivered,  pp. 
203-10. 
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It  stated  that  while  the  reappearance  of  an  independent  Ethiopian  state 
was  welcomed,  the  Emperor  must  strictly  adhere  to  the  advice  of  the 
British  military  authorities  as  long  as  the  existing  military  situation  con¬ 
tinued.  Pending  a  fresh  decision  by  the  British  Government  Ethiopia  was 
to  remain  under  British  military  guidance  and  control.  In  areas  occupied 
by  the  British  forces,  which  would  be  notified  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  liable  to  alteration  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Italians,  the  Deputy  Chief  Political  Officer  would  be  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  administrative  executive  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Sir  Philip 
Mitchell  discussed  this  directive  with  the  Emperor,  and  after  consulta¬ 
tions  in  London  returned  to  Addis  Ababa  at  the  end  of  June  with  proposals 
for  an  undertaking  on  the  following  broad  lines: 

(i)  The  Emperor  to  agree  to  abide  in  all  matters  touching  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia  by  the  advice  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

(ii)  Taxation  and  expenditure  to  require  the  prior  approval  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government. 

(iii)  Jurisdiction  over  foreigners  to  be  reserved  to  British  Courts. 

(iv)  The  Emperor  to  raise  no  objection  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  found  it 
necessary  to  resume  military  control  over  any  part  of  Ethiopia. 

(v)  No  armed  forces  to  be  raised  or  military  operations  undertaken  except 
as  agreed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  representative. 

On  these  conditions  the  British  Government  would  be  willing 

(a)  To  provide  funds  to  establish  the  armed  forces,  administrative  and  other 
services  needed  in  Ethiopia; 

(b)  To  provide  expert  advisers  for  the  Emperor; 

(c)  To  use  their  best  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  Ethiopian  Government; 

(d)  To  operate  the  necessary  communications; 

(e)  To  examine  proposals  for  a  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  which  would  include 
a  general  financial  settlement.1 

These  proposals  reflected  a  view,  held  by  numerous  responsible  British 
officials  who  had  served  in  the  Sudan  and  East  Africa  and  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Ethiopian  administration  before  1935, 2  that  the  country 
needed  a  period  of  tutelage.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  put  up 
a  stubborn  fight  against  any  proposals  that  might  limit,  or  even  appear 
to  limit,  his  sovereignty,  and  his  insistence  finally  inclined  the  British 
Government  to  give  way.  If  the  Emperor  were  more  concerned  with  his 
sovereignty  than  with  the  reform  of  his  country,  it  was  not  for  Britain  to 
incur  the  charge  of  being  ‘imperialistic’,  especially  as  the  task  might  well 

1  Rennell,  pp.  75-76;  cf.  also  pp.  72-75.  The  Emperor’s  independent  attitude  had  been 
demonstrated  when  on  1 1  May  he  had  appointed  seven  Cabinet  Ministers  and  a  Governor  of 
Shoa  province,  which  included  the  capital,  without  reference  to  the  British. 

2  On  the  prevalence  of  Ethiopian  slave-raiding  into  the  neighbouring  territories  before  the 
Italian  conquest  cf.  Survey  for  1935,  ii.  40-42. 
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prove  highly  expensive  and  embarrassing.1  On  1 1  November,  therefore, 
a  Cabinet  Committee  submitted  a  new  draft  which  considerably  modified 
the  previous  proposals.  It  provided  that  the  proposed  British  financial 
grant  should  go  direct  to  the  Emperor,  not  through  the  hands  of  any 
British  financial  adviser,  so  removing  any  effective  British  control  over 
Ethiopian  expenditure.  Furthermore,  the  British  Government  had  pre¬ 
viously  envisaged  that  the  British  advisers  to  be  lent  to  the  Emperor  to 
assist  in  setting  up  the  internal  administration  would  be  subordinate  to 
one  or  more  British  heads  of  branches  who  would  themselves  derive  their 
ultimate  authority  and  support  from  the  British  Minister  in  Addis  Ababa. 
The  Emperor,  however,  insisted  that  such  advisers  as  he  had  should 
receive  their  orders  from  himself,  or  at  most  from  Brigadier  Sandford, 
whom  he  had  appointed  his  personal  political  adviser.2 

The  Chief  Political  Officer  returned  to  Addis  Ababa  with  these  pro¬ 
posals  on  12  December,  and  after  unimportant  amendments  had  been 
made  in  further  negotiation  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement  and  Military 
Convention  was  signed  on  31  January  1942.  It  was  to  remain  in  force 
until  replaced  by  a  treaty  or  terminated  by  three  months’  notice  from 
either  side  at  any  time  after  two  years.  The  Emperor  undertook  to  give 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Africa,  the  powers  resulting  from  the 
declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency  in  any  area  in  which  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  might  find  it  necessary  to  conduct  military  operations  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  agreed  that  the  territory  of  Ogaden  (the  eastern¬ 
most  province  of  Ethiopia,  annexed  in  1891  but  never  administered  by 
her;  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Somalis  and  included  since  1936  in  the 
Italian  territory  ( governo )  of  Somalia)  should  remain  under  the  British 
Military  Administration  of  Somalia  for  the  period  of  the  Agreement;  and 
that,  as  long  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Africa,  considered  it 
necessary,  the  British  forces  should  occupy  the  railway  from  Addis  Ababa 
to  the  frontier  of  French  Somaliland  and  a  belt,  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
adjacent  to  that  frontier  and  extending  from  Eritrea  to  Somalia.  Britain 
undertook  to  provide  a  military  mission  to  raise,  organize,  and  train  the 
Ethiopian  army,  which  was  to  be  equipped  as  far  as  possible  from  cap¬ 
tured  Italian  stores.  Britain  would  also  provide  advisers  and  officials  to 
the  Ethiopian  administration,  police,  and  judiciary,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Emperor  would  not  appoint  additional  advisers  without  consult- 

1  Cf.  Margery  Perham:  The  Government  of  Ethiopia  (London,  Faber  &  Faber,  1948),  p.  392. 

2  Rennell,  pp.  87-92.  The  result  was  that  scarcely  any  of  the  administrative  officers  agreed  to 
stay  on,  except  in  the  British  Military  Mission,  commanded  by  a  British  senior  officer  under  the 
direct  command  of  the  C.-in-G.  East  Africa.  The  Emperor  was  encouraged  in  his  uncom¬ 
promising  policy  by  a  small  but  active  group  of  unofficial  supporters  in  Britain,  whose  attitude 
was  described  as  ‘one  of  passionate  partisanship  which  measures  Ethiopia’s  merits  in  proportion 
to  her  wrongs  and  deprecates  even  the  attempt  to  make  an  objective  appraisal  of  her  social 
conditions,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Emperor  and  his  policy’  (Margery  Perham:  ‘The  Future  of 
Ethiopia’,  Agenda,  January  1942,  i.  76). 
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ing  the  British  Government.  Britain  would  grant  financial  aid  declining 
progressively  from  £  i  million  in  the  first  year  of  the  Agreement  to  £ 250,000 
in  the  fourth  year,  if  it  should  remain  in  force  so  long.  Private  enemy 
property  in  Ethiopia  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  international 
law,  and  the  British  Government  would  endeavour  to  secure  the  return 
of  Ethiopian  public  property  which  had  been  removed  to  Italy.1 

From  the  less  responsible  British  critics  of  the  Agreement  Lord  Hailey 
was  distinguished  by  his  authority  and  experience.  He  protested  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  financial  aid  was  ‘already  inadequate’  since  the 
Sudan  with  its  6J  million  inhabitants  had  a  budget  of  £4.%  million,  and 
the  Emperor  would  require  far  larger  resources  if  he  were  really  to  develop 
the  country  on  anything  like  modern  lines,  or  even  to  secure  law  and  order 
and  decent  administration.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominions  Affairs 
(Lord  Cecil  of  Essendon)  remarked,  however,  that  permanent  Ethiopian 
financial  dependence  on  Britain  would  not  be  compatible  with  the 
sovereign  independence  which  the  Emperor  desired;2  the  Government 
had  followed  the  principle  that  the  British  grant  plus  the  estimated  current 
revenue  should  not  exceed  what  the  Ethiopian  Government  might  even¬ 
tually  hope  to  collect  as  revenue.3  A  British  attempt  to  set  up  a  Western 
financial  system  for  the  country,  by  the  organization  of  provisional 
treasuries  wherever  British  political  officers  were  stationed  in  the  provinces, 
proved  a  failure,  ‘since  the  Emperor  from  the  outset  preferred  to  collect 
whatever  was  possible  by  the  older  methods  which  had  existed  before  the 
Italian  occupation  through  local  chiefs  and  officials  without  assistance 
from  the  British  Military  Administration’.4 

So  the  British  made  what  was  from  their  point  of  view  a  business-like 
settlement.  Had  the  Emperor  been  prepared  to  give  them  a  freer  hand 
with  the  reorganization  and  modernization  of  his  country,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  would  have  been  more  generous;  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  become  increasingly  disillusioned  during  the  past  year  with  his 
tendency  to  expect  substantial  compensation  for  his  years  of  exile,  while 
grudging  any  foreign  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  which 
might  be  put  at  his  disposal: 

Nations  .  .  .  resent  having  to  be  grateful  and  since  benefits  conferred  among 
nations  are  so  seldom  wholly  disinterested,  the  beneficiary  can  generally  find 

1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  and  Military  Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ethiopia  .  .  .  January  31,  1942,  Cmd.  6334  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1942).  In  the  event  the  work 
of  the  British  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property  was  complicated  by  Ethiopians’  taking  possession  of 
private  Italian  premises  and  property.  ‘Sometimes  there  was  the  strong  reason  that  the  property 
had  formerly  belonged  to  an  Ethiopian;  sometimes  the  justification  that  a  new  Italian  house  had 
been  built  on  an  empty  plot  of  land  formerly  owned  by  an  Ethiopian  from  whom  it  had  been 
bought  or  seized’  (Rennell,  p.  85). 

2  4  February  1942,  H.L. Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  121,  coll.  666  and  675.  3  Rennell,  p.  90. 

4  Great  Britain,  War  Office:  British  Military  Administration  of  Occupied  Territories  in  Africa  during 

the  Tears  1941-43,  Cmd.  6589  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945),  p.  10. 
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reasons  for  evading  the  irksome  obligation.  Ethiopians  could  claim  that  their 
liberation  by  British  arms  was  no  more  than  a  necessary  act  of  war  in  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Ethiopia,  furthermore,  was  the  first  but  not  the  last 
liberated  country  in  which  the  leaders  found  it  better,  for  the  encouragement  of 
national  morale,  to  exalt  the  achievements  of  the  resistance  movement  rather 
than  the  victories  of  the  Allied  armies.  The  Ethiopians  could,  moreover, 
remember  not  only  the  questionable  diplomacy  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
the  century,  in  which  Britain  was  on  occasions  implicated,  but  her  desertion 
by  the  League  of  Nations  in  one  of  the  clearest  cases  of  aggression  known  to 
history.  Britain’s  very  hesitant  lead  against  the  aggressor  and  the  ease  with 
which  she  was  reconciled  with  him  could  be  reckoned  against  her.  True,  she 
offered  transport  and  asylum  to  the  fugitive  Emperor,  but  here,  too,  it  might  be 
asserted  that  too  little  was  done  to  honour  or  help  him  in  his  hour  of  undeserved 
misfortune.1 

Another  observer  of  Anglo-Ethiopian  relations  at  this  period  com¬ 
mented  : 

It  is  very  easy  to  criticize  British  officials  on  the  spot  (easier  still  to  criticize  the 
authorities  in  London)  for  the  loss  of  Ethiopian  goodwill  towards  the  country 
that  restored  to  her  her  much  cherished  independence,  but  their  difficulties  and 
achievements  should  be  recognized.  These  men  made  a  magnificent  start  in 
restoring  law  and  order  after  the  military  campaign.  They  were  hopelessly 
understaffed  and  the  majority  of  them,  though  trained  colonial  administrators, 
had  never  had  experience  of  dealing  with  a  proud,  independent  people  with 
their  own  culture.  Most  of  them  had  spent  their  lives  dealing  with  the  pleasant, 
well-ordered,  and  easily  governed  Bantu  of  East  Africa  to  the  south.  Their 
past  experience  of  the  methods  of  the  established  British  Empire  made  them 
despair  of  the  corrupt  inefficiency  around  them  and  of  the  open  defiance  and 
obstructiveness  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  responsible.  It  is  perhaps 
understandable  that  many  of  them  failed  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  contrasted  them  unfavourably  with  the  friendly  and  amenable 
British  Africans.  The  best  officials,  of  course,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  were  not 
put  off  by  the  superficial  surliness  which  is  an  Ethiopian  characteristic,  and  these 
men  understood  the  different  psychological  relations  which  existed  between 
them  and  their  people  in  the  new  job;  they  were  well  rewarded  by  loyalty  and 
appreciation.  But  in  wartime  an  administration  cannot  be  hand  picked,  and 
much  careless  and  tactless  reference  to  Ethiopians  by  many  British  officials 
played  no  small  part  in  bringing  about  a  deterioration  in  the  relationship 
between  the  two  peoples. 

If  British  officials  and,  later,  British  Advisers  found  themselves  in  no  very 
enviable  position,  the  returned  Emperor  himself  soon  discovered  that  the 
Ethiopia  from  which  he  had  been  exiled  had  become  a  much  more  complicated 
problem.  He  had  to  keep  in  with  the  British,  but  not  so  completely  as  to  estrange 
his  own  suspicious  nationalists.  He  must  modernize  his  kingdom,  whose  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  world  had  gone  for  ever,  but  not  so  fast  as  to  estrange  his  reac¬ 
tionary  nobility  and  priesthood.  Graziani  having  murdered  his  intelligentsia, 
1  Perham :  Government  of  Ethiopia,  p.  390. 
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he  had  to  employ  young  men  in  positions  of  grave  responsibility.  His  pro¬ 
blems  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  late  King  Feisal  of  Iraq.  His 
present  immature  political  advisers  are,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  impatient 
and  suspicious  of  any  outside  political  influence.  .  .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ethiopians  have  drawn  a  sharp  distinction 
in  their  own  minds  between  what  they  call  the  ‘Metropolitan’  and  the  ‘Colonial’ 
British.  The  former  they  believe  largely  to  have  outgrown  the  cruder  forms  of 
imperialism,  colour  prejudice,  and  White  domination.  The  latter  they  frankly 
distrust.  Whatever  fallacies  may  underlie  this  neat  documentation,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  it  is  held  in  Addis  Ababa  must  be  recognized.  British  officers 
from  the  King’s  African  Rifles  who  are  seconded  to  the  Ethiopian  Military 
Mission  start  with  a  handicap  in  this  respect.  Should  any  of  these  officers  be 
Kenya  settlers  in  civilian  life  the  suspicion  with  which  they  are  regarded  is  all 
the  greater.  Some  have  lived  down  the  suspicion;  others,  alas,  have  added  fuel 
to  the  flames.  It  would  appear  ungracious  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
South  African  troops  formed  a  high  percentage  of  those  who  liberated  Ethiopia. 
Without  their  timely  assistance  its  liberation  would  have  been  postponed  for  a 
considerable  time.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  South  African 
approach  to  the  colour  question  is  not  one  easily  understood  by  those  the  wrong 
side  of  the  colour  bar.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  forces 
which  liberated  Ethiopia  were  drawn  from  parts  of  Africa  where  the  African 
native  holds  a  very  different  social  position  vis-a-vis  the  white  man  from  any 
which  could  possibly  be  tolerated  by  the  proud  Amhara  or  Shoans.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  Ethiopians  to  throw  stones  at  the  South  Africans  when  they  them¬ 
selves  regard  many  African  races  as  born  only  for  slavery. 

These  difficulties  of  the  liberation  might  have  been  minimized  to  some  extent 
by  very  careful  attention  to  major  political  issues  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
at  home.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  however,  overburdened  civil  servants 
had  other  and  more  immediate  problems  to  solve.  Few,  if  any,  had  any  deep 
knowledge,  or  even  interest,  in  what  was,  after  all,  a  relatively  minor  issue  in 
the  British  Empire’s  greatest  struggle  for  existence.  .  .  . 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  a  period  so  fertile  for  mutual  irritation  was 
lived  through  without  the  results  being  nearly  so  disastrous  as  might  have  been 
feared.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  relaxation  of  direct  British  control 
the  new  Ethiopian  Government  appeared  in  an  almost  indecent  haste  to  rid 
themselves  of  any  form  of  British  advice,  much  more  control.1 

(iff)  The  'Iraqi  Bid  for  Independence,  1940-1 

The  most  active  elements  in  'Iraq  on  the  eve  of  the  war  were  the  army, 
the  youth,  and  the  German  Legation.  The  standing  army  numbered 
20,000-28,000  men  with  an  air  force  of  forty  to  fifty  machines,  intended 
primarily  to  keep  in  order  the  turbulent  Kurds  of  the  north  and  the  almost 
equally  refractory  Arab  tribesmen  of  Lower  'Iraq.  During  the  mandatory 
period  the  army  had  been  kept  small  under  British  supervision,  but  when 

1  P.  S.  M.:  ‘Britain’s  Relations  with  Ethiopia’,  The  World  To-day,  August  1946,  ii.  236-8. 
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'Iraq  became  independent  in  1932  conscription  was  Introduced  and  the 
army  expanded.  By  the  Anglo-'Iraql  Treaty  of  1930  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  pledged  to  grant,  ‘whenever  they  might  be  required  ...  all 
possible  facilities  in  .  .  .  the  provision  of  arms,  ammunition,  equipment, 
ships  and  aeroplanes  of  the  latest  available  pattern  .  .  .  The  expansion 
of  the  British  armed  forces  from  1935  onwards,  however,  had  made  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  'Iraqi  requests  for  armaments;  and  though 
after  1937  the  'Iraqis  had  waived  their  insistence  on  the  most  up-to-date 
weapons,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  have  older  guns 
reconditioned  as  the  British  troops  were  supplied  with  new  ones,  the  war 
came  with  negotiations  still  incomplete.1 2  The  younger  'Iraqi  officers, 
insufficiently  occupied  with  their  military  duties,  shared  with  the  civilian 
efendiya  an  attitude  towards  the  Western  world  compounded  of  a  half- 
confessed,  half-suppressed  sense  of  inferiority,  envy,  refuge  in  the  vaguely 
conceived  splendours  of  their  own  past  history,  and  a  desire  to  assert 
themselves,  to  pull  down  the  foreign  colossus,  to  bring  off  a  David-and- 
Goliath  triumph;  and  this  suppressed  desire  to  hurt  and  avenge  was 
directed  especially  at  the  Power  that  kept  them  still  (as  they  thought)  in 
the  veiled  tutelage  of  an  unequal  treaty  and  humiliated  them  with  re¬ 
conditioned  guns  and  obsolescent  aircraft. 

The  youthful  ‘intelligentsia’  had  been  indoctrinated  in  their  secondary 
schools  with  a  heady  nationalism,  and  then  flung  out  into  a  backward 
economy  which  could  barely  afford  to  pay  them  a  living  wage;  obsessed 
with  politics,  but  finding  little  opportunity  to  penetrate  the  closed  circle 
of  the  elder  statesmen  who  passed  the  ball  of  office  from  hand  to  hand,3 
they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement  by  agitation  concerning  their 
brethren  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  denied  their  independence  by  Britain 
and  the  Zionists  and  France. 

Both  these  disgruntled  elements  had  been  cleverly  exploited  by  the 
Germans.  The  senior  Nazi  Party  representative  in  'Iraq,  Dr.  Julius 
Jordan,  held  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Government  Department  of 
Antiquities,  which  enabled  him  to  travel  freely  and  mix  with  'Iraqi 
officials.  The  German  Minister,  Dr.  Fritz  Grobba,  who  had  been  stationed 
in  'Iraq  since  1934,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  Oriental  experience. 

Dr.  Grobba’s  personal  charm,  his  vitality  coupled  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language  and  his  deep  understanding  of  the  Oriental  mind  won  for  him 
the  personal  friendship  of  a  large  circle  of  influential  'Iraqis.  He  waived  [sic] 
diplomatic  precedent  aside  and  himself  visited  ministers  and  directors  in  their 
own  departments.  He  threw  frequent  and  sumptuous  receptions  at  the  German 
Legation,  to  which  he  invited  the  ‘high  and  the  low’.  Through  the  medium  of 

1  Annexure  to  Treaty,  Clause  5  ( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1930,  p.  138). 

2  Cf.  Freya  Stark  in  The  Times,  27  June  1941 ;  see  also  below,  p.  59. 

3  Freya  Stark,  loc.  cit. 
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small  parties,  he  lavishly  entertained  carefully  selected  'Iraqis  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  the  peculiar  work  of  his  Legation.1 

His  blandishment  of  the  'Iraqis  did  not  fail  to  win  a  useful  response. 

In  1937  Dr.  Fadhil  al  Jamali,  at  that  time  Director-General  of  Education, 
visited  Germany  where  he  was  accorded  an  official  welcome  and  was  lavishly 
entertained.  On  his  return,  Dr.  Jamali  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Germans  to 
send  an  'Iraqi  delegation  to  the  Nuremberg  Rally  of  1938.  This  was  headed 
by  .  .  .  Mahmoud  Fadhil  al  Janabi,  who  was  personally  introduced  to  the 
Fiihrer.  The  effect  of  this  meeting,  together  with  the  impressive  marshal  [.sic] 
atmosphere  of  the  Rally  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Janabi,  on  his  return  to  'Iraq,  reorganised  the  Futuwa  (the  'Iraqi  Youth 
Movement)  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Hitler  Jugend.  The  uniform  espe¬ 
cially  designed  and  worn  by  the  members  of  the  delegation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rally  was  later  adopted  by  the  Futuwa. 

At  this  time,  there  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  educationalists  such  as 
Dr.  Fadhil  al  Jamali,  Dr.  Sami  Shawkat  and  others  responsible  for  the  influence 
the  Germans  succeeded  in  gaining  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  merely  a  desire 
to  inculcate  into  the  youth  of 'Iraq  a  spirit  of  healthy  nationalism.  They  had 
doubtless  observed  the  magic  effect  that  German  and  Italian  methods  had  had 
on  the  youth  of  those  countries  and  how  fanatically  patriotic  they  had  become 
as  a  result.  Surely  then  such  methods  could  be  applied  with  profit  to  'Iraq, 
whose  youth  did  not  yet  know  the  meaning  of  ‘patriotism’.  They  may  well 
have  argued,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  only  way  to  develop  an 
embryo  nation  is  to  instil  into  its  people  a  deep  sense  of  national  pride.  .  .  . 

Those  of  the  medical  profession  were  also  wooed  by  the  Germans.  Doctors, 
who  had  received  their  training  in  Germany,  were  prevailed  upon  to  spread 
Nazi  ideals  among  the  medical  students.  The  Principal  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
and  Dean  of  the  'Iraqi  Medical  Faculty,  Dr.  Saib  Shawak  [he,  for  Shawkat],  a 
founder  of  the  ill-famed  Muthana  Club2  and  later,  when  it  became  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  its  president,  visited  the  Reich  in  1937  where  he  was 
officially  received  and  presented  with  a  full-dress  Nazi  uniform.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time  no  inconsiderable  effort  was  made  by  the  Germans  to 
indoctrinate  the  army  with  Nazi  principles  as  they  had  done  in  other  sections 
of  the  community.  By  their  educational  policy,  the  Germans  ensured  that,  as 
the  youth  of  the  country  reached  maturity,  the  army  would  be  supplied  with  a 
steady  flow  of  young  officers  with  a  grounding  in  the  Nazi  regime,  while,  in 
addition  to  their  network  of  propaganda  cells  throughout  the  country,  the 
German  Legation  took  care  to  show  generous  hospitality  to  army  officers  and 
employed  attractive  young  German  girls  to  lend  the  feminine  touch  to  their 
parties.  The  principal  focus  of  German  activity  remained,  however,  that  of 

1  ‘A  Short  History  of  Enemy  Subversive  Activity  in  'Iraq  1935-1941’,  a  British  Intelligence 
report  acquired  by  the  Zionists  and  published  in  part  in  Arab  War  Effort,  p.  32. 

1  Named  after  al-Muthanna  ibn  Haritha,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Muslim  conquest  of  'Iraq 
in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  For  medieval  prototypes  of  the  'Iraqi  Youth  Movement  cf.  the 
entry  under  ‘Futuwa’  in  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  and  Bernard  Lewis:  ‘The  Islamic  Guilds’,  Economic 
History  Review,  November  1937,  viii.  20-37. 
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encouraging  and  subsidising  the  intrigue  and  subversive  projects  of  highly 
placed  army  officers.1 

The  death  of  King  Faisal  in  1933  had  removed  the  one  personality 
capable  of  directing  the  country’s  destinies,  and  the  reign  of  his  son 
GhazI  (born  1912)  had  accordingly  been  a  period  of  great  instability  in 
which  the  army  had  become  a  leading  actor  on  the  political  stage.2  A 
military  dictatorship  established  by  General  Bakr  Sidqi  in  October  1936 
had  been  ended  by  his  murder  in  August  1937. 3  The  Government  of 
Jamil  al-Midfa'I  that  followed  lasted  for  sixteen  months  and  sought  to 
check  the  normally  increasing  opposition  to  themselves  by  censoring  the 
press  and  restricting  the  liberty  of  their  leading  opponents.  In  the  end  a 
young,  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Defence,  Sabih  Najib,  provoked  the 
resignation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  by  encroaching  on  the  latter’s  sphere  of 
responsibilities;  and  his  relegation  of  a  number  of  officers  to  the  retired 
list  caused  the  officers  at  ar-Rashid  Camp  near  Baghdad  to  submit  to  the 
King  on  24-25  December  1938  a  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  appointment  as  Prime  Minister  of  ‘that  restless  brain’  Nuri  as- 
Sa'id,  a  prominent  politician  from  the  days  of  the  Arab  Revolt  who  had 
been  living  abroad  since  Bakr  Sidqi  established  his  dictatorship.  Nuri  was 
fully  appreciative  of  the  advantage  to  'Iraq  of  being  in  close  relations  with 
Britain;  but  his  return  to  power  at  this  time  brought  back  into  politics 
the  personal  vendettas  which  had  been  inflamed  by  Bakr  Sidqi’s  coup  but 
allayed  somewhat  under  the  Midfa'i  administration;  it  revived  the  harm¬ 
ful  political  influence  of  the  'Iraq!  army;  and  it  installed  as  Minister  of 
Defence  for  the  next  two  years  Taha  al-Hashimi,  who  had  engineered 
the  coup  of  24-25  December  on  Nun’s  behalf,  but  was  a  man  of  limited 
intelligence  who  had  been  impressed  with  Germany’s  military  power  and 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  armaments  from  her,  and  had  recently  been 
a  leader  of  the  anti-British  agitation  in  Baghdad  that  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  Arab  rebellion  in  Palestine.4  While  Nuri  was  in  London  early 
in  1939  for  the  Round  Table  Conference  on  Palestine  (in  which  subject 
he  with  his  long-standing  pan- Arab  associations  was  greatly  interested),  it 
was  alleged  that  his  absence  had  encouraged  a  rival  group  of  army  officers, 

1  ‘A  Short  History  of  Enemy  Subversive  Activity  in  'Iraq’,  Arab  War  Effort,  pp.  31-32;  cf. 
Khadduri,  pp.  157-61. 

2  Sir  Maurice  Peterson,  who  was  British  Ambassador  in  Baghdad  in  1938-9,  has  commented 
that  while  King  GhazI  possessed  some  of  his  father’s  charm,  his  instability  of  character  made 
him  a  most  unsatisfactory  sovereign  (see  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain:  An  Autobiography  (London, 
Constable,  1950),  pp.  138-9). 

3  Bakr  Sidqi  had  visited  Germany  before  the  coup  d’etat,  had  married  a  German  wife,  and  was 
believed  to  have  received  financial  support  from  Germany  (‘A  Short  History  of  Enemy  Sub¬ 
versive  Activity  in  'Iraq’,  Arab  War  Effort,  p.  32).  The  coup  also  had  the  support  of  the  'Iraqi  left 
wing  and  the  blessing  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  desirous  of  weakening  British  influence  (Khadduri,  pp. 
71-76;  cf.  below,  p.  489). 

4  See  Peterson,  op.  cit.  pp.  142-3.  For  the  armaments  question  see  above,  p.  57. 
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partisans  of  the  dead  Bakr  Sidqi,  to  plot  against  him.1  They  were,  however, 
discovered  on  5  March :  Hikmat  Sulaiman,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister 
during  the  Bakr  Sidqi  dictatorship,  and  some  fifty  others  were  arrested 
and  sentenced  by  court  martial  to  terms  of  imprisonment. 

On  the  night  of  3-4  April  King  Ghazi,  driving  his  car  at  high  speed 
(which  was  his  passion)  on  the  royal  estates  at  Baghdad,  lost  control;  the 
car  left  the  road  and  crashed  into  an  electric  standard,  which  collapsed 
upon  the  car,  killing  the  King  and  injuring  two  other  occupants.2  When 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  Mosul,  agitators,  allegedly  the  agents  of  a 
German  eye-specialist  resident  in  the  city,3  incited  an  angry  mob  to  attack 
the  British  Consulate,  telling  them  that  the  British  had  encompassed 
King  Ghazi’s  death,  even  as  they  were  alleged  to  have  poisoned  his  father 
Faisal  in  Switzerland.  In  the  riot  that  followed,  the  British  Consul, 
Monck-Mason,  was  struck  down  and  killed.4  The  'Iraqi  Government 
hastened  to  make  reparation  and  confirmed  officially  that  the  King’s 
death  was  entirely  accidental;  but  the  charge  of  foul  play  by  the  British 
Secret  Service  spread  rapidly  among  anti-British  elements  in  the  Levant 
and  Egypt,  and  was  echoed  by  the  Axis  press  and  radio. 

Ghazi  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Faisal  II,  born  in  1935; 
and  during  the  boy’s  minority  the  Amir  'Abd  ul-Ilah,  son  of  Faisal’s 
eldest  brother  'Ali  and  born  in  1913,  was  appointed  Regent.  The  months 
after  Ghazi’s  death  were  tranquil,5  the  main  preoccupation  being  the 
country’s  finances,  which  showed  a  deficit  of  £1  million,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  annual  revenue.  However,  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company 
made  a  loan  on  easy  terms  of  £3  million,  and  the  British  Government 
provided  further  loans  of  £3!  million  for  armaments  and  £550,000  for 
closing  the  hundred-mile  gap  that  still  remained  in  the  famous  Baghdad 
Railway,  from  Mosul  south  to  Ba'iji.  In  spite  of  this  assistance,  two 
Deputies  complained  that  Britain’s  financial  terms  to  'Iraq  compared 
unfavourably  with  her  generosity  towards  other  countries.6 

1  Thus  the  official  'Iraqi  account;  cf.  Peterson,  loc.  cit. ;  but  a  well-placed  authority  has  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  alleged  plot  was  invented  by  the  chief  of  the  'Iraqi  Army  Intelligence, 
chiefly  as  an  excuse  for  arresting  Hikmat  Sulaiman,  whom  Nurl  blamed  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law  Ja'far  al-'Askarl  in  1936  (for  which  cf.  Khadduri,  pp.  90-92). 

2  Report  of  the  investigating  magistrate,  ibid.  p.  138. 

3  See  ‘A  Short  History  of  Enemy  Subversive  Activity  in  'Iraq’,  Arab  War  Effort,  p.  32. 

4  The  British  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated  on  10  May  1939:  ‘I  understand  that  no 
connection  has  been  established  between  the  individuals  arrested  and  sentenced  for  Mr.  Monck- 
Mason’s  murder  and  the  agents  of  any  foreign  Power’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  col.  447). 

5  Ghazi  had  been  promoting  agitation  by  press  and  radio  for  the  annexation  of  Kuwait  to 
'Iraq,  in  which  connexion  the  British  Government  had  made  urgent  representations  to  the 
'Iraqi  Government  about  a  month  before  his  death  (Peterson,  op.  cit.  pp.  150-1;  The  Times 
(editorial),  9  April  1941;  cf.  below,  pp.  350-1). 

6  Probably  with  reference  to  recent  loans  to  Turkey.  One  of  the  two  critics  was  Muhammad 
Yunus  as-Sab'awI  ( Oriente  Moderno,  August  1939,  pp.  477-8),  who  was  to  be  Minister  of  Economics 
in  Rashid  'All’s  unconstitutional  Cabinet  of  April-May  1941  and  to  be  hanged  for  his  part  in  the 
putsch. 
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On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September  1939  the  'Iraqi  Government 
imposed  a  censorship  on  3  September  and,  after  a  telephonic  consultation 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  “Iraq’s 
elder  brother’,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  on  7  Sep¬ 
tember,  sequestrating  German  property  and  interning  those  Germans  who 
remained  in  the  country.  The  Prime  Minister,  defining  the  country’s 
obligations  under  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  Treaty  of  1930,  correctly  stated  that 
they  were  limited  to  furnishing  ‘all  facilities  and  assistance,  including  the 
use  of  railways,  rivers,  ports,  aerodromes  and  means  of  communication’ 
(article  4),  and  that  the  'Iraqi  army  was  not  involved  unless  'Iraqi  terri¬ 
tory  were  directly  menaced  or  an  aggression  of  any  kind  made  against 
'Iraq.  The  Government  continued  to  seek  close  understanding  with  their 
Arab  neighbours  and  their  northern  co-signatories  of  the  Sa'dabad  Pact, 
and  in  October  congratulated  Turkey  on  the  conclusion  of  her  treaties 
with  Britain  and  France.  Beneath  this  benevolent  facade,  however,  politi¬ 
cal  circles  harboured  a  deep  resentment  against  Britain  and  France  for 
their  denials  of  independence  to  their  Arab  brethren  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  This  attitude  of  impotent  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  extremists  was 
not  improved  by  the  arrival  in  mid-October  of  Muhammad  Amin  al- 
Husaini,  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  entourage  of  exiled  Palestinian 
extremists,  who  had  been  kept  under  surveillance  in  the  Levant  States 
since  their  flight  from  Palestine  two  years  before.  The  British  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  understood  ‘that  the  Mufti  entered  Iraq 
without  having  obtained  permission  to  do  so  from  the  competent  Iraqi 
authorities  and  that  he  crossed  the  frontier  undetected’.1  However,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  highest  'Iraqi  authorities  were  privy  to  his  coming; 
there  was  political  credit  to  be  gained  by  offering  him  hospitality;  and  in 
addition  they  appear  to  have  hoped  to  persuade  him  that  he  could  best 
serve  the  cause  of  Palestine  by  declaring  openly,  and  even  broadcasting, 
in  favour  of  the  Allies  and  so  putting  the  British  Government  under  an 
obligation  to  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  Regent  gave  an  official 
banquet  at  the  Palace  in  his  honour;  Nuri  and  other  notables  were  present; 
and  the  Mufti  began  to  receive  a  handsome  subsidy  from  official  'Iraqi 
sources.2  But  Nurl’s  efforts  to  close  the  gap  that  still  separated  the  Mufti’s 
aspirations  from  the  British  White  Paper  policy  for  Palestine,  though 
pursued  for  nearly  another  year,  were  destined  to  fail.3 

On  18  January  1940  the  Finance  Minister,  Rustam  Haydar  (a  Shi'I), 
was  shot  dead  by  an  ex-police  officer  who  had  been  dismissed  for  unsatis¬ 
factory  conduct.  On  the  confession  of  the  murderer  (a  half-wit)  under 


1  25  October  1939,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  352,  col.  1440. 

2  al-Ahram,  4  November  1939,  quoted  by  Oriente  Moderno,  December  1939,  pp.  656-7;  cf.  ‘  The 

Ex-Mufti’s  Role  in  the  Iraqi  Revolt’,  a  British  Intelligence  report  published  in  Arab  War  Effort, 
pp.  35-40.  3  Cf.  below,  pp.  63-64  and  229-30. 
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interrogation  by  'Iraqi  army  authorities,  Sabih  Najib  (who  was  alleged 
to  have  once,  when  in  his  cups,  abused  Rustam  and  the  Shi'is)  and  other 
prominent  politicians  were  arrested.  A  committee  of  inquiry,  which 
included  the  British  adviser  to  the  'Iraqi  C.I.D.  and  was  presided  over 
by  an  'Iraqi  magistrate  with  an  impeccable  reputation,  reported  by  a 
majority  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  incriminate  the  accused  politicians.1 
Nuri  then  found  himself  pressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Shi'is  who  wished 
to  avenge  the  dead  Rustam  and  by  some  army  officers  with  scores  to 
settle  with  Sabih  Najib,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  three  of  his  Ministers 
who  demanded  the  release  of  the  accused  politicians.  In  this  dilemma  he 
resigned  on  18  February,  leaving  a  vacuum  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  filled  by  open  conflict  between  the  troops  commanded  by  two  rival 
groups  of  senior  army  officers.  In  this  emergency  the  young  Regent  on 
21  February  commanded  Nuri,  who  had  the  support  of  the  stronger  of 
the  two  contending  groups,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  which  he  did.2  He 
undertook  to  serve,  however,  only  during  the  trial  of  the  suspect  politicians: 
they  were  all  acquitted  except  Sabih  Najib,  who  received  one  year’s 
imprisonment  for  ‘words  liable  to  cause  feeling  of  hatred  and  dissension’, 
a  sentence  generally  regarded  as  a  sop  to  the  Shi'is  and  his  personal 
enemies  in  the  army;  and  Nuri  then  resigned  in  favour  of  a  new  Cabinet 
headed  by  Rashid  'Ali  al-Gilani.3 

This  man,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  and  born  in 
Baghdad  in  1892,  had  passed  via  the  local  Law  School  and  a  judgeship 
to  his  first  ministerial  post  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.4  Freya  Stark 
described  him  as  a  ‘hard  worker,  a  persuasive  speaker,  a  passionate 
nationalist,  ambitious  and  reckless,  and  apt  in  heat  of  argument  to  give 
undertakings  sincere  at  the  moment  but  impossible  later  to  fulfil’.5  A 
well-placed  authority  previously  cited  has  emphasized  his  recklessness :  he 
had  attained  high  office  when  still  quite  untravelled  and  ignorant  of  the 
world  outside  'Iraq,  and  he  was  unable  therefore  to  visualize  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  policy  or  acts.  He  was  not  outstanding  among  the  ‘Iraqi 
politicians  for  his  nationalist  or  anti-British  attitude :  what  did  distinguish 
him  was  his  general  lack  of  restraint.  Nuri,  who  disliked  him,  had  never- 

1  Rosita  Forbes’s  suggestion  that  the  Mufti  might  have  organized  Rustam’s  murder  (‘Bridge 

of  Asia’,  Fortnightly  Review,  December  1942,  p.  378)  was  vaguely  formulated  and  lacked  con¬ 
firmation.  2  See  Khadduri,  pp.  144-9. 

3  See  ibid.  pp.  146-55;  ‘The  Ex-Mufti’s  Role  in  the  Iraqi  Revolt’,  Arab  War  Effort,  p.  35. 
Rashid  'All’s  surname  is  variously  spelt  (e.g.  Kailani,  Kilani,  Gailani),  owing  to  the  ambiguities 
of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  script.  The  writer  follows  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam's  spelling  of  the 
name  of  his  ancestor  'Abd  ul-Qadir  al-Gilani. 

By  mis-dating  The  Times  of  8  April  1941  as  of  8  April  1940,  Maurice  [Moshe]  Pearlman 
wrongly  stated  that  Rashid  'Ali  seized  power  by  a  coup  d'Hal  on  3  April  1940  ( Mufti  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Story  of  Haj  Amin  el  Husseini  (London,  Gollancz,  1947),  p.  36). 

4  The  Aliddle  East  (London,  Europa  Publications,  1948),  p.  370. 

5  The  Times,  28  June  1941;  cf.  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain,  p.  151. 
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theless  contrived  his  appointment  in  December  1938  as  Chief  of  the  Royal 
Diwan;  but  his  influence  from  this  point  of  vantage  is  thought  to  have 
contributed  to  preventing  an  'Iraqi  declaration  of  war  on  Germany 
following  that  of  Britain  and  France  as  Nuri  had  intended.  By  March 
1940  Nurl  appears  to  have  decided  that  Rashid  'Ali  would  be  less  trouble¬ 
some  in  office  than  otherwise,  and  therefore  engineered  his  appointment 
as  Premier  in  the  circumstances  just  described;  but  Nuri  thus  showed  his 
characteristic  failing  in  creating  a  situation  which  he  was  to  prove  unable 
subsequently  to  control.1 

There  were  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  new  Government:  Nuri 
remained  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  Taha  al-Hashimi  at  the  Ministry 
of  Defence.  The  declared  policy  remained  one  of  friendship  with  the 
Arab  peoples,  with  Britain,  and  with  the  signatories  of  the  Sa'dabad  Pact; 
but  it  was  significant  that  the  new  Government  immediately  abolished 
the  ‘state  of  siege’  under  which  Nuri  had  kept  the  army  officers  at  ar- 
Rashid  Camp  since  the  alleged  plot  of  March  1939.  After  the  German 
invasion  of  Denmark  in  April  1940,  Rashid  'All  broke  off  relations  with 
the  subject  Danish  Government;  but  the  German  successes,  first  in 
Norway  and  then  on  the  western  front,  caused  the  studious  neutrality  of 
the  press  to  take  on  an  increasingly  anti-Allied  bias.  When  Italy  entered 
the  war  some  Italian  nationals  were  immediately  interned;2  but,  in  spite 
of  representations  from  the  British  Embassy,  the  'Iraqi  Government 
refused  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Italy,  although  the  Italian 
Minister,  Luigi  Gabrielli,  was  known  to  be  the  main  Axis  agent  in  the 
country  and  was  alleged  to  have  paid  the  Mufti  a  subsidy  of  £10, 000. 3 
The  excuse  was  offered  that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  Egypt  and  Turkey 
on  their  policy:  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Justice,  Nuri  as- 
Sa'id  and  Naji  Shawkat,  conferred  with  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  at  Ankara  from  25  to  28  June.  The  published  com¬ 
munique  was  non-committal,4  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  Turkey’s 
reluctance  to  commit  herself  by  breaking  with  Italy  helped  to  confirm 
the  'Iraqi  Government  in  their  decision  to  temporize  with  the  British.5 

This  temporization  was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  Rashid  'Ali  and  Nuri 
were  seeking  to  use  the  war  situation  as  a  lever  to  induce  the  British 
Government  to  accelerate  the  fulfilment  of  the  Palestine  White  Paper  of 
1939  by  immediately  setting  that  country,  with  its  Arab  majority  of  two 

1  Cf.,  however,  Khadduri,  pp.  153-5. 

2  They  were  afterwards  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  on  the  insistence  of  the  Italian  Minister 
( Oriente  Moderno,  September  1940,  p.  433,  quoting  Voce  d’ Italia,  11  August  1940). 

3  Cf.  C.  L.  Sulzberger:  ‘German  Preparations  in  the  Middle  East’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1942, 
xx.  666-71. 

4  Oriente  Moderno,  July  1940,  p.  333. 

5  They  did,  however,  agree  that  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company  should  cut  off  the  supply  of  oil 
by  the  pipe-line  to  Lebanese  Tripoli,  after  the  signing  of  the  French  Armistice  with  Germany 
( The  Times,  6  July  1940). 
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to  one  over  the  Jews,  on  the  way  to  independence.  An  offer  that  'Iraq 
would  declare  war  on  these  conditions  was  sent  to  London  through  Colonel 
S.  F.  Newcombe,  who  visited  Baghdad  semi-officially  in  July  1940.1  On 
succeeding  to  the  British  premiership,  however,  Churchill  had  warmly 
espoused  the  Zionists’  requests  that  they  should  be  equipped  for  their  self- 
defence,  seeing  in  it  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  the  British  garrison  from 
Palestine  for  service  elsewhere;2  and  the  British  Government  finally 
rejected  the  pan-Arab  proposals  on  29  August.  This  failure  to  extract 
concessions  for  the  Palestine  Arabs  split  the  'Iraqi  Government,  though 
the  split  was  concealed  from  the  world  for  some  months.  It  seriously 
weakened*  the  influence  of  such  moderates  as  Nurl,  and  drove  Rashid 
'Ali,  ambitious  to  be  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  Palestine,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Italian  Minister,  with  the  Mufti  and  his  shadow-Cabinet 
of  Palestinian  exiles,  and  with  an  ambitious  group  of  army  colonels  known 
as  the  ‘Golden  Square’.3 

About  a  week  after  the  final  British  rejection  of  the  'Iraqi  Government’s 
proposals  on  Palestine,  Naji  Shawkat,  who  had  accompanied  Nuri  on 
the  mission  to  consult  the  Turkish  Government  in  June,  again  went  to 
Ankara,  this  time  ostensibly  for  medical  treatment  but  really  to  confer 
with  von  Papen.4  He  did  not  return  to  Baghdad  till  28  October;  and  on 
the  23rd  the  German  Government,  acting  in  agreement  with  the  Italians, 
declared  in  an  Arabic  broadcast  their  friendship  for  the  Arabs,  their 
wishes  for  their  good  fortune  and  prosperity,  and  their  interest  and 
sympathy  in  their  struggle  for  independence.5  The  British  Government 
now  suspected  that  Rashid  'All  was  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the 
Axis  representatives,  and  that  he  was  considering  fostering  a  renewal  of 
the  disturbances  in  Palestine  and  restoring  diplomatic  relations  with 

1  Cf.  J.  G.  Hurewitz:  The  Struggle  for  Palestine  (New  York,  Norton,  1950),  pp.  149-50; 
Khadduri,  p.  170.  2  See  below,  pp.  237-8. 

3  These  were:  (1)  Salah  ud-DIn  as-Sabbagh,  commander  of  the  3rd  Division,  who  had  served 
in  the  Ottoman  army  and  later  attended  the  British  Staff  College,  where  he  married  a  British 
wife  who  died  within  a  year  of  their  return  to  'Iraq:  ‘a  man  not  very  much  less  clever  than  he 
thought  himself,  with  a  good  imagination  and  that  rare  quality  in  'Iraq,  the  power  to  work;  an 
ardent  pan-Arab  nationalist’,  he  was  resentful  of  the  British  failure  to  supply  'Iraq  with  the  most 
modern  armaments  (Freya  Stark  in  The  Times,  28  June  1941);  (2)  Kamil  Shabib,  commander 
of  the  1st  Division,  ‘a  small,  squat,  obstinate,  argumentative  man,  very  negroid  in  appearance’, 
who  at  the  festival  of  the  'Iraqi  Air  Force  in  August  1940  had  addressed  his  hearers  as  ‘chosen 
army  of  God’  (ibid,  and  al-Istiqlal,  n  August  1940);  (3)  Fahml  Sa'Id,  commander  of  the 
mechanized  forces;  (4)  Mahmud  Salman,  commander  of  the  air  force.  These  officers  had  been 
associated  politically  with  Null  and  Taha  al-Hashiml  since  the  coup  d’etat  of  December  1938  (cf. 
Khadduri,  pp.  148-g).  For  their  ultimate  fate  see  below,  p.  158  and  note  5. 

*  During  Nun’s  premiership  Naji  Shawkat  had  pressed  for  the  acceptance  of  an  offer,  emanat¬ 
ing  ultimately  from  the  German  Government,  to  finance  and  equip  a  modern  technical  college  in 
Baghdad.  The  British  Ambassador  secured  the  rejection  of  this  proposal  by  bringing  forward  a 
counter-proposal  of  a  similar  kind  which  was  underwritten  by  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company 
(see  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain,  p.  144). 

5  Text  of  this  declaration  in  Volkischer  Beobachter,  6  December  1940;  cf.  Oriente  Moderno,  Decem¬ 
ber  1940,  p.  577;  Khadduri,  p.  165. 
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Germany.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  therefore,  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Sir  Basil  Newton,  was  instructed  to  urge  on  the  Regent  that  Nurl 
should  resign,  and  that  the  Regent  should  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  power  a  more  friendly  Prime  Minister  than  Rashid  'All.  The  Regent 
and  Nurl,  however,  feared  the  influence  of  the  extremists,  especially  of 
Salah  ud-Din  as-Sabbagh  who  was  commanding  the  troops  round  Baghdad, 
and  they  temporized.  Rashid  'Ali  now  assured  the  British  Ambassador  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  Alliance,  and  denied  the  reports  concerning  both  Naji 
Shawkat’s  meeting  with  German  representatives  in  Turkey  and  the  proposal 
to  restore  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  The  British  suspected  that 
he  was  playing  for  time,  hoping  for  an  Axis  reply  to  the  requests  for  mili¬ 
tary,  financial,  and  economic  help  which  he  was  believed  on  good 
authority  to  have  made.  They  therefore  made  it  clear  that  'Iraq  might 
expect  no  economic  help  from  Britain  until  her  Government  gave  evidence 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  Alliance  by  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Italy.  On  15  December  Nurl  sent  a  memorandum  to  Rashid  'All  pointing 
out  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Turkish  Governments  had  recently 
expressed  their  concern  about  the  trend  of 'Iraqi  foreign  policy,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  Cabinet  co-operation  in  the  declared  policy  of  maintaining 
the  British  alliance.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the 
Cabinet;1  but  two  Ministers,  on  whose  support  he  had  counted,  failed 
him;  and  Rashid  'All,  on  receiving  from  the  Regent  a  request  to  resign, 
informed  him  in  the  presence  of  Taha  al-Hashiml  and  the  Finance 
Minister,  Naji  as-Suwaidl,  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  remain 
in  office.  He  now  made  a  statement  to  the  Finance  Commission  on  the 
Government’s  foreign  policy  in  which,  while  acknowledging  the  alliance 
with  Britain,  he  added  that  sympathetic  relations  were  being  strengthened 
with  ‘the  other  friendly  states’. 

By  mid-January  1941  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  Rashid 
'All  had  received  assurances  from  the  Axis  Powers,  and  the  Mufti’s  secre¬ 
tary  was  secretly  sent  to  Europe  to  pursue  negotiations  with  them.  But 

1  The  evidence  of  parleys  between  the  British  Embassy,  the  Regent,  and  Nurl  on  the  desirability 
of  a  change  of  government  comes  from  contemporary  unpublished  British  sources.  In  1947 
Nuri  is  stated  to  have  confirmed  the  doubt  expressed  by  Khadduri  as  to  whether  Rashid  Ali 
really  desired  a  breach  with  Britain,  and  to  have  argued  that  ‘Rashid  Ali’s  political  opponents, 
who  unwisely  intrigued  against  him  at  the  British  Embassy,  were  responsible  for  the  misunder¬ 
standing  between  him  and  Great  Brita;n’  (Khadduri,  p.  169).  Khadduri’s  deduction  from  this,  that 
‘if  General  Nuri’s  view  were  correct,  it  would  be  the  fault  of  none  other  than  the  British  autho¬ 
rities  in  Baghdad  for  bringing  matters  to  a  head  by  advising  their  home  Government  to  request 
the  removal  of  Rashid  Ali’,  is,  however,  too  facile.  Naji  Shawkat’s  intrigues  with  the  German 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  were  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  condone;  and  six  months  earlier  they  had  successfully  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  a  malignant  Cabinet  in  Egypt.  The  main  difference  between  the  two 
cases  appears  to  have  been  that  the  'Iraqi  army  was  much  more  seriously  infected  than  the 
Egyptian  army  had  been,  and  that  Sir  Basil  Newton  lacked  the  personal  authority  of  Sir  Miles 
Lampson. 
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at  this  point,  although  an  intervention  by  the  Regent  failed  to  bring  about 
the  desired  fall  of  the  Cabinet,1  it  did  cause  Nuri,  Taha  al-Hashiml,  and 
three  other  Ministers  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  Rashid  'All,  looking  round 
for  support,  now  finally  joined  forces  with  the  Golden  Square,  and  tried 
to  form  a  Cabinet  of  his  nominees,  with  the  threat  of  a  new  military 
coup  d'etat  in  the  background.  However,  the  growing  opposition  in  the 
Chamber,  now  reinforced  by  the  ex-Ministers  who  had  just  resigned, 
threatened  a  vote  of  no  confidence  which  could  constitutionally  bring 
down  the  Government.  The  Regent  refused  Rashid  'All’s  request  to  dis¬ 
solve  Parliament,  and  to  avoid  being  coerced  left  the  capital  for  Diwaniya, 
ninety  miles  to  the  south,  where  he  found  protection  with  the  local 
military  commander,  Ibrahim  ar-Rawi.  Thus  checked,  Rashid  'Ali  re¬ 
signed  on  31  January;  by  3  February  the  Regent  had  returned  to  Baghdad, 
and  Taha  al-Hashimi  formed  a  new  Cabinet.2 

These  events  taught  the  British  Government  that  their  representation 
in  'Iraq  would  be  more  effectively  maintained  by  an  Ambassador  with 
expert  qualifications  and  long  experience  of  the  customs,  personality,  and 
language  of  the  people.3  Accordingly,  on  13  February  the  appointment  as 
Ambassador  was  announced  of  Sir  Kinahan  Cornwallis,  who  had  spent 
his  whole  career  in  the  Middle  East  and  had  been  for  fourteen  years  till 
his  retirement  in  1935  Adviser  to  the  'Iraqi  Ministry  of  the  Interior.4 
Seven  precious  weeks,  however,  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  his  ap¬ 
pointment  and  his  arrival  by  air  in  the  country  on  3  April.  As  he  passed 
through  Cairo  at  the  end  of  March,  Wavell  made  clear  to  him  the  great 
difficulty  of  sparing  him  any  troops  from  the  Middle  East  to  restore  order 
in  'Iraq:  but  at  the  same  time  he  discussed  plans  with  Lieutenant-General 
Quinan,  who  had  been  detailed  to  command  any  force  that  might  have 

1  Cf.  Khadduri,  pp.  174-5.  The  Constitution  had  made  no  provision  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
Cabinet  by  the  Crown.  Instead,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  King  Faisal  I,  Article  66  had  made 
Ministers  responsible  to  the  Chamber.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  the  fifteen  Ministries  during  his 
reign  (1921-33)  had  fallen  by  a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence  by  the  Chamber.  ‘In  almost  every 
instance,  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  was  due  either  to  the  direct  wish  of  the  King  or  to  the 
belief  that  it  no  longer  possessed  His  Majesty’s  confidence.’  (P.  W.  Ireland:  Iraq,  A  Study  in 
Political  Development  (London,  Cape,  1937),  p.  422.) 

2  Khadduri  states  that  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  was  acting  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  contending  factions,  subsequently  informed  him  that  the  Golden  Square  had  threatened 
civil  war  if  the  premiership  were  not  given  to  Taha,  and  Taha,  believing  in  their  ‘sincerity  and 
genuine  patriotism’,  thought  he  could  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  Regent. 
The  Regent  was  disposed  to  force  a  showdown  with  the  Golden  Square  if  he  had  had  the  military 
support  of  Ibrahim  ar-Rawi;  but  this  officer  played  for  safety,  explaining  later  to  Khadduri  that 
‘while  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Regent  ...  as  a  loyal  soldier  ...  he  was  responsible  only  to 
his  immediate  superior,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  [who  was  a  weakling  in  the  hands  of  the 
Golden  Square],  and  his  support  of  the  Regent  would  be  regarded  as  raising  a  rebellion  against 
the  General  Staff’  (Khadduri,  pp.  177-8). 

3  Cf.  The  Times,  leading  article,  6  May  1941;  Freya  Stark:  East  is  West  (London,  Murray, 
1945).  P-  139- 

4  Khadduri  (p.  187)  points  out  that  his  appointment  had  been  terminated  when  Rashid  'All 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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to  be  sent  from  India  for  that  purpose.1  In  the  meantime  Taha  al- 
Hashiml  had  completely  failed  to  draw  the  teeth  of  the  Golden  Square; 
and  meanwhile 

the  civilian  politicians  around  Rashid  Ali  remained  active  and,  it  seems,  not  only 
awed  the  Four  Colonels  by  exaggerating  the  Regent’s  hostility  to  them,  but 
also  appealed  to  them  to  oppose  the  Regent  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  eventual  drift  to  war  on  the  side  of  Britain.2 

In  March  Tawfiq  as-Suwaidi,  who  had  now  been  appointed  Foreign 
Minister,  went  to  Cairo  to  meet  Eden,  then  revisiting  the  Middle  East 
after  his  recent  reappointment  as  British  Foreign  Secretary.  On  his  return 
to  Baghdad  the  Cabinet  decided  on  26  March  to  start  by  removing  the 
weakest  member  of  the  Golden  Square,  and  on  the  Regent’s  instance 
ordered  an  exchange  of  duties  between  him  and  Ibrahim  ar-Rawi;  but, 
when  the  Golden  Square  renewed  their  threats,  the  Prime  Minister 
shuffled  and  nothing  was  done.  The  session  of  Parliament  duly  ended  on 
31  March.  On  the  night  of  1/2  April  the  Golden  Square  mobilized  their 
troops  and  forced  the  Premier’s  resignation.  Their  steps  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  Regent  failed,  however,  and  he  was  secretly  conveyed  to  the  British 
air  base  at  Habbaniya  by  the  United  States  Minister,  Paul  Knabenshue.3 
The  'Iraqi  Chief  of  Staff  declared  that  the  Regent  had  forfeited  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  failing  to  do  his  duty;  a  Government  of  National  Defence  under 
Rashid  'Ali  was  proclaimed  and  undertook  to  maintain  'Iraq’s  inter¬ 
national  pacts,  especially  the  Anglo-'Iraqi  Treaty.  On  10  April  the 
Chamber,  on  the  proposal  of  Rashid  'All,  unanimously  elected  as  Regent 
the  Sharif  Sharaf,  a  sixty-two-year-old  Hijazi  who  had  a  common  ancestor 
with  the  Hashimi  dynasty  of  'Iraq  in  the  fifth  generation.4  Rashid  'Ali 
repeated  that  the  Government  would  continue  to  uphold  the  Anglo- 
'Iraqi  Treaty,  but  at  the  same  time  al-Istiqlal  was  declaring  that  the  new 
movement  must  depart  from  the  ‘accustomed  policy  which  had  corroded 
the  greatness  of 'Iraq’.5 

Rashid  'All’s  protestations  were  too  palpably  false  to  create  in  the  British 
any  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  Government  of  the  coup  d'etat',  but  London"  s 
belated  reaction  seems  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  provocative  and 

1  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  356. 

2  Khadduri,  p.  1 79.  In  March  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  learned  of  plans 

for  1  Iraqi  supplies  of  wool  to  Germany  and  German  deliveries  of  arms  and  railway  coaches  to 
'Iraq,  both  transactions  to  be  conducted  through  Persia  (W.  N.  Medlicott :  The  Economic  Blockade, 
vol.  i  (History  of  the  Second  World  War,  United  Kingdom  Civil  Series;  London,  H.M.S.O. 
and  Longmans  Green,  1952),  p.  614).  3  See  Stark:  East  is  West,  p.  139. 

4  He  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Arab  Revolt,  and  T.  E.  Lawrence  described  him 
then  as  ‘a  powerful  man,  perhaps  the  most  capable  of  all  the  Sharifs  in  the  army,  but  devoid  of 
ambition’  ( Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  (London,  Cape,  1935))  P-  1 42)  • 

5  8  April,  quoted  by  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1941,  pp.  256-7.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  new 
Government  was  to  release  several  persons  imprisoned  for  their  part  in  the  Monck-Mason 
murder  ( The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  2  May  1 941 )  • 
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lacking  in  appreciation  of  its  probable  consequences.  On  8  April  Churchill 
informed  the  Secretary  for  India:  ‘The  situation  in  Iraq  has  turned  sour. 
We  must  make  sure  of  Basra,  as  the  Americans  are  increasingly  keen  on  a 
great  air  assembling  base  being  formed  there,  to  which  they  could  deliver 
direct.’1  It  was  possible  to  dispatch  immediately  from  India  the  leading 
brigade  group  of  an  Indian  division,  and  on  the  20th  Churchill  informed 
the  Foreign  Secretary: 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  Sir  Kinahan  Cornwallis  that  our  chief  interest  in 
sending  the  troops  to  Iraq  is  the  covering  and  establishment  of  a  great  assembly 
base  at  Basra,  and  that  what  happens  up-country,  except  at  Habbaniya,  is  at 
the  present  time  on  an  altogether  lower  priority.  .  .  .  No  undertakings  can  be 
given  that  troops  will  be  sent  to  Baghdad  or  moved  through  to  Palestine,  and 
the  right  to  require  such  undertakings  should  not  be  recognised  in  respect  of  a 
Government  which  has  in  itself  usurped  power  by  a  coup  d'etat,  or  in  a  country 
where  our  treaty  rights  have  so  long  been  frustrated  in  the  spirit.  Sir  Kinahan 
Cornwallis  should  not  however  entangle  himself  by  explanations.2 

Rashid  'All  had,  indeed,  been  taken  by  surprise  by  Cornwallis’s  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  17th  of  the  arrival  of  the  brigade  group  at  Basra  on  the 
following  day,  and  had  sent  his  Chief  of  Staff  with  the  head  of  the  British 
Military  Mission  to  Basra  to  facilitate  the  landing.  Subsequently,  however, 
his  Government  sought  to  impose  the  following  conditions  on  the  presence 
of  the  force  at  Basra : 

1.  They  should  be  promptly  conveyed  to  Rutba,  the  frontier  post  on 
the  road  to  Palestine. 

2.  The  Government  should  in  future  be  given  adequate  advance  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  arrival  of  British  troops. 

3.  The  total  of  British  troops  within  the  frontiers  of  'Iraq  should  not 
at  any  time  exceed  one  brigade. 

4.  Other  troops  should  not  disembark  until  those  who  had  already 
arrived  at  Basra  had  crossed  the  frontier. 

They  claimed  that  in  the  course  of  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  British 
Government  in  the  previous  summer  they  had  finally  maintained  in  a 
note  of  16  July  1940  ‘that  bases  should  not  be  established  or  troops 
stationed  in  'Iraq’.3  The  date  of  that  note,  so  soon  after  the  German 


1  Churchill,  iii.  225;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  254. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  225-6  and  255  respectively.  Cornwallis  had  informed  the  'Iraqi  Government  on 
17  April  that  the  British  purpose  was  ‘to  open  up  lines  of  communication  through  Iraq’.  Wavell 
‘constantly  warned’  the  Chiefs  of  Staff ‘that  no  assistance  could  be  given  to  Iraq  from  Palestine 
in  present  circumstances  and  .  .  .  always  advised  that  a  commitment  in  Iraq  should  be  avoided’. 
‘My  forces  [he  said]  are  stretched  to  the  limit  everywhere,  and  I  simply  cannot  afford  to  risk 
part  of  them  on  what  cannot  produce  any  effect’  (Churchill,  iii.  227;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  256). 

3  Note  of  3  May  1 94 1  addressed  by  the  'Iraqi  Government  to  all  foreign  diplomats  in  Baghdad ; 
translation  of  text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1941,  pp.  234-6;  cf.  Khadduri,  pp.  163-4. 
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victory  in  France  and  the  'Iraqi  refusal  to  break  off  relations  with  Italy, 
was  significant  now  that,  while  the  'Iraqis  were  trying  unilaterally  to  impose 
further  limitations  on  their  treaty  obligations,  the  Axis  forces  had  driven 
back  the  much-depleted  Western  Desert  Force  to  the  Egyptian  frontier 
and  cut  off  Tobruk;  moreover,  Yugoslavia  had  capitulated  and  the  British 
were  retreating  to  the  Thermopylae  line  in  central  Greece.1 

On  28  April,  according  to  the  'Iraqi  note  of  3  May,  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Baghdad  replied  that  the  treaty  did  not  admit  any  such  limitations 
as  the  'Iraqi  Government  had  suggested,  and  that  Britain  had  the  right 
to  establish  a  base  at  Basra  to  open  and  secure  her  line  of  communications 
across  'Iraq.  The  'Iraqi  Government  now  declared  that  the  British  claim 
was  contrary  to  the  treaty  and  that  'Iraq  was  responsible  for  the  defence 
of  the  line  of  communications;2  and  they  complained  of  the  recent  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  British  forces  in  'Iraq.  When  the  Ambassador  then  announced 
that  three  more  ships  carrying  ancillary  services,  reserves,  and  supplies 
for  the  brigade  group  that  was  already  at  Basra  were  about  to  arrive, 
Rashid  'All  refused  permission  for  them  to  land  until  the  troops  previously 
landed  had  gone  forward.  When  the  Ambassador  asked  what  the  'Iraqi 
Government  would  do  if  these  troops  were  landed,  Rashid  'All  replied 
that  the  responsibility  for  such  a  violation  of  the  treaty  would  rest  with 
the  British.  On  the  29th  the  newly  arrived  troops  were  disembarked,  and 
the  Ambassador  ordered  the  evacuation  of  British  women  and  children 
from  Baghdad  to  the  British  air  base  at  Habbaniya.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  the  'Iraqi  Government  interpreted  this  as  implying  that  Baghdad 
would  be  bombed  from  Habbaniya,  and  that  this  led  them  to  establish 
about  a  brigade  of  troops  on  the  high  ground  commanding  Habbaniya 
from  a  distance  of  about  1,000  yards,  where  they  dug  themselves  in  and 
mounted  guns;  but  for  many  weeks  there  had  been  much  loose  talk  in 
the  'Iraqi  army  about  destroying  Habbaniya,  and  the  time  may  well  have 
seemed  ripe,  now  that  the  British  were  evacuating  Greece  after  the 
capitulation  of  the  Greek  army  and  the  suicide  of  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister.  At  all  events,  when  on  30  April  the  British  Ambassador  re¬ 
quested  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  from  Habbaniya,  he  was  referred 
to  the  previous  'Iraqi  note  concerning  the  disembarkation  of  British  troops 
at  Basra  and  their  movement  through  'Iraq.  Meanwhile,  the  'Iraqi 
troops  at  Habbaniya  were  reinforced,  till  by  the  evening  of  1  May  they 

1  Already  before  Rashid  'All’s  coup  d'itat,  Pester  Lloyd  of  21  March  1941  had  quoted  the  Beirut 
correspondent  of  Popolo  d’ Italia,  according  to  whom  the  'Iraqi  Government  were  not  inclined  to 
permit  the  British  to  increase  their  garrison  beyond  its  present  strength. 

2  There  was  room  for  casuistry  between  Article  5  of  the  treaty,  which  defined  the  two  air 
bases  that  the  British  might  occupy  at  all  times,  and  the  unlimited  provision  of  Article  4,  that 
‘the  aid  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  'Iraq  in  the  event  of  war  .  .  .  will  consist  in  furnishing  to  His 
Britannic  Majesty  on  'Iraq  territory  all  facilities  and  assistance  in  his  power’.  The  'Iraqi  Govern¬ 
ment  seem  to  have  interpreted  the  minimum  provisions  of  Article  5  as  the  maximum  to  which 
the  Britirh  were  entitled  at  any  time,  and  to  have  ignored  Article  4;  cf.  Khadduri,  pp.  189-90. 
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totalled  over  9,000  men  with  some  fifty  guns,  against  some  350  British 
infantry  flown  up  from  Basra,  a  R.A.F.  armoured-car  company  of 
eighteen  cars,  about  1,000  R.A.F.  personnel,  and  six  companies  of 'Iraq 
Levies  (Assyrians  and  Kurds),  with  a  perimeter  of  seven  miles  to  defend 
without  artillery.  An  'Iraqi  officer  conveyed  to  the  Air  Officer  Com¬ 
manding  (Air  Vice-Marshal  Smart)  a  message  that  no  flights  or  troop 
movements  would  be  permitted,  under  threat  of  bombardment.  The 
A.O.C.  thereupon  ‘decided  that  it  was  essential  to  attack  these  troops 
without  further  warning.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  morning  of  2nd  May 
an  improvised  air  force  .  .  .  attacked  the  Iraqi  forces.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  effect  of  air  bombing  might  shake  the  morale  of  the  Iraqi  troops  and 
cause  them  to  withdraw.’1 

Those  British  subjects  and  protected  persons  who  had  not  already  been 
evacuated  from  Baghdad  had  been  concentrated  in  the  British  Embassy, 
and,  by  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Minister,  in  his  Legation.  After  a 
British  threat  to  bomb  public  buildings  in  Baghdad  if  the  'Iraqi  forces 
were  not  withdrawn  from  Habbaniya,  the  'Iraqi  authorities  threatened 
to  take  reprisals  by  bombing  the  Embassy  and  Legation,  and  informed 
the  United  States  Minister  on  4  May  that  all  British  subjects  in  his 
Legation  must  immediately  be  handed  over  for  internment.  On  his  asking 
for  a  written  guarantee  that  they  would  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
international  law  they  were  eventually  left  undisturbed;  but  the  United 
States  Legation,  as  well  as  the  British  Embassy,  was  cut  off  for  nearly 
a  month  from  any  contact  with  the  outside  world.2 

Against  this  urgent  threat  to  Habbaniya  and  the  Baghdad  Embassy,  the 
forces  which  had  already  arrived  at  Basra  and  the  reinforcements  offered 
from  India  (to  arrive  in  five  weeks’  time)  could  be  of  little  immediate 
avail,  for  any  northward  advance  from  Basra  was  impeded  both  by  the 
'Iraqi  sabotage  of  communications  and  by  the  annual  floods  on  the  Two 
Rivers,  and  forces  from  Basra  did  not  in  fact  reach  Baghdad  for  six  weeks 
(12  June).3  Despite  the  warning  that  Wavell  had  given  of  his  being 

1  General  A.  P.  [afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord]  Wavell:  Operations  in  the  Middle  East  from 
yth  February,  jgqi  to  igth  July,  igpi  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  3  July  1946,  no.  37638) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Wavell:  Despatch  iv],  para.  78.  The  first  British  official  communiques 
wrongly  stated  or  implied  that  the  'Iraqis  were  the  first  to  open  fire  ( The  Times  and  Daily 
Telegraph,  3  May,  Observer  and  Sunday  Times,  4  May  1941) ;  and  Freya  Stark  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  British  were  the  first  to  attack  ( The  Times,  28  June  1941). 

2  Ibid.  3  June  1941.  Despite  the  hostile  machine-guns,  however,  ‘water  and  electricity  [were] 
still  supplied  by  the  enemy,  and  ...  in  the  gardens  the  enterprising  traders  of  the  city  had  been 
selling  tea  and  sweets,  tobacco,  cosmetics,  and  rather  faded  issues  of  the  London  Evening  News' 
( Paiforce ,  p.  31). 

3  The  'Iraqis  removed  locomotives  and  river-going  vessels  northwards,  tore  up  the  railway- 
track,  and  sabotaged  the  telegraph  system;  cf.  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  394;  General  Sir  A.  P.  [after¬ 
wards  Field  Marshal  Lord]  Wavell:  Despatch  on  Operations  in  Iraq,  East  Syria  and  Iran,  from  10th 
April,  igqi  to  12th  January,  igp2  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  14  August  1946,  no.  37685) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Wavell:  Despatch  vi],  paras.  15,  18;  Paiforce,  p.  42.  In  the  light  of  this, 
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‘stretched  to  the  limit  everywhere’  and  that  to  send  troops  from  Palestine 
would  leave  that  country  dangerously  weak  in  view  of  the  incitement  to 
a  new  Arab  rebellion  that  was  now  being  directed  from  Baghdad,1  it  was 
to  him  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  now  had  to  look  for  relief.  On  4  May  they 
telegraphed  to  him  as  follows: 

A  commitment  in  Iraq  was  inevitable.  We  had  to  establish  our  base  at  Basra, 
and  control  that  port  to  safeguard  Persian  oil  in  case  of  need.  The  line  of  com¬ 
munication  to  1  urkey  through  Iraq  had  also  assumed  greater  importance  owing 
to  German  air  superiority  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  .  .  .  Had  we  sent  no  forces  to 
Basra  the  present  situation  at  Habbaniya  might  still  have  arisen  under  Axis 
direction,  and  we  should  also  have  had  to  face  an  opposed  landing  at  Basra 
later  on  instead  of  being  able  to  secure  a  bridgehead  there  without  opposition. 

.  .  .  There  can  be  no  question  of  accepting  the  Turkish  offer  of  mediation.  We 
can  make  no  concessions.2  The  security  of  Egypt  remains  paramount.  But  it  is 
essential  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  save  Habbaniya  and  to  control  the  pipe-line 
to  the  Mediterranean.3 

One  has  the  impression  of  piecemeal  improvisation  in  London  in  face  of 
the  previous  month’s  debacles  in  Greece  and  Cyrenaica,  and  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  appreciation  of  the  likely  development  of  the  problem.  Had 
the  'Iraqi  investment  of  Habbaniya  been  foreseen  when  Churchill  re¬ 
solved  ‘to  make  sure  of  Basra’?  The  remark  on  4  May  that  ‘the  present 
situation  .  .  .  might  still  have  arisen’  reads  like  an  admission  to  the  con¬ 
trary;  and  Wavell  replied  on  the  5th: 

‘Your  message  takes  little  account  of  realities.  You  must  face  facts.’  He 
doubted  whether  the  forces  he  himself  was  gathering  were  strong  enough  to 
relieve  Habbaniya,  or  whether  Habbaniya  could  hold  out  till  they  might  arrive 

Churchill’s  remark  to  the  C.-in-C.  India  on  14  May  seems  something  of  an  understatement: 
‘We  have  not  yet  felt  able  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  advance  (except  with  small  parties  when 
the  going  is  good)  northward  towards  Baghdad’  (Churchill,  iii.  232;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  262). 

1  Cf.  below,  pp.  237-8.  Wavell’s  heavy  and  varied  responsibilities  were  well  illustrated  by  his 
telegram  of  13  May:  ’If  things  go  well  in  the  Western  Desert  I  will  try  to  move  additional  troops 
to  Palestine  for  action  towards  Iraq.  .  .  .  We  will  try  to  liquidate  this  tiresome  Iraq  business 
quickly.  ...  I  am  doing  my  best  to  strengthen  Crete  against  impending  attack.  I  discussed  the 
question  of  Syria  with  Catroux  this  afternoon’  (Churchill,  iii.  232;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  262).  It  is 
in  this  light  that  Churchill’s  complaint  of  6  May  must  be  judged:  ‘I  am  deeply  disturbed  at 
General  Wavell’s  attitude.  He  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  much  by  surprise  on  his  eastern  as 
he  was  on  his  western  flank,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  men  at  his  disposal,  and 
the  great  convoys  reaching  him,  he  seems  to  be  hard  up  for  battalions  and  companies.  He  gives 
me  the  impression  of  being  tired  out’  (ibid.  pp.  228-9  and  258  respectively). 

2  While  the  'Iraqi  Minister  in  Ankara  was  stated  to  have  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  but 
one  brigade  of  the  troops  at  Basra,  the  British  Government  had  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
beleaguering  forces  from  Habbaniya.  Diplomatic  quarters  in  Rome  had  reported  on  4  May  that 
the  'Iraqi  Government  had  made  a  formal  appeal  for  German  aid.  The  Mufti  had  proclaimed 
a  jihad  in  a  broadcast  from  Baghdad,  and  this  had  been  supported  by  declarations  ( fatwa )  by 
both  Sunni  and  Shi'i  divines.  Rashid  'All  rejected  advice  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt  to 
settle  the  dispute  with  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  had  instead  appealed  to  the  Governments 
of  Sa'udI  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  for  support,  but  to  no  purpose. 

3  Churchill,  iii.  227;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  257. 
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on  the  1 2th.  ‘I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  in  the  gravest  possible  terms  that 
I  consider  the  prolongation  of  fighting  in  Iraq  will  seriously  endanger  the  defence 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  political  repercussions  will  be  incalculable,  and 
may  result  in  what  I  have  spent  nearly  two  years  trying  to  avoid,  namely, 
serious  internal  trouble  in  our  bases.  I  therefore  urge  again  most  strongly  that 
a  settlement  should  be  negotiated  as  early  as  possible.’1 

To  this  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  replied  on  the  6th: 

Settlement  by  negotiation  cannot  be  entertained  except  on  the  basis  of  a  climb 
down  by  Iraqis,  with  safeguard  against  future  Axis  designs  on  Iraq.  Realities 
of  the  situation  are  that  Rashid  Ali  has  all  along  been  hand-in-glove  with  Axis 
Powers,  and  was  merely  waiting  until  they  could  support  him  before  exposing 
his  hand.  Our  arrival  at  Basra  forced  him  to  go  off  at  half-cock  before  the  Axis 
was  ready.  Thus  there  is  an  excellent  chance  of  restoring  the  situation  by  bold 
action,  if  it  is  not  delayed.  .  .  . 

Defence  Committee  direct  that  Air  Vice-Marshal  Smart  should  be  informed 
that  he  will  be  given  assistance,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  his  duty  to 
defend  Habbaniya  to  the  last.  Subject  to  the  security  of  Egypt  being  main¬ 
tained,  maximum  air  support  possible  should  be  given  to  operations  in  Iraq.2 

Before  this  order  was  sent,  Churchill  had  asked:  ‘Why  should  the  troops 
at  Habbaniya  give  in  before  May  12?’;  but  to  those  on  the  spot  their  task 
seemed  a  ‘sombre  jest’.3 

The  miracle  of  Habbaniya  was  achieved  by  coolness,  by  violent  unflagging 
labour,  and  by  a  measureless  impudence.  There  were  officers  who  understood 
the  nature  of  war  well  enough  to  know  what  was  possible  and  what  was  not; 
these  in  their  most  private  minds  could  see  that  the  fall  of  the  cantonment  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  .  .  .  When  Rashid  Ali’s  brigades,  with  liberal  artillery 
and  tank  support,  decided  to  sweep  down  upon  the  cantonment  there  would  be 
no  surrender,  but  it  would  be  the  end.4 

Fortunately  for  the  beleaguered  British  in  Habbaniya  and  the  Baghdad 
Embassy,  and  for  the  British  political  position  in  the  Arab  world  generally, 
the  'Iraqi  commander  lacked  the  resolution  to  close  on  Habbaniya,  and 
contented  himself  with  artillery  fire  which  did  comparatively  little  damage. 
‘It  was  found’,  writes  Churchill,  ‘that  the  enemy  gunners  would  not 
stand  to  their  pieces  under  air  attack,  or  even  if  our  aircraft  were  seen 
overhead.’5  Under  the  resourceful  British  counter-attacks  the  'Iraqi 
force  withdrew  from  the  plateau  on  the  night  of  the  5th— 6th ;  the  'Iraqi  air 
force  was  put  out  of  action;  and  on  the  7th  the  Habbaniya  garrison  made 
a  sortie  and  drove  the  'Iraqis  back  to  the  Euphrates.  Encouraged  by  this 
good  fortune,  Churchill  signalled  to  Wavell  on  the  7th: 

Audacious  action  now  against  the  Iraqis  may  crush  the  revolt  before  the  Ger¬ 
mans  arrive.  .  .  .  We  must  forestall  the  moral  effect  of  their  arrival  by  a  stunning 

1  Churchill,  iii.  288;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  257.  2  Ibid.  pp.  229  and  258-9  respectively. 

3  Paiforce,  p.  22.  4  Ibid.  p.  24.  5  Churchill,  iii.  220:  U.S.  edition,  iii.  259. 
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blow.  I  presume  that  if  Rutba  and  Habbaniya  are  clear  [our]  column  will  take 
possession  of  Baghdad  or  otherwise  exploit  success  to  the  full.1 

But  to  Wavell  on  the  following  day  it  did  not  seem  so  simple: 

I  think  you  should  appreciate  the  limits  of  military  action  in  Iraq  during  the 
next  few  months  without  a  favourable  political  situation.  Forces  from  India 
can  secure  Basra,  but  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  advance  northwards  unless  the 
co-operation  of  the  local  population  and  tribes  is  fully  secured.2  Force  from 
Palestine  can  relieve  Habbaniya  and  hold  approaches  from  Baghdad  to  prevent 
farther  advance  on  Habbaniya,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  entering  Baghdad 
against  opposition  or  maintaining  itself  there.  ...  In  order  therefore  to  avoid  a 
heavy  military  commitment  in  a  non-vital  area,  I  still  recommend  that  a 
political  solution  should  be  sought  by  all  available  means.3 

To  this  Churchill  replied  on  the  9th: 

Our  information  is  that  Rashid  Ali  and  his  partisans  are  in  desperate  straits. 
However  this  may  be,  you  are  to  fight  hard  against  them.  .  .  .  Having  joined  the 
Habbaniya  forces,  you  should  exploit  the  situation  to  the  utmost,  not  hesitating 
to  try  to  break  into  Baghdad  even  with  quite  small  forces,  and  running  the  same 
kind  of  risks  as  the  Germans  are  accustomed  to  run  and  profit  by. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  negotiation  with  Rashid  Ali  unless  he  immedi¬ 
ately  accepts  the  terms  in  C.O.S.  [Chiefs  of  Staff]  telegram.  Such  negotiation 
would  only  lead  to  delay,  during  which  the  German  air  force  will  arrive.  .  .  . 
Your  immediate  task  is  to  get  a  friendly  government  set  up  in  Baghdad,  and  to 
beat  down  Rashid  Ali’s  forces  with  the  utmost  vigour.  .  .  .  What  matters  is 
action;  namely,  the  swift  advance  of  the  mobile  column  to  establish  effective 
contact  between  Baghdad  and  Palestine.  Every  day  counts,  for  the  Germans 
may  not  be  long.4 

The  only  mobile  force  which  Wavell  could  send  from  Palestine  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  brigade  group  accompanied  by  three  squadrons  of  the  Trans¬ 
jordan  Frontier  Force  and  350  men  of  the  Arab  Legion.5  There  was 
extreme  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  transport  for  even  this  small  force, 

1  Ibid.  pp.  230  and  260  respectively. 

2  In  the  event  the  putsch  received  little  support  from  the  tribes  of  Lower  'Iraq  and  none  from 

the  Kurds  in  the  north.  It  remained  essentially  an  army  operation  from  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  stood  aloof.  3  Churchill,  iii.  230-1 ;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  260. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  231  and  261  respectively. 

5  Cf.  Paiforce,  p.  28.  The  Arab  Legion  had,  in  the  spring  of  1939  and  with  the  support  of  the 
villagers  of  Transjordan,  defeated  an  invasion  of  northern  Transjordan  by  Palestinian  Arab 
rebels  from  Syria  (Brigadier  J.  B.  Glubb:  The  Story  of  the  Arab  Legion  (London,  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1948),  pp.  234-41),  and  the  Amir  'Abdullah  was  naturally  opposed  to  the  Rashid 
'All  Government  because  of  their  treatment  of  his  nephew  the  Regent  (cf.  Memoirs  of  King 
Abdullah  of  Transjordan  (London,  Gape,  1950),  pp.  234-40).  Agitators  tried  to  persuade  the  Arab 
Legion  troops  to  desert,  telling  them  that  they  were  being  sent  by  the  British  to  fight  their  fellow 
Arabs  (Glubb,  op.  cit.  p.  31 1).  They  were  successful  in  causing  the  mutiny  of  one  squadron  of 
the  Transjordan  Frontier  Force  (recruited  by  the  Palestine  Government  for  the  internal  security 
of  Palestine  and  Transjordan),  when  it  was  ordered  to  advance  into  'Iraq  (Brigadier  J.  Chrystall, 
letter  to  Journal  of  the  Royal  Central  Asian  Society,  July-October  1946,  xxxiii.  383-4;  Arab  War 
Effort,  p.  12;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  106). 
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and  it  was  not  until  io  May  that  it  could  cross  the  'Iraqi  frontier.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  by  Rashid  'All,  some  120  German 
aircraft  began  to  arrive  in  'Iraq  from  12  May,  using  landing-grounds  in 
Syria  en  route  by  arrangement  with  the  Vichy  Government.  The  Germans 


could  not  spare  more,  since  they  were  now  committed  to  the  immediate 
invasion  of  Crete,  which  lasted  from  20-31  May  and  cost  them  ‘crippling 
losses  in  men  and  aircraft’.1  Accordingly,  the  Axis  Commissions  in  Syria 
requisitioned  French  war  material  which  had  been  laid  up  since  the 
Armistice,  and  several  trainloads  were  sent  from  Syria  to  'Iraq  via  Aleppo 
and  Mosul  from  16  May  onwards.2  For  the  'Iraqis,  however,  this  Axis 
aid  was  quite  insufficient,  and  it  was  probably  in  order  to  bolster  up 
morale  that  the  Baghdad  press  and  radio  announced  on  15  May  that  the 
Soviet  Government,  who  had  just  established  diplomatic  relations  with 

1  Wavell:  Despatch  iv,  para.  84. 

2  The  British  Government  drew  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  passage  of 
these  arms  through  Turkish  territory,  but  the  Turks  replied  that  this  was  permitted  under 
Article  10  of  the  Franco-Turkish  Agreement  of  20  October  1921  (Great  Britain,  f'oreign  Office: 
Despatch  from  H.AI.  Ambassador  at  Paris  enclosing  the  Franco-Turkish  Agreement  signed  .  .  .  on  October  so, 
rgsi,  Cmd.  1556  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1921)).  See  also  below,  p.  93. 
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Rashid  'All’s  Government,  had  called  on  Russian  volunteers  for  the  'Iraqi 
Air  Force.1 

The  British  and  Arab  Legion  column  advancing  from  Habbaniya  met 
with  delay  owing  to  enemy  resistance  at  the  Euphrates  crossing,  to  the 
floods,  and  to  the  enemy’s  destruction  of  communications,  but  arrived 
within  a  short  distance  of  Baghdad  on  30  May.  Militarily,  its  situation 
was  still  precarious:  its  strength  was  a  mere  1,200  men  with  eight  guns  and 
a  few  armoured  cars,  with  a  shaky  line  of  communications  behind  them 
and  little  to  protect  them,  while  the  'Iraqis  had  practically  the  whole  of 
a  division  in  Baghdad  and  a  further  force  at  RamadI  on  the  Euphrates 
in  the  rear  of  the  British.  Flowever,  the  'Iraqis  had  considerably  exagger¬ 
ated  the  strength  of  the  British  columns,  and  had  been  disheartened  by 
their  own  heavy  casualties.2  Rashid  'Ali  and  his  supporters  fled,  some  to 
Turkey  and  some  to  Persia.3  A  commission  of  internal  security  headed 
by  the  Mayor  of  Baghdad  ordered  the  dissolution  of  para-military  forma¬ 
tions,  and  asked  the  British  for  terms  for  capitulation.  These  amounted 
to  the  return  of  the  'Iraqi  army  to  a  peace  footing,  the  handing  over  of 
prisoners,  and  the  internment  of  enemy  nationals.  Since  there  had  been 
no  declaration  of  war,  there  was  no  question  of  peace  terms:  relations 
between  Britain  and  'Iraq  continued  to  be  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of 
1930,  and  the  forces  introduced  from  India  were  tacitly  accepted  as  a 
war-time  garrison.  The  lawful  Regent  and  some  of  his  Ministers,  who 
had  returned  to  'Iraq  from  Transjordan  with  the  British  forces,  arrived  in 
Baghdad  on  1  June.  The  landing-ground  at  Mosul,  which  the  German 
air  forces  had  used,  was  secured  after  the  departure  of  the  Germans  for 
Syria.  The  restoration  of  order  was,  however,  marred  by  a  pogrom  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  Baghdad  on  the  night  of  1-2  June.4 

At  the  time  it  had  seemed  to  observers  as  if  Rashid  'All’s  putsch  were 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  491.  This  pretence,  despite  Soviet  denials,  was  kept  up  by  the  'Iraqi  Legation 
in  Ankara  till  20  May  with  abundant  detail  (as  also  talk  of  volunteers  from  Persia  and  Afghani¬ 
stan)  ;  but  on  the  25th  the  Legation  was  reported  to  have  said:  ‘Even  Russian  help  would  not  be 
rejected’  ( Oriente  Moderno,  July  1941,  p.  365,  quoting  al-Bilad,  15  May  1941;  New  York  Times, 
21  May,  New  York  Herald  Tribtine,  26  May  1941). 

2  See  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  398;  Glubb:  Story  of  the  Arab  Legion,  pp.  298-9. 

3  Rashid  'Ali  himself  and  Naji  Shawkat  had  moved  their  families  to  Turkey  as  early  as  25  May, 
while  Naji  as-Suwaidi,  who  had  gone  to  Tehran  ostensibly  on  duty  on  the  23rd,  had  prudently 
taken  his  family  with  him. 

4  According  to  Dr.  Weizmann  (‘Palestine’s  Role  in  the  Solution  of  the  Middle  East  Problem’, 
Foreign  Affairs,  January  1942,  xx.  335),  120  Jews  were  killed  and  850  wounded,  besides  much 
damage  to  their  property;  earlier  estimates  had  doubled  these  figures.  Khadduri  (pp.  203-4)  is 
silent  about  the  killings.  During  the  fighting  in  May  Rashid  'All’s  Government  had  armed  the 
youth  formations  (cf.  Paiforce,  p.  35)  and  released  convicts,  and  in  addition  deserters  from  the 
army  were  now  roaming  the  countryside.  Some  'Iraqi  police  and  soldiers  joined  in  the  looting. 
A  contributory  cause  of  the  pogrom  was  the  fact  that  the  young  Regent  had  returned  to  Baghdad 
without  having  made  any  decision  on  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  Nuri,  Jamil  al-Midfa'i,  and  two  other  ex-Ministers.  It  was  not  until  midday  on 
2  June  that  he  entrusted  al-Midfa'i  with  the  task. 
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part  of  the  northern  arm  of  a  great  German  pincer-movement  against  the 
Middle  East,  the  southern  arm  being  Rommel’s  campaign  in  Cyrenaica.1 
But  we  now  know  that  for  months  the  main  German  consideration  had 
been  the  projected  invasion  of  Russia;2  and  it  is  evident  that  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  'Iraq  found  the  Germans  without  any  effective  arrange¬ 
ments  for  helping  Rashid  'All.3  If  they  had  immediately  sent  in  all  avail¬ 
able  air  support  from  Greece,  instead  of  embarking  on  the  reduction  of 
Crete  (15-31  May,  including  the  preliminary  air  bombardment),  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  British  could  have  restored  the  situation  in 
'Iraq,  even  though  the  German  aircraft  which  actually  arrived  were 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  aviation  petrol  there.4  But  Hitler,  whose 
vision  was  bounded  by  Europe  and  who  was  now  absorbed  with  the 
coming  invasion  of  Russia,  had  wanted  to  break  off  the  Balkan  campaign 
after  reaching  Cape  Matapan,5  and  was  certainly  not  thinking  in  terms 
of 'Iraq.  Consequently  the  German  negotiations  with  the  Vichy  French 
for  facilities  in  the  Levant  States  did  not  begin  till  four  weeks  after  Rashid 
'All’s  coup  d’etat,  and  Ribbentrop’s  remarks  to  Mussolini  at  their  meeting 
on  13  May  displayed  considerable  caution:  ‘Should  a  large-scale  transport 
of  arms  [from  Syria  or  Turkey]  reach  Iraq  it  would  be  possible  to  move 
airborne  troops  into  the  regions.’6  It  seems  probable,  though  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  for  it,  that  the  German  offers  of  support  for  Rashid  'Ali 
in  the  winter  of  1 940-1  were  connected  with  the  project  for  occupying 
Gibraltar  and  driving  the  British  from  the  Mediterranean  which  was  then 
being  pressed  by  Admiral  Raeder;7  and  even  when  Hitler’s  determination 


1  Cf.  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  6  May  1941 :  ‘I  would  bring 
the  memory  of  the  House  back  to  the  early  days  of  February  and  what  then  seemed  to  the 
Government  to  be  the  German  plan  for  the  early  spring  campaign.  ...  It  seemed  quite  clear  to 
us  then  that  the  object  of  all  this  was,  step  by  step,  to  overrun  the  Balkans  .  .  .  and  from  that 
position  ...  to  deliver  their  main  blow  from  secured  bases  at  our  position  in  the  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  371,  col.  728).  This  hypothesis  was  accepted  as  authentic, 
without  any  reference  to  subsequent  evidence  of  the  real  German  intentions,  in  the  official 
Paiforce,  pp.  6,  17. 

2  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  (A  collection  of  documentary  evidence  and  guide  materials 
prepared  by  the  American  and  British  prosecuting  staffs  .  .  .  for  the  International  Tribunal  at 
Ntirnberg)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  N.C.A. ]  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946),  i.  794  seqq. 

3  See  Otto  Abetz :  Das  offene  Problem:  ein  Riickblick  auf  zwei  Jahrgehnte  deutscher  Frankreichpolitik 
(Cologne,  Greven  Verlag,  1951),  p.  186. 

4  See  Churchill,  iii.  236;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  265:  ‘The  Germans  had  of  course  at  their  disposal 
an  airborne  force  which  would  have  given  them  at  this  time  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Persia,  with  their 
precious  oil-fields.  Hitler’s  hand  might  have  reached  out  very  far  towards  India,  and  beckoned 
to  Japan.’  Cf.  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  399;  The  Times,  2  June  and  6  August  1941. 

5  Cf.  Milton  Shulman:  Defeat  in  the  West  (London,  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1947),  pp.  55-59; 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart:  The  Other  Side  of  the  Hill,  2nd  edition  (London,  Cassell,  1951),  pp.  238-9, 
quoting  General  Student. 

6  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxix.  33  (1866-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  502. 

7  Great  Britain,  Admiralty:  Fuehrer  Conferences  on  Naval  Affairs,  1939-1945  (Admiralty,  1947) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Fuehrer  Conferences ],  1940,  pp.  104-37;  cf-  William  L.  Langer:  Our  Vichy 
Gamble  (New  York,  Knopf,  1947),  pp.  1 13-14. 
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to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  non-committal  attitude  of  General 
Franco  caused  this  project  to  be  called  off,  the  collapse  of  the  Italian 
army  before  Wavell’s  offensive  in  the  Western  Desert  no  doubt  made  the 
encouragement  of  Rashid  'All  still  attractive  as  a  means  of  diverting  the 
British  resources  in  the  Middle  East.  With  the  failure  of  Rashid  'All’s 
bid  for  dictatorship  at  the  end  of  January  1941  the  diplomatic  initiative 
temporarily  passed  to  the  British;  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  did 
not  immediately  back  this  with  military  forces,  it  is  probable  that  the 
appointment  of  Cornwallis,  and  Eden’s  attitude  to  Tawfiq  as-Suwaidi 
in  March,  made  it  clear  to  Rashid  'All  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  To 
what  extent  the  coup  d'etat  of  1/2  April  may  have  been  concerted  with  the 
German  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  and  with  Rommel’s  offensive 
in  Gyrenaica  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say;  but  it  would  seem  that  both  the 
coup  d'etat  and  the  investment  of  Habbaniya  were  moves  forced  upon 
Rashid  'All,  the  first  by  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  and  the  second  by  the 
landing  of  the  Indian  brigade,  rather  than  parts  of  a  ‘grand  design’.1  To 
sum  up,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  German  attitude  to  the  'Iraqi  putsch 
was  anything  more  than  one  of  diversionary  opportunism;  as  late  as 
Hitler’s  Order  No.  30  of  25  May  it  was  made  clear  that  the  'Iraqis  were 
to  be  encouraged  merely  for  their  nuisance- value  against  the  British,  while 
the  Germans  went  ahead  with  the  invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.2 

Seen  in  the  perspective  of  history,  the  impression  left  by  the  whole 
episode  is  that  the  circumstances  were  more  compelling  than  the  men  who 
took  part  in  them.  The  'Iraqi  politicians  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
pan- Arab  independence,  however  much  that  desire  was  the  manifestation, 
in  them  and  their  kind  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  of  an  inordinate 
and  long-frustrated  pieonexia—  to  a  very  large  extent  not  a  desire  for 
material  benefits,  but  a  spiritual  malaise  which  grows  greater  with  every 
satisfaction  it  gets’.3  Their  hopes  of  constraining  Britain  and  France 
under  the  stress  of  war  to  grant  independence  to  Palestine  and  the  Levant 
States  had  by  September  1940  borne  no  fruit:  the  Vichy  French  were  still 
forcibly  holding  down  the  nationalists  of  the  Levant;  and  the  British 
Government,  bitterly  assailed  at  home  and  in  the  United  States4  for  the 

1  A  German  Foreign  Ministry  draft,  dated  March  1941  and  addressed  to  the  Mufti,  stated: 
‘If  the  Arabs  are  forced  into  a  conflict  against  Britain  to  achieve  their  national  aims,  Germany 
will  gladly  give  them  military  and  financial  support  so  far  as  is  possible.  To  assist  the  Arabs  in 
their  preparations  for  a  future  conflict  against  Britain  Germany  is  moreover  ready  to  furnish 
them  at  once  with  munitions,  in  so  far  as  a  means  of  transporting  them  can  be  found’  ( The  Arab 
Higher  Committee,  its  Origins,  Personnel,  and  Purpose  (New  York,  The  Nation  Associates,  1947;  un¬ 
paginated).  Gf.  Churchill,  iii.  234-6;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  265:  ‘The  landing  of  an  Indian  brigade 
at  Basra  on  April  18  was  timely.  It  forced  Rashid  Ali  into  premature  action.’ 

2  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  pp.  50-52;  Rudolf  Rahn:  Ruheloses  Leben  (Diisseldorf,  Diederichs, 
I949),  p.  152;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  108. 

3  Canon  V.  A.  Demant:  Religion  and  the  Decline  of  Capitalism  (London,  Faber  &  Faber,  1952), 
p.  189. 

^  For  President  Roosevelt’s  ‘strong  objection’  to  the  White  Paper  cf.  The  Memoirs  of  Cordell 
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Palestine  White  Paper  of  1939,  could  hardly  now  agree  to  make  further 
concessions  to  the  Arabs.  The  'Iraqi  moderates,  headed  by  Nurl  and  the 
Regent,  were  prepared,  though  disappointed,  to  accept  the  situation  for 
the  present  and  wait  for  a  new  opportunity  of  putting  the  Arab  case;  but 
Rashid  'All  and  the  extremists,  whose  mental  horizon  was  bounded  in 
the  west  by  Istanbul  and  who  did  not  even  begin  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  the  world  or  the  issues 
that  lay  behind  it,  impatiently  turned  for  help  to  the  Germans.  In  their 
ignorance  and  egoism  they  may  genuinely  have  imagined  that  they  were 
not  so  much  harnessing  themselves  to  Hitler’s  chariot  as  enlisting  the 
Germans  as  allies  in  their  own  struggle.1  They  were  thus  drawn  into  a 
vortex  of  ‘activism’,  in  which  'Iraqi  move  and  British  counter-move 
followed  one  another  with  ever-increasing  inevitability,  neither  side  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  other’s  determination  and  the  'Iraqis  over-confident  of 
material  Axis  support. 


(iv)  The  ‘Liberation’  of  the  Levant  States,  1941 

(a)  France  in  Alliance  with  Britain,  to  the  Armistice  of  June  1940 

Nearly  twenty  years  of  French  rule  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  had  continued 
the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which  France  had  played  a  leading 
part,  in  raising  the  economy  and  culture  of  those  countries  from  the 
trough  in  which  centuries  of  Mamluk  and  Ottoman  neglect  had  sunk 
them;  and  French  rule  had,  in  spite  of  the  revolt  of  1925-6,  maintained 
a  state  of  public  security  in  which  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  had 
a  chance  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  the  First  World  War.2 

However  great  the  economic  progress,  however,  it  would  still  not  have 
satisfied  the  politically  active  minority  of  the  population,3  since  their 

Hull  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Hull:  Memoirs ]  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1948),  ii.  1529-31.  [An 
English  edition  of  Hull’s  Memoirs  was  published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London,  in  1948,  also 
in  two  volumes;  the  pagination  is  the  same  as  in  the  American  edition.  Quotations  from  the 
Memoirs  (copyright  1948  by  Cordell  Hull)  in  later  sections  of  this  volume  are  made  by  permission 
of  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.] 

1  This  interpretation  seems  first  to  have  received  public  expression  from  Morgan  Philips  Price 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  ‘I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  Rashid  Ali  and  his  friends 
were  pro-German  for  the  sake  of  being  pro-German.  I  believe  they  have  merely  used  Germany 
as  Germany  used  them.  They  are  nationalists  first  and  foremost,  and  they  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  Palestine  question’  (9  September  1941,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  374,  col.  106);  cf. 
Kermit  Roosevelt:  Arabs,  Oil  and  History  (New  York,  Harper,  1949),  p.  103. 

2  Robin  Fedden,  in  Syria,  an  Historical  Appreciation  (London,  Hale,  1946),  pp.  260-75,  has 
attempted  to  give  a  balanced  assessment  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  French  rule. 
For  the  French  case  cf.  L’CEuvre  frangaise  en  Syrie  et  au  Liban,  1919-1939  (Paris,  Larose,  1939). 

3  It  gets  bare  recognition,  for  example,  in  the  best  and  latest  study  of  this  period,  A.  H. 
Hourani’s  Syria  and  Lebanon  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  1946),  pp.  174-7.  Cecil  Hourani,  reviewing  Fedden’s  Syria,  remarks:  ‘His  picture  of  the 
contemporary  scene  is  less  satisfying,  partly  because  a  disproportionate  space  is  given  to  an 
examination  of  the  role  of  the  French  in  Syria’  ( Middle  East  Journal,  April  1948,  ii.  228). 
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hearts  were  set  on  political  independence,  in  which  matter  they  had  been 
continually  thwarted  by  the  French.  The  draft  treaties  of  1936  had  held 
out  the  promise  of  a  quasi-independent  status,  limited  approximately  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  status  of  Egypt  and  'Iraq  was  limited  by  their 
treaties  with  Britain;  but  the  fall  of  the  Front  Populaire  and  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  shadow  of  the  impending  war  had  caused  the  French  Government  in 
December  1938  to  decide  not  to  ratify  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  treaties; 
and  the  new  High  Commissioner,  Gabriel  Puaux,  reminded  the  national¬ 
ists  on  his  arrival  in  the  Levant  in  January  1939  that 

in  the  present  state  of  international  equilibrium  the  presence  of  France  is  the 
only  effective  guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  Syria. 
Were  France  to  withdraw  or  her  forces  to  be  weakened,  Syrian  patriots  would 
see  their  dearest  dreams  disappear.1 

In  face  of  this  hardened  French  attitude,  two  successive  Syrian  Govern¬ 
ments  drawn  from  the  National  Bloc  party  resigned  amid  scenes  of  increas¬ 
ing  public  disorder  organized  by  their  supporters.  On  20  March  the 
High  Commissioner  empowered  his  Delegate  at  Damascus  to  take  over 
from  the  Syrian  Minister  of  the  Interior  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
and  many  nationalists  were  arrested.  A  non-party  Government  was  formed 
on  6  April,  and  the  High  Commissioner  immediately  left  for  Paris  for 
consultations.  On  his  return  he  made  a  broadcast  on  13  May2  in  which, 
while  he  expressed  the  wish  of  the  French  Government  to  reach  a  defini¬ 
tive  agreement  with  the  Syrian  Government,  he  implied  that  France 
would  insist  on  granting  local  autonomy  to  the  districts  where  Sunni 
Muslims  were  in  a  minority  and  Sunni  officials  had  been  expelled  by  the 
local  populations  with  French  connivance  in  the  last  three  years;3  and  he 
stated  that  the  French  Government  considered  that  the  international 
situation  required  a  new  basis  of  Franco-Syrian  military  collaboration. 
The  Syrian  Government  now  put  into  effect  their  declared  intention  to 
resign  if  the  High  Commissioner  did  not  obtain  in  Paris  the  ratification 
of  the  draft  treaty.  Weeks  passed  without  the  formation  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  23  June  the  nationalists  received  a  new,  but  not  unexpected, 
blow  in  the  French  cession  of  the  Hatay  (Sanjaq  of  Alexandretta)  to 
Turkey.4  This  led  on  7  July  to  the  resignation  of  the  President  of  the 
Syrian  Republic.  The  High  Commissioner  thereupon  suspended  the 
Syrian  Constitution,  and  set  up  on  8  July  a  Council  of  five  Directors;5 

1  The  Times,  12  January  1939. 

2  Text  and  comments  in  Oriente  Moderno,  June  1939,  pp.  317-18. 

3  Details  in  Hourani :  Syria  and  Lebanon,  pp.  2 1 3-1 7 ;  cf.  Charles-Andre  Julien :  ‘French  Difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  Middle  East’,  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1946,  xxiv.  329. 

4  Survey  for  1938,  i.  479-92. 

5  Texts  in  Oriente  Moderno,  September  1939,  pp.  490-1.  Puaux  had  asked  his  Government  for 
authority  to  take  these  measures  as  early  as  15  April  (Georges  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe  (Defense 
de  la  Paix,  vol.  ii:  Geneva,  Bourquin,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1948),  p.  98). 
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the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  were  abolished,  these 
matters  being  taken  under  direct  French  control.  At  the  end  of  July 
numerous  nationalists  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  murder 
members  of  the  new  Government.1 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  while  relations  between  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  with  its  Christian  majority  and  the  French  were 
tolerably  good,  there  was  between  the  demands  of  the  Syrian  nationalists, 
representing  most  of  the  politically  conscious  minority  of  the  population, 
and  what  the  French  were  prepared  to  concede  to  them  an  incompatibility 
as  total  as  that  which  had  persisted  between  the  Arab  nationalists  of 
Palestine  and  the  British  mandatory;  but  whereas  the  British  had  attempted 
in  the  White  Paper  of  May  1939  to  bridge  the  gap  between  themselves 
and  the  Palestine  Arabs,  albeit  at  the  cost  of  making  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Zionists,  the  French  had  abandoned  the  comparable  attempt  at 
compromise  in  the  draft  treaty  of  1936,  and  relations  between  them  and 
the  Syrian  nationalists  had  passed  the  breaking-point  when  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  suspended  in  July. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  General  Weygand  was  proclaimed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  the  Levant,  a  popular  appointment  since  he  had 
been  a  good  High  Commissioner  in  1923-4.2  A  state  of  emergency  was 
immediately  proclaimed  throughout  the  country,  the  police  and  security 
organizations  passed  under  military  control,  measures  were  taken  to  deal 
with  hoarders  and  speculators,  a  strict  censorship  was  imposed,  and  the 
public  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  imprisonment  to  listen  to  German 
broadcasts.  The  public  accepted  these  measures  with  resignation  and 
there  were  declarations  of  loyalty  to  the  French  from  numerous  notables, 
but  volunteers  for  the  army  did  not  come  forward  in  large  numbers;  there 
was  no  conscription.  On  21  September  the  Lebanese  Constitution  was 
suspended,  and  the  powers  of  the  Cabinet  transferred  to  a  Lebanese 
Secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  a  French  adviser  and  an  advisory  council 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  state.  These  departments 
were  reduced  in  number  by  amalgamation  from  nine  to  five,3  and  a  large 
number  of  redundant  officials  were  retired.  These  reforms  were  popular 
with  all  except  those  adversely  affected  by  them,  since  the  bureaucracy 
had  been  grossly  swollen  and  costly  for  a  country  of  one  million  inhabi¬ 
tants;  and,  if  jobbery  and  nepotism  were  perhaps  no  worse  than  in  other 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  at  least  the  astute  urban  middle  class  of  Lebanon 
had  been  more  conscious  of  the  prevalent  abuses. 

In  Syria  the  French  lost  no  time  in  dealing  drastically  with  the  national- 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  August  1939,  p.  466;  ibid.  September  1939,  p.  495. 

2  ‘Vi  era  molto  apprezzato’,  commented  Oriente  Moderno,  October  1939,  p.  539;  there  was  no 
recognition  of  the  fact  in  Hourani:  Syria  and  Lebanon,  pp.  230-1. 

3  Decrees  of  21  September  and  22  November  1939.  Texts  in  Oriente  Moderno,  October  1939, 
PP-  534-5;  January  1940,  pp.  9-10. 
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ists  under  the  new  powers  acquired  under  the  state  of  emergency.  The 
extremist  League  of  National  Action1  and  the  Arab  Club  at  Damascus, 
the  latter  of  which  had  for  some  time  been  accused  of  receiving  German 
subsidies,2  were  promptly  suppressed,  as  also  were  the  Communist  Parties 
of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
France.  At  the  end  of  September  those  nationalists  who  had  been 
arrested  in  the  previous  March  and  July3  were  brought  to  trial  by  mili¬ 
tary  court,  which  awarded  sentences  ranging  from  twenty  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment.  The  press  gave  no  indication  of  the  evidence  which  justi¬ 
fied  these  heavy  sentences.  A  week  later  the  military  court  sentenced 
twenty  persons  on  charges  of  smuggling  arms  into  Palestine  and  manu¬ 
facturing  bombs.4  In  October  and  November  members  of  the  Syrian 
National  Party5  (al-Hizb  as-Suri  al-Qawmi)  were  rounded  up  in  Beirut, 
Tripoli,  and  Homs :  their  Leader,  Antun  Sa'ada,  was  alleged  by  the 
Surete  Generale  to  be  in  Berlin  at  this  very  time,  and  the  French  claimed 
that  the  party  had  received  large  sums  from  German  sources.6  By  April 
1940  the  Surete  Generale  had  prepared  its  dossier  on  the  alleged  murder 
plot  of  the  previous  July,  which  it  now  declared  to  have  been  merely  the 
preliminary  for  a  general  insurrection  with  German  support.7  A  military 
court  passed  sentence  on  twenty-seven  members  of  the  League  of  National 
Action  and  other  organizations,  eleven  of  them  having  escaped  arrest 
and  being  condemned  in  absentia :  there  were  seven  death  sentences,  which 
were  subsequently  quashed  for  retrial  by  military  court,  and  the  remainder 
received  sentences  of  ten  to  twenty  years ;  once  again,  no  detailed  evidence 
in  support  of  the  sentences  was  ever  published. 

On  17  May  1940  General  Weygand  was  recalled  to  take  over  the 
command  of  the  French  armies  in  Europe.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  force  of  three  divisions8  in  the  Levant  by  General 
Mittelhauser,  who  on  18  June,  after  Marshal  Petain’s  broadcast  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  previous  day  of  his  intention  to  ask  for  an  armistice,  issued  an 

1  Ibid.,  March  1941,  pp.  1 10-1 1 ;  Hourani:  Syria  and  Lebanon ,  pp.  197-8. 

2  Bernard  Vernier:  La  Politique  islamique  de  V Allemagne  (Paris,  Centre  d’fitudes  de  Politique 

fitrangere,  1939),  pp.  93-94-  3  See  above,  pp.  79,  80. 

4  It  was  probably  this  warning,  that  his  Palestinian  fellow  conspirators  could  no  longer  rely 
on  the  connivance  of  the  French,  that  caused  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  in  mid-October  to  remove 
himself  from  Lebanon  to  Baghdad. 

5  Oriente  Moderno,  March  1941,  pp.  m-14;  Hourani:  Syria  and  Lebanon,  p.  197. 

6  Vernier,  op.  cit.  p.  71;  Beirut,  24  October  1939.  Pan- Arab  sources  have  asserted,  however, 
that  Sa'ada  spent  the  whole  war  in  South  America,  after  visiting  Italy  and  Germany  in  1938 
(cf.  Clifton  Daniel  in  New  York  Times-,  Homer  Bigart  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune-,  both  25  May 
1947)- 

7  Tchos  de  Syrie,  28  April  1940.  The  'Iraqi  press  contained  letters  from  two  of  the  ringleaders 
who  had  escaped  to  that  country,  denying  that  there  was  any  German  inspiration  or  money 
behind  the  movement  ( al-Istiqlal ,  5  May,  al-Bilad,  9  May  1940). 

8  General  Maxime  Weygand:  Mdmoires,  vol.  iii:  Rappele  au  service  (Paris,  Fiammarion,  1950), 
pp.  28-39;  General  M.  G.  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon,  1946-7),  iii.  241-2.  Allied  propaganda 
had  represented  the  force  as  numbering  anything  from  100,000  to  400,000. 
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Order  of  the  Day  declaring  that  the  Army  of  the  Levant  would  continue 
to  fight  at  the  side  of  the  Allies.  At  the  same  time  the  High  Commissioner, 
Puaux,  who  had  received  the  British  Consul-General,  was  informing  the 
Bordeaux  Government  of  the  intention  of  the  French  in  the  Levant  to 
resist  and  was  getting  in  touch  with  the  French  Ambassador  in  London; 
telegrams  were  also  sent  to  Weygand  and  to  Peyrouton,  the  Resident- 
General  in  Tunisia.  On  20  June  Mittelhauser  received  a  visit  from  W avell, 
and  on  the  23rd,  after  France’s  acceptance  of  the  German  armistice 
terms,  he  announced  his  intention  ‘to  carry  on  the  mission  of  France  in 
Syria  and  to  defend  there  .  .  .  the  honour  of  France  and  of  her  flag’. 
Puaux  confirmed  that  ‘as  regards  the  Levant  no  surrender  is  contem¬ 
plated’.  On  the  25th,  however,  Weygand,  now  Minister  of  National 
Defence,  sent  telegrams  to  the  G.O.C.s  in  the  colonies  ordering  them  to 
carry  out  the  Armistice  terms.  General  Nogues,  Resident-General  in 
Morocco,  with  the  agreement  of  Peyrouton,  telegraphed  to  Puaux  and 
Mittelhauser  that  the  Armistice  did  not  affect  the  freedom  of  the  French 
Empire,  and  Peyrouton  also  urged  Puaux  to  the  same  effect.  On  the  27th 
Puaux  indicated  to  Mittelhauser  that  if  French  North  Africa  was  sub¬ 
mitting  there  was  no  hope  of  carrying  on  the  struggle.1  Mittelhauser 
gave  himself  a  night  to  think  it  over,  for  he  was  in  full  agreement  with 
Wavell  on  plans  for  the  joint  defence  of  the  Middle  East;  but  he  was  now 
in  a  minority  of  one,  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his  family  were 
in  Strasbourg;  and  on  the  28th  he  submitted  in  his  turn.  A  second  visit 
from  Wavell  on  the  29th  failed  to  dissuade  him,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  frontier  between  Palestine  and  the  Levant  States  was  closed  from 
both  sides.  On  1  July  the  British  Government  issued  the  following 
statement: 

His  Majesty’s  Government  .  .  .  understand  that  General  Mittelhauser  .  .  .  has 
stated  that  hostilities  have  ceased  in  Syria.  His  Majesty’s  Government  assume 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  if  Germany  or  Italy  sought  to  occupy  Syria  or  the 

1  In  a  letter  to  Figaro  (1/2  October  1949),  Puaux  sought  to  explain  that  he  had  considered  it 
his  duty  to  maintain  the  Mandate  intact  until  such  time  as  France  had  been  liberated;  and  his 
experience  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  pic]  in  the  Middle  East  had 
taught  him  that  a  Franco-British  partnership  in  the  Levant  States  must  inevitably  mean  the 
eventual  extrusion  of  France,  as  the  weaker  partner.  He  had  therefore  aimed  at  a  ‘more-or-less 
notional’  ( fictive )  obedience  to  Vichy  and  a  friendly  neutrality  to  the  British  defending  Egypt, 
while  keeping  the  Levant  Army  as  intact  as  possible  until  the  day,  ‘which  could  not  be  predicted 
but  which  would  surely  come’,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  France’s  position  in 
the  Levant  would  no  longer  depend  solely  on  the  goodwill  of  Britain.  It  might  be  truer  to  say 
that  his  resolution  was  weakening  in  the  face  of  adversity.  The  British  had  appealed  to  him  to 
keep  the  Levant  States  in  the  war,  and  they  would  support  him  so  far  as  their  means  allowed. 
Had  the  French  in  the  Levant  come  over  to  the  Allies  en  bloc ,  as  they  eventually  did  in  North 
Africa,  they  would  have  had  a  much  greater  chance  of  retaining  their  sovereignty.  It  was  the 
Vichy-Free  French  schism  in  the  Levant  which  eventually  caused  the  British  to  become  the 
arbiters  there  in  the  interests  of  their  military  security  in  the  Middle  East  (cf.  F.  Charles-Roux : 
Cinq  mois  tragiques  aux  affaires  Hr  anger  es  (Paris,  Plon,  1949),  p.  268). 
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Lebanon  and  were  to  try  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  British  command  of  the  sea,  no 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  French  forces  to  oppose  them. 

In  order,  however,  to  set  at  rest  doubts  which  may  be  felt  in  any  quarter,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  declare  that  they  could  not  allow  Syria  or  the  Lebanon 
to  be  occupied  by  any  hostile  Power  or  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  attacks  upon 
those  countries  in  the  Middle  East  which  they  are  pledged  to  defend,  or  to  be¬ 
come  the  scene  of  such  disorder  as  to  constitute  a  danger  to  those  countries. 

They  therefore  hold  themselves  free  to  take  whatever  measures  they  may  in 
such  circumstances  consider  necessary  in  their  own  interests.  Any  action  which 
they  may  hereafter  be  obliged  to  take  in  fulfilment  of  this  declaration  will  be 
entirely  without  prejudice  to  the  future  status  of  the  territories  now  under 
French  mandate.1 

While  Mittelhauser  was  resigning  himself  to  the  defeat  of  France,  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  Colonel  (later  General)  de  Larminat,  issued  an  order 
contrary  to  his  G.O.C.’s  decision  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  Levant  Army  in  the  war,  apparently  by  ‘moving  it  in  the 
direction  of  Palestine’.  However,  two  senior  officers,  allegedly  moved  by 
anti-British  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  Levant,  intervened  with  Mittel¬ 
hauser  and  got  the  order  cancelled,  although  a  large  part  of  the  army  would 
have  obeyed  it.  A  minority  of  the  troops,  however,  crossed  the  Palestine 
frontier  and  joined  the  British.  De  Larminat  himself  was  arrested  on  Mittel- 
hauser’s  orders,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Palestine.  Mittelhauser 
was  eventually  persuaded  to  allow  the  Polish  Carpathian  Brigade  of  4,000 
men,  formed  from  refugees  who  had  reached  Syria  via  Turkey,  to  join 
the  British,  though  without  their  tanks;  but  he  refused  Wavell’s  request 
to  transfer  three  battalions  of  the  Foreign  Legion.2 

(b)  The  Vighyist  Regime  and  the  Axis  Armistice  Commissions, 

June  1940- April  1941 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Levant  from  participation 
in  the  war  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate  breach  between  the  French 
authorities  and  the  British  authorities  in  the  Middle  East.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  negotiations  for  a  clearing  agreement  between  the  Levant  States 
and  Palestine  were  carried  to  a  point  at  which  a  convention  existed  in 
draft  form.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  British  operation  against  the 

1  The  Times,  2  July  1940. 

2  Albert  Kammerer:  La  VfriU sur  V Armistice,  2nd  edition  (Paris,  Editions  Medicis,  1945),  pp. 
337-42;  Collins:  Wavell,  pp.  251-2,  254;  Catroux,  p.  214;  The  Times,  25  June  and  2  July  1940. 
General  Collins  (ibid.  p.  419)  states:  ‘There  is  little  doubt  that  ...  a  certain  number  of  French 
officers  could  have  been  induced  to  come  over,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  a  large  number  of  troops, 
the  great  majority  of  which  were  Senegalese  and  Algerians,  would  have  followed  them.  On  the 
British  side  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue.  Wavell  maintained 
that  the  defection  of  a  number  of  French  officers  might  well  have  led  to  a  state  of  chaos  in  Syria, 
and  would  in  any  case  have  entailed  great  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  French  authorities.  He 
aimed  therefore  at  leaving  well  alone  and  hoped  to  see  maintained  a  strong,  neutral  but  friendly 
French  Syria.’ 
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French  fleet  at  Marsa’l-Kabir  (Oran)  on  3  July.  Two  days  later  the 
Vichy  Government  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain.  Negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  in  progress  for  the  exchange  of  three  British  merchant  ships 
detained  at  Beirut  for  a  French  liner  detained  at  Haifa;  but  the  French 
Admiralty  now  ordered  these  negotiations  to  be  broken  off,  and  fifty 
British  members  of  the  crews  of  the  three  merchant  ships  were  interned 
for  many  weeks,  in  squalid  quarters  from  which  German  and  Italian 
internees  had  just  been  released,  until  their  repatriation  was  eventually 
conceded.  Britain  ordered  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company  to  cut  off  crude 
oil  supplies  to  the  Levant  States  by  closing  the  Tripoli  branch  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  from  the  Kirkuk  oilfields  across  the  Syrian  Desert,  and  imposed  a 
partial  blockade  on  the  Levant  States,  which  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  causing  a  petrol  shortage,  since  it  had  been  the  French  procedure  to 
ship  their  share  of  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company  oil  to  Metropolitan 
France  and  refine  it  there.1  The  French  retaliated  in  August  by  forbidding 
British  subjects  of  military  age  to  leave  the  Levant  States,  thus  denying 
them  rail  access  to  Turkey,  and  compelled  the  British  Consul-General  to 
leave  Beirut  and  take  up  residence  ten  miles  away  at  Alayh  (Aley),  so  that 
he  would  be  unable  directly  to  observe  or  influence  the  course  of  events 
in  the  capital.2 

As  has  been  said,  German  and  Italian  internees  were  released,  their 
property  desequestrated,  and  the  Banco  di  Roma  resumed  its  operations. 
At  the  end  of  August  five  senior  Italian  officers  arrived  to  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  Armistice  terms,  especially  to  ensure  that  Axis  internees 


1  It  was  at  this  crisis  in  Anglo-French  relations  that  on  7  July  the  Syrian  politician  Dr.  'Abd 
ur-Rahman  Shahbandar  was  shot  dead  in  his  consulting-room  at  Damascus.  He  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  1925-6  revolt  against  the  French,  for  which  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
in  absentia.  On  his  return  to  Syria  in  1937  he  had  fallen  out  with  the  National  Bloc  which  was 
then  in  power,  and  formed  an  opposition  group  (see  Hourani:  Syria  and  Lebanon,  pp.  223-4). 
During  the  next  three  years  he  was  active  in  soliciting  support  from  such  diverse  sources  as  the 
French  and  British  authorities,  the  Duruz,  Orthodox,  and  Maronite  leaders,  and  especially  the 
Amir  'Abdullah  of  Transjordan,  promoting  the  idea  of  a  Syrian  monarchical  Constitution  with 
'Abdullah  as  King  enjoying  the  approval  of  both  British  and  French.  These  activities  naturally 
widened  the  breach  between  him  and  the  republican  oligarchs  of  the  National  Bloc;  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  leaders  of  that  party  should  have  been  accused  of  instigating  his  murder. 
Three  of  them,  Jamil  Mardam,  Lutfi  al-Haffar,  and  Sa'dullah  al-Jabirl,  were  actually  charged 
and  found  it  expedient  in  October  1940  to  transfer  the  scene  of  their  activities  to  'Iraq.  At  the 
trial,  however,  the  actual  murderers  (who  were  afterwards  hanged)  exculpated  the  nationalists, 
and  they  were  formally  acquitted  ( Oriente  Moderno,  January  1941,  pp.  32-33).  The  effect  of  the 
crime,  in  removing  the  allegedly  pro-British  Shahbandar  at  this  moment  of  extreme  tension 
between  the  French  and  the  British,  and  in  putting  out  of  action  for  several  months  three  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  National  Bloc  leaders,  was  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  that 
the  possibility  cannot  be  entirely  excluded  that  the  Surete  Generale  (directed  by  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  Corsican  Colombani,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Stavisky  scandal — cf.  Puaux,  loc.  cit.) 
may  have  been  accessory  to  it. 

1  Ralph  W.  Barnes  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  n  August  1940;  The  Times,  27  August  1940. 
The  treatment  accorded  to  the  British  Consulates  has,  however,  been  authoritatively  described 
as  ‘relatively  moderate  and  courteous’. 
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were  released,  the  French  forces  reduced  to  the  minimum  necessary  for 
maintaining  internal  security,  and  stocks  of  war  material  immobilized  or 
disposed  of.  From  the  start  they  adopted  an  arrogant  attitude,  as  befitted 
a  ‘conquering  race’;  but  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  Beirut  their  Fascist 
salutes  were  received  with  derision  by  the  French,  and  they  were  subse¬ 
quently  advised  that,  if  they  had  regard  for  their  dignity  or  even  their 
personal  safety,  they  would  not  appear  in  public  in  their  gorgeous  uni¬ 
forms — advice  which  they  were  prudent  enough  to  accept.  This  did  not, 
however,  save  them  from  being  on  occasion  booed  and  hustled  in  the 
streets;  Colonel  Pinto  was  reported  to  have  had  his  face  slapped;  and  it 
was  said  that  a  Syrian  taxi-driver,  on  learning  the  identity  of  two  members 
of  the  Commission,  refused  to  accept  them  as  fares.  Their  efforts  to  exert 
their  authority  encountered  the  obstinate  and  subtle  procrastination  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  Puaux,  and  of  General  Fougeres,  who  had 
succeeded  Mittelhauser  as  General  Officer  Commanding;  however  dis¬ 
mayed  these  senior  Frenchmen  may  have  been  by  the  defeat  of  France  in 
Europe,  at  least  they  were  emphatically  conscious  that  they  did  not  owe 
this  defeat  to  the  Italians  and  that  authority  in  the  Levant  remained  in 
their  own  hands.1  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  French  officers  sent  a  request 
through  the  British  Ambassador  in  Egypt  that  General  Catroux,  who  in 
August  had  passed  through  the  Middle  East  on  his  way  from  Indochina 
to  join  the  Free  French  movement  in  London,  should  return  to  the  Levant 
to  lead  them  in  a  revolt  against  the  Italian  Armistice  Commission. 
Churchill  and  de  Gaulle  decided  to  launch  this  coup  immediately  after 
what  they  hoped  would  be  de  Gaulle’s  seizure  of  Dakar;  but  after  the 
failure  of  that  operation  (23-25  September),  fourteen  of  the  leading  French 
conspirators  in  the  Levant,  who  had  failed  to  keep  their  activities  suffi¬ 
ciently  secret,  were  arrested  on  orders  from  Vichy.2  French  opinion  in 
the  Levant  was  now  plunged  into  a  mood  of  extreme  depression,  which  was 
not  alleviated  by  administrative  measures  which  got  rid  of  a  number  of 
senior  officials  suspected  of  Free  French  sympathies.  The  repatriation  of 
reservists  from  the  army  was  now  well  under  way,  and  the  garrison  that 
remained  consisted  predominantly  of  Africans  and  the  Foreign  Legion, 


1  Puaux  (loc.  cit.),  however,  informed  Vichy  on  16  September  that  he  had  complained  to  the 
British  Consul-General  about  British  propaganda  at  the  expense  of  the  Italians:  he  had  stated 
that  their  requests  had  not  exceeded  the  Armistice  terms  and  that  there  could  be  no  question  of 
handing  over  to  them  French  war  material  or  the  use  of  airfields. 

2  See  Catroux,  pp.  16,  32-33,  38-40;  Churchill,  ii.  431-2,  596;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  436-7,  762; 
Vice-Admiral  Fmile  Muselier:  De  Gaulle  contre  le  Gaullisme  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Muselier] 
(Paris,  Editions  du  Chene,  1946),  pp.  216-18.  Puaux  has  written  (loc.  cit.) :  ‘I  must  confess  that 
I  hardly  took  this  conspiracy  seriously.  I  saw  in  it  only  an  adventurous  scheme  sprung  from  the 
imagination  of  a  few  patriots  whose  ardour  and  enthusiasm  were  greater  than  their  circumspec¬ 
tion  and  experience.  The  [British]  Intelligence  Service  somewhat  imprudently  involved  them¬ 
selves  in  the  affair,  and  were  double-crossed  by  the  greed  and  policeman’s  low  cunning  of  the 
Director  of  the  Surete’  (for  whom  see  above,  p.  84,  note  1). 
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so  that  there  were  not  many  French  officers  orN.C.O.s  who  would  be  ready 
to  take  an  independent  line. 

The  lamentable  performance  of  the  Italian  army  in  Albania  did  nothing 
to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Armistice  Commission,  however,  and  some  400 
Greeks  from  the  Levant  States  managed  to  slip  across  the  Turkish  frontier 
on  their  way  to  join  the  Greek  army  before  the  Italians  could  call  the 
attention  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  matter  and  obtain  the  refusal 
of  exit  permits  to  the  remainder  of  the  Greeks.1  On  24  November  Puaux 
was  informed  that  he  was  being  replaced  as  High  Commissioner,2  and  on 
the  following  day  the  appointment  was  announced  of  the  notoriously 
pro-Fascist  Corsican  Jean  Chiappe,  dismissed  from  his  post  as  Chief  of 
the  Paris  police  by  a  Radical  Government  in  February  1934,  and  father- 
in-law  of  Carbuccia,  who  ran  the  weekly  Gringoire  in  the  interests  of 
Mussolini.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  Government  from  Paris 
in  June  1940  Chiappe  had  stayed  on  to  become  head  of  the  City  Council 
and  collaborate  with  the  German  occupying  authorities.  He  could  be 
relied  on  to  carry  out  his  duties  in  the  Levant  with  equal  devotion;  but 
the  aircraft  in  which  he  was  travelling  out  was  shot  down  over  the 
Mediterranean,  having  apparently  blundered  into  an  Anglo-Italian  naval 
battle  on  27  November;  and  in  his  place  was  appointed  General  Henri 
Dentz,  a  singular  choice  if  it  was  really  he  who  in  1925  had  advised 
General  Sarrail  to  lure  three  Duruz  chiefs  to  a  conference  where  they  were 
arrested  and  interned,  a  breach  of  the  Middle  Eastern  code  of  hospitality 
which  had  provoked  the  Syrian  rebellion  of  1925-6. 3 

After  the  opera  buffa  of  the  Italian  Armistice  Commission,  the  senior 
Axis  partner  made  his  entrance  on  the  Syrian  stage.  At  first  only  second¬ 
ary  characters  made  their  appearance:4  the  first  comer  at  the  end  of 


1  New  York  Times ,  24  November  1 940.  It  was  probably  on  Axis  instructions  that  on  2  November, 
being  the  end  of  Ramadan,  the  Vichy  authorities  ordered  the  release  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Syrian  nationalists  who  had  received  long  terms  of  imprisonment  from  military  courts 
before  the  Armistice  ( Oriente  Moderno,  December  1940,  p.  586;  January  1941,  p.  34).  The  only 
groups  not  so  favoured  were  the  Syrian  National  Party  leaders  and  the  Communists. 

2  Puaux  states  (loc.  cit.)  that,  apparently  during  October,  the  Italian  Armistice  Commission 
had  unsuccessfully  demanded  his  recall  because  he  was  still  allowing  consignments  of  armaments, 
which  the  British  were  sending  to  Turkey  via  Basra  and  the  Baghdad  Railway,  to  pass  in  transit 
over  Syrian  territory.  On  4  November,  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  Laval's  assumption  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  he  had  asked  Vichy  for  permission  to  inform  the  British  and  Turkish  authorities 
verbally  that  the  French  Government  had  no  intention  of  giving  bases  in  the  Levant  to  the  Axis 
or  of  passively  allowing  them  to  occupy  bases  in  violation  of  the  Armistice;  but  his  request  had 
gone  unanswered.  On  29  November,  he  adds,  the  British  authorities  in  Cairo  made  a  final 
appeal  to  him  to  break  with  Vichy,  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  be  required  to  rally  to  the 
Free  French  and  that  the  French  authority  in  the  Levant  would  be  left  completely  autonomous; 
but  ‘I  did  not  think  the  time  had  yet  come  to  open  the  gates  of  Syria  to  our  allies’  (cf.  Catroux, 
pp.  66,  69). 

3  Catroux,  p.  68;  but  contrast  Alfred  Fabrc-Luce:  Deuil  au  Levant  (Paris,  Fayard,  1950),  pp. 
96,  199.  Cf.  Survey  for  1925,  i.  423-4. 

4  The  main  source  of  this  paragraph  is  Les  Allemands  en  Syrie  sous  le  gouvernement  de  Vichy  (London, 
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September  1940  was  Rudolf  Roser,  who  as  representative  of  the  Voigt- 
lander  optical  instruments  firm  in  Beirut  and  Cairo  had  a  long  experience 
of  the  country  and  numerous  contacts.  He  established  his  Beirut  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  an  old  German  house  which  remained 
the  centre  of  German  activities  till  the  Liberation.  His  ostensible  mission 
was  to  look  after  German  property  and  interests.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  a  number  of  colleagues,  notable  among  whom  were  Roland  Eilender, 
born  in  Beirut  and  related  by  marriage  to  some  Lebanese  families,  and 
Paula  Koch,  who  spoke  excellent  Arabic  and  French  and  made  Aleppo 
the  centre  of  her  activities,  as  her  family  had  been  in  business  there  for 
some  fifty  years.  Her  principal  assistant  was  a  Damascus  dentist  trained 
in  Germany,  Najib  Kan'an.  Then  there  was  Sa'di  al-Gilani  alias  the 
ShamI  Pir  (‘Syrian  shaikh’),  a  kinsman  of  ex-Queen  Surayya  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  who  had  given  some  trouble  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India  in 
1938:  his  wife  was  German  and  his  farm  in  the  Ghuta  (the  Damascus 
oasis)  was  said  to  be  a  centre  of  German  activity,  allegedly  equipped  with 
a  radio  transmitter.1  At  Beirut  a  journalist,  Rashad  Barbir,  became  the 
correspondent  of  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenburo.  Contacts  were  estab¬ 
lished  through  these  agents  with  local  persons  who  had  studied  in 
Germany,  married  German  women,  or  had  business  or  other  connexions 
with  Germany.  Gradually  military  officers  began  to  arrive.  In  October 
a  Major  von  Prat  and  three  others  were  reported  to  have  made  a  recon¬ 
naissance  of  the  'Iraqi  frontier,2  and  in  December  activities  of  this  kind 
were  stated  to  have  multiplied  in  all  directions;  it  was  said  that  one 
German  officer  was  smuggled  into  Palestine  with  the  complicity  of  a 
French  officer  of  the  Services  Speciaux.  Then  in  mid-January  1941  there 
arrived  with  the  status  of  minister  plenipotentiary  Otto  von  Hentig,  head 
of  the  Near  Eastern  division  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  who  in 
the  First  World  War  had  taken  part  in  the  abortive  German  expeditions 
sent  to  raise  Persia  and  Afghanistan  in  revolt  against  Britain  and  Russia.3 
Having  presented  his  credentials  to  the  French  High  Commissioner  he 
held  a  social  gathering  of  political  and  religious  notables  at  the  Hotel 


Publications  de  la  France  Combattante,  brochure  no.  201,  1942),  and  should  be  used  with  some 
caution  and  reserve. 

1  Efforts  by  the  competent  British  authorities  were,  however,  never  able  to  confirm  the  French 
reports  of  the  Sham!  Pir’s  activities  in  the  German  cause;  and  at  one  time  he  offered  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  British  on  condition  that  they  would  allow  him  to  live  under  close  supervision  in 
any  part  of  India  they  might  designate.  Cf.  Sir  W.  K.  Fraser-Tytler:  Afghanistan  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1950),  pp.  266-7,  where  he  is  wrongly  called  Sa'id. 

2  Their  activities  may  have  been  connected  with  the  reported  archaeological  mission  to  the 
Syrian  Desert  (see  The  Times,  11  November  1940)  led  by  the  veteran  Baron  von  Oppenheim, 
who,  though  having  genuine  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  archaeologist,  was  known  in  Egypt  as 
the  ‘Kaiser’s  Spy’  as  early  as  1905  (Sir  Ronald  Storrs:  Orientations  (London,  Nicholson  &  Watson, 
1 943)5  P-  121). 

3  Gf.  Christopher  Sykes:  Wassmuss,  ‘the  German  Lawrence’’  (London,  Longmans  Green,  1936), 
pp.  98,  155,  161-2;  Walter  Bosshard  in  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung>  6  May  I94I* 
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Metropole  and  showed  great  affability  towards  them.  Some  time  later 
the  film  Sieg  im  Western.  (Victory  in  the  West)  was  shown  at  the  Metropole, 
and  the  defeat  of  France  vividly  portrayed  to  those  held  more  or  less  re¬ 
luctantly  under  her  Mandate.  At  the  same  time  von  Hentig  was  reported 
to  have  invited  Muslim  views  on  the  formation  of  an  Arab  empire, 
envisaged  the  holding  of  an  Islamic  congress  at  Damascus,  incited  the  ex¬ 
tremists  against  Britain  over  the  perennial  Palestine  question  and  the 
Axis  allegation  that  Britain  had  promised  north  Syria  to  the  Turks  as  the 
price  of  their  friendship,1  advised  them  to  concert  plans  with  the  'Iraqi 
nationalists,  and  encouraged  them  to  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the  Hatay 
from  Turkey  with  German  help.  It  would  appear  that  he  and  Roser  met 
with  some  response  from  the  Istiqlal  section  of  the  National  Bloc,  led  by 
Shukri  al-Quwwatll,  and  that  the  Bloc  as  a  whole  looked  to  Germany 
at  this  time  as  the  most  likely  champion  of  their  aspirations  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  In  a  tour  of  Syria  the  two  German  agents  paid  a  series  of  official 
visits  at  Tripoli,  Ladhiqlya,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates 
to  local  notables,  religious  leaders,  and  schools,  and  showed  German 
propaganda  films.2 

Meanwhile,  the  British  partial  blockade  of  the  Levant  States  had  carried 
farther  the  process  of  bringing  down  an  ‘iron  curtain’  between  them  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  which  began  with  the  capitulation  of  France. 
As  long  as  France  was  Britain’s  ally  the  franc  had  been  stabilized  in  terms 
of  sterling,  and  thus  the  exchange  of  goods  between  the  Levant  States  and 
'Iraq,  Palestine  and  Transjordan,  and  Egypt,  all  of  them  members  of  the 
sterling  bloc,  had  been  straightforward.  Not  only  were  these  natural 
economic  contacts  largely  interrupted  by  the  breach  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  Vichy  and  Britain,  however,  but  the  Syrian  producers  and 
merchants  had  by  this  time  lost  the  final  remnants  of  their  confidence  in 
the  financial  stability  of  defeated  France,  by  whom  the  Banque  de  Syrie 
and  the  Syro-Lebanese  paper  currency  were  controlled;  and  they  were 
therefore  unwilling  to  part  with  the  durable  products  of  the  country  except 
for  gold  or  other  desirable  commodities.  Thus  a  flourishing  black  market 
rapidly  came  into  existence,  not  only  for  imported  goods  (such  as  petrol 
and  heavy  oils,3  sugar,  and  rice)  that  were  genuinely  in  short  supply  on 
account  of  the  British  blockade,  but  for  products  in  which  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  usually  self-supporting,  especially  grain.  The  owners  of 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  July  1940,  p.  333;  August  1940,  p.  399. 

2  Von  Hentig  was  recalled  to  Germany  on  15  February,  pro-Allied  reports  stating  that  the 
French  had  objected  to  his  propaganda  activities  (New  York  Times,  16  February  1941);  but 
Dentz,  who  would  surely  have  claimed  at  his  trial  the  credit  for  bringing  about  the  removal  of 
von  Hentig,  was  silent  on  this  point  (Geo  London:  V Amir al  Este'va  et  le  gdndral  Dentz  devant  la 
Haute  Corn  de  Justice  [referred  to  hereafter  as  London:  Dentz \  (Lyons,  Bonnefon,  1945),  p.  197). 

3  The  British  authorities  allowed  limited  quantities  to  enter  from  Palestine  from  time  to  time 
by  agreement  (cf.  Catroux,  pp.  1 14-15;  Medlicott:  The  Economic  Blockade,  i.  615),  but  no  avail¬ 
able  quantity  would  have  sufficed  to  check  the  profiteering. 
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the  Syrian  grain-lands,  whether  great  landlords,  smallholders,  or  share¬ 
croppers,  were  not  disposed  to  part  with  their  tangible  goods  for  depre¬ 
ciating  banknotes;  and  not  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  administration  to 
provision  the  towns,  whether  by  ordering  the  declaration  of  stocks,  by 
attempted  requisitions,  by  rationing,  or  by  vainly  trying  to  peg  prices 
throughout  the  country  at  their  level  on  10  June  1940,1  were  of  much  avail 
in  checking  the  hoarding  and  profiteering  which  were  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  general  collapse  of  confidence  in  the  currency  and  of  the  instinct  of 
the  Syrian  trader,  large  or  small,  to  look  after  his  own  interests. 

The  first  serious  indication  that  the  worsening  economic  situation  was 
beginning  to  threaten  public  security  came  early  in  January  1941,  when 
demonstrations  occurred  and  banners  were  carried  bearing  the  slogan 
‘We  want  bread,  sugar,  and  paraffin’.2  When  the  High  Commissioner 
issued  an  order  forbidding  demonstrations,  all  the  shops  closed  (spon¬ 
taneously  or  in  response  to  the  threats  of  roughs  hired  by  the  political 
leaders)  in  a  general  strike,  and  many  of  the  strike-organizers  and  demon¬ 
strators  were  arrested  by  the  police.3  At  Damascus  the  increasing  grain 
shortage,  as  the  public  stocks  from  the  previous  harvest  were  being  de¬ 
pleted  and  hoarded  stocks  remained  largely  untapped  by  the  authorities, 
forced  the  local  administration  on  27  February  to  raise  the  cost  of  the 
standard  bread  to  four  times  the  pre-war  price;  a  poorer  quality  at  half 
this  price  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  poor;  but  on  the  first  day  there  was  a 
general  run  on  the  cheaper  bread  till  it  was  exhausted,4  after  which  mobs 
stormed  the  bakeries  and  the  police  had  to  take  action.  Thereupon  the 
nationalist  leaders  proclaimed  a  general  strike,  on  the  first  day  of  which 
1,200  persons  were  stated  to  have  been  arrested.  Further  clashes  between 
demonstrators  and  the  police  led  to  fatal  casualties  on  either  side,  and  on 
the  third  day  of  the  strike  the  French  called  out  the  army  with  tanks  and 
armoured  cars.  Nevertheless  the  strike  spread  to  the  other  cities  of  Syria 
and  Lebanon  and  assumed  a  definitely  political  aspect.  Local  committees, 
in  which  representatives  of  the  National  Bloc  seem  to  have  played  a 
leading  part,  very  soon  took  over  the  organization  of  the  strikes.  The 

1  New  York  Times ,  17  October  1940;  Oriente  Moderno,  April  1941,  p.  174,  note  3. 

2  The  shortage  of  paraffin  was  a  serious  matter  for  all,  since  it  was  the  usual  cooking-fuel  in 
Middle  Eastern  towns  and  poorer  people  frequently  used  it  for  illumination  also,  electricity  being 
often  too  costly  for  them,  even  if  available.  Supplies  of  petrol  and  paraffin  had  previously  come 
from  the  Haifa  refineries,  and  were  now  largely  denied  by  the  British  blockade;  the  small 
‘topping-plant’  which  had  been  hastily  improvised  at  Tripoli  since  the  Armistice  to  refine  the 
oil-stocks  in  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company’s  tanks  there  (cf.  Monde,  7  August  1947)  could  not 
meet  the  demand. 

3  New  York  Times,  12  January  1941,  despatch  from  Beirut  via  Jerusalem. 

4  Oriente  Moderno,  April  1941,  pp.  173-5;  Frankfurter  Zeiiung,  14  March  1941.  In  the  important 
textile  industry  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  the  workers  were  on  short  time  or  at  a  standstill  because 
the  spinners  were  demanding  for  their  yarn  prohibitive  black-market  prices  more  than  double 
the  ‘controlled’  price  ( Oriente  Moderno,  April  1941,  p.  181,  quoting  the  Damascus  Alif-Ba, 
26  February  1941). 
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National  Bloc  politician  Shukri  al-Quwwatli  appears  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  been  accepted  as  their  leader  by  the  strikers  in  Damascus, 
and  the  French  Delegue  appealed  to  him  to  use  his  influence  to  end  the 
strike.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  strike  the  nationalist  committee  presented 
the  Delegue  with  demands  which  included  the  formation  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  government  in  place  of  the  Council  of  Directors  which  had  nominally 
governed  under  French  instructions  since  July  1939,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  Draft  Treaty  of  1936. 1  The  Council  of  Directors  resigned  or  was 
dismissed  on  1 5  March,  and  the  High  Commissioner  sought  to  bring  about 
the  formation  of  a  representative  government,  but  rejected  the  moderate 
nationalists’  requests  for  a  general  amnesty,  the  abrogation  of  the  large 
powers  exercised  by  the  French  advisers,  and  the  abolition  of  the  press 
censorship.  To  the  accompaniment  of  further  street  demonstrations  the 
nationalists  apparently  refused  a  compromise  offer  from  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  declared  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  war  had 
ended  with  the  defeat  of  France  and  they  wanted  their  full  independence. 
Rioting  continued  till  the  end  of  the  month,  with  the  detested  Senegalese 
troops  in  action  in  the  principal  towns  and  an  appreciable  number  of 
civilians  killed  and  wounded.2  On  1  April  the  High  Commissioner  stated 
in  a  broadcast  that  as  a  result  of  his  conversations  with  leading  Syrian 
personalities  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 

the  independence  of  Syria  remained  the  aspiration  of  the  Syrian  people; 
France  had  not  ceased  to  subscribe  to  this  aspiration,  but  it  could  be  attained 
only  by  regulating  the  status  of  Syria  when  the  world  situation  had  become 
stable  (i dans  une  situation  mondiale  definitive ).  As  public  opinion  desired  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  more  extensive  powers,  he  had  decided  to  replace  the  Council  of 
Directors  by  a  ministry  headed  by  a  Chef  de  Gouvernement.  The  Government 
would  consist  of  a  Consultative  Assembly  composed  of  the  principal  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  political,  cultural,  and  economic  life  of  the  country  and  of  the 
younger  generation.  ...  A  Council  of  State  would  be  charged  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  legislation.3 

For  the  Chef  de  Gouvernement  in  this  New  Order,  modelled  closely  on  the 
Vichy  Government,  Dentz  chose  a  member  of  the  'Azm  family  that  had 
been  rich  and  influential  in  Damascus  for  some  two  centuries:  Khalid 
al-'Azm  was  a  man  of  good  reputation  who  was  President  of  the  Damascus 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  had  been  a  Minister  in  a  short-lived  moderate 
Cabinet  in  April-May  1939.  He  was  said  in  June  1939  to  have  declined 

1  Pester  Lloyd,  12  March  1941,  despatch  from  Beirut.  It  was  significant  that  in  'Iraq  at  this 
time  Rashid  'All  and  the  Golden  Square  were  already  hatching  their  plot  to  wrest  from  Britain 
the  total  independence  of 'Iraq,  and  the  Syrian  Nationalists  were  doubtless  in  their  confidence; 
cf.  Catroux,  p.  105. 

2  The  details  of  the  disturbances  were  effectively  obscured  by  the  strict  French  censorship; 

but  cf.  Oriente  Moderno,  April  1941,  pp.  173-5;  May  1941,  pp.  239-40;  Manchester  Guardian, 
24  March,  New  York  Times,  26  and  27  March  1941.  3  Temps,  2  April  1941. 
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to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  as  members  of  the  National  Bloc;  and  he  now 
excluded  the  National  Bloc  from  his  Council  of  State.1  At  the  same  time, 
after  a  general  strike  in  Beirut  and  a  large  part  of  Lebanon  from  31  March 
to  5  April,  apparently  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  present  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ment  had  exhausted  their  usefulness,  the  pro-French  President  Smile  Edde 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  resigned,  and  a  new  government  was  formed 
by  Alfred  Naqqash.2 

In  the  following  two  months  the  economic  situation  grew  no  better 
and  there  were  further  strikes ;  but  the  political  crisis  that  had  grown  out 
of  it  was  temporarily  allayed  by  the  French  restitution  of  some  constitu¬ 
tional  forms  and  the  vesting  of  some  powers  in  more  representative,  if 
still  non-nationalist,  Syrian  and  Lebanese  hands.  The  difficulties  with 
which  the  French  had  had  to  contend  derived  primarily  from  morbid 
conditions  inherent  in  the  social-economic  and  political  structure  of  the 
Levant  States,  which  were  entirely  capable  (as  the  next  four  years  were  to 
show)  of  becoming  acutely  inflamed  without  any  major  stimulation  by 
extraneous  agencies.  ‘Fifth-column  propaganda,  Italian  and  German 
“tourists”,  and  all  the  other  disruptive  influences  which  were  allowed  in 
by  General  Dentz  made  a  deep  impression,  as  the  dossiers  of  several 
prominent  Levantines  could  show’;3  yet  to  pretend,  as  French  publicists 
were  to  do,  that  these  disorders  were  primarily  due  to  the  work  of  German 
agents  seeking  to  undermine  French  authority  in  the  Levant4  was  an 
over-simplification5  designed  to  conceal  the  extent  of  French  unpopularity 
there.  French  authority  was  already  discredited  in  Syria,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  Lebanon,  by  France’s  downfall  in  Europe,  and  the  nationalists 
were  kept  in  awe  only  by  the  threat  of  French  armed  force.6 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  July  1939,  p.  372;  May  1941,  p.  246. 

2  Ibid.  May  1941,  pp.  241-3;  June  1941,  p.  285.  Catroux,  who  appointed  Naqqash  President 
of  Lebanon  in  November  1941,  describes  him  as  ‘a  man  of  high  integrity  .  .  .  esteemed  by  his 
fellow  citizens  of  every  sect’  (cf.  K.  Roosevelt:  Arabs,  Oil  and  History,  pp.  134-5)  5  but  by  8  March 
1 943>  when  he  was  resisting  Catroux’s  efforts  to  restore  constitutional  government,  ‘he  is  behaving 
like  an  ungrateful  and  touchy  child’  (Catroux,  pp.  219,  335;  see  also  pp.  337-8). 

3  The  Times  special  correspondent  in  Syria,  21  January  1944. 

4  The  French  thesis  has  been  summarized  for  the  writer  as  follows:  ‘The  German  propaganda 
had  succeeded  in  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  Damascus  bourgeoisie  the  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  German  arms ;  and  in  their  hearts  many  Syrian  nationalists,  hostile  to  the  conservative  policy 
of  France,  had  also  lost  confidence  in  Britain.  They  all  expected  an  Axis  victory,  but  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  parade  their  sentiments,  or  brave  enough  to  risk  an  adventure.’  Cf.  an 
article  ‘Imbroglio  syrien’  in  France,  25  April  1941 .  At  his  trial  General  Dentz  ascribed  the  unrest, 
which  he  represented  as  ‘un  conflit  universitaire  scolaire’,  entirely  to  the  German  propaganda, 
and  was  silent  about  the  economic  discontent  (London:  Dentz,  p.  197;  contrast  Catroux,  pp.  105, 
II5)- 

5  An  Italian  writer  more  accurately  observed:  ‘The  policy  followed  by  the  Nazis  was  no  more 
than  a  pretty  feeble  improvisation  (una  ben  meschina  improvvisazione) :  then,  as  later,  they  did  not 
see  the  importance  that  the  Mediterranean  might  have  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  war’ 
(Clean te,  pseud.:  ‘Siria  e  Libano  nella  politica  franco-inglese’,  Nuova  Antologia,  August  1945, 
p.  314). 

6  Cf.  Catroux,  p.  105. 
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(c)  Vichy’s  Collaboration  with  the  Axis,  and  the  Allied  Invasion 
of  the  Levant  States,  May-July  1941 

At  the  end  of  April,  while  the  British  forces  in  the  Middle  East  were 
more  than  sufficiently  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  simultaneously 
defending  Crete,  the  Western  Desert,  and  'Iraq  and  eliminating  the 
Italians  from  East  Africa,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  pointed  out  to  Wavell  the 
danger  of  the  Germans  gaining  a  footing  in  Syria,  and  instructed  him  to 
be  prepared  to  send  a  force  into  Syria  to  support  any  French  resistance 
to  the  Germans.  He  replied  that  according  to  his  information  General 
Dentz  was  completely  subservient  to  Vichy  and  most  unlikely  to  resist 
German  penetration;  and  that  the  largest  force  he  could  make  available 
in  Palestine  was  one  incomplete  cavalry  brigade  group.  He  advised  against 
an  approach  to  Dentz,  as  suggested  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  since  he  thought 
that  this  would  only  result  in  his  own  weakness  becoming  known  to  the 
potential  enemy.1  Dentz  stated  at  his  trial  that  on  29  April  the  British 
Consul-General,  Mr.  (later  Sir  Godfrey)  Havard,  spoke  to  him  of  the 
possibility  that  German  aircraft  might  seek  to  use  Syrian  airfields  for 
an  attack  on  Cyprus,  and  that  on  the  next  day  he  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Vichy  Ministry  of  War: 

The  German  thrust  in  the  directions  of  Suez  and  Iraq,  which  is  materializing 
by  the  joining-up  of  the  Reich’s  bases  of  operations,  compels  us  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  German  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the  airfields  of  the 
Levant.  This  attempt  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  a  direct  notification. 
Article  10  of  the  Armistice  Convention  forbids  any  hostile  action  against  the 
German  forces.  The  instructions  subsequently  given  to  the  navy  and  the  air 
force  nevertheless  provide  for  resisting  by  force  any  landing  or  any  act  of 
hostility  by  foreign  aircraft,  even  those  of  the  ex-enemy. 

Basing  myself  on  these  instructions,  I  am  taking  the  necessary  measures  to 
resist  an  act  of  force.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  inform  me  urgently  if 
this  interpretation  conforms  with  the  intention  of  the  French  Government,  and 
would  give  me  all  the  instructions  appropriate  to  the  matter.2 

On  4  May  (by  which  date  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  the 
'Iraqi  army  and  the  British)  the  Vichy  Minister  of  War  replied: 

It  is  not  impossible  that  you  may  shortly  be  faced  with  a  German  attempt  to 
give  assistance  to  Iraq.  If  formations  of  German  aircraft  should  seek  to  land 

1  Wavell:  Despatch  iv,  para.  85.  Catroux,  with  the  agreement  of  the  British  Government,  had 
sent  Dentz  on  31  January  a  proposal  that  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  the  complete  recognition  in 
the  peace  settlement  of  France’s  position  in  the  Levant  States,  a  raising  of  the  economic  blockade, 
and  the  renunciation  by  the  Free  French  of  any  attempt  to  win  over  the  French  there,  Dentz 
should  undertake  to  ensure  communications  between  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  the  event  of  a  German 
attack  on  Turkey.  Dentz  referred  the  proposal  to  Vichy,  who  did  no  more  than  rebuke  him  for 
receiving  a  communication  from  a  ‘rebel’  (Catroux,  pp.  91-94). 

2  London:  Dentz, pp.  268-9;  see  also  pp.  198-200;  cf.  Catroux,  p.  iog,  for  Dentz’s contemporary 
attempt  to  justify  his  Government’s  policy  (21  May  1941). 
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on  your  airfields  or  should  fly  over  your  territory,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
consider  that  France  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  neutral  Power  with  respect  to 
Germany.  It  is  not  possible  to  treat  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  as  hostile, 
but  you  would  naturally  oppose  with  force  any  intervention  by  the  British 
forces  in  case  they  should  seek  to  intervene  in  any  manner  whatever.1 

On  the  6th  Vichy  informed  Dentz  of  the  negotiations  which  Admiral 
Darlan  had  been  conducting  since  3  May  with  the  German  Government, 
adding :  ‘An  extremely  important  factor  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations 
is  that,  if  German  aircraft  bound  for  'Iraq  land  in  the  mandated  terri¬ 
tories,  you  should  give  them  every  facility  to  continue  on  their  course’  ;2 
to  which  Dentz  replied  on  the  following  day:  ‘Your  message  received  and 
noted.  Am  issuing  the  appropriate  instructions.3  However,  in  case  of 
hostile  acts  committed  by  German  or  Italian  aircraft  in  flight  or  on  land¬ 
ing,  the  airfield  commanders  have  the  right  to  defend  themselves.’4  On 
10  May  an  emissary  of  the  Vichy  Government,  Jacques  Guerard,  who 
had  arrived  at  Aleppo  by  air  the  previous  day,  explained  to  Dentz  that 
the  French  stake  in  the  negotiations  with  Germany  was  a  reduction  in 
the  war  indemnity,  a  reduction  in  the  area  of  France  under  German 
occupation,  and  a  large-scale  release  of  prisoners  of  war.5  In  return, 
Rudolf  Rahn,  a  German  agent  who  had  accompanied  Guerard  to  Syria 
in  conditions  of  great  secrecy,  was  to  arrange  the  transit  to  'Iraq  of 
German  aircraft  flying  under  the  'Iraqi  colours.  Rahn  also  requested 
the  supply  to  'Iraq,  from  the  sealed  depots  in  which  they  had  been  placed 
under  the  Armistice  terms,  of  French  arms,  ammunition,  and  vehicles. 
Reporting  to  Darlan  on  1 1  May  that  these  could  be  forwarded  by  the 
Aleppo-Mosul  railway  after  giving  the  necessary  five  days’  notice  to  the 
Turks,  through  whose  territory  the  military  trains  would  have  to  pass  for 
200  miles,6  Dentz  added:  ‘I  suggest,  with  Rahn’s  agreement,  that  the 
Armistice  Commission  be  requested  to  supply  equivalent  arms  and 
ammunition  to  make  up  our  war  reserves,  and  if  possible  some  .  .  .  anti¬ 
tank  and  .  .  .  anti-aircraft  guns,  which  are  seriously  deficient  in  the  event 
of  British  reaction.’7  The  first  German  aircraft  bound  for  'Iraq  arrived  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  12th.  Dentz  tried  to  restrict  their  use  of  Syrian 
airfields  to  that  of  Palmyra,  as  being  the  most  remote  from  the  centres  of 
population,  but  was  subsequently  ordered  by  Vichy  to  place  the  airfield 
of  Nairab  near  Aleppo  at  their  disposal  and  to  provide  a  French  fighter 
squadron  and  an  A.  A.  battery  for  their  local  defence.  According  to  Dentz 

1  London:  Dentz,  p.  247. 

2  Ibid.  p.  174;  cf.  Abetz:  Das  offene  Problem,  pp.  186-7. 

3  London,  Dentz,  p.  248. 

4  Ibid.  p.  271.  5  Ibid.  p.  333- 

6  Article  10  of  the  Franco-Turkish  Agreement  of  20  October  1921  (Cmd.  1556  of  1921) 

provided  for  the  sending  of  military  transports  over  this  railway;  cf.  Rahn:  Ruheloses  Leben, 

pp.  152-81.  7  London:  Dentz,  pp.  175-6. 
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about  120  German  aircraft  passed  over  Syria  en  route  for  'Iraq  between 
mid-May  and  6  June.1  On  14  May  Darlan  signalled  to  Dentz: 

Franco-German  conversations  ended.  The  Government,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Marshal,  have  adopted  the  principle  of  collaboration  with  Germany. 
This  collaboration  does  not  imply  a  declaration  of  war  against  Britain,  but  the 
orders  to  resist  with  force  any  British  attack  are  confirmed; 

and  on  the  following  day  Petain  himself  telegraphed : 

The  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  signalled  you  yesterday  about  the  Franco-German 
negotiations.  I  have  to  insist  personally  on  the  great  importance  of  these 
negotiations  and  on  my  intention  to  pursue  unreservedly  the  policy  resulting 
from  them.  The  reference  made  to  Syria  must  confirm  you  in  your  purpose  of 
defending  by  all  possible  means  the  territory  placed  under  your  authority;  of 
assuring,  as  at  Dakar,  the  freedom  of  its  airways;  and  of  giving,  in  conditions 
which  I  know  to  be  politically  and  materially  delicate,  the  full  measure  of  your 
desire  to  collaborate  with  the  New  Order.2 


Meanwhile,  on  14  and  15  May  the  R.A.F.  had  bombed  the  airfields  of 
Palmyra,  Rayaq,  and  Mizza  (Mezze)  which  the  Germans  were  using;  and 
on  15  May  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Government  had  given  full  authority  for  action  to  be  taken  against 
German  aircraft  on  Syrian  airfields:  the  French  action  in  permitting  these 
flights  was  inconsistent  with  undertakings  given  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.3  Dentz  protested  energetically  to  the  British  Consul-General  and 
issued  the  following  communique  on  16  May: 

1  According  to  the  Free  French,  some  106  German  aircraft  were  employed,  and  the  following 
stores  transported  to  'Iraq  by  train:  755  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition,  two  75  mm.  batteries, 
one  155  mm.  battery,  and  66  tank-wagons  of  aviation  spirit  (Les  Allemands  enSyrie,  pp.  11,  16,  17; 
Jacques  Soustelle:  Envers  et  contre  tout.  Vol.  i:  De  Londres  a  Alger  (7540-/942);  vol.  ii:  D’ Alger  a 
Paris  (7942-/944)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Soustelle,  i,  ii]  (Paris,  Robert  Laffont,  1947,  1950), 
i.  244-5).  Dentz  claimed  that  he  had  instructions  from  Vichy  to  satisfy  the  German  demands 
‘without  compromising  the  security  of  Syria’,  and  that  he  therefore  did  his  best  to  limit  the 
quantities  and  to  supply  defective  arms  (London:  Dentz,  pp.  175-6,  206-9,  212-13,  283). 

2  London :  Dentz,  p.  249.  Cf.  Le  Proces  du  Alardchal  Pdtain  :  compte  rendu  stinographique  (Collection 
des  grands  proces  contemporains)  (Paris,  Albin  Michel,  1945),  ii.  942.  London  places  the  dates 
of  these  two  telegrams  later  by  one  day.  The  reference  to  Dakar  probably  reflects  the  Vichy 
Government’s  reaction  to  the  grouping  in  Palestine  during  April  of  the  Free  French  forces  in  the 
Middle  East  in  accordance  with  de  Gaulle’s  wishes,  ‘so  as  to  be  handy  in  case  the  French  troops 
in  Syria  called  for  help  in  resisting  the  Germans’  (Collins:  Wavell,  p.  420).  What  effect  the 
participation  of  the  Free  French  had  in  hardening  the  Vichy  attitude  to  the  British  is  not  clear. 
William  L.  Langer,  reflecting  United  States  official  opinion,  has  commented:  ‘Had  the  British 
not  committed  the  inexcusable  blunder  of  employing  Frenchmen  to  fight  other  Frenchmen,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  less  bitterness  in  France,  and  the  Vichy  forces  would  probably  have 
offered  only  a  token  resistance’  ( Our  Vichy  Gamble,  p.  160) ;  but  Langer  himself  has  admitted  that, 
notwithstanding  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  Free  French  from  any  part  in  the  North  African 
landings  of  November  1942  (when  Axis  prestige  was  considerably  lower  than  it  had  been 
eighteen  months  earlier),  ‘for  a  few  days  we  were  really  in  a  dangerous  dilemma,  from  which 
Darlan  extricated  us  most  providentially’  (ibid.  p.  397).  In  any  case,  both  for  military  and  for 
political  reasons  there  was  never  any  prospect  of  the  British  intervening  in  the  Levant  in  the 
summer  of  1941  without  the  participation  of  the  Free  French;  cf.  Wavell:  Despatchiv,  paras.  85-90. 

3  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  371,  col.  1264. 
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German  aircraft  have  recently  passed  in  transit  over  Syria.  Fifteen  of  them 
in  the  last  few  days  have  made  forced  landings  [ifc]  on  Syrian  airfields.  In 
accordance  with  the  Armistice  terms  the  French  authorities  have  taken  steps 
to  assure  that  these  aircraft  should  leave  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  The 
activities  on  the  part  of  British  aircraft  are  flagrant  acts  of  hostility  against 
France.1 

The  Franco-German  Protocol  of  21  May  ratified  the  assistance  which 
the  French  authorities  in  the  Levant  were  to  give  to  the  Germans  in 
supplying  the  'Iraqi  army,  and  also  provided  for  the  ‘transmission  to  the 
German  High  Command,  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  of  all  intelligence 
obtained  on  the  British  forces  and  measures  of  war  in  the  Middle  East’. 
In  view  of  the  active  steps  which  the  British  had  taken  to  oppose  the  Ger¬ 
man  infiltration,  the  German  High  Command  also  agreed  to  relax  the 
Armistice  terms  by  allowing  the  French  to  send  war  materials  and  land- 
and  air-troops  from  France  to  the  Levant  via  Salonika.2  On  21-22  May 
Dentz  advised  against  their  disembarkation  at  Beirut  or  Tripoli  ‘in  order 
to  maintain  secrecy  and  avert  a  possible  British  reaction  even  greater  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  airfields’.  Instead  he  recommended  the  use  of  the 
landing-stage  in  the  Bay  of  Shaq'a  (Chekka)  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli.3 
Meanwhile,  the  army  commander,  General  Fougeres,  with  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  Surete  Generale,  was  weeding  out  senior  military 
officers  and  civil  servants  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  Free  French 
or  of  criticizing  the  collaborationist  policy.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
Fougeres  delivered  anti-British  addresses  to  units  of  the  French  garrison, 
in  which  he  referred  to  Britain  as  the  historic  enemy  of  France  since  the 
time  of  Joan  of  Arc.4  The  British  Consuls  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  French  were  reported  to  have  conveyed  across  the  Syrian 
Desert  in  military  trucks  5,000-6,000  Syrian  volunteers  for  the  'Iraqi 
army,  described  as  riff-raff  recruited  by  the  Germans  for  £10  sterling 
down  and  the  promise  of  £  1  o  a  month.5  On  the  other  hand,  some  hundreds 
of  French  troops,  notably  two  troops  of  Circassian  cavalry  under  their 
commander  Lieut. -Colonel  Philibert  Collet,  crossed  the  southern  frontiers 
to  join  the  Free  French  in  Palestine;  but  these  were  only  a  fraction  com¬ 
pared  with  those  who  passively  waited  for  something  to  happen.6 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  17  May  1941. 

2  London:  Dentz,  pp.  286-7,  351-3;  Abetz:  Das  offene  Problem,  p.  188. 

3  London,  Dentz,  pp.  177-8,  253-4.  For  the  orthography  Shaq'a  cf.  Philip  K.  Hitti:  History 
of  Syria  (London,  Macmillan,  1951),  p.  247,  note  2. 

4  Temps,  21  May,  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  28  May  1941. 

5  The  Times,  19,  21,  and  26  May,  Chicago  Daily  News,  26  May  1941. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  26  May,  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  5  June  1941;  Wilson: 
Eight  Years  Overseas,  p.  1 14.  Catroux  is  reported  to  have  written  on  24  May:  ‘The  military  help 
given  to  the  Germans  by  the  Vichy  authorities  .  .  .  has  not  aroused  in  the  ranks  of  the  Levant 
Army  the  reaction  which,  for  the  honour  of  France,  one  would  have  wished  to  see  occur.  ...  I  am 
assured  that  in  the  event  of  a  meeting  between  our  forces  and  the  troops  of  the  Levant,  the  latter 
would  obey  the  order  to  open  fire  to  halt  us’  (Soustelle,  i.  246). 
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On  22  May  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  declared: 

If  the  Vichy  Government,  in  pursuance  of  their  declared  policy  of  collaboration 
with  the  enemy,  take  action  or  permit  action  detrimental  to  our  conduct  of 
the  war,  or  designed  to  assist  the  enemy’s  war  effort,  we  shall  naturally  hold 
ourselves  free  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  he  may  be  found.1 

Wavell,  whose  limited  forces  were  simultaneously  involved  in  the  Western 
Desert,  Crete,  'Iraq,  and  East  Africa,  was  reluctant  to  take  on  a  further 
commitment  in  the  Levant,2  and  went  so  far  on  20  May  as  to  offer  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  his  resignation;  but  at  length  took  steps 
to  forestall  the  risk  of  a  German  occupation  of  Syria : 

On  25th  May  I  reported  to  the  War  Office  that  I  was  preparing  a  plan  for  an 
advance  into  Syria  with  the  7th  Australian  Division  less  one  brigade,  the  Free 
French  troops,  and  certain  units  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  This  was  a  much 
smaller  force  than  I  considered  necessary,  also  I  disliked  using  the  Free  French 
since  I  knew  that  this  would  be  likely  to  stiffen  the  resistance  of  the  French  in 
Syria,  but  I  had  no  other  troops  I  could  make  available.  I  was  instructed  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  advance  into  Syria  as  soon  as  the  above  force  was  reason¬ 
ably  prepared.  .  . . 

The  general  plan  was  to  advance  into  Syria  on  a  broad  front.  ...  I  realized 
that  if  the  French  resisted,  progress  would  be  slow  and  that  the  force  might  not 
be  strong  enough  to  accomplish  its  object.  The  Vichy  French  were  in  greatly 
superior  numbers  and  had  some  90  tanks,  while  no  armoured  vehicles  could  be 
spared  from  the  Western  Desert.  The  air  support  was  bound  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  weak,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  air  forces  was  required  to  support  the 
attack  which  was  being  staged  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Western  Desert. 

The  Navy  would  support  the  advance  with  a  squadron  along  the  coast. 
Protection  to  this  squadron  from  enemy  air  attack  occupied  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  fighter  aircraft  available.3 

On  30  May  Dentz  suggested  to  Darlan  in  a  signal  that,  as  the  operations 
in  'Iraq  had  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Axis,  it  was  important  to 
avoid  a  similar  mistake  in  Syria : 

The  presence  of  the  existing  German  elements  cannot  bring  us  any  military 
support,  but  it  is  being  exploited  against  us  and  may  serve  as  the  pretext  for  an 
attack.  I  request  you  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  existing  missions  and  to  the 
use  of  our  airfields  by  German  aircraft,  either  in  transit  or  for  a  longer  stay.4 

Dentz  told  his  judges  in  1945  that  Darlan  replied  that  there  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  for  military  collaboration  against  Britain,  that  the  French  Empire 
must  always  be  defended  by  Frenchmen  alone,  and  that  he  had  asked  for 
the  Germans  to  be  withdrawn  from  Syria.  On  31  May,  however,  the 
commander  of  the  Luftwaffe  detachment  that  had  been  sent  to  ‘Iraq  was 

1  In  the  House  of  Commons.  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  371,  col.  1593. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  71,  note  1. 

3  Wavell:  Despatch  iv,  paras.  90-91.  4  London:  Dentz,  p.  26g. 
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still  trying  from  his  base  at  Aleppo  to  reorganize  resistance  to  the  British 
in  northern  'Iraq,  and  claimed  that  the  German  and  French  Governments 
had  reached  an  agreement  for  military  collaboration  against  the  British. 
Dentz  evidently  found  it  necessary  to  press  persistently  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  Germans  from  Syrian  territory,  warning  Darlan:  T  am 
keeping  my  hold  on  the  army  by  reminding  it  that  it  is  defending  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  for  France  herself,  but  neither  for  nor  with  the 
Germans.  If  this  argument  breaks  down,  I  fear  their  loyalty  will  be  under¬ 
mined.’  The  Luftwaffe  detachment  was  recalled  by  the  German  High 
Command  on  4  June.  On  the  6th  Dentz  officially  informed  the  United 
States  Consul-General  at  Beirut,  who  was  representing  British  interests, 
that  the  last  of  the  Germans  had  left,  and  on  the  same  evening  broadcast 
to  France  that  ‘the  horizon  was  now  clear’.1 

But  it  was  too  late.  On  8  June  the  British  Government  announced  that, 
in  spite  of  their  clear  warning  of  1  July  1940, 

the  Vichy  Government,  in  pursuance  of  their  policy  of  collaboration  with  the 
Axis  Powers,  have  placed  the  air  bases  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  at  the  disposal 
of  Germany  and  Italy  and  have  supplied  war  material  to  the  rebel  forces  in 
Iraq.  German  infiltration  into  Syria  has  begun  and  the  Vichy  Government  are 
continuing  to  take  measures  whose  effect  must  be  to  bring  Syria  and  the  Leba¬ 
non  under  full  German  control. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  tolerate  such  actions, 
which  go  far  beyond  anything  laid  down  in  the  terms  of  the  French  Armistice 
and  are  in  flagrant  conflict  with  the  recent  declaration  of  Marshal  Petain  that 
honour  forbade  France  to  undertake  anything  against  her  former  allies. 

Free  French  troops  have,  therefore,  with  the  support  of  Imperial  forces, 
entered  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  at  an  early  hour  this  morning.2 

The  Vichy  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  in  a  note  to  the  United 
States  Ambassador  that 

there  has  been  no  collaboration  between  the  French  and  Germans  in  Syria, 
and  all  German  air  material  and  personnel  which  might  have  been  there  during 
the  events  in  Iraq  have  been  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
damaged  machines  and  about  ten  men. 

.  .  .  Any  British  attack,  which  nothing  in  the  present  situation  in  Syria  can 
explain,  risks  producing  the  gravest  consequences.  .  .  .  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  are  determined  to  defend  their  territory  and  possessions  wherever  they 
may  be  attacked  and  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal.  Every  measure  is 
being  taken  accordingly  to  this  effect  in  Syria.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  the 
present  situation,  the  French  Government  will  for  their  part,  pending  further 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  210-11,  282;  Walter  Gorlitz:  Das  zuieite  Weltkrieg,  1939-1945  (Stuttgart,  Stein- 
gruben-Verlag,  1951),  i.  248.  Rahn  and  other  German  agents  remained  at  Dentz’s  side  (see 
below,  p.  99),  and  crossed  into  Turkey  only  on  12  July,  when  the  Levant  armistice  negotia¬ 
tions  had  already  begun  (Les  Allemands  en  Syrie,  pp.  20-22;  Soustelle,  i.  248;  Fabre-Luce:  Deuil 
au  Levant,  p.  187).  2  The  Times,  9  June  1941. 
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information,  avoid  taking  any  action  which  might  aggravate  or  spread  the 
conflict.  If  trouble  does  spread,  the  French  Government  will  find  themselves 
obliged  to  assure,  by  necessary  measures,  the  defence  of  territories  under  French 
sovereignty.1 

In  reply,  the  British  Government  reminded  the  Vichy  Government  of  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary’s  statement  of  22  May,  adding: 

The  responsibility  for  the  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  the  French  autho¬ 
rities  in  Syria  were  instructed  to  render  to  the  enemies  of  His  Majesty  must 
therefore  rest  with  Marshal  Petain’s  Government. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  are  happy  to  note  that  Marshal  Petain’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  avoid  taking  any  action  which  might  aggravate  or  spread  the  conflict. 
They  have  no  desire  that  French  blood  should  be  shed,  and  would  consequently 
suggest  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  countries  if  Marshal  Petain’s 
Government  saw  their  way  to  instruct  their  forces  in  Syria  to  offer  no  opposition 
to  the  measures  which  the  Allied  forces  are  taking  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  using  Syria  as  a  base  of  operations  against  them.2 

The  Allied  attack  was  launched  on  a  broad  front,  columns  of  the  7th 
Australian  Division  taking  the  coast  road  north  from  Ras  un-Naqura  and 
the  road  from  the  upper  Jordan  valley  through  Marj  'Uyun,  while  the 
Free  French  ‘leapfrogged’  over  the  5th  Indian  Brigade,  which  had  captured 
the  rail  junction  of  Dir'a,  and  advanced  towards  Damascus.  The  Axis 
Powers  immediately  offered  Vichy  their  air  support,  and  on  1 1  June  the 
Vichy  Minister  for  War  informed  Dentz: 

We  have  given  the  following  reply: 

(a)  For  moral  reasons  German  intervention  will  have  to  take  place  from 
outside  without  flying  over  Levant  territories. 

(b)  British  fleet  supporting  attack  of  their  land  forces  off  Lebanese  coast  is 
for  us  at  present  principal  objective.  .  .  . 

(c)  Other  important  objectives  airfields  Amman,  Haifa,  Lydda,  and  port  1 
installations  Haifa,  latter  if  possible  permanently.  Eventual  objectives,  convoys 
between  Haifa  and  Cyprus. 

(d)  As  for  intervention  in  actual  combat  zone,  this  will  be  possible  only  on 
representations  [from]  General  Dentz,  to  be  forwarded  through  Italian  Armi¬ 
stice  Commission. 

German  Armistice  Commission  has  moreover  requested  guarantees  [of] 
security  for  German  aircraft  in  respect  of  ground  defence  [?;  ‘D.A.T.’]  and 
French  fighters,  material  aid  in  case  of  landing.  We  have  replied  that  General 
Dentz  would  give  guarantees  and  aid  in  exceptional  cases,  forced  flight  over 
Syrian  territory  or  landing. 

German  Armistice  Commission  has  finally  requested  that  High  Command 
organize  transmission  by  radio  of  all  kinds  intelligence  necessary  to  German  air 
command.  .  .  . 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  July  1941,  p.  339. 

2  The  Times,  14  June  1941. 
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We  have  replied  that  High  Command  would  study  possibility  of  assuring  rapid 
transmission  of  said  intelligence.1 

At  1.5  p  .m.  on  12  June  the  naval  commander  in  the  Levant,  Admiral 
Goutton,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Vichy: 

I  requested  the  C.-in-C.  yesterday  to  authorize  Stukas  to  use  the  Levant  air¬ 
fields  to  relieve  us  from  the  shelling  of  the  British  naval  squadron  constantly 
advancing  northwards;  only  effective  method  in  present  state  of  our  forces. 
I  am  certain  that  this  measure,  which  was  to  be  rejected  before  the  British  attack, 
would  to-day  be  very  well  received  by  all  troops.  General  Dentz  has  to-day 
agreed,  and  has  just  made  contact  with  R[ahn]  on  this  point.  I  request  very 
speedy  and  sustained  action.2 

Dentz  confirmed  the  situation  in  a  telegram  sent  at  7.50  p.m.  on  the  same 
day: 

The  constant  bombardment  by  the  British  fleet,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  rather  rapid  wastage  of  my  troops,  which  I  cannot  replace  from  my 
meagre  strength,  have  changed  my  views  concerning  the  intervention  of  Ger¬ 
man  aircraft.  Request  permission  for  a  squadron  of  German  aircraft,  intended 
to  intervene  against  British  fleet  or  for  land  operations,  to  use  Aleppo  airfield. 
Have  informed  R[ahn].3 

In  the  morning  of  the  13th  Vichy  replied: 

We  are  despatching  a  [French]  air  squadron  qualified  for  attack  on  fleet. 

Help  of  Stukas,  which  could  have  grave  repercussion  on  general  policy,  must 
be  sought  only  if  it  is  not  merely  speedy  and  sustained,  but  also  massive. 
Ascertain  whether  these  technical  conditions  can  be  fulfilled.4 

Dentz’s  answer  was  now  as  follows : 

Despatch  of  the  specialized  squadron  will  relieve  me  and  may  enable  me  to 
solve  the  problem  with  my  own  resources. 

Massive  and  sustained  support  would  involve  placing  at  disposal  of  German 
air  force  defensive  material  or  airfield  services  which  I  cannot  supply.  The 
Germans  would  thus  be  led  to  occupy  the  whole  of  north  Syria. 

Intermittent  support  does  not  contribute  to  success,  and  it  is  not  worth  our 
forfeiting  the  moral  benefit  of  our  attitude,  and  our  general  policy,  for  symbolic 
support  of  the  kind  which  has  had  such  poor  success.5 

Meanwhile,  another  signal  had  arrived  from  the  Vichy  Ministry  of  War 
addressed  to  the  troops :  ‘Resist  for  as  long  as  possible,  for  reasons  of  general 
policy.  Finally,  when  you  are  obliged  to  cease  your  resistance,  destroy  all 
war  material  and  everything  with  a  material  military  value.’ 

The  situation  continued  to  deteriorate  for  Dentz :  the  Imperial  and  Free 
French  forces  were  approaching  Beirut  and  Damascus;  in  the  centre  the 

1  London:  Dentz,  p.  296;  see  also  pp.  217-18,  294-7. 

2  Ibid.  p.  179.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  p.  219.  5  Ibid.  pp.  179-80;  cf.  pp.  258-60,  297-300. 
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strong  point  of  Marj  'Uyun  had  fallen;  and  motorized  columns  were 
advancing  across  the  desert  from  'Iraq.  ‘In  these  circumstances’,  Dentz 
reported,  ‘immediate  intervention  of  Stukas  based  on  Syria,  attacking 
land  targets  and  secondarily  the  fleet,  would  be  decisive.  Rahn  declares 
that  the  visitors  would  depart  immediately  on  ending  of  operation.’1 
Accordingly  the  Vichy  Minister  for  Air,  General  Bergeret,  flew  to  the 
Levant  on  17  June;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Vichy  forces,  having  by  now 
realized  the  weakness  of  the  Allied  forces,  had  launched  successful  counter¬ 
attacks  against  Qunaitira  and  Marj  'Uyun,  and  Dentz  felt  that  the  military 
situation  no  longer  justified  his  request  for  German  support.2  A  provisional 
telegram  was  therefore  sent  to  Vichy:  ‘Technical  difficulties;  moreover,  no 
urgency.’  Bergeret,  on  his  return  to  Vichy,  received  a  longer  signal,  whose 
text  he  had  already  agreed  with  Jannekeyn: 

Difficulties  situation  at  Saida  caused  mainly  by  action  of  British  artillery  and 
fleet.  Admiral  commanding  naval  detachment  Levant  considers  Stuka  assis¬ 
tance  would  be  decisive.  I  have  resisted  this  proposal  for  following  reasons: 

1.  Stocks  of  war  materials,  petrol,  and  bombs,  would  not  allow  us  to  give 
German  formations  the  help  and  defence  which  they  would  be  compelled  to 
request  if  they  were  called  in. 

2.  I  consider  that  the  general  moral  situation  of  France  imposes  on  French 
forces  in  Syria  the  duty  to  fight  alone  without  the  help  of  foreign  forces  admitted 
into  Syria. 

3.  The  support  requested  would  perhaps  be  effective  against  the  enemy 
fleet,  but  would  not  decisively  shape  the  outcome  of  the  land  battle.  It  would 
therefore  compromise  us  seriously  without  compensating  advantage. 

Better  to  go  down  alone  than  with  another. 

The  Vichy  Government  finally  decided  on  22  June  not  to  ask  for  German 
air  support,  and  replied  to  Jannekeyn:  ‘Hold  fast  to  your  position,  which 
conforms  exactly  to  the  decisions  of  the  Government.’3 

On  20  June,  as  the  5th  Indian  Brigade  and  the  Free  French  were  closing 
in  on  Damascus,  Dentz  had  signalled  to  Vichy:  ‘The  fate  of  the  Levant 
now  depends  on  the  immediate  introduction  of  shock-troops.  They  must 

1  London:  Dentz,  pp.  220-1. 

2  Catroux  (pp.  142-3)  thinks  that  Dentz  deliberately  refrained  from  exploiting  these  successes 
to  harass  the  Allied  lines  of  communication  with  his  superiority  in  mechanized  forces;  but 
Dentz  never  claimed  that  in  his  defence  at  his  trial,  and  it  appears  from  Wilson  ( Eight  Tears 
Overseas,  p.  120)  that  the  Vichyists  believed  that  the  British  had  a  large  force  in  reserve;  see, 
generally,  Abetz:  Das  offene  Problem,  pp.  196,  198. 

3  Proces  du  Marechal  Pe'tain,  ii.  1043-4;  cf-  London:  Dentz,  p.  221.  In  his  evidence  at  Petain’s 
trial  Bergeret  had  stated  that  the  last  sentence  of  Jannekeyn’s  signal  read  as  follows:  ‘The  French 
crews  engaged  in  Syria  prefer  to  go  down  fighting  alone,  rather  than  have  to  co-operate  with  the 
German  air  force’;  and  he  concluded  that  it  was  this  declaration  which  caused  Petain  to  reach 
the  decision  of  the  22nd.  The  prosecution  in  both  the  Dentz  and  the  Petain  trials  made  much  of 
this  alleged  ‘revolt  of  the  crews  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  fight  with  the  help  of  German  Stukas’ 
(Proces  du  Marichal  Pdtain,  ii.  717,  943;  cf.  London:  Dentz,  PP-  260-1) ;  but  the  argument  was  re¬ 
butted  by  Petain’s  defence,  which  alone  quoted  Jannekeyn’s  signal  in  toto. 
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be  moved  in  large  transport  aircraft.  The  German  command  is  prepared 
to  provide  the  necessary  aircraft,  on  condition  that  the  request  for  them 
comes  from  you’;1  but  having  thus  impressed  on  his  Government  the 
seriousness  of  the  military  situation,  Dentz  had  on  the  same  day2  asked  the 
United  States  Consul-General  to  inquire  on  what  terms  an  armistice  might 
be  concluded,  and  had  received  the  answer  on  the  21st  that  the  British 
Government  were  disposed  to  grant  the  honours  of  war  to  Dentz  himself 
and  all  French  officers  and  officials.  Damascus  had  fallen  on  the  21st, 
and  Palmyra  was  threatened  by  the  British  column  advancing  across  the 
desert  from  'Iraq.  On  26  June,  therefore,  Dentz  sent  two  staff  officers  to 
Vichy  to  represent  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  struggle.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  one  of  these  officers,  while  Petain  agreed  on  the  28th  on 
the  necessity  of  an  armistice,  Darlan  was  for  fighting  on  as  long  as  possible.3 
Jacques  Benoist-Mechin,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Vichy  Government,  visited  Ankara  from  25  June  to  2  July, 
and  sought  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Government  to  allow  the  passage  of 
French  troops  and  war  material  through  Turkey  to  Syria,  but  met  with 
no  response.4  An  auxiliary  vessel,  the  Saint  Didier,  carrying  some  260 
Vichy  troops,  tanks,  arms,  and  ammunition,  tried  to  make  its  way  from 
Salonika  to  Syria,  hugging  the  Turkish  coast  to  evade  interception,  but 
was  sunk  by  British  aircraft  in  the  Turkish  harbour  of  Antalya  on  4-5  July.5 
On  8  July  Dentz  finally  received  authority  to  negotiate  for  an  armistice, 
by  which  time  Damur,  the  last  position  on  the  coast-road  covering  Beirut, 
was  on  the  point  of  falling.  He  again  had  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States  Consul-General,  who  on  the  following  day  brought  him 
the  British  terms. 

,  These  referred  to  the  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  Levant  States, 
which  Catroux  had  made  and  the  British  Government  had  supported  at 
the  opening  of  hostilities,6  and  added  that  the  French  representation  in  the 
Levant  would  henceforward  be  assured  by  the  Free  French  authorities. 
The  Allies  were  prepared  to  grant  a  complete  and  immediate  amnesty  to 
the  Vichy  authorities  and  forces,  so  far  as  the  recent  campaign  was  con¬ 
cerned.  De  Gaulle  had  no  intention  of  ill-treating  those  who  had  carried 
out  their  orders  to  fight  against  him.  The  French  troops  in  Syria  must  be 
given  full  liberty  to  join  the  Allied  forces  (as  far  as  possible,  in  employment 
corresponding  with  their  qualifications),  and  facilities  must  be  given  for 
them  to  be  completely  informed  of  the  situation  and  the  choice  before 
them.  The  Allies,  for  their  part,  would  give  everyone  a  free  choice,  and 

1  London:  Dentz,  p.  261. 

2  Ibid.  p.  222;  but  Soustelle  (i.  247-8)  places  this  demarche  on  18  June. 

3  London:  Dentz,  PP-  221-3,  232-3. 

4  New  York  Times,  27  June-4  July  1941;  Catroux,  p.  142. 

5  The  Times,  7  and  8  July,  Manchester  Guardian,  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Neue  lurcher  Z eitung , 

9  July  1941.  6  Cf.  below,  pp.  107-9. 
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those  not  wishing  to  join  them  would  be  repatriated  with  their  families  as 
circumstances  permitted.  War  material  must  be  handed  over,  to  prevent 
its  subsequent  use  against  the  Allies.  Warships  must  be  handed  over  intact 
for  internment;  they  would  be  restored  to  united  France  after  the  war,  or 
compensation  paid  for  them.  Railways,  ports,  communications,  radio  and 
oil  installations,  & c.,  must  not  be  damaged  or  destroyed,  but  must  be 
handed  over  to  the  Allies  for  their  use.  All  British  nationals  taken  prisoner 
must  be  released,  and  all  Germans  or  Italians  in.  the  Levant  handed  over 
for  internment.  The  economic  blockade  on  the  Levant  States  would  be 
lifted,  and  the  countries  immediately  placed  in  relationship  with  the 
sterling  bloc.  The  Vichy  Government  replied  on  1 1  July  as  follows : 

.  .  .  They  regret  to  observe  that  the  political  conditions  listed  under  the  first 
clause  are  irreconcilable  with  their  rights  and  prerogatives  with  respect  to  the 
populations  entrusted  to  their  care.  France  has  always  considered  it  an  essential 
object  of  the  task  assigned  to  her  by  her  Mandate  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  emancipation  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  and  make  them  free  nations.  She 
intends  not  to  fail  in  these  obligations.  But  it  is  on  her  own  responsibility  that 
she  will  choose  the  moment  and  determine  the  procedure  for  this  independence. 
No  other  Power  could  validly  replace  France  in  this  respect. 

The  statement  whereby  the  British  Government  claim  to  be  emancipating 
Syria  and  Lebanon  can  thus  only  be  null  and  void. 

Moreover,  the  French  Government  could  not  lend  themselves,  on  any  pre¬ 
text,  to  negotiations  with  Frenchmen  who  were  traitors  to  their  country  like 
de  Gaulle  and  Catroux. 

The  French  Government  cannot  accept  the  term  ‘complete  amnesty’  used 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  second  clause.  French  soldiers  obeying  the 
Government  of  their  country  are  not  to  be  amnestied. 

The  French  Government  cannot  sign  an  armistice  which  attempts  to  impose 
clauses  so  contrary  to  their  interests  and  dignity. 

The  French  Government  place  their  confidence  in  General  Dentz  to  take 
measures  appropriate  to  the  de  facto  situation  with  which  he  will  be  faced  if  the 
British  Government  take  the  responsibility  of  inhumanely  prolonging  the  duration 
of  a  struggle  which  they  started  in  the  first  place.1 

The  Allied  troops  continued  their  advance,  and  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached  between  the  British  and  the  Vichy  French  and  signed  at  'Akka 
(St.  Jean  d’Acre)  on  14  July.  The  most  important  new  points  were  the 
following : 

Executive  officials,  officials  of  the  technical  services,  and  Services  Speciaux 
officers  will  remain  at  their  posts  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  administration  of  the  country  and  until  such  time  as  they  can  be 
relieved.  They  can  then  be  repatriated  if  they  so  wish.  Their  services  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  their  work  or  attitude  is  not  satisfactory  (article  9). 

1  New  York  Times,  12  July  1941,  corrected  in  some  points  from  the  French  texts  in  Oriente 
Moderno,  August  1941,  pp.  390-2. 
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French  cultural  institutions,  including  hospitals,  schools,  missions,  &c.,  are 
assured  that  their  rights  will  be  respected.  The  rights  of  these  institutions  must 
not  be  allowed  to  conflict  with  Allied  military  interests  (article  12).1 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  Vichy  French  motive  for 
permitting  the  German  infiltration  into  the  Levant  States  (which  the 
Allied  press  had  tended  to  exaggerate)2  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
alleviation  of  the  Armistice  terms  in  metropolitan  France.  The  presence 
of  the  Free  French  in  Palestine  was,  at  the  most,  of  only  secondary  im¬ 
portance  in  determining  Dentz’s  attitude  during  May  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Vichy  troops  resisted  the  Allies  after  8  June.  De  Gaulle 
greatly  deceived  himself  and  misled  the  British  over  the  number  of  troops 
in  the  Levant  States  that  were  ready  to  join  him;3  but  how  far  this  was  due 
to  wishful  thinking,  and  how  far  to  his  desire  to  win  the  Levant  States  for 
Free  France  at  any  price,4  is  not  clear.  It  seems  probable  that  the  German 
infiltration  was  greatly  displeasing  to  the  majority  of  the  Vichy  French 
officers,  who  liked  the  Germans  as  little  as  they  did  the  British ;  any  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  the  British  (who,  they  considered,  had  dragged  France 
into  the  war,  failed  to  support  her,  and  then  perpetrated  the  ‘outrages’  of 
Marsa’l-Kabir  and  Dakar)  were  at  last  going  to  get  their  deserts  was 
probably  counterbalanced  by  the  feeling  that  the  Germans  were  winning 
a  foothold  in  another  French  possession,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  dislodge  them;  and  the  activity  of  von  Hentig  and  Roser  in  encouraging 
the  Syrian  nationalists  must  have  made  a  considerable  adverse  impression 
on  the  French.  It  was  pleaded  in  Dentz’s  defence  that  he  deliberately 
couched  his  requests  of  12  and  15  June  for  German  air  support  in  resisting 
the  Allied  advance  in  terms  which  he  knew  would  not  be  acceptable  to 

1  Text  in  The  Times,  16  July  1941.  The  Vichy  French  failed  to  honour  the  Levant  armistice 
to  the  full,  and  on  7  August  General  Dentz  and  some  thirty-five  senior  Vichy  officers  were  placed 
under  detention  by  the  British.  It  was  explained  that:  (i)  The  Vichy  authorities  had  been  deceit¬ 
ful  about  the  whereabouts  of  a  number  of  Allied  officers,  some  of  whom  had  been  found  to  be  in 
Axis-occupied  territory;  (ii)  General  Dentz  had  denounced  as  deserters  those  of  his  troops  who 
went  over  to  the  Free  French;  (iii)  the  families  of  Vichy  soldiers  with  their  baggage  had  been 
collected  and  hastily  sent  to  ports  for  embarkation  to  France,  without  any  opportunity  being 
given  to  them  to  make  a  choice  between  Vichy  and  Free  France;  (iv)  military  material  had  been 
sold  to  civilians  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  ( The  Times,  9  and  15  August  1941).  It  was  not 
until  4  September  that  satisfaction  was  obtained  and  the  detained  Vichy  officers  released. 

2  The  most  glaring  example  was  the  Associated  Press  report  of  2  June  1941  from  Ankara  ‘on 
high  authority’  of  the  landing  of  German  panzer-troops  at  Ladhiqlya  with  more  on  the  way. 
On  4  June  the  diplomatic  correspondent  of  The  Times  wrote:  ‘London  cannot  confirm  these 
rumours,  but  they  cannot  be  discounted  altogether’  (see  above,  pp.  95,  97). 

3  A  Times  special  correspondent  pointed  out  subsequently  (4  August  1941)  that  the  troops  in 
the  Levant  consisted  almost  entirely  of  long-service  colonials — Tunisians,  Algerians,  and  Senega¬ 
lese — under  French  professional  officers.  The  only  white  troops  were  the  Foreign  Legion.  This 
army  was  not  gr.eatly  interested  in  political  issues,  but  its  officers  were  mostly  strongly  pro- 
Petain.  Catroux  confirms  (p.  162)  that  ‘only  a  few  score  officers,  who  had  already  been  won 
over,  and  two  thousand  soldiers,  mainly  Foreign  Legionaries  and  Blacks’ joined  the  Free  French; 
cf.  London:  Dentz,  pp.  338-9;  Wilson:  Eight  Years  Overseas,  p.  121. 

4  Cf.  below,  pp.  104-6. 
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Vichy;1  but  the  argument  did  not  satisfy  his  judges,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  though  subsequently  reprieved. 

(v)  Anglo-French  Relations  in  the  Levant  States,  1941-2 

With  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  Levant  States  a  new  set  of  problems 
arose,  one  of  which,  the  relations  between  the  British  and  the  Free  French 
authorities  in  those  states,  was  to  assume  major  proportions  in  the  next 
four  years.  As  a  first  test  of  these  relations  in  other  than  purely  military 
matters  the  Levant  States  presented  a  peculiarly  difficult  setting.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Free  French  had  just  fought  a  small  civil  war  there  against 
their  Vichyist  compatriots,  and  after  the  Levant  armistice  the  latter  lost 
no  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  dislike  and  contempt  of  their 
supplanters.  The  Free  French,  imbued  as  they  were  with  the  conviction 
that  to  them  alone  was  entrusted  the  task  of  maintaining  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  France  after  her  defeat,2  and  smarting  under  the  accusation, 
often  repeated  by  German  and  Vichyist  propaganda,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  surrendering  the  French  Empire  to  the  British,  consequently 
felt  all  the  more  compelled  to  demonstrate  their  intention  and  ability  to 
keep  French  sovereignty  and  privileges  everywhere  unimpaired.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  particularly  difficult  for  them  to  make  any  material 
concession  towards  the  eventual  sovereign  independence  of  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  as  demanded  by  the  nationalists  of  those  countries  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  British  Government;  and  these  demands  were  in  any 
case  repugnant  to  the  dominant  French  conception  of  their  ‘mission’  in 
this  region  atnd  North  Africa.  Moreover,  the  Levant  had  been  the  scene  of 
a  historic  rivalry  between  France  and  Britain;3  and  although  after  the 
award  of  the  Mandate  to  France  the  British  Government  had  disinterested 
themselves  in  the  fate  of  the  Levant  States,  nearly  all  Frenchmen  there, 
and  many  in  France,  had  continued  to  nourish  an  almost  pathological 
suspicion  of  British  designs  of  ousting  them  from  the  region.4  Finally,  the 

1  London:  Dentz,  pp.  297-30 rtf 

2  ‘The  identity  of  Free  France  with  France,  with  the  eternal  ( intemporelle )  France,  magnificent 
in  her  history,  strong  in  misfortune,  and  always  resurgent  from  her  failures,  mother  of  heroes,  of 
great  undertakings,  and  of  the  ideal,  and  who  in  these  forms  had  in  the  past  won  the  hearts  and 
fascinated  the  intellects  of  the  East’  (Catroux,  pp.  199-200). 

3  Cf.  Cumming:  Franco-British  Rivalry  in  the  Post-War  Near  East. 

4  ‘Cet  esprit  de  rivalite  et  .  .  .  cette  arriere-pensee  d’eviction  que  j’ai  trop  souvent  rencontres 
chez  les  agents  britanniques’  (Catroux,  p.  41).  Cf.  the  following  comment  of  a  well-placed 
British  authority:  ‘It  [the  French  suspicion]  was  amply  evident  in  many  of  the  documents  which 
came  into  our  possession  after  the  defeat  of  the  Vichy  French.  I  call  to  mind,  for  example,  an 
extensive  and  imaginative  dossier  of  Brigadier  Longrigg’s  activities  over  many  years;  also  many 
remarks  made  about  Sir  Walter  Smart  and  Brigadier  Clayton,  which  were  complete  fabrications.’ 
While  Catroux  and  other  French  writers,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  have  affirmed  a 
British  conspiracy  to  dispossess  them,  they  have  done  so  invariably  as  a  premiss  of  their  argument 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  hypothesis  requiring  proof.  Catroux  admits  on  occasion,  however, 
that  specific  British  actions  to  the  detriment  of  the  French  were  provoked  by  French  errors  of 
judgement. 
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administrative  and  economic  reorganization  of  the  Levant  States  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Vichyist  authorities  was  to  present  great  difficulties, 
especially  as  at  this  stage  of  the  war  no  experience  had  yet  been  gained, 
and  no  procedure  worked  out,  for  inter- Allied  co-operation  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  occupied  territories.  (At  the  time  of  writing,  the  bulk  of  the 
published  source-material  was  French  and  it  was  therefore  comparatively 
easy  to  assess  the  motives  for  French  action;  very  little  had  come  from  the 
British  side,  however,  and  any  detailed  assessment  of  British  motives  rested 
therefore  much  more  on  conjecture.) 

The  decision  to  invade  the  Levant  States  was  one  which,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  obtaining  in  the  spring  of  1941,  could  be  taken  only  by  the  British 
Government;  and  it  was  taken  on  purely  military  grounds,  namely  the 
use  which  the  Vichy  Government  were  allowing  the  German  armed  forces 
to  make  of  the  territory  under  French  mandate  for  an  attack  on  the  British 
military  position  in  the  Middle  East.1  Already  on  3  March  1941,  however, 
the  members  of  the  Free  French  ‘Defence  Council  of  the  Empire’  had 
received  the  following  note: 

General  de  Gaulle  wishes  to  have  members’  opinions  on  the  attitude  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Free  French,  should  Britain  and  Turkey  be  led  to  occupy  by 
force  all  or  part  of  the  French  mandated  territories  in  the  Levant  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  the  security  and  continuity  of  their  communications  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  Germany.  Should  we  then  publish  a  protest  condemning  this 
action?  Should  we  remain  passive,  confining  ourselves  to  a  written  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  France  in  these  territories?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  associate 
ourselves  in  the  name  of  France  with  an  action  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
would  serve  a  threefold  purpose:  (1)  to  re-establish  in  one  part  of  the  French 
Empire  the  conditions  necessary  for  resuming  the  fight  against  the  common 
enemies;  (2)  to  safeguard  our  rights  by  our  presence;  (3)  to  help  our  allies?2 

After  members  of  the  Council  had  expressed  divergent  views,  de  Gaulle 
had  requested  of  the  British  that  all  the  Free  French  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  should  be  concentrated  in  Egypt,  representing  that  he  would  like 
them  to  be  readily  available  for  use  in  Syria,  in  case  the  Vichy  forces  there 
resisted  German  penetration.  On  17  April  General  Catroux,  de  Gaulle’s 
representative  in  the  Middle  East,  had  formulated  a  general  plan  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Levant  States,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Free  French 
in  co-operation  with  the  British.  On  25  April  de  Gaulle,  then  at  Brazza¬ 
ville,  had  urged  Catroux  to  press  the  British  to  agree  to  the  plan  and  provide 
the  necessary  war  material.  Wavell,  however,  already  involved  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  resources  in  four  other  campaigns,  had  no  transport  or  weapons 
to  spare  for  the  Free  French.  On  10  May  de  Gaulle,  exasperated  by  the 
‘unilateral  decisions  of  the  British  Government  and  Command’  over  the 
Levant  and  French  Somaliland,3  informed  Wavell  from  Brazzaville  that, 

1  See  above,  pp.  92-95.  2  Muselier,  p.  172.  3  See  below,  p.  252. 
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ostensibly  for  strategic  reasons,  he  intended  to  concentrate  his  Free  French 
effectives  in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  thus  dissociating  them  from  the 
British  defence  of  the  Middle  East.  Two  days  afterwards,  considering  that 
in  view  of  ‘the  negative  policy  adopted  by  our  allies  towards  our  interests 
in  the  Middle  East’  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  in  Cairo  so 
important  a  personage  as  Catroux  in  the  role  of  High  Commissioner 
representing  France  [ffc],  he  instructed  him  to  leave  that  post  as  soon  as 
possible.1  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  British  Defence  Committee 
informed  him  that 

the  decision  whether  the  Free  French  forces  should  penetrate  into  Syria  or  not 
has  been  left  entirely  to  the  judgement  of  the  general  commanding  the  French 
troops  in  that  theatre.  It  is  not  possible  for  British  troops  to  reinforce  the  French 
troops,  since  those  who  were  available  have  had  to  be  sent  to  'Iraq.2 

Catroux  accordingly  remained  in  Cairo,  and  on  18  May  Wavell  was 
informed  by  him  that 

he  had  certain  information  that  the  French  in  Syria  were  withdrawing  the  whole 
of  their  troops  into  the  Lebanon  and  were  handing  over  the  remainder  of  Syria 
to  the  Germans.  He  declared  that  the  road  to  Damascus  was  open,  and  that 
it  was  urgently  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  to  send  a 
force  into  Syria  immediately.  He  was  most  insistent  that  I  should  issue  orders 
to  this  effect  there  and  then.  Previous  experience  had  taught  me  to  regard  the 
information  produced  by  the  Free  French  from  Syria  with  caution,  and  what 
General  Catroux  stated  was  not  confirmed  by  intelligence  I  had  received  from 
other  sources.  I  insisted  on  verification  of  the  Free  French  information  before 
acting  on  it. 

I  reported  General  Catroux’s  request  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  again  urged 
me  to  take  immediate  action  in  Syria,  and,  if  I  was  unable  to  provide  a  force, 
to  allow  the  Free  French  to  enter  Syria  alone.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Free 
French  could  not  move  without  transport  which  I  was  unable  to  supply  and 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  move  without  the  support  of  some  British  artillery. 
I  gave  my  opinion  that  ...  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  attempt  operations  with 
a  small  ill-equipped  force,  such  as  the  Free  French  contingent.3 

Wavell  added  that  if  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  taking  advice  from  the  Free 
French  rather  than  himself,  he  would  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  his  command. 
Churchill  thereupon  telegraphed  to  him  on  the  21st: 

Nothing  in  Syria  must  detract  at  this  moment  from  winning  the  battle  of  Crete, 
or  in  the  Western  Desert.  .  .  . 

As  you  have  clearly  shown,  you  have  not  the  means  to  mount  a  regular 

1  See  Catroux,  pp.  99,  116-22;  Soustelle,  i.  242-3;  Wavell:  Despatch  iv,  paras.  85-86. 

2  Muselier,  pp.  224-5. 

3  Wavell:  Despatch  iv,  paras.  87-88.  De  Gaulle’s  view,  as  telegraphed  to  Catroux  from  Brazza¬ 
ville  on  20  May,  was:  ‘The  success  of  the  march  on  Damascus  is  a  matter  of  hours.  We  must 
push  on  to  Damascus,  even  with  a  single  battalion  in  trucks.  The  psychological  effect  will  do  the 
rest’  (Catroux,  p.  126). 
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operation.  .  .  .  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  give  the  best  possible  chance 
to  the  kind  of  armed  political  inroad  described  in  Chiefs  of  Staff  message  of 
20th. 

.  .  .  Our  view  is  that  if  the  Germans  can  pick  up  Syria  and  Iraq  with  petty 
air  forces,  tourists,  and  local  revolts  we  must  not  shrink  from  running  equal 
small-scale  military  risks  and  facing  the  possible  aggravation  of  political  dangers 
from  failure.1 

At  this  stage,  however,  Catroux,  on  the  evening  of  20  May,  met  Colonel 
Collet,  the  commander  of  the  Circassian  cavalry  in  southern  Syria,  near 
Mafraq  on  the  Transjordan-Syrian  frontier,  and  learnt  from  him  that  the 
Free  French  information  was  incorrect,  and  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  Vichyist  concentrations  on  the  southern  fronts.  Catroux  ended  their 
meeting  with  the  words:  ‘I  must  therefore  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to 
Damascus  alone.  I  cannot  do  without  the  British  forces.’  Returning  to 
Wavell,  Catroux  found  that  the  Levant  campaign  had  already  been 
decided  upon,  and  Wavell  was  able  to  inform  the  War  Office  of  his 
effectives  on  the  25th.2 

When  the  draft  of  the  proclamation  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  independ¬ 
ence,  which  Catroux  was  to  make  on  behalf  of  de  Gaulle  as  the  Allied 
troops  crossed  the  frontier  from  Palestine  on  8  June,  was  shown  to  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  Eden  informed  Catroux  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  add  their  own  guarantee  to  the  French  declaration,  and 
suggested  that  this  guarantee  should  appear  in  the  proclamation  itself. 
De  Gaulle,  however,  replied  that  the  British  Government  could  publish 
their  guarantee  in  whatever  way  they  thought  fit,  but  he  could  not  see 
why  a  Free  French  promise  to  recognize  the  independence  of  states  under 
French  mandate  need  be  underwritten  by  another  Power.3  Rashid  'All’s 
putsch  had,  however,  sharply  reminded  the  British  Government  of  the 
necessity  of  having  at  least  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  politically 
conscious  levels  in  the  Arab  countries;4  and  this  was  clearly  reflected  in 
Churchill’s  telegram  to  de  Gaulle  on  6  June: 

I  hope  you  are  satisfied  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  provide  sup- 

1  Churchill,  iii.  2go;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  324-5. 

2  Catroux,  p.  126;  see  also  pp.  125-8,  asserting  that  the  British  Intelligence  had  made  the 
same  mistake  as  his  own  information  service;  but  cf.  Wavell:  Despatch  iv,  paras.  87-88. 

3  Cf.  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  pp.  1 13-14.  He  adds  that  when  the  proclamation  was  first 
considered  in  the  third  week  of  May,  ‘our  suggestion  was  freedom  for  Syria  without  reservations 
and  to  give  the  Lebanon  a  constitution  subject  to  French  interests  and  the  guarding  of  minorities 
(a  weak  spot) ;  the  Jebel  Druz  should  be  autonomous  and  not  subordinate  to  the  Syrian  Govern¬ 
ment  if  it  so  desired ;  and  not  the  least,  we  stressed  that  any  statements  issued  by  us  should  be 
clear  and  unambiguous’  (ibid.  p.  no). 

4  The  Foreign  Secretary  had  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  10  May  that  ‘His  Majesty’s 
Government  .  .  .  have  always  had  great  sympathy  with  Syrian  aspirations  for  independence’ ;  on 
the  15th  he  had  agreed  that  ‘there  is  certainly  force’  in  a  member’s  suggestion  that,  as  the  Vichy 
Government  had  left  the  League  of  Nations,  their  mandate  for  the  Levant  States  no  longer 
existed  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  371,  coll.  1 188, 1264);  and  on  the  29th  he  had  declared  in  a  speech 
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port  to  the  arms  of  Free  France.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  this  action, 
and  indeed  our  whole  future  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  must  be  conceived  in 
terms  of  mutual  trust  and  collaboration.  Our  policies  towards  the  Arabs  must 
run  on  parallel  lines.  You  know  that  we  have  sought  no  special  advantages  in 
the  French  Empire,  and  have  no  intention  of  exploiting  the  tragic  position  of 
France  for  our  own  gain. 

...  I  agree  that  we  must  not  in  any  settlement  of  the  Syrian  question  en¬ 
danger  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East.  But  subject  to  this  we  must  both  do 
everything  possible  to  meet  Arab  aspirations  and  susceptibilities.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  this. 

...  I  must  ask  you  in  this  grave  hour  not  to  insist  on  declaring  Catroux  High 
Commissioner  for  Syria.1 

De  Gaulle  replied  in  terms  which  partly  reveal  the  difference  of  their  views 
and  outlook: 

I  shall  appoint  Catroux  Delegue  General  and  Plenipotentiary. 

We  shall  proclaim  and  respect  the  independence  of  the  Levant  States  on 
condition  of  ( moyennant )  a  treaty  with  them  enshrining  ( consacrant )  the  rights  and 
special  interests  of  France. 

Any  policy  which  might  seem  to  sacrifice  these  rights  and  interests  would  be 
bad  and  dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  French  opinion. 

In  this  hour  which  is  grave  for  us  as  for  you,  I  call  your  attention  very  seriously 
to  this  point,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  always  well  understood. 

The  more  you  strike  at  Vichy,  the  more  you  must  show  regard  for  the  rights 
and  sentiments  of  France.2 

Catroux’s  proclamation  accordingly  declared : 

I  am  abolishing  the  Mandate,  and  proclaim  you  free  and  independent.  You 
are  therefore  henceforward  ( desormais )  sovereign  and  independent  peoples. 
Your  sovereign  and  independent  status  will  be  guaranteed  by  a  treaty,  which 
will  also  ( en  outre )  define  our  mutual  relations. 

Later,  however,  came  the  significant  sentence:  ‘We  shall  not  allow  the 


at  the  Mansion  House:  ‘Some  days  ago  I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  had  great  sympathy  with  Syrian  aspirations  for  independence.  I  should  like  to 
repeat  that  now.  But  I  would  go  further.  The  Arab  world  has  made  great  strides  since  the 
settlement  reached  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  and  many  Arab  thinkers  desire  for  the  Arab  peoples 
a  greater  degree  of  unity  than  they  now  enjoy.  In  reaching  out  towards  this  unity  they  hope  for 
our  support.  No  such  appeal  from  our  friends  should  go  unanswered.  It  seems  to  me  both  natural 
and  right  that  the  cultural  and  economic  ties  between  the  Arab  countries,  and  the  political  ties 
too,  should  be  strengthened.  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  their  part  will  give  their  full  support 
to  any  scheme  that  commands  general  approval’  {The  Times,  30  May  1941). 

1  Churchill,  iii.  294;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  328.  On  9  July,  when  the  Syrian  armistice  was  imminent, 
Churchill  proposed  to  say,  in  a  message  which  he  was  sending  to  the  Vichy  Government  through 
an  agent:  ‘Arab  independence  is  a  first  essential,  and  nothing  must  conflict  with  that.  .  .  .  With¬ 
out  prejudice  to  Arab  independence  France  will  have  the  dominant  privileged  position  in  Syria 
among  all  European  nations.  .  .  .  We  are  all  committed  to  Arab  independence,  but  we  think 
that  France  could  aim  at  having  in  Syria  after  the  war  the  same  sort  of  position  as  we  had  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  wars  in  Iraq’  (ibid.  pp.  714-15  and  799-800  respectively). 

2  Quoted  in  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  20  June  1945,  p.  1142. 
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centuries-old  interests  of  France  in  the  Levant  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
enemy.’1  The  British  view  was  that  such  a  proclamation  would  in  itself 
not  have  much  value  in  Syrian  and  Lebanese  eyes:  France  had  been 
catastrophically  defeated  a  year  before;  the  Free  French  movement  was 
very  small  in  numbers  and  was  not  a  government;2  it  was  only  in  their 
own  eyes  that  ‘Free  France’  was  identical  with  France;  and  the  majority 
of  the  invading  forces  would  be  British,  under  British  command.  The 
British  Ambassador  in  Egypt  was  therefore  instructed  to  make  a  declara¬ 
tion  in  support  of  Catroux’s  proclamation;3  but  Churchill  sought  to 
reassure  the  Free  French  by  stating  on  10  June: 

We  have  no  territorial  designs  in  Syria  or  anywhere  else  in  French  territory. 
We  seek  no  colonies  or  advantages  of  any  kind  for  ourselves  in  this  war.  Let 
none  of  our  French  friends  be  deceived  by  the  blatant  German  and  Vichy 
propaganda.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  restore  the  free¬ 
dom,  independence  and  rights  of  France.4 

De  Gaulle  in  his  turn  sought  to  extract  full  value  from  this  by  interpreting 
it,  in  a  note  of  19  June,  as  ‘a  guarantee  by  Britain  that  the  rights  and 
interests  of  France  in  the  Levant  will  be  maintained  on  her  part’.5  The 
directive  which  Catroux  received  from  de  Gaulle,  on  being  appointed 
Delegue  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Levant  on  24  June, 
reflected  his  intention  not  to  tolerate  any  British  interference  in  matters 
which  concerned  French  sovereignty.  Catroux  was  to  act  ‘to  the  exclusion 
of  any  British  control’.6 

Thus,  even  before  they  had  launched  their  joint  campaign,  it  is  evident 
that  the  British  and  the  Free  French  were  approaching  the  political 
problems  of  the  Levant  States  from  conflicting  standpoints  and  with  con¬ 
flicting  motives.  The  first  serious  dispute  between  them  arose  out  of  the 
negotiation  of  the  armistice  with  the  Vichy  French,  and  concerned  the 
attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  the  latter.  As  early  as  14  June  de  Gaulle 
and  Major-General  (later  Sir  Edward)  Spears,  fcead  of  the  British  Liaison 
Mission  to  the  Free  French,  had  urged  resistance  to  Dentz’s  expected  re¬ 
quest  for  the  repatriation  to  France  of  the  Vichy  forces,  since  they  hoped 
to  rally  the  junior  officers  and  other  ranks  to  the  Free  French.7  On  19  June 
de  Gaulle  requested  the  British  Government  to  ensure  that  Dentz’s  civil 
and  military  personnel  should  be  given  a  ‘really  free’  choice  between 
Vichy  and  Free  France,  and  that  the  armistice  negotiations  should  be 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  his  representative  and  concluded  in  his  name 

1  Catroux,  pp.  137-8. 

2  ‘De  Gaulle’s  Free  French  outfit’  (Churchill,  iii.  294;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  328,  quoting 
Churchill’s  telegram  to  Roosevelt,  7  June  1941). 

3  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Statements  of  Policy  by  ...  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon,  8th  June-gth  September  1941,  Cmd.  6600  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945),  no.  1. 

4  Ibid.  no.  2.  s  Soustelle,  i.  248;  cf.  Catroux,  p.  160. 

6  Ibid.  p.  158.  7  Muselier,  p.  219. 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  British.1  The  British  overcame  the  Vichyist  objection 
to  the  presence  of  Free  French  representatives  at  the  armistice  negotiations ; 
but  when  the  Vichy  negotiator,  General  de  Verdilhac,  insisted  that,  until 
they  made  their  choice  between  rallying  to  de  Gaulle  or  repatriation,  the 
Vichyist  troops  should,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  regimental  tradition, 
remain  embodied  in  their  units  and  under  their  own  officers  without 
personal  contact  with  the  Free  French,  the  British  negotiators  felt  that 
the  Free  French  had  been  out-argued,  and  Catroux  eventually  yielded.2 

Catroux  states  that  he  had  been  told  nothing  about  de  Gaulle’s  stipula¬ 
tions  to  the  British  Government  concerning  the  armistice  negotiations.3 
The  definitive  text  of  the  armistice  reached  de  Gaulle,  not  at  Cairo  where 
he  would  have  found  the  British  Minister  of  State  (Oliver  Lyttelton)  and 
Spears  of  one  mind  with  him  in  repudiating  the  segregation  of  the  Vichy 
troops,  but  again  at  Brazzaville,  whither  (as  the  capital  of  the  principal 
French  territory  that  had  as  yet  rallied  to  him)  he  had  returned  to  celebrate 
le  quatorze  juillet.  His  ready  choler  surged  up  as  he  read  that  he  was  being 
denied  the  opportunity  of  rallying  any  appreciable  number  of  the  Vichy 
troops,  and  that  nothing  had  been  stipulated  in  the  armistice  about  the 
reversion  to  the  Free  French  of  the  heavy  arms  surrendered  by  the  Vichyists 
or  of  the  approximately  15,000  Troupes  Speciales  raised  in  the  Levant.4 
He  therefore  returned  by  air  to  Cairo,  ‘determined  to  act  without  delay  or 
hesitation’.5  On  21  July  he  handed  Lyttelton  a  declaration6  which  stated: 

This  convention  and  the  additional  protocol  [dealing  with  the  status  of  the 
Vichyist  troops  before  they  made  their  option  between  Vichy  and  Free  France], 
concluded  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  undertaken  by  the  French  troops  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  British  forces7  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  Defence  Council 
of  the  Empire,  are  incompatible  in  their  terms  with  the  military  and  political 
interests  of  France.  .  .  . 

Free  France  (that  is  to  say,  France)  does  not  consider  herself  committed  in 

1  Catroux,  p.  160.  ♦ 

2  Ibid.  pp.  153,  161-2.  Catroux  is  inconsistent.  On  the  one  hand,  he  blames  Wilson  for 
his  ‘Pontius  Pilate  attitude’  (p.  164)  and  suspects  him  of  not  wanting  to  see  the  Free  French 
forces  greatly  increased ;  but  on  the  other,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  for  having  yielded  on  this 
point  (which,  with  other  things,  aroused  the  fury  of  the  absent  de  Gaulle,  as  we  shall  see),  he  asks 
whether  in  fact  a  large  number  of  the  Vichy  troops  would  have  rallied  to  the  Free  French,  had 
they  been  removed  from  the  influence  of  their  commanders  (p.  162). 

3  Ibid.  p.  160;  but  contrast  de  Gaulle’s  telegram  of  21  July  ( Figaro ,  24/25  September  1949). 

4  Catroux  cogently  points  out  that  the  Vichy  Government  would  hardly  have  consented  to 
transfer  these  arms  or  units  to  the  Free  French  ‘rebels’,  and  that  he  accepted  their  transfer  to  the 
British,  regarding  this  ‘satisfaction  de  fond’  as  preferable  to  ‘satisfactions  d’ amour-propre’ 
(Catroux,  pp.  162-3)  i  but  for  de  Gaulle  amour-propre  was  the  very  breath  of  life. 

5  Soustelle,  i.  251. 

6  Ibid.  p.  252. 

7  Sic;  but  according  to  the  Lebanese  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  [Official 
Records,  1st  year,  1st  series,  no.  1,  p.  296,  15  February  1946),  ‘there  were  altogether  about  12,000 
British  troops  and  between  2,500  and  3,000  Free  French  troops’;  cf.  Wavell:  Despatch  iv,  paras.  85, 
89,  90,  92. 
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any  way  by  the  said  convention  and  the  said  additional  protocol,  and  reserves 
her  freedom  of  action  in  consequence. 

.  .  .  General  de  Gaulle  and  the  Defence  Council  of  the  Empire  take  over  the 
full  and  entire  disposal  of  the  French  forces1  in  the  Levant,  as  from  midday 

24  July  X941- 

On  the  following  day  Lyttelton  warned  him  that  persistence  in  this 
ultimatum  must  mean  a  complete  breach  between  the  Free  French  and 
Britain,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  help;2  and  later  that  day  de 
Gaulle  withdrew  somewhat  from  his  extreme  position  by  explaining  in  a 
letter  to  Lyttelton: 

This  arrangement  {disposition) ,  the  motives  for  which  I  have  explained  to  you, 
naturally  does  not  mean  that  we  are  revoking  military  collaboration  with  the 
British  Command  and  troops  in  the  Middle  East.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  ready 
to  study  with  you  the  details  of  this  collaboration,  which  I  regard  as  necessary 
and  which  must  be  established  on  bases  agreeable  to  our  two  nations,  allies  in 
the  war  against  their  common  enemies.3 

On  24  July,  accordingly,  the  Free  French  and  British  deputies,  de  Lar- 
minat  and  Spears,  reached  an  Interpretative  Agreement  which,  wrote 
Lyttelton  to  de  Gaulle,  ‘supersedes  or  overrides  any  other  interpretation  of 
the  Convention,  so  far  as  the  British  and  Free  French  authorities  are 
concerned’.4  It  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Free  French  in  the  matter  of  the 
heavy  arms  and  the  Troupes  Speciales,  and  provided  that 

Article  8  of  the  Armistice  Convention  lays  down  that  the  alternative  of  rallying 
to  the  Allied  cause  or  of  being  repatriated  shall  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  each 
individual.  This  freedom  of  choice  can  mean  only  that  the  Free  French 
authorities  shall  be  allowed  to  explain  their  point  of  view  to  the  personnel  in 
question  in  the  same  completeness  ( plenitude )  and  with  the  same  freedom  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Vichy  authorities  through  the  presence  of  Vichyist  officers  and 
N.C.O.s  with  their  men. 

Any  arrangement  which  may  have  been  made  and  which  may  conflict  with 
the  Armistice  Convention  on  this  point  could  not  in  any  way  infringe  ( entamer ) 
the  principle  established  by  the  said  Armistice.5 

1  There  is  an  important  discrepancy  in  the  two  published  texts:  Catroux  (p.  165)  reads  ‘des 
Forces  Fran  Raises  Libres’,  whereas  Soustelle,  who  reports  the  memorandum  at  greater  length 
(i.  252),  has  ‘de  toutes  les  forces  armees  frangaises’,  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  claim  to  the 
Vichyist  forces  also.  The  latter,  which  was  the  first  to  be  published,  seems  fully  in  the  spirit  of 
de  Gaulle;  and  Catroux’s  version  was  perhaps  a  diplomatic  meiosis. 

2  Muselier  (p.  223)  says  that  for  one  night  Churchill  in  irritation  was  prepared  to  accept  a 
breach  with  de  Gaulle. 

3  Soustelle,  i.  252-3,  describing  this  letter,  apparently  wrongly,  as  ‘jointe  a  la  declaration’. 

4  Ibid.  254. 

5  Text  in  Catroux,  pp.  166-8.  It  was  arranged  that  Free  French  troops  should  be  quartered 
near  the  Vichy  troops.  Lord  Wilson  remarks:  ‘The  result  of  this  was  to  turn  the  opting  into  an 
election,  each  party  making  speeches,  shouting  slogans  and  putting  up  banners.  .  .  .  My  own 
opinion  was  that  if  it  had  been  carried  out  as  originally  arranged  much  bitterness  would  not 
have  crept  in  and  more  would  probably  have  come  over’  ( Eight  Years  Overseas,  p.  12 1). 
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On  the  following  day,  25  July,  Lyttelton  and  de  Gaulle  signed  a  more 
far-reaching  ‘Agreement  on  the  Collaboration  of  the  British  and  Free 
French  Authorities  in  the  Middle  East’,  which  Catroux  has  published  in 
extenso  for  the  first  time.1  It  provided  that 

The  Middle  East  constitutes  a  single  theatre  of  operations.  Defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  operations  of  the  Allies  in  the  theatre  shall  be  co-ordinated  .  .  .  (article  1). 

Any  plan  of  operations  which  entails  the  employment  of  French  forces 
jointly  with  British  forces,  or  which  directly  affects. the  territory  of  the  Levant 
States,  shall  be  drawn  up  in  common  by  the  British  Command  and  the  French 
Command.  In  view  of  the  large  preponderance  at  the  present  time  of  British 
forces  in  comparison  with  French  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  for  the  British 
Command  in  the  Middle  East  theatre  of  operations  to  draw  up  plans  and  to 
fix  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  French  forces  in  joint  operations.  The  British 
Command  .  .  .  will  determine  this  role  on  the  authority  of  General  de  Gaulle. 
The  same  delegation  will  apply  to  any  force  ( echelon )  forming  part  of  the  British 
Command  subordinated  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Middle  East  when 
the  Commander-in-Chief  has  charged  such  a  force  to  direct  operations  which 
interest  the  territory  of  the  Levant  States  or  entail  the  employment  of  French 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  French  Command  considers  the  plan  drawn  up 
or  the  role  assigned  to  the  French  forces  incompatible  with  its  special  responsi¬ 
bilities  concerning  the  Levant  States,  it  will  refer  to  General  de  Gaulle.  The 
question  shall  then  be  decided  by  agreement  between  the  British  Government 
and  General  de  Gaulle  (article  2). 

The  command  of  the  British  and  French  forces  operating  in  the  same  zone 
of  action  is  normally  exercised  by  a  British  officer  or  a  French  officer  according 
as  the  British  forces  or  the  French  forces  preponderate  there  .  .  .  (article  3). 

Whatever  may  be  the  proportion  and  assignment  of  British  forces  and  French 
forces,  the  territorial  command  (direction  or  military  control  of  public  services, 
general  security,  gendarmerie,  police,  exploitation  of  local  resources,  &c.) 
belongs  to  the  French  authority  in  Syria  and  Lebanon.  British  forces  which 
may  operate  in  the  territory  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  .  .  .  may  themselves  assure 
their  tactical  security  and  utilize  all  resources  which  are  necessary  for  their 
needs.  They  will  do  so,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  assistance  of  the  territorial 
command  .  .  .  (article  4). 

Supplementary  Agreement 

General  de  Gaulle  recognizes  that  the  British  High  Command  in  the  Levant 
is  empowered  to  take  all  measures  of  defence  which  it  judges  necessary  to  take 
against  the  common  enemy. 

If  it  should  happen  that  any  of  these  measures  should  appear  to  be  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  France  in  the  Levant,  the  question  would  be  submitted  to  the 
British  Government  and  to  General  de  Gaulle  (article  1). 

...  A  section  of  the  British  Military  Security  Service  will  be  attached  to  the 
Surete  Generate  of  the  Levant  States  with  the  object  of  securing  liaison  with  the 
British  Command  and  with  the  Security  Services  of  the  adjoining  states  and  of 

1  Text  in  Catroux,  pp.  168-71. 
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concerting  with  the  French  Service  the  general  measures  which  the  British 
Command  may  consider  necessary  (article  3). 

In  forwarding  these  texts,  Lyttelton  wrote  to  de  Gaulle: 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  on  the  British  side 
we  recognise  the  historic  interests  of  France  in  the  Levant.  Great  Britain  has 
no  interest  in  Syria  or  the  Lebanon  except  to  win  the  war.  We  have  no  desire  to 
encroach  in  any  way  upon  the  position  of  France.  Both  Free  France  and  Great 
Britain  are  pledged  to  the  independence  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  When  this 
essential  step  has  been  taken,  and  without  prejudice  to  it,  we  freely  admit  that 
France  should  have  the  dominant  privileged  position  in  the  Levant  among  all 
European  nations.  .  .  . 

To  this  de  Gaulle  replied  from  Beirut  on  27  July: 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  assurances  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me  concerning  the 
disinterestedness  of  Great  Britain  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  recognizes  in  advance  the  dominant  and  privileged  position  of 
France  in  the  Levant  when  these  states  have  become  independent.1 

He  forwarded  the  texts  to  Catroux  with  a  covering  letter  in  which  he 
referred  to  ‘the  complete  political  disinterestedness  of  Great  Britain  in 
Syria  and  Lebanon’,2  thus  ignoring  (as  in  his  reply  to  Lyttelton)  the 
British  emphasis  on  independence  as  an  ‘essential  step’.  The  reader  will 
also  have  noticed  his  interpolation  of  Britain’s  recognizing  ‘in  advance’ 
the  privileged  position  of  France,  whereas  Lyttelton’s  note  unequivocally 
subordinated  it  to  the  granting  of  independence:  (‘When  this  essential 
step  has  been  taken,  and  without  prejudice  to  it  .  .  .’).  The  position  was 
not  therefore  as  simple  as  Catroux  claims,3  that  if  the  only  aim  of  the  British 
in  the  Levant  was  to  win  the  war  they  would  confine  themselves  to  military 
operations  and  refrain  from  encroaching  on  the  political  relations  of  the 
Free  French  with  the  Levant  States.  In  war-time  there  could  be  no  hard 
and  fast  division  between  ‘winning  the  war’  and  politics,  and  the  politics 
of  the  Levant  could  not  be  the  ‘exclusive  prerogative’  of  the  Free  French  as 
long  as  they  vitally  affected  the  political  relations  of  Britain  with  the 
neighbouring  Arab  countries,  and  so  her  chances  of  winning  (indeed,  of 
avoiding  defeat  in)  the  Middle  East  campaign.  The  Free  French  could 
never  face  the  fact  that  their  present  dependence  on  Britain  was  as  total 
as  that  of  the  Greek  or  Czechoslovak  Governments  in  exile;  that  they 
owed  their  return  to  the  Levant  entirely  to  British  favour;  and  that  they 
could  not  conduct  their  affairs  in  such  a  vital  region  as  an  ‘exclusive  pre¬ 
rogative’  independent  of  the  wider  British  interests — any  more  than  the 
British  after  the  war  could  conduct  their  affairs  in  Palestine  (another 
mandated  territory)  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States.  The 
French  unpopularity  in  the  Levant  before  the  war,  the  collapse  of  French 

1  Ibid.  p.  1 71.  2  Ibid.  p.  172.  3  Ibid.  p.  174. 
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prestige  in  1940-1,  the  failure  of  the  Free  French  movement  to  rally  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  beyond  the  reach  of  the  German  occupation,  and 
the  British  strategic  necessity  not  to  let  frustrated  nationalism  in  the  Levant 
States  produce  a  second  'Iraqi  crisis — these  were  hard,  inescapable  facts, 
out  of  which  Catroux  and  other  Frenchmen,  yielding  to  the  desire  ‘de  de- 
couvrir  “a  la  fran$aise”  Pordonnance  logique  des  principes  directeurs’,1 
formulated  the  unproven  hypothesis2  that  it  was  a  deliberate  British  policy 
to  foment  the  disagreements  between  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  nationalist 
movements  and  the  French  in  order  to  bring  about  the  eviction  of  the 
latter  from  the  Levant: 

it  was  by  this  concept  that  [General]  Wilson’s  manoeuvres  in  the  Jazira  and  the 
Jabal  ud-Duruz3  were  inspired,  and  it  was  on  this  foundation  that  General 
Spears  erected  a  policy  which,  in  principle,  was  that  of  all  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  Napoleonic  period.4 

1  Robert  Montagne:  ‘La  Politique  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  dans  les  “pays  arabes”  Politique 
Etrangere,  November  1946,  p.  496. 

2  It  appears  to  depend  on  the  following  fallacious  reasoning:  ‘If  the  British  were  working  to 
dispossess  us,  they  would  do  A,  B,  C,  &c.;  they  have  done  A,  B,  G,  &c.;  therefore  they  are  working 
to  dispossess  us.’ 

3  For  Anglo-Free  French  friction  in  the  Jazira  (north-east  Syria)  in  the  three  months  after  the 
Levant  armistice,  cf.  Catroux,  pp.  146-7,  175,  180-1,  184-5,  1 88-9 ;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas, 
pp.  124-5;  General  [afterwards  Field  Marshal]  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck:  Operations  in  the  Middle 
East,  5  July  igqi~ji  October  igpi  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  21  August  1946,  no.  37695) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Auchinleck:  Despatch  i],  para.  10;  Glubb:  Story  of  the  Arab  Legion,  pp. 
341-5- 

When  on  14  July  British  troops  entered  Suwaida,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jabal  ud-Duruz  (Jebel 
Druze),  to  take  over  from  the  Vichy  troops,  the  British  commander  had  the  French  flag  hauled 
down  from  the  Residency  and  the  Union  Jack  substituted.  Catroux  was  already  aware  of  the 
desire  of  one  faction  of  the  Duruz  chiefs  to  attach  their  province  to  Transjordan  (cf.  Survey  for 
1928,  pp.  329-32).  He  now  therefore  assumed  that  the  flag  incident  signified  ‘the  brutal  eviction 
of  France’,  and  promptly  dispatched  a  battalion  of  Senegalese  troops  under  one  of  his  most 
chauvinist  colonels  (Magrin-Verneret,  using  the  norn  de  guerre  of  Monclar)  with  orders  to  recover 
possession  of  the  Residency  and  restore  the  French  colours.  The  move  was  halted  by  a  threat  of 
force  by  the  local  British  commander,  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  French  flag  should  be 
flown  and  guarded  by  a  French  colour-party.  Catroux  summoned  the  leading  Duruz  chiefs  to 
meet  him  at  Damascus,  to  symbolize  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  their  affairs  from  the 
temporary  hands  of  the  British  to  the  Free  French.  The  British  counselled  those  chiefs  who  had 
previously  rallied  to  them  in  Transjordan  (another  faction  having  supported  Vichy)  to  comply; 
but  when  Catroux  told  them  that,  whatever  anyone  else  might  think,  ‘the  flag  of  France  will 
continue  to  fly  over  the  Jabal-’  the  leaders  of  the  pro-Transjordan  faction  told  him  that  they  had 
no  time  for  him  or  any  other  Frenchmen.  They  continued  for  some  time  to  cold-shoulder  the 
French  officials  whom  he  sent  to  Suwaida,  but  received  no  encouragement  from  the  British  and 
gradually  accepted  the  fait  accompli  (cf.  Catroux,  pp.  167-8,  174-5,  x79>  184,  208-10;  Lord 
Wilson,  letter  to  the  Figaro,  13  October  1949;  Catroux,  ibid.  20  October  1949). 

4  Catroux,  p.  195;  cf.  pp.  191-5.  For  the  historical  background  of  this  charge  cf.  the  chapter 
‘Britain  and  her  Rivals  in  the  Middle  East,  1770-1914’  in  the  writer’s  Short  History  of  the  Middle 
East,  pp.  71-86;  and  fidouard  Driault:  La  Question  d’Orient,  8th  edition  (Paris,  Alcan,  1921). 

Catroux  does  not  level  against  Spears  the  charge,  which  more  superficial  and  less  informed 
persons  have  sometimes  preferred  against  him,  of  pursuing  a  personal  policy  which  was  not  that 
of  his  Government.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Spears’s  psychological  handling  of  the  Free  French, 
we  must  for  the  present  accept  his  statement:  ‘All  I  did  was  to  carry  out  the  policy  publicly 
defined  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons’  (press  interview  reported  by  the  Monde, 
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Even  before  July  1941  was  out,  the  Lyttelton-de  Gaulle  Agreement  was 
put  to  its  first  test,  for  Lyttelton  wrote  to  Catroux  ‘earnestly  requesting’ 
that  Spears  should  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  conferences  at  which  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments  was 
to  be  discussed.  Catroux  took  the  view  that  this  was  a  British  attempt  to 
intervene  as  a  third-party  arbitrator  in  an  essentially  political  matter  that 
was  the  exclusive  concern  of  France  and  the  countries  under  her  mandate, 
and  in  his  refusal  he  complained  to  Lyttelton  of  the  British  lack  of  respect 
for  French  rights  and  prerogatives  in  the  Jabal  ud-Duruz,  in  the  Desert, 
at  Dair  uz-Zor,  and  at  Aleppo.  When  Lyttelton  and  de  Gaulle  met  again 
at  Beirut  on  7  August,  the  former  (according  to  minutes  recorded  by  the 
Free  French)  admitted  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the 
British  military  authorities  had  executed  the  Lyttelton-de  Gaulle  Agree¬ 
ment:  there  had  been  a  delay  in  passing  on  the  texts  to  the  High  Com¬ 
mand,  and  other  delays  in  putting  them  into  effect,  which  he  regretted. 
De  Gaulle,  however,  had  already  on  the  5th  informed  Catroux:  ‘I  have 
the  impression  that  the  British  are  preparing  to  exert  a  decisive  pressure 
on  us  to  compel  us  to  leave  to  them  the  de  facto  exercise  of  power  in  the 
Levant’;1  and  he  now  told  Lyttelton  that  the  obstacle  to  the  proper 
execution  of  their  Agreement  lay  essentially  in  the  ill  will  which  ‘a  certain 
small  number  of  people’  showed  towards  it.  When  Lyttelton  suggested 
summoning  General  Wilson  to  Beirut  to  clear  up  the  differences,  de  Gaulle 
felt  obliged  to  make  reservations  on  the  confidence  which  Wilson  could 
now  inspire  in  the  Free  French  after  the  relations  they  had  recently  had 
with  him ;  he  recalled  especially  Wilson’s  alleged  threat  to  proclaim  martial 
law  in  usurpation  of  French  rights  of  sovereignty ;  the  French  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  exercise  their  right  to  the  territorial  command;  he  did  not 
see  how  this  could  now  be  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence,  after 
incidents  such  as  those  that  had  occurred  in  the  Jazira.  This  unsatisfactory 
meeting2  ended  by  an  exchange  of  letters  on  the  lines  of  those  of  25  and 
27  July.  The  British  and  Free  French  standpoints  were  fundamentally 
incompatible,  and  neither  party  was  prepared  to  concede  anything  openly. 
Nevertheless,  ‘the  acute  phase  of  the  crisis  .  .  .  which  had  brought  us  within 
an  inch  of  a  rupture,  was  now  at  an  end’.3 

In  a  situation  that  offered  such  scope  for  misunderstanding  between  the 
British  and  Free  French  principals  it  was  inevitable  that  difficulties  should 
have  arisen  between  the  subordinates  who  had  to  execute  their  ‘agree- 

20  October  1949).  Catroux  (pp.  19 1-5)  pays  tribute  to  the  support  which  Spears  gave  him  before 
and  during  the  Levant  campaign  (cf.  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  111),  but  also  brings  into 
relief  the  personal  conflict  between  Spears  and  de  Gaulle  from  the  second  half  of  1940  onwards 
which  was  a  not  unimportant  factor  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Levant  States.  In  the  absence 
of  published  documents  it  is  premature  to  attempt  to  assess  this  factor  in  detail. 

1  Catroux,  p.  176. 

2  For  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  see  ibid.  pp.  178-82. 


3  Ibid.  p.  183. 
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merits’.  The  British  Armistice  Commission  apparently  found  it  easier  to 
deal  with  the  departing  Vichyists  than  with  the  sensitive  Free  French, 
though  Catroux  is  sparing  with  details  on  this  point.1  The  Free  French 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  ingrained  British  tendency  to 
treat  a  defeated  enemy  as  the  winning  side  treats  its  opponents  after  a 
football  match;  it  was  simpler  to  conclude  that  the  British  political  service 
had  decided  upon  the  elimination  of  France  from  the  Levant.  Their 
numerical  weakness  and  complete  material  dependence  on  Britain  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Free  French  to  take  over  the  territorial  command  with 
the  full  independence  that  they  desired.2  The  need  to  integrate  the  Levant 
States  into  their  Middle  East  defence  system  caused  the  British  to  estab¬ 
lish  naval,  military,  and  air  force  formations  there,3  and  there  was  the 
usual  tendency  for  their  staff  organizations  to  proliferate  when  admitted 
into  a  new  field  of  activity.4  The  Spears  Liaison  Mission,  the  British 

1  Catroux,  p.  183.  Wilson  states  that  the  Free  French  ‘wanted  plenty  of  time  to  elapse  before 
this  departure  to  use  persuasive  arguments  while  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  get  those  tainted 
with  Vichy  and  collaboration  with  the  Germans  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible’  ( Eight 
Years  Overseas,  p.  1 1 9) .  The  account  given  by  Robert  Montagne  (‘L’Union  arabe’,  Politique 
Istrangere,  May  1946,  pp.  195-6)  was  inaccurate  in  important  particulars.  He  stated,  for  example, 
that  the  British  incited  the  Vichyists  to  accept  repatriation  on  board  British  vessels;  but  all  the 
repatriation  vessels  named  in  the  Vichy  press  reports  were  French  [Temps,  25  and  29  August, 
5-8,  10,  17,  and  19  September  1941 ;  cf.  Catroux,  p.  152).  Wilson  adds:  ‘When  the  ships  arrived 
in  Beirut  harbour  their  crews  did  not  wish  to  return  to  France  and  were  encouraged  in  this  by 
Free  French  emissaries.  .  .  .  Drastic  action  had  to  be  taken  on  this,  otherwise  if  the  ships  were 
left  without  crews  the  convoys  could  not  sail  and  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the  Vichy  troops;  the 
docks  had  to  be  cleared  and  a  strong  military  guard  placed  on  the  ships  to  keep  the  crews  from 
deserting’  [Eight  Years  Overseas,  p.  121). 

Catroux  (p.  184)  complains  that  when  some  French  intelligence  officers  wished  to  rally  to  the 
Free  French  and  Dentz  claimed  that  they  came  under  the  category  of  ‘personnel  in  authority’ 
whom  Vichy  had  ordered  him  to  repatriate  in  toto,  Wilson  supported  Dentz,  ‘hoping  thus  to 
paralyse  our  political  activity  .  .  .  throughout  Syria’.  He  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  substitute 
for  them  suitable  regimental  officers,  who  lacked  their  experience  and  ‘thus  found  it  difficult  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  [lutter  a  armes  gales )  with  Spears’s  political  officers  .  .  .  trained  according 
to  the  methods  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Intelligence  Service’  [sic\  ibid.  p.  212).  It  will  be  noted 
how  readily,  in  writing  of  Franco-British  relations,  Catroux  uses  the  metaphor  of  armed  conflict; 
cf.  below,  pp.  1 23-4.  Harold  Nicolson  has  drawn  an  apt  contrast  between  the  ‘warrior  or  heroic’ 
theory  of  diplomacy  and  the  ‘mercantile  or  shopkeeper’  theory  [Diplomacy,  2nd  edition  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1950),  pp.  51-55) ;  but  Catroux  was  temperamentally  far  less  committed 
to  the  first  of  these  theories  than  was  his  heroic  but  difficult  leader. 

2  Again  without  going  into  detail,  Catroux  (pp.  173-4)  states  that  their  insistence  caused 
Wilson  to  threaten  them  with  martial  law. 

3  ‘It  seemed  necessary  that  Beirut  and  other  Syrian  ports  should  be  under  British  naval 
control,  to  which  General  Catroux,  de  Gaulle’s  representative,  agreed.  De  Gaulle  himself 
appointed  a  French  naval  officer  to  command  at  Beirut.  We  got  over  that  by  sending  Captain 
J.  A.  V.  Morse,  of  Suda  Bay  fame,  to  Beirut.  He  handled  affairs  with  his  usual  forceful  tact  and 
urbanity,  and  was  very  soon  in  complete  command  of  everything  that  was  worth  controlling’ 
(Cunningham:  A  Sailor’s  Odyssey,  p.  398). 

4  De  Gaulle  had  requested  of  Churchill  on  28  June  that  British  ‘security,  intelligence,  economic, 
and  similar  activities  should  be  so  concentrated  and  limited  as  not  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
occupation  of  Syria  by  troops  partly  British  and  under  British  command  is  resulting  in  either  a 
transfer  of  authority  to  the  disadvantage  of  France,  or  in  a  sort  of  control  over  the  authority  of 
France’  (Catroux,  p.  159). 
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Security  Mission,  and  the  Field  Security  Service  soon  had  a  considerable 
number  of  political  and  security  officers  and  N.C.O.s  scattered  about  the 
country;1  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  were  naturally  chosen  for  their 
experience  of  the  Arab  world  could  not  fail  to  confirm  the  French  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  ‘machinations  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Intelligence 
Service’.2 

So  conscious  were  the  Free  French  of  these  British  bogy  men  and  of 
their  own  lack  of  experienced  administrators3  that  they  welcomed  all  the 
ex-Vichyist  civil  servants  or  business  men  who  were  prepared  to  remain  at 
their  posts,  without  requiring  them  to  make  any  profession  of  loyalty  to  the 
Free  French  movement.  Unofficially  these  ex-Vichyists  were  nicknamed 
les  rallies  alimentaires,  since  in  many  cases  their  entire  material  interests 
were  located  in  the  Levant,  where  they  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
careers.4  It  was  natural  that  such  men  should  view  with  particular  sus¬ 
picion,  as  a  threat  to  their  sources  of  livelihood,  both  the  presence  of  the 
British  in  French  mandated  territory  and  the  avowed  British  purpose  of 
‘constantly  increasing  the  Syrian  share  in  the  administration’,  not  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  war  before  creating  ‘an  independent  Syrian  Government 
or  Governments’.5  In  the  spring  of  1942  the  British  found  it  necessary  to 

1  The  French  Socialist  deputy  Georges  Gorse  was  to  estimate  the  number  of  British  political 
and  intelligence  officers  at  about  sixty  ( Journal  Offtciel,  Debats,  22  March  1945,  p.  613);  but  cf. 
below,  p.  123. 

2  ‘Le  type  classique  d’agent  du  Colonial  Office,  toujours  redoute  et  parfois  hai’  (Robert  Mon- 
tagne:  ‘La  Politique  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  dans  les  “pays  arabes”  ’,  Politique  Etrangere,  Novem¬ 
ber  1946,  p.  496).  Soustelle  (i.  340-1)  draws  a  picture  of  the  Colonial  Office  still  ‘pursuing 
the  vast  designs  of  Colonel  Lawrence’ ;  cf.  Catroux  and  Puaux,  quoted  above,  p.  82,  note  1 . 

3  Catroux,  p.  199.  They  refused  an  offer  that  British  officials  should  be  seconded  to  serve 
under  French  orders. 

4  ‘On  the  civilian  side  out  of  about  1,200  Frenchmen  in  Syria  (excluding  religious  orders  and 
their  dependents),  about  one-third  rallied  to  the  Free  French,  one-third  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  Syria  on  sufferance  without  rallying,  and  one-third  returned  to  France.  No  doubt  a  number 
of  those  who  rallied  did  so  as  a  matter  of  personal  expediency.  In  any  case,  the  lack  of  first-rate 
men  with  administrative  ability  was  severely  felt,  and  there  were  many  complaints  from  the 
Syrians  and  Lebanese  that  former  Vichy  officials,  who  were  corrupt  or  discredited,  were  being 
retained  in  their  old  positions’  (Auchinleck:  Despatch  i,  para.  8) ;  cf.  Catroux,  pp.  201-3. 

5  Churchill  in  the  Flouse  of  Commons,  9  September  1941 :  ‘This  is  the  point  at  which  it  will 
be  convenient  for  me  to  explain  our  position  in  Syria.  We  have  no  ambitions  in  Syria.  We  do 
not  seek  to  replace  or  supplant  France,  or  substitute  British  for  French  interests  in  any  part  of 
Syria.  We  are  only  in  Syria  in  order  to  win  the  war.  However,  I  must  make  it  quite  clear  that 
our  policy,  to  which  our  Free  French  Allies  have  subscribed,  is  that  Syria  shall  be  handed  back 
to  the  Syrians,  who  will  assume  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  their  independent  sovereign 
rights.  We  do  not  propose  that  this  process  of  creating  an  independent  Syrian  Government,  or 
Governments — because  it  may  be  that  they  will  not  be  one  Government — shall  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  We  contemplate  constantly  increasing  the  Syrian  share  in  the  administration. 
There  is  no  question  of  France  maintaining  the  same  position  which  she  exercised  in  Syria  before 
the  war,  but  which  the  French  Government  had  realised  must  come  to  an  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  recognise  that  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe  the  position  of  France  in  Syria  is  one 
of  special  privilege,  and  that  in  so  far  as  any  European  countries  have  influence  in  Syria,  that  of 
France  will  be  pre-eminent,  [hon.  members:  “Why?”]  Because  that  is  the  policy  which  we 
have  decided  to  adopt.  We  did  not  go  there  in  order  to  deprive  France  of  her  historic  position  in 
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obtain  from  the  reluctant  Free  French  the  removal  from  the  country  of 
some  of  the  worst  obstructionists  among  these  former  Vichy  supporters.1 

Wilson  writes :  ‘One  was  always  conscious  of  bad  relations  between  the 
French  and  the  Syrians,  more  so  than  with  the  Lebanese,  and  our  officers 
had  to  be  warned  against  being  used  as  stool  pigeons’  ;2  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  commented  later  that  the  British  were  inclined  to  show  a  ‘patro¬ 
nizing  impatience  with  inefficiency,  and  sometimes  corruption,  among  the 
French’.3  When  Catroux  proclaimed  the  formal  independence  of  Syria 
it  was  hardly  tactful  for  The  Times  in  a  leading  article  (20  September  1941) 
to  re-emphasize  the  implications  of  Eden’s  Mansion  House  speech  of 
29  May: 

The  vision  of  Arab  federation  has  long  been  cherished  by  many  Arabs  of  the 
Middle  East.  Whatever  the  scale  on  which  that  ideal  can  be  realized  in  the 
near  future,  there  is  clearly  no  justification,  whether  in  Arab  sentiment  or  in 
historical  tradition  or  in  practical  convenience,  for  the  division  effected  in  1919 
between  the  Arab  lands  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
partition  then  established  between  British  and  French  zones  of  interest  or  influ¬ 
ence  has  proved  detrimental  to  all  concerned.  .  .  .  Now  that  Syria  has  been 
liberated  from  the  designs  of  the  Axis,  and  Palestine  rendered  secure  against 
them,  by  the  joint  effort  of  British  and  Free  French  forces,  no  reason  can  arise 
for  perpetuating  a  wholly  artificial  discrimination  between  them. 

The  fact  is,  as  Glubb  Pasha  has  justly  remarked, 

the  local  representatives  of  the  two  nations  have  often  been  criticized  and 
charged  with  spite,  jealousy  and  parochialism.  Such  charges  were  not  always 
justified.  .  .  .  British  and  French  minds  are  of  a  different  texture.  When  the 
same  problem  is  presented  to  both,  they  rarely  produce  the  same  answer.  The 
policies  of  France  and  Britain  towards  the  Arabs  were  thus  essentially  different 
if  not  diametrically  opposed.  They  did  not  adopt  these  divergent  systems  in 

Syria,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  fulfil  our  obligations  and  pledges  to  the  Syrian  population. 
There  must  be  no  question,  even  in  war-time,  of  a  mere  substitution  of  Free  French  interests  for 
Vichy  French  interests.  The  Syrian  peoples  are  to  come  back  into  their  own.  This  is  fully 
recognised  in  the  documents  which  have  been  exchanged  between  the  Minister  of  State  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Free  French’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  374,  col.  76). 

Catroux  (p.  185)  describes  these  as  ‘disquieting  remarks,  for  they  brought  back  into  question 
the  Agreements  of  the  end  of  July  and  Lyttelton’s  declaration’.  Negotiations  between  the  Free 
French  National  Committee  and  the  British  Government  continued,  but  one  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  the  French  documents  that  Catroux  publishes  (pp.  185-90)  objectively  repre¬ 
sented  the  British  attitude. 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  20  April  1942.  Catroux  (pp.  200-1)  states  that  the  Vichyists  left  behind 
some  hundreds  of  technical  personnel  with  the  intention  that  they  should  form  a  ‘fifth  column’, 
and  that  each  had  been  made  to  sign  a  declaration  of  loyalty  to  Marshal  Petain. 

2  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  124.  ‘Incidents  . . .  made  one  feel  that  there  was  more  behind 

it  than  the  ordinary  nationalistic  dislike  of  a  foreigner  governing  the  country;  for  this  there 
appeared  to  be  three  causes:  the  tight  hold  on  the  country’s  finances  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  functionaries,  the  employment  of  Senegalese  troops  in  quelling 
disorders  and  the  ruthless  methods  employed  by  certain  special  service  officers,  having  under 
their  command  Gardes  Mobiles,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  shoot  up  Arab  villages  indiscriminately’ 
(ibid.).  3  The  Times,  21  January  1944. 
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order  to  spite  one  another,  but  because  their  minds  worked  on  different  lines. 
To  each  Government,  its  own  policy  seemed  the  only  wise  and  logical  one.1 

While  the  campaign  was  still  in  progress  de  Gaulle  had  evidently  hoped 
to  be  able  to  come  to  a  political  arrangement  with  representative  Syrian 
and  Lebanese  bodies.  On  14  June  the  Free  French  Political  Department 
in  London  was  informed  that  de  Gaulle  intended,  when  the  fighting  had 
ceased,  to  summon  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Chambers,  and  had  in  mind 
as  head  of  a  prospective  Syrian  Government  Jamil  Mardam,  who  had 
negotiated  with  France  during  the  abortive  treaty  negotiations  of  1936-8. 
In  appointing  Gatroux  Delegue  General  on  24  June  de  Gaulle  wrote: 

It  will  be  your  task  to  bring  about  wherever  possible  the  establishment  of  assem¬ 
blies  fully  representative  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  the  formation  of  govern¬ 
ments  enjoying  the  confidence  of  these  assemblies.  .  .  . 

Despite  the  confusion  and  chaos  resulting  from  the  momentary  reverses  of  the 
French  armies,  and  despite  the  intrigues  of  the  invader  of  our  country,  the  French 
mandate  which  was  confirmed  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1923  must  be  carried 
on  until  the  approaching  time  when  it  will  be  effectively  terminated,  and  the 
work  of  France  must  continue. 

You  will  therefore  take  as  the  starting-point  for  the  negotiations  with  the 
Levant  States  the  treaties  of  alliance  concluded  with  them  in  1936.  You  will 
propose  to  the  Governments  of  the  Levant  States  the  temporary  measures  which 
must  be  taken  concertedly  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  mutual  defence  in  the  present 
war,  and  which  will  be  the  object  of  special  agreements  for  this  purpose. 

I  undertake  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  replacement  of  the  mandatory  regime  in  the  Levant  by  a  new  regime 
which  will  pursue  the  aims  for  which  the  Mandate  was  established.2 

Gatroux  conceived  his  task  as  that  of  obtaining  ‘the  recognition  and  the 
consecration  of  the  privileged  position  of  France  by  an  independent  Syria 
and  Lebanon’ . 3  He  believed  that  the  ‘intransigent  nationalism’  of  the  Syrian 
National  Bloc  was  declining  in  influence,  and  turned  first,  on  de  Gaulle’s 
advice,  to  the  former  President  Hashim  al-AtasI  who  had  resigned  in  July 
1939,  with  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Constitution  and  the  Assembly  that  the 
French  had  suspended  in  that  month.  In  four  meetings,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  from  al-AtasI  the  ‘precise  answers’  he  required  on  ‘the 
composition  of  the  future  Government  and  their  programme,  the  contents 
of  the  treaty  to  be  concluded,  the  procedure  for  its  ratification,  and  the 
general  conception  and  practical  details  of  Franco-Syrian  relations  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities’.4  Instead,  the  cautious  Syrian  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  consulting  other  political  personalities;  and  Catroux  accordingly 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  provisional  government  which  would  rule 


1  Glubb:  Story  of  the  Arab  Legion,  pp.  342-3. 

2  Muselier,  pp.  169-70;  see  also  pp.  219-20. 

3  Gatroux,  p.  205. 


4  Ibid.  p.  222. 
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without  summoning  the  Assembly.  For  its  head  he  sought  a  man  of  will 
and  decision,  capable  of  resisting  the  nationalists  and  with  a  measure  of 
public  support,  but  also  sufficiently  a  tried  and  true  friend  of  France  to 
requite  her  gift  of  independence  with  the  desired  treaty.  He  found  such  a 
man  in  Shaikh  Taj  ud-Din  al-Hasanl,  whom  he  describes  as  enjoying  the 
favour  of  the  conservative  middle  class  and  the  moderates  of  Damascus, 
much  loved  by  the  lower  classes,  at  the  same  time  possessing  the  confidence 
of  those  ‘Alawi  and  Duruz  chiefs  who  wished  to.  escape  the  central  admi¬ 
nistration  at  Damascus. 

In  short,  if  from  the  point  of  view  of  Syrian  public  opinion  Taj  ud-Din  was  far 
from  enjoying  the  unanimous  support  that  President  AtasI  would  have  had, 
and  if  he  had  the  militant  nationalist  fraction  against  him  ...  he  had  qualities 
which  AtasI  lacked:  courage,  decision,  political  sense,  skill  in  manoeuvre,  and 
energy.  He  had  made  common  cause  with  us.  We  could  count  on  his  keeping 
his  promises  and  not  allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  advances  of  the 
foreigner  or  intimidated  by  his  threats.1 2 

Shaikh  Taj  ud-Din  had  had  a  long  and  also  chequered  previous  history 
of  political  association  with  the  Mandatory  Power  in  the  Levant  States,  of 
which  some  account  has  been  given  in  previous  volumes  of  this  Survey.1 
The  provisional  Government  of  Khalid  al-'Azm,  which  had  continued  to 
function  since  the  Allied  occupation  of  Damascus,  now  resigned,  and  a  new 
government  was  formed  which,  while  it  contained  three  ‘dissident  nation¬ 
alists’,  excluded  the  present  leaders  of  the  National  Bloc.  On  27  September 
Gatroux  formally  proclaimed  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Syrian  Republic,  limited  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present  war.  The 
new  state  would  have  the  right  to  appoint  its  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad  and  to  recruit  its  own  military  forces;  but  during  the  war  those 
forces  and  all  public  services,  especially  the  means  of  communication, 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  commander.  The  latter  and 
the  Delegue  General  would  also  maintain  the  closest  collaboration  with  the 
gendarmerie,  police,  and  security  authorities  of  the  Syrian  Republic. 
‘Syria  has  indeed  to  be  defended  in  time  of  war,  not  only  against  enemies 
from  without,  but  also  against  those  within.’3  On  26  November  it  was 

1  Catroux,  p.  224;  see  also  pp.  217-24;  but  cf.  below,  p.  123. 

2  See,  in  particular,  Survey  for  1925,  i,  pp.  444-5;  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  305-6.  Shaikh  Taj 
ud-Din  had  belonged  to  the  nationalist  movement  during  Faisal’s  short  reign  at  Damascus  (1918- 
20),  but  had  then  accepted  the  French  mandate  and  in  his  Friday  sermons  in  the  Great  Mosque 
had  commanded  the  pious  to  recognize  French  authority.  He  had  engaged  in  secular  and  political 
affairs,  and  during  the  Syrian  rising  of  1925-6  had  acted  as  mediator  between  the  nationalists 
and  the  French.  From  193410  1 936  he  had  been  Prime  Minister,  governing  without  the  Assembly 
which  the  French  had  suspended,  but  when  the  elections  of  1936  brought  the  National  Bloc  into 
power  he  had  retired  to  Paris,  returning  to  Damascus  when  the  National  Bloc  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  had  remained  loyal  to  Vichy  France  after  the  defeat. 

3  Catroux,  p.  228.  For  texts  of  correspondence  and  proclamation,  see  ibid.  pp.  225-9.  De 
Gaulle  informed  Catroux  from  London  on  1 7  October  that  the  proclamation  of  the  independence 
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Lebanon’s  turn  to  be  proclaimed  independent.  Catroux  states  unreservedly 
that  Lebanon  remained  an  ‘artificial  construction’  of  French  policy;  it 
contained  no  cohesive  forces  whatever  of  its  own,  but  on  the  contrary  was 
under  the  stress  of  a  centrifugal  force,  the  irredentism  of  Tripoli.1  How¬ 
ever,  since  public  opinion,  ‘unanimously  and  everywhere  ...  in  very 
insistent  fashion’,  assured  him  that  Lebanese  independence  was  incon¬ 
ceivable  without  the  continued  help  and  friendship  of  France,  his  draft 
proclamation  stated  that  ‘Free  France  considers  that  the  State  of  Lebanon 
constitutes  politically  and  territorially  an  indivisible  unity,  whose  integrity 
must  be  preserved  from  any  attack’  ;2  and  he  qualifies  Spears’s  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  his  guarantee  (on  Foreign  Office  instructions)  as  ‘ce  mauvais 
dessin,  on  pourrait  ecrire  ce  mauvais  coup’.3  The  worthy  Alfred  Naqqash 
was  retained  as  President,  to  the  exclusion  of  both  the  principal  party 
leaders;  but  Bishara  al-Khurl,  one  of  the  latter,  won  the  influential  support 
of  the  Maronite  Patriarch  in  denouncing  the  new  regime  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  independence  as  a  fiction,  and  demanding  new  elections.4 

Britain  immediately  recognized  the  independence  of  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
and  informally  urged  recognition  upon  the  United  States,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  bring  greater  stability  to  the  Middle  East  and  strengthen 
the  Allies’  position  there.  The  State  Department  demurred,  however: 
their  recognition  without  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  might  jeopardize 
the  rights  of  United  States  subjects  in  the  Levant  under  the  1924  treaty 
with  France;  they  were  still  in  relations  with  the  Vichy  Government;  and 
the  Free  French  claim  to  a  pre-eminent  position  in  the  Levant  raised 
serious  complications.  They  suggested  also  that  by  delaying  their  recog¬ 
nition  they  would  remain  in  a  position  to  insist  on  the  French  clarifying 
their  claim  for  special  privileges,  a  position  less  tenable  for  the  British,  who 
had  already  acknowledged  these  claims  in  principle.  On  19  November, 
however,  the  United  States  Government  issued  a  statement  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  the  natural  and  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  two  states.5  Egypt  withheld  her  recognition  from  Lebanon,  and 
'Iraq  from  both  countries.  There  was,  in  fact,  little  change  in  the  de  facto 

of  Syria  maintained  the  Mandate  in  being;  it  would  be  terminated  only  by  a  treaty  duly  ratified 
according  to  the  legislation  of  the  French  Republic,  i.e.  only  after  the  war.  So  much  for  Catroux’s 
proclamation  of  the  abolition  of  the  Mandate  on  8  June,  and  for  de  Gaulle’s  undertaking  on 
24  June  to  bring  the  replacement  of  the  mandatory  regime  to  the  notice  of  the  League  of  Nations 
‘at  the  approaching  time  when  it  will  be  effectively  terminated’  (cf.  Catroux,  pp.  185-90).  It 
was  further  affirmed  on  5  November  that  Catroux  would  exercise  as  Delegue  General  the  powers 
of  the  High  Commissioner  of  France  in  Syria.  Plus  ga  change  .  .  . 

1  Tripoli  had  been  annexed  to  the  old  Sanjaq  of  Lebanon  by  the  French  in  1920,  in  spite  of 
its  mainly  Muslim  population.  Cf.  Robert  Montagne:  ‘L’Union  arabe’,  Politique  Jitrangere,  May 
1946,  p.  182 :  ‘Lebanon  .  .  .  like  'Iraq,  is  no  more  than  an  emulsion  of  peoples,  isolated  from  one 
another  by  their  religions,  their  sects,  their  races,  and  sometimes  even  by  their  speech.’  The 
French  had  done  nothing  to  lessen  these  internal  differences. 

2  Catroux,  p.  230. 

4  See  ibid.  pp.  229-41,  256. 


3  Ibid.  p.  231. 

5  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  1541. 
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situation.  Catroux  continued  to  issue  his  arretes  beside  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  two  Governments,  and  he  still  controlled  the  economic 
interests  common  to  the  two  states,  which  served  as  ‘a  pledge  in  case  their 
Governments  sought  to  evade  their  obligation  ...  to  conclude  treaties 
with  France’.1  The  nationalists  were  to  grow  increasingly  bitter  at  the 
continued  French  use  of  military  security  provisions  for  political  ends, 
notably  the  repressive  roles  of  the  Surete  Generate  (entrusted  to  ‘a  man 
experienced  in  the  combinations  and  intrigues  of  Oriental  circles’)2  and 
of  the  rigorous  press  censorship,3  and  the  control  and  allocation  of  news¬ 
print. 

By  this  time  the  French  and  British  military  commands  in  the  Levant 
had  settled  down  in  a  relationship  which  remained  excellent  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  plane  where  both  were  pursuing  a  common  aim,  that  of  winning  the 
war,  and  tolerant  (often,  indeed,  cordial)  on  the  personal  plane.  The  same 
could  unfortunately  not  be  said  of  the  relations  of  the  political  organiza¬ 
tions,  for  the  fundamental  differences  which  have  been  examined  above 
were  apt  to  obtrude  even  into  purely  technical  matters.  For  example,  in 
the  winter  of  194 1-2  a  serious  shortage  of  grain,  due  mainly  to  Syrian 
hoarding  (which  was  largely  speculative  and  profit-seeking,  but  also  occa¬ 
sioned  by  genuine  uncertainty  about  the  political  and  strategic  future  of 
the  country  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  administration),4  presented  a 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  Grain-prices  had  risen  to  about  eleven 
times  the  pre-war  level  and  two  and  a  half  times  the  world  level  of  194 1-2; 
some  areas  and  the  urban  poor  were  threatened  with  famine,  and  there 
were  serious  riots  in  some  towns.  The  Spears  Mission,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Minister  of  State  in  Cairo,  tried  to  break  the  ring  of  cornering 

1  Catroux,  p.  206.  Notable  among  these  ‘Intdrets  Communs’  were  the  Customs  receipts,  which 
in  1939  had  constituted  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  ( Recueil  de  statistiques  de  la  Syrie  et  du 
Liban,  ig44  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Statistiques  Syrie-Liban,  1944]  (Beirut,  Conseil  Superieur  des 
Int^rets  Communs,  1946),  pp.  176-84).  2  Catroux,  p.  206. 

3  The  French  had  not  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  for  the  British  political  censorship  in 
Palestine,  that  of  trying  to  keep  the  balance  between  two  local  opposed  nationalisms  ( pace  Daphne 
Trevor:  Under  the  White  Paper:  Some  Aspects  of  British  Administration  in  Palestine  from  iggg  to  igqy 
(Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  Press,  1948),  index:  ‘Censorship’;  Koestler:  Promise  and  Fulfilment,  pp. 
81-85).  When,  for  example,  on  21  November  1942  the  nationalist  paper  Beirut  sought  to  print 
an  article  welcoming  the  new  United  States  Diplomatic  Agent,  part  of  it  emerged  from  the 
French  censorship  as  follows :  ‘While  we  do  not  deny  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  war,  this  should 
not  prevent  the  Allies,  after  their  declaration  of  independence,  from  allowing  us  to  bear  its 
responsibilities  [4-5  words  suppressed]  and  to  set  out  on  our  existence  in  a  land  which  we  wish 
to  become  strong  and  respected  [3  lines  suppressed],  especially  as  we  believe  in  democracy  [2-3 
words  suppressed].  .  .  .  We  give  Mr.  Wadsworth  the  heartiest  welcome  [rest  of  paragraph 
suppressed].’ 

4  See  Catroux,  pp.  268-9;  Wilson:  Eight  Years  Overseas,  p.  125.  Accustomed  as  the  country 
had  been  to  the  Ottoman  gold  currency,  there  was  profound  mistrust  of  the  mandatory  paper 
currency  which  had  followed  the  French  franc  in  its  successive  devaluations;  and  this  mistrust 
had  naturally  increased  after  the  collapse  of  France.  Bank  deposits  had  fallen  from  50-4  million 
Syrian  pounds  in  December  1940  to  31-6  million  in  June  1941  (A.  R.  Prest:  War  Economics  of 
Primary  Producing  Countries  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1948),  p.  227. 
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merchants  by  importing  wheat  from  overseas  through  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Centre.  But  owing  to  the  lack  of  readily  available  supplies  they 
were  able  to  obtain  less  than  100,000  tons;  the  merchants  drew  upon 
their  buried  hoards  of  gold  coin  to  buy  up  the  imported  grain;  ‘the  market 
absorbed  grain  like  a  sponge’;  and  the  experiment  had  to  be  abandoned 
without  materially  affecting  the  price-level,1  though  it  did  avert  famine 
and  put  an  end  to  the  food  riots.  In  Syria,  where  the  bulk  of  the  local 
grain  was  grown,  Sheikh  Taj  ud-Dln’s  Government  refused  to  co-operate 
with  an  Office  du  Ble,  which  the  French  now  created,  unless  representa¬ 
tion  were  extended  to  themselves  and  the  British,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  the  Delegue  General  and  exposed  to 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  French  Services  Speciaux  officers  and  the 
gendarmerie  under  French  orders  who  would  collect  the  grain.  Failing 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  Catroux,  the  Syrian  Government  (to  Catroux’s 
annoyance)  appealed  to  Spears,  who  had  been  appointed  British  Minister 
to  Syria  and  Lebanon  on  8  February  1942.  Spears  represented  to  Catroux 
that  the  grain  problem  would  involve  military  security  if  it  were  not 
solved,  and  therefore  suggested  that  its  collection  and  distribution  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  G.O.C.  British  Ninth  Army.  This  was  intolerable  to 
French  prerogative  and  dignity,  however,  and  after  long  negotiations  in 
Beirut  and  Cairo  agreement  was  finally  reached  on  16  May  by  the  creation 
of  an  Office  des  Cereales  Panifiables  (O.C.P.)  with  a  Syrian  chairman; 
French,  British,  and  Lebanese  participation;  a  British  Treasury  guarantee 
for  its  financing;  and  an  ultimate  right  of  appeal  jointly  to  the  Delegue 
General  and  the  British  Minister.  There  were  French  and  British  co¬ 
equal  directors,  a  large  staff  of  French  and  British  collectors,  and  the 
Syrian  local  officials  were  used  at  all  levels.  The  new  organization  func¬ 
tioned  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  grain  both  for  consumption  and  for  export,  though  necessarily 
at  inflated  prices.2  Nevertheless,  for  Catroux  this  settlement  was  ‘half  a 
defeat’,  for  he  had  had  to  allow  the  British  an  equal  footing  in  a  sphere 
that  belonged  to  the  French  by  virtue  of  the  Mandate  and  the  Lyttelton- 
de  Gaulle  Agreement.  He  claimed  that  the  creation  of  the  O.C.P.  allowed 
Spears  to  ‘flood  the  country  with  a  legion  of  economic  officers,  who  were 
above  all  agents  of  political  propaganda’  ;3  but,  to  justify  his  policy  against 

1  The  Times,  9  April  1942 ;  cf.  Prest:  War  Economics,  pp.  14  and  237,  for  a  remarkably  analogous 
situation  that  arose  in  Antioch  in  a.d.  362,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Emperor  Julian  then  cam¬ 
paigning  against  the  Persians. 

2  Spears,  letter  to  The  Scotsman,  25  June  1945;  cf.  Prest:  War  Economics,  pp.  222-4,  228-31, 
239-40. 

3  Catroux,  p.  272.  It  was  probably  these  officers  who  provided  the  substance  of  de  Gaulle’s 
charge  that  the  British  had  introduced  an  ‘innumerable  crowd  of  agents’  [Monde,  5  June  1945), 
and  of  reports  that  British  political  officers  ‘swarmed  everywhere,  even  into  the  smallest  villages’ 
(Charles- Andre  Julien:  ‘French  Difficulties  in  the  Middle  East’,  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1946, 
xxiv.  332);  cf.  Michael  Clark  in  The  Nation,  17  March  1945,  p.  302. 
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French  criticism,  he  argued  that,  on  this  point  as  on  others,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  choose  between  a  compromise  with  the  British  and  a  rupture 
that  would  have  meant  the  end  of  Free  French  authority  in  the  Levant — 

which,  truth  to  tell,  would  not  have  been  regretted  by  the  Syrians  though  it 
might  have  been  by  the  Lebanese.  ...  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  stand  .  .  . 
as  one  defends  a  military  position,  exchanging  blows,  parleying  also,  abandoning 
if  necessary  trenches  and  outworks  to  the  enemy,  but  standing  fast,  come  what 
may,  in  the  heart  of  the  position.1 

One  of  the  political  differences  between  the  French  and  the  British  at 
this  time  lay  in  their  attitudes  towards  the  National  Bloc  leader  Shukri  al- 
Ouwwatli,  who  had  prudently  left  Syria  shortly  after  the  Allied  occupa¬ 
tion.  Catroux,  partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  nationalist  opposition  to 
Shaikh  Taj  ud-Din,  represented  al-Quwwatli  as  a  dangerous  agitator  and 
Axis  agent,  on  the  evidence  of  his  parleys  with  the  German  Armistice 
Commission  early  in  1941,  and  wished  to  prevent  him  from  returning  on 
the  ground  that  civil  disturbances  might  follow.  The  British,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  him  essentially  as  a  nationalist,2  who  was  prepared  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Allies  provided  that  definite  steps  were  taken  towards 
real  independence.  They  pointed  out  to  the  French  that  his  exclusion 
from  political  life  was  more  likely  to  cause  disturbances  than  prevent  them, 
for  if  they  continued  to  be  frustrated  the  nationalists  might  turn  to 
Germany  at  some  time  inconvenient  for  the  Allied  cause;  and  they  finally 
persuaded  the  French  to  sanction  his  return  in  the  summer  of  1942. 
Meanwhile,  as  on  Catroux’s  admission  the  continued  suspension  of  the 
Lebanese  Constitution  was  almost  universally  unpopular  there,  Spears 
had  informed  him  on  4  April  that  the  British  Government  desired  elections 
to  be  held  at  an  early  date,  and  maintained  pressure  on  President  Naqqash 
to  the  same  end.  Catroux,  learning  that  Bishara  al-Khurl,  the  more  pan- 
Arab  of  the  two  rival  Lebanese  party  leaders,  was  angling  for  the  support 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Egypt  and  'Iraq,  proposed  to  the  Free  French 


1  Catroux,  pp.  272-3.  There  was  a  similar  prestige  struggle  over  the  construction  of  the 
strategically  necessary  railway  link  between  Haifa  and  Lebanese  Tripoli,  to  connect  the  standard 
gauge  railway  systems  of  Egypt-with-Palestine  and  Turkey-with-Syria.  The  French  originally 
claimed  that  they  should  construct  the  line  with  British  money,  which  G.H.Q..  Middle  East 
refused  because  it  would  both  increase  the  cost  and  delay  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
French  then  invoked  Article  4  of  the  Lyttelton-de  Gaulle  Agreement  to  insist  that  only  the  most 
narrowly  defined  military  use  might  be  made  of  the  line  (cf.  Julien,  loc.  cit.;  Soustelle,  i.  340, 
344,  355;  Catroux,  p.  288).  According  to  the  Jerusalem  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
(8  September  1942),  this  railway  link  had  been  considered  by  the  then  French  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  as  early  as  1927,  and  had  been  the  ardent  dream  of  Arab  nationalists,  who  felt  that  the 
improvement  of  physical  communications  between  the  Arab  countries  would  facilitate  their 
political  union.  The  Lebanese  Prime  Minister,  Sami  as-Sulh,  had  just  told  this  correspondent 
that  it  had  been  left  by  fate  to  the  British  Government  to  achieve  what  ‘others'  had  found  beyond 
their  powers. 

2  For  Shukri  al-Quwwatli’s  part  as  a  young  man  in  the  nationalist  movement  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  cf.  Antonius:  Arab  Awakening,  p.  202. 
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National  Committee  in  London  on  29  April  that  one  way  of  avoiding  the 
unwelcome  demand  for  elections  was  to  recall  the  Assembly  that  the 
French  had  suspended  in  September  1939;1  but  the  Committee  turned 
this  down  for  the  juridical  reason  that  that  Assembly’s  mandate  had  al¬ 
ready  expired.  On  15  May  the  new  British  Minister  of  State  in  the  Middle 
East,  Richard  Casey,2  renewed  his  Government’s  request  for  an  early 
announcement  that  elections  would  be  held  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  to¬ 
wards  November.  At  their  third  meeting  Catroux  realized  that  he  must 
yield,  and  undertook,  ‘sans  plaisir,  et  par  seule  opportunite’,  to  recommend 
to  the  National  Committee  that  the  announcement  should  be  made  about 
15  June.  The  Committee  reluctantly  agreed,  throwing  the  responsibility 
back  at  Catroux;  but  before  15  June  matters  had  taken  a  course  which 
Catroux  claims  to  have  foreseen:  the  British  had  lost  the  decisive  tank 
battle  south  of  Tobruk  and  were  soon  in  full  retreat  in  the  Western  Desert. 
There  were  no  elections  in  the  Levant  States  that  year.  Catroux  had 
saved  for  his  prestige  policy  a  few  months,  like  the  peasant  of  an  older 
France  hoarding  his  sous;3  but  the  course  of  events  in  1943  was  to  prove 
him  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.4 

In  July,  a  new  dispute  between  Catroux  and  Spears  having  caused  the 
former  to  break  off  contacts  between  them,5  the  Minister  of  State  sought 
to  recompose  matters  in  a  letter  to  Catroux  which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

General  Spears  has  given  me  a  categorical  assurance  that  he  has  in  no  way 

1  See  above,  p.  80. 

2  Casey  was  an  Australian  by  birth  and  had  been  Australian  Minister  to  the  United  States 
since  1940. 

3  See  Catroux,  pp.  219,  255-67.  A  French  writer  on  North  Africa  speaks  of ‘la  prudence 
paysanne  et  bancaire  des  Fra^ais’  (Leon  Rocher:  ‘Perspectives  devolution  politique  en  Afrique 
du  nord’,  L’ Afrique  et  I’Asie,  4e  trimestre  1950,  p.  28). 

4  The  fact  that  in  May  the  British  were  negotiating  with  the  Vichyists  in  Madagascar  without 
consultation  with  himself  had  caused  de  Gaulle  again  to  consider  withdrawing  his  Movement 
from  the  Allied  coalition  and  concentrating  all  his  forces  in  his  territorial  base  of  Equatorial 
Africa.  Catroux,  however,  urged  against  this  course,  and  particularly  against  abandoning  the 
Levant.  A  little  later  de  Gaulle,  irritated  by  what  seemed  to  be  British  tardiness  in  re-equipping 
the  two  Free  French  brigades  in  the  Western  Desert  after  the  battle  of  Bir  Hakaim,  wished  to 
withdraw  these  brigades  to  the  Levant  States,  but  was  again  dissuaded  by  Catroux  (Catroux, 
pp.  275-7,  281).  Soustelle  remarks  (i.  345)  that  at  the  end  of  June  de  Gaulle  found  Eden  much 
depressed  by  the  bad  news  from  the  Western  Desert  and  adds:  ‘Britain  seemed  dead-beat  and 
exhausted,  and  an  atmosphere  of  discouragement  pervaded  Whitehall,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.’  This,  and  the  contrast  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  between  the  truly  gallant  Free 
French  stand  at  Bir  Flakaim  and  the  inglorious  British  capitulation  at  Tobruk  no  doubt  en¬ 
couraged  de  Gaulle  in  the  intransigent  attitude  he  was  now  to  assume. 

s  Catroux  (p.  279)  states  that  Spears  addressed  ‘irritated  and  threatening’  remarks  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  a  subordinate  because  he  had  not  been  consulted  about  a  reshuffle  of  the  Lebanese 
Cabinet.  The  writer  understands,  however,  that  Catroux  had  previously  undertaken  to  consult 
the  British  before  making  Cabinet  changes;  one  of  the  new  Ministers  was  a  feudal  chief  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  sabotage  the  O.C.P. ;  and  when  Spears  asked  Boegner,  in  charge  of  Catroux’s 
bureau  diplomatique  (see  further  below,  p.  273,  note  4),  to  tell  Catroux  that  he  expected  to  be 
consulted  on  such  matters,  Boegner  delivered  the  message  in  such  a  way  as  to  infuriate  his  chief. 
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set  himself  the  task  of  destroying  French  influence  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  and  of 
obstructing  your  activities.  He  adds,  furthermore,  that  any  such  attitude  would 
be  contrary  to  the  instructions  he  has  received  and  to  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy,  as  defined  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  declaration  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  9  September  1941.  .  .  . 

General  Spears  fully  recognizes  your  special  position  and  rights  as  Delegue 
General  of  the  French  National  Committee  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Levant  States.  For  my  part,  I  presume  that  in  view  of  the  present  particular 
interests  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  Levant  you  will  recognize  the 
special  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  His  Majesty’s  Minister  in  Syria  and 
Lebanon  in  the  present  circumstances.1 

Catroux  accepted  this  assurance,  though  not  without  remarking  that 
Churchill’s  declaration  of  9  September  1941 2  had  contained  certain  restric¬ 
tions  on  those  French  rights  that  had  been  recognized  in  the  Lyttelton- 
de  Gaulle  Agreement  and,  according  to  him,  in  a  subsequent  exchange  of 
notes.3  At  this  stage,  however,  de  Gaulle  arrived  in  Cairo  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  the  Middle  East.  He  called  immediately  on  Casey,  who 
asked  him  to  agree  to  the  announcement  of  elections  in  the  Levant. 
Catroux  had  agreed  at  the  beginning  of  July  (i.e.  after  the  retreat  to  al- 
'Alamain)  to  announce  them  during  August  if  by  that  time  the  British 
had  regained  the  military  ascendancy  in  the  Western  Desert;  but  de 
Gaulle  now  replied  bluntly  that  elections  in  the  Levant  were  France’s 
business,  and  that  at  present  the  British  had  better  attend  to  a  more  press¬ 
ing  matter,  that  of  beating  Rommel.4  In  spite  of  frequent  British  appeals 
that  he  should  return  to  London,  where  urgent  business  awaited  him,  de 
Gaulle  now  spent  a  month  in  the  Levant,  professedly  to  demonstrate  his 
resolution  to  stand  firm  against  the  alleged  British  manoeuvres  to  dispossess 
France  of  her  mandate.5  When  the  United  States  Consul  in  Beirut  (a 
former  pro-Vichyist)  asked,  in  the  absence  on  leave  of  his  Consul-General, 
for  a  memorandum  on  the  British  ‘encroachments’,  the  headstrong 
general  told  him  that  he  was  determined  to  bring  about  an  ‘immediate 
showdown’  with  the  British :  if  they  did  not  remove  Spears,  all  collabora¬ 
tion  would  end;  France  would  grant  independence  to  the  two  states,  but 
this  could  not  be  until  the  peoples  were  ready  for  it,  which  might  not  be 
for  years — a  pronouncement  which  caused  Cordell  Hull  to  remark  on  its 
lack  of  harmony  with  Catroux’s  repeated  declarations  of  independence 

1  French  text  in  Catroux,  p.  280. 

2  See  above,  p.  117,  note  5.  3  See  Catroux,  pp.  184-9. 

4  Catroux’s  picturesque  story  (pp.  281-2)  of  how  de  Gaulle’s  behaviour  to  Casey  appeared 
‘intolerable’  to  Churchill  (then  visiting  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  General  Auchinleck 
as  C.-in-C.),  and  led  him  to  revoke  a  previous  assent  to  remove  Spears  from  the  Levant,  was 
denied  by  Casey  in  a  letter  to  the  Figaro,  13  October  1949:  ‘I  must  say  that  his  account  of  this 
discussion  rests  on  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  what  happened.  On  no  occasion  did  I  sug¬ 
gest  or  recommend  to  Mr.  Churchill  or  anyone  else  the  recall  of  Sir  Edward  Spears  from  his 
post.’  Catroux  (ibid.  20  October  1949  (declined  to  comment  further. 

5  See  Catroux,  p.  283. 
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in  the  previous  year.1  In  a  speech  to  the  Cercle  de  l’Union  Fran§aise  at 
Beirut  on  28  August  de  Gaulle  re-emphasized  ‘all  the  fractions  of  the 
territory  and  all  the  communities  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  .  .  .  which  have 
never  for  thousands  of  years  known  real  national  independence’.  He 
declared  it  inopportune  to  hold  elections,  and  asserted  that  the  decision 
and  timing  belonged  juridically  and  exclusively  to  the  French  authorities. 

In  a  world  rendered  so  small  by  the  speed  of  machines,  the  osmosis  of  ideas 
and  interests,  and  the  imbrication  of  economic  factors  (V  osmose  des  idees  et  des 
interets,  V imbrication  des  facteurs  economiques) ,  it  is  clear  that  independence  can  no 
longer  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  isolation.  No  state  could  maintain 
itself,  still  less  develop,  without  help.  Syria  and  Lebanon  know  that  for  their 
defence  as  well  as  for  their  progress  they  need  the  close  alliance  of  France.  In 
return,  France  does  not  intend  to  renounce  either  the  civilizing  mission  which 
she  is  proud  to  have  performed  for  so  many  centuries  through  so  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  or  the  guarantees  of  security  to  which  the  alliance  with  Syria  and 
Lebanon  normally  commits  her.2 

The  losses  suffered  by  the  Eighth  Army  in  the  Western  Desert  in  June 
had  caused  General  Auchinleck  to  withdraw  as  reinforcements  most  of 
the  troops  garrisoning  the  northern  front — Syria,  'Iraq,  and  Persia.3  De 
Gaulle  accordingly  observed  that  the  denuding  of  the  British  Ninth  Army 
in  the  Levant  States  left  the  Free  French  forces  there  by  far  the  more 
numerous,  and  thereupon  invoked  Article  3  of  the  Lyttelton-de  Gaulle 
Agreement  to  claim  for  Free  France  the  command  of  both  the  French  and 
the  British  troops  in  the  Levant,  at  present  held  by  the  G.O.G.  Ninth 
Army.  His  interest  in  advancing  this  claim  was,  as  Catroux  comments, 
‘political  and  psychological’ ;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East, 
replied  that  the  Ninth  Army  still  numbered  44,000  of  all  ranks  and  there¬ 
fore  exceeded  the  strength  of  the  Free  French.4  The  British  were  not,  in 
fact,  prepared  to  abandon,  because  of  a  passing  emergency,  the  command 
of  a  base  which  was  to  remain  of  importance  as  late  as  the  Dodecanese 
operation  in  the  autumn  of  1943;  and  on  30  September  1942  Churchill 
bluntly  told  de  Gaulle:  ‘The  command  must  remain  British.’5 

When  on  the  point  of  leaving  Brazzaville  for  London  on  23  September, 
de  Gaulle  had  informed  Catroux  of  his  determination  ‘a  vider  l’abces  a 
fond  et  a  aller  jusqu’au  bout’.6  His  meeting  with  Churchill  on  the  30th 
resulted  in  a  complete  deadlock  on  all  points  at  issue,  de  Gaulle  notably 

1  Cf.  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1542;  Catroux,  pp.  251,  263-4;  Soustelle,  i.  347-8,  354;  Wendell  L. 
Willkie:  One  World  (London,  Cassell,  1943),  pp.  20-21. 

2  Text  in  France,  29  August  1942.  Cf.  Catroux,  p.  284;  Soustelle,  i.  348-9. 

3  General  [afterwards  Field  Marshal]  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck :  Operations  in  the  Middle  East  from 
1st  November  1941  to  15  August  iQ42  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  15  January  1948,  no.  38177) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii],  p.  329. 

4  The  British  total  included  the  Polish,  Greek,  and  Czechoslovak  forces,  and  the  French  total 
included  the  Troupes  Speciales  recruited  in  the  Levant  States. 

5  Soustelle,  i.  360-1 ;  (cf-  Catroux,  p.  285. 


6  Ibid.  p.  287. 
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declaring  that  neither  the  Syrians  nor  the  Lebanese  wanted  elections, 
and  that  General  Wilson,  as  a  soldier,  was  equally  opposed  to  them.1  An 
attempt  was  now  made  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Free  French 
Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  relieve  the  deadlock,  and  this  resulted 
in  a  draft  proposal,  telegraphed  to  Catroux  on  9  October,  for  an  Anglo- 
Free  French  system  of  consultations  on  Middle  East  affairs,  including 
those  of  Egypt:  there  should  be  a  joint  committee  in  London  and  local 
mixed  commissions  in  the  Levant,  with  Syrian  and  Lebanese  elections 
in  the  spring  of  1943.  This  idea  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  suggestion 
which  Catroux  had  made  to  Spears  on  the  previous  4  April,  for  the  con¬ 
certing  of  the  principles  of  a  common  Middle  Eastern  policy,  to  be  applied 
to  the  regions  for  which  the  British  and  the  Free  French  were  respectively 
responsible;2  but  now  on  16  October  Catroux  urged  the  rejection  of  the 
British  proposal,  seeing  in  it  a  ‘poisoned  cup’.  He  objected  to  the  formula 
that  the  two  parties  should  agree  to  subordinate  everything  to  the  common 
aim  of  winning  the  war,  since  that  motive  of  military  security  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  invoked  by  the  British  to  press  the  French  to  political  con¬ 
cessions  :  ‘The  common  victory  would  lose  a  notable  part  of  its  meaning 
for  France  if  this  victory  were  not  to  guarantee  our  rights  and  interests.’3 
These  must  be  unalterably  maintained,  whatever  grant  of  independence 
were  made  to  the  Levant  States  and  whatever  the  repercussions  on  the 
general  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  France  could  not  adjust  to  the  British 
policy  in  the  other  Arab  countries  her  own  traditional  policy  in  the 
Levant,  ‘based  largely  on  defending  the  rights  of  the  Christian  minorities 
in  general  and  the  integrity  of  Lebanon  in  particular’.4  The  proposed 
Anglo-Free  French  partnership  would  inevitably  leave  to  the  French  only 
a  minor  role,  and  he  personally  preferred  the  present  state  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  rights  of  France  were  defended,  to  an  arrangement 
which  would  subordinate  them,  now  and  in  the  future,  to  the  exigencies 
of  British  policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole.5  Despite  this  rejection, 
however,  the  victory  at  al-'Alamain,  the  signing  of  the  armistice  between 
the  British  and  the  Vichy  French  in  Madagascar  on  6  November, 
and  Churchill’s  regard  for  Free  French  feelings  over  both  Madagascar  and 
French  North  Africa  brought  about  an  improvement  of  relations;  and 
when  Catroux  visited  London  in  the  second  half  of  November  he  obtained 
the  National  Committee’s  approval  for  an  announcement  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  government  in  the  Levant  States  in  the  coming  spring 
and  elections  in  the  summer.6 

1  Soustelle,  i.  361.  Lord  Wilson  has  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  writer:  ‘I  have  no  recollection  of 
informing  any  of  the  French  as  to  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  I  personally  did  not  want  any  trouble 
in  Syria  while  there  was  a  threat  to  the  Middle  East  either  from  North  Africa  or  the  Caucasus.’ 

2  See  Catroux,  p.  261.  3  Ibid.  p.  289.  4  Ibid. 

5  See  ibid.  pp.  289-91 ;  Soustelle,  i.  365-7. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  303-6  and  i.  373  respectively. 
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Thus,  after  eighteen  months  of  ill-matched  association  in  the  Levant, 
the  British  and  the  Free  French  were  farther  than  at  the  outset  from 
accepting  each  other’s  very  different  point  of  view.  Catroux’s  candour 
has  revealed  that  he,  at  least,  understood  the  British  desire  to  conciliate 
the  nationalist  forces  in  the  Arab  world1  by  prudent  concessions;  and  that 
his  resistance  was  due  primarily,  not  to  the  fact  that  he  regarded  the 
British  policy  as  impracticable  or  misguided,  but  to  its  incompatibility 
with  the  traditional  French  policy  of  encouraging  sectional  interests,  of 
‘divide  and  rule’.  The  emotional  claim  to  be  defending  the  rights  of 
Christendom  in  the  Levant  was  a  fagade  for  the  part  which  French 
intellectual  pride  and  self-interest  played  in  the  matter,  with  the  network 
of  French  schools  serving  as  ‘the  centuries-old  foundation  of  our  hold 
(1 emprise )  on  the  Levant’.2  Nor  was  it  possible  for  Free  France  in  her  pre¬ 
sent  reduced  circumstances  to  modify  her  attitude:  ‘The  weakness  of  our 
resources  compels  us  to  be  intransigent  on  the  principles  which  are  our 
only  weapon.’3  When  this  was  the  viewpoint  of  the  patient,  diplomatic 
Catroux,  what  could  be  expected  from  his  headstrong  and  emotional 
chief?  Whatever  mistakes  the  British  may  have  made  in  their  day-to-day 
dealings  with  the  Free  French,  Catroux  has  made  it  clearer  than  ever 
that  the  basic  cause  of  their  differences  was  that  the  French  and  the  pro- 
French  minority  among  the  Lebanese  were  thinking  in  narrow,  parochial 
terms,  while  the  pan-Arabs  and  the  British  (both  actuated  no  less  by  self- 
interest)  were  thinking,  perhaps  too  optimistically,  in  terms  of  a  much 
larger  unity.  The  Free  French  were  to  suffer  defeat  in  this  conflict  of 
interests  because  of  the  interaction  of  their  material  weakness  and  mental 
inflexibility;  but  their  subconscious  desire  to  evade  admitting  these  failings 
led  them  to  formulate  a  typical  ‘stab  in  the  back’  myth,  according  to 
which  the  British,  determined  from  the  first  to  evict  them  from  the  Levant, 
had  therefore  done  all  they  could  to  keep  them  weak  and  to  envenom  their 
relations  with  the  nationalists,  and  the  Free  French  had  therefore  had  to  be 
intransigent  in  matters  of  principle. 

(vi)  The  Anglo-Soviet  Intervention  in  Persia 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  Riza  Shah  had  been  master  of  Persia  for  eighteen 
years,  and  had  followed  a  policy  of  nationalism  and  xenophobia  tempered 

1  ‘The  pan-Arab  phantasmagoria’  (Catroux,  p.  334,  6  March  1943). 

2  Catroux,  p.  202.  Three  years  later  the  Reverend  Pere  Carriere  was  to  say  of  the  French 
missionaries  in  the  Levant:  ‘By  a  surprising  paradox  these  men  and  women,  who  are  raised  by 
their  vocation  above  all  temporal  interests,  who  devote  themselves  without  any  human,  political, 
or  national  arriere-pensee  to  the  souls  to  whom  they  bring  the  Gospel,  become  in  fact  magnificent 
ambassadors  of  France,  for  whom  they  create  imprescriptible  rights’  ( Journal  OJJiciel,  Debats, 
16  June  1945,  p.  1129).  Similarly  in  southern  Algeria,  that  ‘saintly  imperialist’  Charles  de 
Foucauld  had  stated  as  his  aim  ‘to  give  lands  to  France  and  souls  to  God’  (cf.  Anne  Fremantle: 
Desert  Calling,  the  Story  of  Charles  de  Foucauld  (London,  Hollis  and  Carter,  1950)). 

3  Catroux,  pp.  288-9,  14  October  1942. 
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by  the  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  country  by  a  process  of  improv¬ 
ing  communications  and  industrialization.  He  could  thus  not  dispense 
with  the  royalties  accruing  from  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company’s  con¬ 
cession,  nor  from  the  assistance  of  foreign  contracting  enterprises  in 
developing  public  works.  In  order  to  remain  independent  of  the  Great 
Powers  he  had  taken  this  foreign  aid  whenever  possible  from  the  smaller 
European  countries.  The  bulk  of  his  foreign  trade  before  the  war  had, 
however,  come  to  be  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany,  in  that  order,  his 
trade  with  Germany  having  first  begun  to  rival  that  with  Russia  in  1936-7 
as  a  result  of  Dr.  Schacht’s  visit  to  the  Middle  East.  Germany  was  supply¬ 
ing  Persia  with  more  railway  material,  machinery,  and  tools  than  any 
other  nation,  and  taking  in  return  raw  wool  and  cotton.  As  the  result  of 
the  lapsing  of  the  commerical  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  June  1938 
(apparently  a  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  fifty-three  suspected  Com¬ 
munists  in  Persia)  trade  with  Russia  greatly  diminished,  and  Germany’s 
proportion  of  Persia’s  total  trade  accordingly  rose.1  Persia  having  de¬ 
clared  her  neutrality  on  4  September  1939,  her  official  press  regarded  it 
as  unfair  that  the  supply  of  German  goods,  in  return  for  Persian  goods 
already  forwarded  to  Germany  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  should  be 
impeded  by  the  British  naval  blockade.  However,  the  signing  of  a  new 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia  on  25  March  1940  opened  up  new  vistas 
of  trade  with  Germany  via  Tabriz  and  Trabzon  (Trebizond)  or  Batum, 
especially  as  Article  10  of  the  new  treaty  permitted  free  transit  across  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  trade  between  Persia  and  any  nation  with  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  treaty  relations.2 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  Persian  Government  to  favour  at  a  distance 
the  European  dictatorships  was  considerably  stronger  than  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Arabic-speaking  countries.  The  political  scene 
was  dominated  by  the  masterful  personality  of  Riza  Shah,  himself  a  self- 
made  man  (although  he  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact,  and  had 
given  his  dynasty  the  ancient  name  of  Pahlavi).  The  character  of  most 
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(Cf.  Raj  Narain  Gupta:  Iran:  An  Economic  Study  (New  Delhi,  Indian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  1947),  chapter  vi,  especially  p.  130.) 

1  New  York  Times,  28  February  1940;  Oriente  Moderno,  January'  1940,  pp.  17-18;  text  of  treaty, 
ibid.  August  1940,  pp.  383-91. 
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Persian  public  men  and  officials,  irresolute  and  fearful  of  responsibility, 
left  the  country  no  third  choice  other  than  either  a  Merovingian  lack  of 
leadership  or  authoritarian  rule:  constitutional  government  from  1906  to 
1921  had  proved  a  hopeless  failure  amid  the  stresses  of  Great  Power 
interference  and  the  First  World  War;  and  Riza,  as  commander  of  the 
Cossack  Brigade,  had  filled  the  vacuum.  It  was  significant  of  the  outlook 
of  the  Shah  and  his  adulators  that  in  1940  the  Swiss  journalist  Walter 
Bosshard  found  in  a  Tabriz  hotel  a  calendar  illustrating  the  greatest  men 
of  all  time:  in  the  centre  were  Riza  Shah  and  Napoleon;  somewhat  to  one 
side,  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Ataturk;  while  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
several  Bourbons  were  shown  in  the  company  of  Caesar  and  Alexander 
the  Great;  over  all  sat  Moses  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law.1  The  Germans 
had  not  been  slow  to  exploit  this  favourable  situation.  In  the  First  World 
W ar  they  had  made  full  use  of  the  geopolitical  position  of  Persia  to  threaten 
India;  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Nazi  regime  they  had  busily 
sought  to  renew  their  economic  and  propaganda  links  with  the  country.2 
The  appointment  as  Minister  to  Tehran,  two  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  of  SS-Oberfiihrer  Ettel,  for  the  last  three  years  Landesgruppenleiter  of 
the  Germans  in  Italy,3  was  ominous  for  the  future. 

In  contrast,  a  former  British  Minister  to  Tehran  had  described  British 
policy  there  as  one  of ‘benevolent  neutrality’,  and  Tehran  was  said  to  be 
the  only  Asiatic  capital  without  an  English-language  newspaper.4  Britain’s 
principal  interest  appeared  to  be  the  protection  of  the  great  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company.  On  17  June  1940,  after  the  collapse  of  France,  the  Persian 
Ministry  of  Finance  announced  that  it  had  decided  to  refuse  a  credit 
of  £5  million,  obtained  in  1939  through  the  mediation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  because  owing  to  the  war  the  goods  that  Persia  had  hoped  to 
obtain — steel  rails,  aircraft,  and  other  munitions  of  war — had  not  been 
forthcoming  from  Britain,  and  the  Ministry’s  orders  had  been  first  post¬ 
poned  and  then  cancelled.5  In  the  following  month  the  Minister  of 
Finance  again  complained  of  the  failure  of  the  Oil  Company  to  develop 
the  oil  resources  of  southern  Persia  at  the  rate  demanded  by  the  Persian 
Government,  to  whom  the  royalties  were  important,  amounting  as  they 
did  to  n|  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues  in  1939-40;  and  his  speech  was 
followed  by  anti-British  demonstrations.  Agreement  was  eventually 
reached,  whereby  the  Company  was  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  -£1  \  million 

1  Neue  gurcher  Zeitung,  31  July  1940. 

2  Cf.  L.  P.  Elwell-Sutton :  Modern  Iran  (London,  Routledge,  1941))  PP-  164-81;  George 
Lenczowski:  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran,  igi8-ig48  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Cornell  University  Press;  Lon¬ 
don,  Oxford  University  Press,  1949),  pp.  151-61. 

3  Volkischer  Beobachter,  25  November  1939. 

4  See  Walter  Bosshard  in  Neue  Zdrcher  Zeitung ,  17  July  1940. 

s  Oriente  Moderno,  July  1940,  pp.  333-4,  quoting  Ittila  at  of  18  June  1940;  Sir  Reader  Bullard: 
Britain  and  the  Middle  East  (London,  Hutchinson,  1951),  p.  130;  Medlicott:  The  Economic  Blockade , 
i.  613-14. 
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to  cover  the  years  1938-9,  and  to  guarantee  royalties  of  £4  million  for 
each  of  the  years  1 940-1,  after  which  the  position  was  to  be  reviewed.1 

The  industrial  development  of  Persia,  largely  under  German  auspices 
since  1936,  had  naturally  brought  into  the  country  a  large  number  of 
German  technicians  to  install  machinery  and  to  instruct  the  Persians  in 
their  use.  They  were  to  be  found  in  all  important  factories,  especially  in 
electric  power  stations,  steel  factories,  and  the  textile  trade,  and  in  the 
posts  and  telegraphs.  Eleven  Axis  subjects  were  stated  to  be  employed  in 
the  arsenal  at  Sultanatabad  (near  Tehran),  twenty  in  high  positions  in  the 
railway  administration,  five  German  engineers  in  the  broadcasting  station.2 
According  to  Persian  official  sources  there  were  690  Germans  employed 
in  the  country  on  9  July  1941,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  664  male 
Germans  in  the  following  month.3  British  estimates  in  August  1941  ranged 
from  1,200-1,500  to  2, 000, 4  while  earlier  guesses  had  gone  as  high  as  ten 
times  that  figure.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  these  Germans  were  bona  fide  technicians  having  with  them  their 
wives  and  families,  and  that  the  British  estimates  apparently  included 
these  latter,  there  is  no  marked  discrepancy  between  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  and  reliable  British  figures  and  the  Persian  figures  for  adult  males 
only.  This  German  colony  was  organized  in  the  Deutsches  Haus  at  Tehran 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister-  und  Landes gruppenleiter  Ettel.  Many 
of  them  were  employed  by  such  large  combines  as  Siemens,  I.G.  Farben, 
Krupps,  and  Hochtief,  which  in  other  countries  were  suspected  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  proportion  of  undercover  espionage  agents  on  their  pay-rolls.  The 
German  Legation,  stated  to  have  a  staff  of  several  hundred  persons  (who 
presumably  did  not  appear  in  the  Persian  figures  of  Germans  employed 
in  the  country),  was  one  of  the  main  centres  from  which  the  'Iraqi  putsch 
of  April  1941  was  financed  and  organized.  It  was  stated  that  in  mid- 
April  a  delegation  which  included  a  high  German  Foreign  Ministry 
official  as  well  as  Schmidt-Dumont,  a  well-known  Nazi  propagandist  in 
Turkey,  had  visited  Tehran;5  Dr.  Grobba,  the  former  German  Minister 
in  'Iraq,  had  made  the  Tehran  Legation  his  headquarters  until  Rashid 
'All’s  putsch  enabled  him  to  return  to  Baghdad  in  May  1941,  and  to 
Tehran  at  the  end  of  the  'Iraqi  putsch  came  many  fugitives — the  Germans, 
Rashid  'All  and  the  Golden  Square,  the  Mufti  and  his  fellow  Palestinian 
extremists. 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  August  1940,  pp.  406-7;  October  1940,  pp.  491-2;  Financial  News ,  28  August 
1940. 

2  A  special  correspondent  in  the  Sunday  Times,  8  June,  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent, 
18  August,  Daily  Mail,  19  August  1941. 

3  Journal  de  Tehran,  9  July  1941,  quoted  by  Orienle  Atoderno,  September  1941,  p.  464;  Walter 
Bosshard  in  Neue  Jiircher  J^eitung,  13  August  1941,  despatch  from  Tehran. 

4  Ibid;  The  Times,  30  July,  diplomatic  correspondent,  and  19  August  1941,  despatch  from 
Baghdad. 

5  See  Bulletin  of  International  News,  14  June  1941,  xviii.  751. 
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Consequently,  after  the  liquidation  of  the  'Iraqi  putsch,  and  especially 
after  the  German  invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  was  natural  that  the  British 
and  Soviet  Governments,  now  in  alliance,  should  pay  greater  heed  to  this 
potential  German  fifth  column  in  their  rear.1  On  26  June,  only  four  days 
after  the  German  armies  had  crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  the  Soviet 
Government  ‘served  notice  on  Persia  that  it  was  in  possession  of  reports 
that  Germans  in  Persia  were  preparing  a  coup  d’eta t\2  It  was  reported  that 
in  the  following  fortnight  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  exerted 
some  pressure  to  force  the  departure  of  some  of  the  Germans  in  Persia;3 
and  on  19  July,  one  week  after  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  Agreement 
for  Mutual  Assistance,  the  two  Governments 

drew  the  attention  of  the  Persian  Government  to  the  large  number  of  Germans 
in  Persian  territory  and  to  the  risk  that  they  might  compromise  the  neutrality  of 
Persia  by  action  against  British  and  Russian  interests.  ...  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Persian  Government  would  arrange  for  the  departure  of  Germans  who  gave  no 
satisfactory  reasons  for  their  presence  in  the  country.4 

The  Persian  Government  were  understood  to  have  replied  on  29  July 
that  no  German  technicians  could  be  expelled  without  seriously  affecting 
Persia’s  normal  relations  with  Germany;  their  expulsion  would  infringe 
Persia’s  neutrality  as  well  as  inviting  German  retaliation;  instead,  com¬ 
missions  had  been  appointed  to  operate  wireless  stations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  were  now  being  run  by  two  German  technicians,  and  eight 
Axis  merchant  vessels  interned  with  their  crews  at  Bandar  Shahpur  were 
now  being  guarded  by  two  Persian  gunboats.5  A  week  later  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  ostensibly  from  high  diplomatic  sources  in  Ankara,  that  the 
German  Minister  in  Tehran  had  on  6  August  presented  a  note  warning 
the  Persian  Government  that  the  expulsion  of  German  travellers  and  resi¬ 
dents  from  Persia  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  and  would  force 
his  Government  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations.6  Some  Germans,  for 

1  The  British  Government  had  drawn  the  Shah’s  attention  to  the  incipient  danger  as  early  as 
autumn  1940  ( The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  26  August  1941). 

2  Soviet  note  of  24  August  quoted  by  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  26  August  1941. 

3  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  New  York  Times,  9  July  1941,  despatch  from  Istanbul. 

+  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  30  July  1 941 ;  cf.  Soviet  note  of  24  August  (see  note  2 
above) . 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  31  July  1941 ;  cf.  Bullard:  Britain  and  the  Middle  East,  p.  133:  ‘The  British 
authorities  were  convinced  that  some  at  least  of  these  ships  had  explosives  concealed  on  board, 
and  it  was  feared  that  one  of  them  might  steal  out  one  night  and  sink  itself  in  the  narrow  channel 
which  is  the  sole  entrance  to  the  Shatt-al-Arab.  Such  an  operation,  if  successful,  would  have  cut 
us  off  from  Iraq  and  from  our  oil  supplies  at  Abadan.  The  reasonable  request  that  to  guard 
against  this  risk  the  Iranian  authorities  should  either  remove  the  Axis  crews  from  their  vessels  or 
take  away  essential  parts  of  the  machinery  was  met  by  a  blank  refusal:  there  were  no  explosives 
on  board,  and  the  Iranian  police  were  fully  able  to  prevent  any  untoward  incident.  How  com¬ 
pletely  the  Shah  was  mistaken  was  proved  when  the  British  troops  entered  South  Iran:  two  of 
the  German  vessels  were  blown  up  by  their  crews,  one  of  them  with  such  violence  that  it  became 
a  total  wreck’  (cf.  Paiforce,  pp.  66-67)  • 

6  Ray  Brock  in  New  York  Times,  8  August  1941. 
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whose  presence  in  Persia  there  was  no  apparent  justification,  were  now 
requested  to  hasten  their  departure,  and  the  Persian  police  appeared  to 
have  increased  their  surveillance  of  foreigners  in  general;  but  as  the 
Persian  Government  showed  no  signs  of  going  farther  to  meet  their 
requests,  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  again  informed  them  on 
1 6  August,  this  time  in  stronger  terms,  that  the  number  of  Germans  in 
the  country  was  excessive  and  should  be  reduced.1 

On  20  August  the  Shah  told  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
their  passing-out  parade  that  in  view  of  the  critical  situation  their  custom¬ 
ary  leave  was  cancelled  and  they  should  be  ready  for  every  sacrifice.  In 
conversations  with  the  British  and  Russian  diplomatic  representatives 
Persian  officials  would  not  admit  that  the  presence  of  the  Germans  con¬ 
stituted  a  danger:  they  offered  to  reduce  their  number,  but  not  sub¬ 
stantially  or  quickly.  The  British  suggested  that  they  should  be  replaced 
by  British  or  neutral  technicians.2  However,  in  the  week  that  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  notes  of  16  August  the  German  armies  had  made 
considerable  gains  in  southern  Russia  and  were  seriously  threatening  both 
Odessa  and  Kiev.  The  Germans  in  Tehran  were  boasting  that  they  would 
be  across  the  Dnieper  in  early  September;  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  the 
Luftwaffe  would  simultaneously  appear  at  Batum  to  cut  the  Russians’ 
communications  if  they  invaded  northern  Persia;  and,  if  only  the  Persians 
would  stand  firm  for  a  few  weeks,  the  German  forces  would  be  in  Tehran 
to  help  them.3  Accordingly,  the  Tehran  radio  repeated  on  23  August  that 
Persia’s  policy  had  been,  and  always  would  be,  one  of  strict  neutrality. 
The  Persian  reply  to  the  Anglo-Russian  notes  was  delivered  on  22  August. 
According  to  the  official  version,  it  declared  that  it  had  been  Persia’s 
policy  to  send  away  all  foreigners  who  had  no  special  work  that  could 
not  be  done  by  Persians.  This  policy  was  being  carried  out  more  carefully 
and  speedily  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  representations.  As  the  entry  of  all 
foreigners  was  controlled  and  their  conduct  while  in  the  country  super¬ 
vised,  the  Persian  Government  expected  that  the  Allied  Governments 
would  feel  no  anxiety,  ‘since  nothing  had  occurred  to  justify  it’.4  In  reply, 
British  and  Russian  notes  were  handed  to  the  Persians  on  24  August. 
While  the  British  note,  after  recapitulating  the  diplomatic  exchanges,  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  cold  statement  that  ‘His  Majesty’s  Government  .  .  .  must 
have  recourse  to  other  measures  to  safeguard  their  essential  interests’,5  the 


1  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  18  August  1941.  2  Ibid.  25  August  1941. 

3  The  Times,  25  August  1941,  despatch  from  its  Cairo  correspondent. 

4  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  26  August  1941.  Versions  gleaned  by  correspondents 

in  Tehran  were  more  insolent  in  their  tone.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  Persia  alone,  as  a 
sovereign  state,  could  decide  what  foreigners  to  expel,  and  that  she  had  long  followed  a  policy 
of  eliminating  objectionable  foreigners  regardless  of  their  nationality  ( Daily  Telegraph,  News 
Chronicle,  Daily  Herald,  25  August  1941). 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  Daily  Telegraph,  26  August  1941. 
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Soviet  note’s  circumstantial  denunciation  of  alleged  German  activities  was 
couched  in  the  extravagant  language  of  Soviet  public  prosecutions,  at 
least  according  to  the  version  that  was  broadcast  by  Moscow  Radio.  After 
rehearsing  the  friendship  which  the  Soviet  Government  claimed  to  have 
always  shown  towards  Persia,  the  note  continued: 

Recently,  and  specially  since  the  treacherous  attack  of  Hitler’s  Germans  on  the 
U.S.S.R.,  an  alien  activity  of  groups  of  Fascist  German  conspirators  towards 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Iran  on  Iranian  territory  has  reached  menacing  proportions. 
German  agents  who  have  penetrated  to  important  and  responsible  positions  in 
more  than  50  Iranian  institutions  are  in  every  way  endeavouring  to  create 
disturbances  in  Iran  and  ...  to  upset  the  peaceful  life  of  the  people  of  Iran,  to 
instigate  Iran  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  drag  Iran  into  war  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
Agents  of  German  Fascism  such  as  von  Radanowitsch,  Gamotta,  Mayr  .  .  . 
and  others,  under  cover  of  their  work  in  different  German  firms  ...  at  the 
present  moment  have  reached  the  limits  in  their  subversive  work  in  organizing 
diversion  and  terrorist  groups  intended  for  work  in  Soviet  Azerbaijan,  and, 
before  all  else,  in  the  main  Soviet  oil  district  of  Baku,  and  into  Soviet  Turk¬ 
menistan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  preparing  a  military  coup  in  Iran  on  the 
other.  The  chief  of  the  German  secret  service  in  Tehran,  Gamotta,  together 
with  his  assistant,  Mayr  .  .  .  recently  arrived  from  Iraq,  are  now  occupied  with 
this  scheme. 

The  group  of  German  agents  organized  by  them,  under  the  direction  of  the 
German  Embassy  in  Tehran,  is  organizing  in  a  number  of  frontier  places  in 
Iran  armed  groups  intended  for  Baku  [?]  and  other  most  important  Soviet 
border  places,  with  a  view  to  arranging  arson  and  explosions  on  the  territory 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  German  agents  have  ammunition  dumps  at  their  disposal  at 
different  places  in  Iran.  In  particular,  in  the  northern  part  of  Iran,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  [.  .  .],  they  have  put  in  store  more  than  50  tons  of  explosives 
for  their  criminal  purposes. 

...  In  their  criminal  work,  these  German  agents  are  trampling,  in  the 
most  rude  and  unceremonious  way,  on  [the]  elementary  rules  of  respect  [for] 
the  sovereignty  of  Iran,  having  turned  the  territory  of  Iran  into  an  arena  for 
the  preparation  of  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Soviet  Government  has  three  times  warned  the  Iranian  Government 
of  the  danger  to  its  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Great 
Britain,  calling  for  necessary  measures  to  be  taken.  The  Iranian  Government 
has  unfortunately  refused  to  take  measures  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  .  .  .  planned  by  German  agents  on  the  territory  of  Iran,  thus  en¬ 
couraging  these  German  agents  in  this  criminal  work. 

The  Soviet  Government  has,  therefore,  been  forced  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  implement  its  rights  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  6  of  the  1921  Agree¬ 
ment,  [and]  to  introduce  its  troops  on  to  the  territory  of  Iran  in  self-defence.  .  .  . 
The  military  measures  now  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Government  are  directed 
exclusively  against  the  danger  produced  by  alien  activity  in  Iran.  As  soon  as 
the  dangers  threatening  the  interests  of  Iran  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been 
averted,  the  Soviet  Government  will,  in  accordance  with  the  undertakings 
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given  in  the  Soviet-Iranian  Agreement  of  192 1,  immediately  withdraw  its  troops 
from  the  boundaries  of  Iran.1 

On  22  July,  three  days  after  the  handing  of  the  first  Anglo-Soviet  note 
to  the  Persians,  the  G.O.C.  British  Troops  in  'Iraq  had  been  instructed 
to  be  prepared,  as  part  of  a  joint  show  of  force  in  case  diplomatic  pressure 
failed,  to  occupy  the  oil-refinery  at  Abadan,  and  the  small  oilfield  of 
Naft-i  Shah  south  of  Khanaqin,  and  at  a  later  date  to  occupy  the  oil¬ 
fields  of  south-west  Persia.  He  was  originally  instructed  to  complete  the 
preliminary  concentration  of  his  troops  in  time  for  the  presentation  of  a 
second  Anglo-Soviet  note  on  12  August;  but  this  note  was  not  delivered 
till  the  1 6th.  On  the  21st  information  was  received  that  the  Persian  reply 
had  been  unsatisfactory  and  that  Anglo-Soviet  forces  would  probably  be¬ 
gin  their  advance  into  Persia  on  the  22nd.  The  necessary  warning  orders 
were  issued;  but  owing  to  representations  by  the  Soviet  Government  a 
further  postponement  was  necessary,  and  the  advance  was  finally  fixed 
for  25  August.  As  the  concentration  of  troops  had  been  completed  by 
the  original  date  of  12  August,  these  repeated  postponements  decreased 
any  chance  of  achieving  surprise,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  Persian 
Government  fully  expected  an  early  British  advance  and  that  Persian 
reinforcements  were  being  sent  to  Ahwaz.2  It  is  clear  from  this  that 
the  Persian  authorities  must  have  been  aware  that  the  Allied  intentions 
to  impose  their  will  were  serious;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  no  one 
in  Tehran  dared  to  emphasize  this  point  to  the  obstinate  and  furious 
Shah. 

The  Shah  saw  the  British  and  Russian  diplomatic  representatives  on 
25  August  and  offered  them  assurances  of  compliance  with  their  Govern¬ 
ments’  requests:  but  it  was  felt  that  ‘performance  must  follow  promises’,3 
and  the  British  and  Russian  troops  continued  the  advance  they  had  begun 
that  morning.  On  27  August  the  Persian  Cabinet  resigned,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  new  Government  led  by  Muhammad  'All  Furuqi  ordered 
the  army  to  refrain  from  further  resistance.  Their  resistance  had  in  fact 
from  the  outset  been  ineffectual.  The  Russians  had  advanced  through 
Azarbaijan  as  far  as  Rasht,  Zinjan,  and  Riza’iya.  The  smaller  British 
forces  had,  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  hostilities,  occupied  Abadan  and 
Bandar  Shahpur,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  27th  they  were  halfway  to 
Ahwaz  and  nearly  at  Kermanshah ;  the  total  British  casualties  were  twenty- 
two  killed  and  forty-two  wounded.  The  two  Allied  forces  made  contact 

1  Text  taken  from  British  Broadcasting  Corporation:  Daily  Digest  of  Foreign  Broadcasts,  part  ii, 
no.  769  (26  August  1941),  4A  U.S.S.R.  Home,  pp.  v-viii;  spellings  of  German  proper  names 
amended.  Cf.  The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  26  August  1941.  For  Article  6  of  the  Soviet- 
Persian  Treaty  of  1921  cf.  Helen  Miller  Davis:  Constitutions,  Electoral  Laws,  Treaties  of  States  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  (Durham  N.C.,  Duke  University  Press,  1947),  pp.  93,  98-100. 

a  Wavell:  Despatch  vi,  paras.  29-34;  Churchill,  iii.  424-8;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  477-82. 

3  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  28  August  1941. 
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at  Sinna  in  the  evening  of  29  August  and  just  south  of  Qazvin  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  31  August.1 

Until  the  last  moment  the  Germans  in  Tehran  had  been  convinced 
that  the  negotiations  between  Persia  and  the  Allies  would  be  protracted 
for  another  two  months,  giving  them  adequate  time  to  wind  up  their 
affairs  and  arrange  their  departure  through  Turkey.  The  staff  of  the 
German  Legation  had  encouraged  this  outlook,  declaring  that  the  British 
were  not  prepared  for  an  advance  into  Persia  and  that  the  Russians  were 
too  much  occupied  on  other  fronts.  Consequently  more  than  700  German 
men,  women,  and  children  were  trapped  in  Tehran. 

The  negotiations  over  the  terms  of  a  provisional  settlement  were  pro¬ 
tracted.  While  the  first  Allied  note  of  30  August  required  the  Persian 
Government  to  expel  within  one  week  all  German  citizens  except  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  German  Legation  and  certain  essential  tech¬ 
nicians,  this  was  followed  next  day  by  another  note  demanding  that  all 
Germans  except  bona  fide  members  of  the  Legation  and  certain  techni¬ 
cians  should  be  handed  over  to  the  British  and  Soviet  forces.  In  reply  on 

I  September  the  Persian  Government  asked  for  rectifications  in  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  proposed  British  and  Soviet  zones  of  occupation  and  for  an 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Persian  life  and  property.  The  Allies  replied  on 
6  September  with  a  request  for  the  expulsion  of  the  German,  Italian, 
Rumanian,  and  Hungarian  Legations.  While  the  British  note  expressed 
readiness  to  discuss  the  boundary  rectifications  and  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  at  the  final  evacuation,  the  Soviet  Government  refused  any 
alteration  in  their  zone  boundary,  or  to  pay  an  indemnity  or  return  cap¬ 
tured  arms  and  ammunition,  or  to  see  that  their  troops  had  as  little  con¬ 
tact  as  possible  with  the  Persian  population.  On  the  9th  the  Persian 
Premier  obtained  the  Majlis’s  consent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Allied  de¬ 
mands.2  The  Persian  attitude,  dictated  by  the  angry  and  sullen  Shah,  was 
still  as  defiant  as  it  dared  to  be,  and  an  editorial  in  the  official  Ittila'at  of 
10  September,  stated  to  have  been  almost  certainly  inspired  by  the  Shah, 
provoked  Allied  protests :  after  deploring  the  closing  of  the  Axis  Legations, 
it  continued:  ‘Our  missions  in  the  capitals  of  those  countries  will  remain 
as  before,  and  our  political  relations  with  them  will  continue.’3  With  the 
connivance  of  obstructionists  in  the  Persian  administration  acting  on 
the  Shah’s  orders,  the  German  Legation  continued  to  procrastinate  over  the 
surrender  of  its  nationals.4  On  14  September,  accordingly,  the  War  Office 

1  Paiforce,  pp.  61-70. 

2  Lenczowski :  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran,  pp.  1 70-2.  There  are  some  discrepancies,  of  no  great 
importance,  in  the  account  which  the  Persian  Foreign  Minister  gave  to  the  Majlis  on  9  September 
(Russell  Hill  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  September,  Walter  Bosshard  in  Neue  Z urcher  Z^itung, 

II  September  1941). 

3  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  15  September  1941;  full  text  in  Neue  Z^rcher  Zeitung> 

15  September  1941.  4  For  details  of  this  comedy  see  The  Times,  15  September  1941. 
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informed  Waved  that  a  joint  Anglo-Russian  advance  to  Tehran  would 
begin  as  soon  as  arrangements  with  the  Russians  had  been  completed. 
The  Russians  agreed  to  a  simultaneous  entry  into  the  suburbs  of  the  capital 
(not  into  the  city  itself)  at  3  p.m.  on  17  September.1  At  11  a.m.  on  the 
1 6th  it  was  announced  at  an  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  Majlis  that  Riza 
Shah  had  abdicated  ‘owing  to  failing  health’  :2  the  ground  for  this  had 
been  prepared  by  B.B.C.  broadcasts  in  Persian  from  Delhi  and  London, 
which  with  ever  greater  outspokenness  had  reminded  listeners  between 
13  and  15  September  how  the  Shah’s  regime  had  become  increasingly 
autocratic  with  the  passage  of  time;  they  placed  the  whole  responsibility 
for  Persia’s  recent  troubles  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Shah  and  his  ‘Nazi-like 
government’,  and  ended  by  asking  whether  constitutional  government 
would  be  restored.  These  broadcasts  were  reported  to  have  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  in  Tehran,  and  had  found  expression  in  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Majlis.3  The  twenty-one-year-old  Crown  Prince  Muham¬ 
mad  Riza  was  now  proclaimed  Shah,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
Government  would  be  placed  on  a  constitutional  basis. 

By  2 1  September  the  German  fifth  column  in  Persia  had  been  largely 
eliminated,  the  British  having  taken  about  400  suspects  and  the  Russians 
about  sixty,  and  the  remainder  being  allowed  to  return  to  Europe  via 
Turkey.  Two  of  the  most  dangerous  Secret  Service  agents,  Roman  Gamotta 
and  Franz  Mayr,  had,  however,  escaped.4  The  round-up  of  fugitives  from 
'Iraq  had  begun,  but  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  had  once  more  evaded 
capture.  He  was  believed  to  have  found  sanctuary  in  the  Japanese  Lega-  • 
tion,  though  this  was  denied.5  On  14  October  it  was  announced  that 
the  Allies  had  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Tehran,  the  British 
retiring  to  Hamadan  and  Sultanabad  and  the  Russians  to  Qazvin. 
Negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Soviet-Persian  treaty  of  alliance  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  three  countries  for  the  duration  of  the  war  were  begun 

1  Wavell:  Despatch  vi,  para.  52. 

2  Cf.  Bullard:  Britain  and  the  Middle  East,  pp.  134-5.  The  ex-Shah  wished  to  go  to  India,  but 
owing  to  his  unpopularity  with  the  Indian  Muslims  on  account  of  his  harsh  regimentation  of 
Islam  in  Persia  the  Government  of  India  thought  it  undesirable  to  have  him  there.  He  was  first 
taken  to  Mauritius,  and  later  obtained  permission  to  stay  in  South  Africa,  where  he  died  on 
26  July  1944. 

3  ‘At  the  present  time  we  have  not  turned  against  the  Shah,  but  unless  good  results  are  forth¬ 
coming,  his  misgovernment  of  his  people  will  be  brought  into  the  account’  (Churchill,  iii.  430; 
U.S.  edition,  iii.  484,  telegram  to  the  British  Minister  in  Tehran,  3  September  1941). 

4  The  sending  of  Gamotta  and  Mayr  to  Persia  in  October  1940  was  perhaps  connected  with 
the  German  response  to  Rashid  'All’s  sending  of  NajI  Shawkat  to  Ankara  to  solicit  German  help 
(see  above,  p.  64),  since  these  two  agents  were  stated  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  ‘Iraqi 
putsch  ( The  Times,  22  September  1941).  Gamotta  escaped  from  Persia  to  Turkey  and  Germany 
in  the  winter  of  1 941—2 ;  on  the  further  activities  of  Mayr,  cf.  below,  p.  157. 

5  The  Times,  22  September  1941.  On  30  September  the  Japanese  Legation  was  denied  the 
right  to  send  a  diplomatic  bag  and  cipher  telegrams,  since  their  traffic  had  greatly  increased 
since  the  closing  of  the  other  Axis  Legations  ( The  Times,  4  October,  New  York  Times,  2 1  September 
1940- 
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late  in  September,  but  hung  fire  because  the  Persians  were  still  carefully 
watching  the  course  of  the  war  in  southern  Russia  and  because  German 
sympathizers  still  remained  in  official  positions  and  were  still  in  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  with  Berlin.1  On  5  December  the  Allied  repre¬ 
sentatives  presented  the  Persian  Government  with  their  final  draft  of  the 
treaty,  and  it  was  placed  before  the  Majlis  on  21  December.  There  was 
still,  however,  considerable  opposition:  the  Allies  were  blamed  for  the 
widespread  banditry  which  had  followed  the  collapse  of  Riza  Shah’s 
administration  and  the  demobilization  of  the  Persian  soldiers  (many  of 
whom  had  sold  their  rifles  to  the  nomad  tribesmen  and  other  restless  ele¬ 
ments)  ;  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  steeply  when  the  new  Government 
abolished  the  controlled  price  for  grain,  arbitrarily  fixed  under  Riza  Shah’s 
regime  of  monopolies;  and  those  who  expected  or  hoped  for  an  Axis 
victory  had  taken  new  heart  from  the  Japanese  successes  in  the  Far  East.2 
These  considerations  could  not,  of  course,  be  openly  admitted  in  the 
Majlis  debate;  and  the  arguments  put  forward  against  the  treaty  were 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  Persian  politicians’  preference,  even  after  the 
experiences  of  recent  months,  for  debating-points  over  hard  facts.  The 
deputy  Hablbullah  Nawbakht  (later  to  be  interned  for  conspiring  with 
German  agents)  said  that,  while  Persia  was  ready  to  allow  the  transit  of 
war  material,  she  had  no  wish  to  become  an  ally  and  thereby  risk  being 
drawn  into  the  war,  nor  did  she  wish  any  other  country  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  Persia  against  a  possible  invader.  Another  deputy  said  that, 
before  he  had  read  the  treaty,  he  had  imagined  that  Britain  and  Russia 
intended  to  compensate  Persia  for  the  loss  she  had  suffered  through  their 
attack,  and  for  any  subsequent  invasion  or  economic  loss  resulting  from 
the  disturbances  to  her  foreign  relations  caused  by  the  Allied  occupation, 
and  that  she  would  be  invited  to  a  seat  at  the  peace  conference.3  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  not  until  26  January  1942  that  the  Majlis  ratified  the  treaty 
by  eighty  votes  to  five,  with,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  absten¬ 
tions  or  absentees.4 

The  treaty  which  was  signed  on  29  January  1942  established  an  alliance 
between  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  one  hand  and  Persia  on  the 

1  The  Times ,  29  November  1941,  despatch  from  Tehran.  The  British  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  10  December  that  all  communications  between 
Persia  and  Axis  Europe  had  now  been  stopped  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  376,  coll.  1503-4). 

2  The  Times  special  correspondent  in  Tehran,  31  January  1942 ;  Frankfurter  Jeitung,  28  January 
1942,  despatch  from  Ankara. 

3  Journal  de  Tehran,  31  December  1941,  1  January  1942.  This  Persian  sacro  egoismo  was 
admirably  paralleled  by  the  demand  of  their  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  of  1919  for  the 
extension  of  Persia’s  frontiers  to  the  Oxus  in  the  north-east  and  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  west 
(A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  ed.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press  for  British  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1924),  vi.  21 1). 

4  There  were  eight  abstentions,  according  to  The  Times,  27  January  1942.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  number  of  absentees,  for  there  were  some  vacancies  in  the  total  number  of  136  deputies. 
There  were,  however,  1 1 2  present  at  a  vote  early  in  March  ( New  York  Times,  7  March  1 942) . 
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other.  The  two  Powers  jointly  and  severally  undertook  to  respect  the 
territorial  integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  independence  of  Persia  and 
to  defend  her  from  any  foreign  aggression.  They  and  Persia  undertook 
reciprocally  not  to  adopt  in  their  foreign  relations  an  attitude  prejudicial 
to  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the  alliance,  and  the  Persian  Government 
would  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  any  state  which  was  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  neither  of  the  Allies  (this  excluded  Japan, 
who  was  still  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.).  The  Persian 
armed  forces  would  not  be  required  to  take  part  in  military  operations 
against  any  foreign  Power,  but  only  to  maintain  internal  security  on 
Persian  territory.  Persia  conceded  to  the  Allies  the  use,  with  the  right  of 
military  control  if  necessary,  of  all  means  of  communication  throughout 
Persia  for  the  passage  of  troops  or  supplies  from  one  Allied  Power  to  the 
other,  and  gave  them  all  facilities  for  obtaining  materials  and  recruiting 
labour  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  these  communications. 
She  would  establish  and  maintain  in  collaboration  with  them  such  censor¬ 
ship  measures  as  they  required.  The  Allies  might  maintain  in  Persia  such 
armed  forces  as  they  considered  necessary  until  six  months  after  all  hos¬ 
tilities  between  the  Allies  and  Germany  and  her  associates  (i.e.  all  Powers 
which  had  engaged  or  might  in  the  future  engage  in  hostilities  against 
either  of  the  Allies)  had  been  suspended.  The  presence  of  these  forces 
would  not  constitute  a  military  occupation,  and  would  disturb  as  little 
as  possible  the  Persian  administration  and  security  forces,  economic  life, 
the  normal  movement  of  the  population,  and  the  application  of  Persian 
laws.  The  Allies  would  do  all  they  could  to  safeguard  the  Persian  economy 
against  war-time  difficulties  and  would  open  negotiations  with  the  Persian 
Government  to  this  effect.1 

It  is  probable  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  importance  of  Persia  as  a 
supply-route  to  Russia,  the  Allies  would  not  have  invaded  the  country.2 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  German  fifth  column  was  more 
than  a  pretext  for  intervention;  it  did  constitute  a  real  menace.  Britain 
had  seen  the  consequence  of  the  gradual  German  infiltration  into  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria;  her  fighting  forces  had  just  had  the  'Iraqi  and  Syrian  cam¬ 
paigns  on  their  hands;  and  her  senior  Middle  Eastern  specialists  had  vivid 
memories  of  the  trouble  that  the  German  fifth  column  in  Persia  had 
caused  them  in  the  First  World  War.3  The  primary  responsibility  for  the 

1  For  the  text  of  the  treaty  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran  .  .  .  Tehran,  January  29,  1942,  Cmd.  6335  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1942). 

2  Cf.  Lord  Swinton,  then  Chairman  of  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation: 
‘Within  a  week  of  the  attack  on  Russia  the  Corporation  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  detailed  report  on  the  possibilities  of  transporting  supplies  to  Russia  via  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  report  was  very  welcome  .  .  .’  {I  Remember  (London,  Hutchinson,  [1948]),  p.  175). 

3  See  Sir  Percy  Sykes:  History  of  Persia,  2nd  edition  (London,  Macmillan,  1921),  ii.  435-6; 
Christopher  Sykes :  IVassmuss,  passim. 
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invasion  lay  with  Riza  Shah,  who  had  had  no  direct  communication  with 
the  foreign  diplomatic  representatives — even  those  of  the  neutral  states 
who  might  have  given  him  salutary  advice — but  received  his  impressions 
verbally  (being  unable  to  read)  from  Persian  Ministers  who  undoubtedly 
toned  down  news  or  views  that  might  arouse  his  terrible  wrath.1  Thus 
isolated,  he  made  all  his  decisions  himself.  He  was  blind  to  the  Allied 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  the  enemy  agents,  and  to 
his  own  complete  inability  to  control  them  through  the  corrupt  and  pro- 
German  police;  and  the  subsequent  Persian  complaint,  that  the  Allies 
should  have  confronted  him  with  a  clearer  and  more  unmistakable  ulti¬ 
matum  to  which  (as  a  realist)  he  might  have  yielded  in  time,2  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  took  too  little  account  of  his  unapproachability  and  imperviousness 
to  reason. 

(vii)  The  Expulsion  of  Axis  Nationals  from  Afghanistan 
By  Sir  William  Fraser-Tytler 
(British  Minister  to  Afghanistan,  1935-41)' 

In  Afghanistan,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September  1939, 
the  Government  of  King  Zahir  Shah  proclaimed  their  neutrality.  Such 
a  declaration  was  in  keeping  not  only  with  the  external  relationships  of 
the  Afghan  Government  but  also  with  their  immediate  internal  situation. 

In  1935  Afghanistan  had  begun  to  put  into  effect  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  industrial  development  based  on  decisions  reached  by  the  late 
King  Nadir  Shah  and  intended  to  stabilize  Afghan  economy  by  develop¬ 
ing  internal  resources.  Along  with  this  went  a  programme  of  rearmament 
designed  to  furnish  a  small  mobile  army  with  modern  equipment  and 
transport.  Such  a  plan,  spread  over  a  number  of  years  and  involving  the 
expenditure  of  several  million  pounds,  could  not  be  financed  from  avail¬ 
able  internal  resources,  nor  could  it  be  carried  through  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  advisers  and  technicians.  The  Afghan  Government  had  there¬ 
fore  turned  to  a  number  of  European  countries,  but  principally  to  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia,  for  assistance.  The  British 
Government  found  themselves  unable  to  provide  the  credits  asked  for  at 

1  Cf.  Lenczowski:  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran,  pp.  1 73-4.  In  a  document  allegedly  found  among 
the  German  Foreign  Ministry  archives,  the  German  Minister  to  Persia  was  said  to  have  sent  his 
Government  in  July  1941  a  report  that  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  to  Tehran  (King  Faruq’s 
father-in-law)  had  informed  the  Shah  on  Faruq’s  instructions  that  the  British  intended  to  occupy 
the  Persian  oilfields,  Kirkuk,  and  Azarbaijan  [.sic].  The  attempt  of  Faruq’s  press  attache  sub¬ 
sequently  to  infer  from  these  garbled  details  that  the  report  was  ‘obviously  false’  was  not  con¬ 
clusive  ( Egyptian  Gazette,  7  September  1947,  reporting  a  letter  from  the  press  attache  to  Akhbdr 
ul-Tawm). 

2  Cf.  Edouard  Sablier  in  the  Monde,  1 1  August  1947.  The  details  he  was  given  by  a  European 
‘in  close  touch  with  the  imperial  family’  were,  however,  laigely  apocryphal. 

3  Cf.  the  same  writer’s  Afghanistan,  a  Study  of  Political  Developments  in  Central  Asia  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1950),  pp.  245-55. 
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this  time,  but  undertook  to  furnish  small  arms  and,  after  some  delay,  a 
number  of  aircraft  with  an  instructional  staff.  To  this  was  added  in  1937 
a  credit  for  purchase  of  machinery  of  half  a  million  pounds.  From  the 
great  Skoda  armament  works  came  machine-guns  and  a  proportion  of 
howitzers  and  other  heavy  artillery,  and  after  the  lifting  of  sanctions  in 

1937  the  Italians  competed  with  the  British  in  equipping  and  training  the 
Afghan  air  force.  But  it  was  from  Germany  that  the  Afghan  Government 
obtained  the  greatest  assistance.  The  German  Government  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  risk  involved  in  the  provision  of  long-term  credits 
to  a  country  which  could  offer  little  or  no  tangible  security  for  repayment. 
They  provided  high-class  machinery  to  equip  the  new  textile  mills  and 
hydroelectric  works,  and  sent  out  hard-working  skilful  technicians  to  in¬ 
stall  it.  They  built  bridges  and  advised  on  road  construction;  they  formed 
a  joint  company  with  the  Afghans  in  a  variety  of  technical  industries.  In 
return  they  accepted  Afghan  raw  materials  and  found  markets  for  them 
in  Europe.  In  other  directions,  too,  the  Nazis  were  at  pains  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  Afghan  people.  In  1936  an  Afghan  hockey  team  and 
several  high  officials  were  the  guests  of  the  German  Government  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Berlin  and  returned  home  somewhat  dazzled  by  the 
display  of  German  efficiency  and  power  which  they  had  witnessed.  In 

1938  the  inauguration  of  a  weekly  air  service  from  Berlin  to  Kabul  fur¬ 
nished  the  Afghans  with  their  first  direct  link  with  Europe  and  the 
Germans  with  an  increasing  reputation  for  efficiency  and  friendliness. 

In  1939,  therefore,  when  war  broke  out  the  Afghan  Government  found 
themselves  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The  plan  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  military  re-equipment  was  just  coming  into  full  operation. 
Much  material,  ordered  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany,  had  arrived, 
but  there  was  much  still  to  come.  Textile  mills  were  half-finished,  hydro¬ 
electric  installations  lacked  essential  parts,  there  were  guns  without 
ammunition  and  ammunition  without  guns.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  unfortunate  than  a  severance  of  relations  with  Germany,  at  least 
until  the  delivery  of  all  recent  purchases  had  been  completed.  Nor,  apart 
from  government  policy,  was  there  any  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  Afghan 
people  to  align  themselves  with  either  side  in  the  conflict.  Their  tradi¬ 
tional  enemies,  Britain  and  Russia,  if  not  engaged  in  hostilities,  were  at 
any  rate  very  near  it.  Of  the  two  they  feared  the  Russians  more,  and  while 
they  would  not  have  been  unhappy  to  see  the  British  sustain  at  least  some 
reverses,  they  dreaded  a  German,  if  it  also  meant  a  Russian,  victory.  At 
the  same  time  German  co-operation  in  the  development  of  their  country 
had  produced  considerable  pro- Axis  sentiment  in  most  classes  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  But  all  this  was  sentiment  and  not  policy,  nor  was  it  ever  likely  to 
develop  into  policy  provided  that  the  British  behaved  reasonably.  The 
Afghan  Government  were  no  more  altruistic  than  others  in  time  of  stress; 
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their  ultimate  objective  was  self-preservation  coupled,  so  far  as  possible, 
with  a  continuance  of  their  foreign  policy,  which  aimed  at  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  world  while  They  pursued  their  task  of 
internal  development.  They  therefore  proclaimed  neutrality  and  kept  it 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Their  immediate  preoccupation  was  with 
Russia.  They  viewed  with  consternation  the  Russian  advance  into  Poland 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Government  treated  the  Balkan  States 
and  occupied  Bessarabia.  They  ignored  the  defensive  aspect  of  these 
moves  and  were  dismayed  at  the  possibility  of  similar  demands  being 
made  on  themselves  should  the  Soviet  Government  decide  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  Germany. 

As  this  aspect  became  less  menacing  the  Afghans  began  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  position  in  Europe.  German  propaganda  was  increasing 
in  Afghanistan,  and  a  visit  by  German  engineers  to  Kabul  in  the  spring  of 
1940  seemed  to  imply  that  their  Government  were  keeping  the  road  open 
to  the  east  with  a  view  to  future  developments.  There  followed  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  German  victories  in  Western  Europe  which  overran  France  and 
brought  the  Germans  to  the  Channel  ports.  The  German  Minister  in 
Kabul  announced  that  Hitler  would  be  in  London  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  offered  Afghanistan  the  restoration  of  the  Durrani  Empire,1 
including  the  much  coveted  port  of  Karachi,  if  the  Afghans  would  favour 
the  German  cause  and  stir  up  trouble  for  the  British  along  the  north¬ 
western  frontiers  of  India.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history  Afghanistan 
faced  the  possibility  of  the  overthrow  of  British  power  in  India,  and 
realized  that  the  war  was  now  at  their  door.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the 
statesmanship  of  their  rulers  that  in  such  circumstances  they  refused  to 
depart  from  their  traditional  policy,  and  took  the  opportunity  at  the  end 
of  June  1940  to  reaffirm  this  neutrality  and  a  determination  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  Indo-Afghan  border.  Herein  lay  throughout  this  difficult 
period  the  true  test  of  Afghan  sincerity.  Had  their  policy  veered  towards 
a  pro-German  attitude,  signs  of  such  a  change  would  not  have  been  want¬ 
ing  along  the  ever  restless  frontier.  But  no  such  signs  appeared.  Save  for 
a  brief  episode  in  Tirah  in  the  autumn  of  1939,  and  some  sporadic  attempts 
by  Axis  agents  to  stir  the  Faqir  of  I  pi  into  action,2  the  border  areas  and 


1  At  its  greatest  extent  the  empire  of  the  Durrani  dynasty  (1747-1818)  included  Baluchistan, 
Sind,  Kashmir,  and  Western  Punjab  (cf.  Sir  Percy  Sykes:  History  of  Afghanistan  (London, 
Macmillan,  1940),  i.  351-91;  Fraser-Tytler:  Afghanistan,  pp.  61-69). 

2  Cf.  The  Times,  31  January  1941,  despatch  from  its  Delhi  correspondent.  Mussolini  told 
Ribbentrop  on  13  May  1941  that  ‘Italy  was  in  contact  with  the  Fakir  of  Ipi  and  was  attempting 
by  means  of  large  sums  of  money  to  get  him  ...  to  carry  on  some  activity  in  the  interests  of  the 
Axis.  Even  if  these  actions  were  not  very  extensive,  they  would  nevertheless  create  some  un¬ 
pleasant  difficulties  for  the  English’  ( I.M.T ,  Nuremberg,  xxix.  40  (1866-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  508). 
The  Italian  Minister  in  Kabul  declared  after  the  war  that  when  his  plan  for  ‘an  insurrection  of 
border  tribes  against  the  British  in  India’  had  been  submitted  for  approval  to  the  German  High 
Command  the  latter,  ‘believing  that  Britain  was  about  to  collapse  under  the  pounding  of  the 
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Afghanistan  in  general  enjoyed  a  period  of  unprecedented  peace  during 
this  time.  The  Soviet  menace  rallied  sentiment  round  the  Royal  house, 
local  feuds  were  laid  aside,  and  even  the  so-called  republican  party 
realized  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  engage  in  internal  political  strife.  At 
the  same  time  the  attitude  of  Turkey  towards  the  belligerents  was  care¬ 
fully  noted,  and  proved  a  welcome  and  stabilizing  counter  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  attraction  of  Axis  success. 

But  though  these  signs  confirmed  to  those  conversant  with  Afghan 
history  and  mentality  the  belief  derived  from  the  precedent  of  1915  that 
the  Afghan  rulers  would  in  no  circumstances  go  to  war  at  the  bidding  of 
a  foreigner,  the  superficial  fluctuations  of  the  situation  were  at  times  dis¬ 
quieting.  German  experts  and  technicians  occupied  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  advisory  posts  in  the  economic  and  industrial  department  of  the 
Government,  the  Afghan  Ministry  of  Commerce  endeavoured  to  maintain 
touch  with  Berlin,  potential  Nazi  agents  to  the  number  of  about  100 
were  scattered  about  the  country,  and  Nazi  propaganda  by  radio,  cinema, 
and  pamphlets  was  carried  on  with  increasing  vigour  and  virulence.  To 
this  propaganda  the  Government  of  India  were  unable  to  make  any  very 
effective  reply,  and  were  in  consequence  dissatisfied  with  a  state  of 
affairs  so  close  to  their  border  which  seemed  to  them  unduly  to  favour  the 
Nazi  cause,  while  the  Afghan  Government,  aware  that  Nazi  propaganda 
was  in  fact  having  no  effect  whatever  on  the  great  majority  of  their 
people,  considered  that  some  substantial  recognition  should  be  given  to 
their  successful  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  of  India’s  north-western 
frontiers  through  a  very  critical  period.  This  diversity  of  opinion  caused 
some  slight  deterioration  in  the  relations  between  the  British  and  Afghan 
Governments  in  the  winter  of  1940-1.  But  an  assurance  from  the  Afghan 
Prime  Minister  that  his  Government  had  no  intention  of  changing  their 
policy  of  neutrality  cleared  the  air.  Owing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Qadirl  sect,  founded  by  'Abd  ul-Qadir  al-Gilani,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  Afghan  support  for  Rashid  'Ali  al-Gilani’s  anti-British  putsch  in  'Iraq 
in  April-May  1941  p  but  the  Afghan  Government  dealt  firmly  with  the 
situation,  as  they  did  in  July  when  two  German  ‘scientists’  were  shot 
while  attempting  to  make  contact  with  the  Faqir  of  Ipi  on  the  Indian  side 
of  the  border.2 

In  the  early  summer  of  1941  the  position,  though  delicate,  was  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory.  In  June,  however,  the  British  Government  decided  to 

Luftwaffe,  vetoed  his  proposal  on  grounds  that  they  “did  not  wish  further  to  diminish  white 
prestige  in  the  Middle  East  or  India”  ’  (Walter  Bedell  Smith:  Moscow  Mission,  ig46-ig4g 
(London,  Heinemann,  1950),  p.  95). 

1  Cf.  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  under  Kadiriya;  and  for  the  attitude  of  the  Afghan  Minister  in 
Turkey  see  New  York  Times,  16  and  18  May  1941. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  9  February,  France,  10  February  1942.  The  Secretary  of  the  Italian  Legation 
in  Kabul  was  able  to  get  through  to  the  Faqir’s  headquarters  in  1942. 
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make  a  change  in  their  diplomatic  representation  in  Kabul,  a  decision 
which  not  unnaturally  aroused  Afghan  suspicions  of  a  change  in  policy. 
This  was  followed  by  a  similar  proposed  change  in  German  representa¬ 
tion  whereby  Otto  von  Hentig,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  abortive 
German  mission  to  Afghanistan  in  the  First  World  War  and  had  in  recent 
months  not  very  successfully  directed  anti-British  activities  in  the  Levant 
States,1  would  have  been  appointed  Minister.  The  proposal  was  negatived 
by  the  Afghan  Government  after  hearing  representations  on  the  subject 
by  the  British  Government,  but  the  general  effect  of  these  incidents  was 
to  put  a  considerable  strain  for  a  period  on  Anglo-Afghan  relations.  To 
this  was  now  added  the  entry  of  Russia  into  the  war,  with  its  marked,  if 
temporary,  effect  on  the  position  and  functions  of  the  buffer  state.  For 
the  first  time  since  Afghanistan  joined  the  comity  of  nations  in  1919  the 
two  great  antagonists  in  Central  Asia  were  united  in  a  common  cause  and 
by  a  joint  policy,  the  immediate  local  objective  of  which  was  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  German  influence  in  Afghanistan  by  the  removal  of  all  German 
nationals  in  Afghan  employ  or  engaged  in  trade  in  Kabul  and  other 
centres.  This  question  had  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  for  some  time.  So  long  as  its  trade  routes  by  sea  or  overland 
through  the  Middle  East  or  Soviet  Russia  remained  open,  there  was  no 
means  of  inducing  a  neutral  state  to  get  rid  of  the  nationals  of  a  country 
with  which  it  was  in  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations.  As,  however, 
by  the  beginning  of  1941  Afghan  trade  with  the  Axis  Powers  had  dimin¬ 
ished  almost  to  vanishing-point,  representations  to  the  Afghan  Government 
produced  the  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  further  German  penetra¬ 
tion  into  the  country.  In  July,  after  the  attempt  of  the  two  Germans  to 
enter  Waziristan  had  been  frustrated,  the  Afghan  Government  were 
considering  the  removal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Axis  communities 
still  in  the  country,  but  their  idea  was  that  their  departure  should  be 
spread  without  any  publicity  over  a  period  of  months. 

At  the  end  of  August  the  entry  of  the  British  and  Soviet  forces  into 
Persia  severed  the  last  links  connecting  Afghanistan  with  the  Axis  countries, 
and  made  the  removal  of  the  Axis  nationals  inevitable.  The  Allied 
Governments  were  not  now  prepared,  however,  to  allow  the  Afghan 
Government  to  arrange  the  move  at  their  own  leisurely  pace,  which  would 
have  given  the  Axis  a  great  opportunity  for  exploiting  the  differences 
which  were  likely  to  arise :  the  British  Government  had  experienced,  in  the 
last  fifteen  months,  how  the  Axis  had  exploited  the  procrastination  or 
bad  faith  of  the  Governments  of  Egypt  ('All  Mahir),  'Iraq  (Rashid  'All), 
the  Levant  States  (the  Vichy  French),  and  Persia,2  and  were  doubtless 
conscious  of  their  weakness  in  South-East  Asia  in  face  of  the  impending 
war  with  Japan.  On  1 1  October,  accordingly,  the  Soviet  Ambassador 

1  See  above,  pp.  87-88.  2  See  above,  pp.  38-39,  64  seqq.,  92  seqq.,  133-5. 
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complained  that  the  Axis  nationals  employed  by  the  Afghan  Government 
were  disturbing  the  good-neighbourly  relations  between  Afghanistan  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  alleged  that  terrorist  groups  organized  by  German 
commercial  travellers  had  made  armed  raids  into  the  Turkmen,  Tajik, 
and  Uzbek  Soviet  Republics.  On  17  and  19  October,  respectively,  the 
British  and  Soviet  diplomatic  representatives  requested  the  expulsion  of 
•the  Germans  and  Italians  within  one  month,  though  out  of  consideration 
for  Afghan  sovereignty  they  conceded  that  the  staffs  of  their  Legations 
should  remain.  The  Afghan  Government  gave  way  on  20  October,1  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  206  Axis  nationals,  including  women  and  children, 
had  left  for  Europe  via  'Iraq  and  Turkey. 

Afghan  opinion  was,  however,  aroused  by  this  violation  of  their 
neutrality  and  traditional  hospitality.  The  Government  were  forced  to 
summon  the  Loe  Jirga  (Grand  Assembly),  which  met  only  at  times  of 
great  national  emergency,  and  to  seek  from  it  ratification  of  their  action 
in  agreeing  to  the  Anglo-Soviet  requests.  The  risk  of  the  Allied  policy 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Afghans,  if  seriously  annoyed,  could  without  any 
overt  departure  from  neutrality  stir  up  trouble  on  India’s  north-west 
frontier  on  a  scale  which  might  divert  considerable  numbers  of  troops 
urgently  needed  to  defend  India  against  Japanese  invasion.  However, 
the  statesmanship  of  the  Afghan  Prime  Minister,  Sardar  Muhammad 
Hashim  Khan,  the  young  King’s  uncle,  carried  the  day,  though  not  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.2  But  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Grand 
Assembly  gave  the  Afghan  Government  an  opportunity  to  place  on  record 
a  resolution  which  barred  the  way  to  further  co-operation  with  any  of 
the  belligerents,  save  under  force  majeure.  It  included  a  reaffirmation  of 
Afghan  sovereign  rights  and  of  neutrality,  and  a  refusal  to  allow  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  Afghanistan,  or  the  concession  of  land  or  air 
routes  in  or  through  the  country.  While  this  resolution  was  general  in  its 
application,  it  was  obviously  directed  primarily  against  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 


(viii)  The  Northern  Front  (Persia  and  Iraq) 

As  has  been  said  above,3  the  elimination  of  Axis  influence  from  Persia 
was  only  the  negative  aspect  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  intervention  there  in 
August  1941.  Its  positive  aspect  was  to  open  up  this  route  for  the  supply 
of  war  materials  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  route  which  was  all  the  more  important 

1  For  texts  of  the  Soviet  and  Afghan  communiques  see  Oriente  Moderno,  December  1941,  pp. 
638-9  (quoting  Relazioni  Inter nazionali  of  15  November  1941,  p.  1453),  and  ibid.  November  1941, 
pp.  576-7. 

2  Cf.  Sir  Giles  Squire  (British  Minister— later  Ambassador — to  Afghanistan,  1943-9): 
‘Afghanistan  and  her  Neighbours’,  United  Empire,  March-April  1951,  p.  70. 

3  See  above,  pp.  140-1. 
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because  of  the  difficulties  of  operating  the  Arctic  convoy  and  the  doubt 
whether  supply  to  Russia’s  Far  East  ports  would  long  be  possible  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  Japan.  Supply  through  Persia,  however,  also  presented 
very  serious  problems.  The  Trans-Iranian  Railway,  from  Bandar 
Shahpur  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bandar  Shah  on  the  Caspian,  had  indeed 
been  completed  in  1938;  the  Gulfport  ofBushire  also  was  connected  with 
Tehran  by  a  second-class  road  via  Shiraz  and  Isfahan;  and  there  was  also 
a  main  road  Baghdad-Kermanshah-Hamadan-Qazvin  to  Tehran  and 
Tabriz.  Neither  of  the  Gulf  ports,  however,  was  adequately  developed 
for  the  intended  volume  of  traffic,  and  subsequently  American  engineers, 
under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General  R.  A.  Wheeler,  undertook  the 
enlarging  of  dock  facilities  at  Bandar  Shahpur  and  developed  a  new  port 
at  Khurramshahr  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Shatt  ul-'Arab;  during  1942 
the  Royal  Engineers  connected  Khurramshahr  by  a  branch  line  with  the 
Trans-Iranian  Railway  at  Ahwaz.1 

The  Trans-Iranian  Railway  itself  was  quite  inadequate  for  its  new 
duties,  since  it  was  equipped  and  staffed  only  for  very  light  traffic,  its 
average  freight  load  having  been  limited  to  one  goods  train  per  day. 
Though  there  was  in  the  country  a  sufficient  number  of  locomotives  and 
rolling-stock  to  handle  this  modest  traffic,  a  very  large  proportion  was 
laid  up  for  repair  or  unsuitable  for  increased  and  continuous  work  on  a 
difficult  line  with  severe  gradients  in  a  country  subject  to  extremes  of 
climate.2  There  was  a  shortage  of  trained  Persian  operatives.  One-fifth 
of  the  locomotive  crews  were  European,  mainly  Swiss  and  Czechs.  All 
were  underpaid  and  insufficiently  trained.  Labour  conditions  were  bad 
and  working  hours  long,  and  the  standard  of  maintenance  of  locomotive 
and  rolling-stock  extremely  low,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  derail¬ 
ments  was  high.  ‘The  whole  organization  was  in  a  parlous  condition.’3 
In  December  1941,  accordingly,  a  British  Transportation  Service  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  was  set  up  to  manage  and  improve  the  working  of  the 
Trans-Iranian  Railway  as  far  north  as  Tehran,  froi^  where  the  responsi¬ 
bility  passed  to  the  Russians.  New  locomotives  and  rolling-stock  were 
ordered  from  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  but  during 
1942  these  proved  to  be  far  from  suitable:  in  particular,  large  numbers 
of  wagons  arrived  with  couplings  too  weak  to  stand  the  strains  imposed 
by  a  mountain  railway,  and  new  couplings  had  to  be  manufactured  in 

1  Paiforce,  pp.  79-84;  Stettinius:  Lend-Lease,  pp.  215-16. 

1  ‘Between  Andimishk  and  Do-Rud,  a  distance  of  129  miles,  the  line  climbs  4,000  feet,  crosses 
the  River  Diz  nine  times,  and  passes  through  125  tunnels  totalling  over  35  miles  in  length.  .  .  . 
At  one  point  there  is  a  tunnel  2^  miles  long  in  the  form  of  a  double  spiral  rising  167  feet,  and  at 
another  point  the  line  goes  two  miles  to  cover  328  yards  in  a  straight  line’  (from  an  official  but 
unpublished  source). 

3  Cf.  British  Work  on  Persian  Railways,  reprinted  from  The  Railway  Gazette,  2  and  16  February 
1945- 
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India  for  them.  In  spite  of  the  limited  number  of  British  personnel  avail¬ 
able  (never  more  than  120  officers  and  3,900  other  ranks,  sufficient  only 
to  provide  a  ‘thin  veneer’  over  the  Persian  organization),  and  despite  the 
severe  climate1  and  other  material  difficulties,  there  was  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  volume  of  north-bound  railway  traffic.2 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Royal  Engineers  and  the  Danish  firm  of 
Kampsax,  which  had  supervised  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Iranian 
Railway,  recruited  Persian  labourers  to  a  maximum  of  67,000  and  with 
them  improved  a  series  of  north-south  roads  to  a  total  length  of  3,000 
miles.3  The  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation  (U.K.C.C.), 
which  had  come  to  Persia  to  purchase  essential  commodities  before  the 
Allied  intervention,  was  now  entrusted  with  organizing  a  road-transport 
service.  It  hired  1,200  lorries  with  their  drivers  out  of  a  total  Persian 
total  of  4,000  until  lorries  could  be  imported  under  Lend-Lease;  at  its 
peak  it  had  between  4,000  and  5,000  lorries  on  the  roads,4  and  from  first 
to  last  it  carried  more  goods  than  any  of  the  other  road-transport  organiza¬ 
tions — American,  British,  and  Russian,  all  military.  It  was,  however, 
handicapped  throughout  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  staff  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  Persian  civilian  employees  and  contractors,  whose  standards 
of  commercial  morality  were  low,  and  by  the  lack  of  resources  for  mechani¬ 
cal  maintenance.  The  shortage  of  staff  to  check  malpractices  became  so 
acute  that  at  a  conference  held  at  G.H.Q.  Persia  and  'Iraq  Command  in 
November  1942  it  was  decided  that  the  army  should  take  over  the  general 
direction  of  the  road-transport  service,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
U.K.C.C.  vehicles  and  the  guarding  of  its  large  stocks  of  tires,  which 
were  being  stolen  to  fetch  enormous  prices  on  the  Persian  black  market.5 
A  number  of  experienced  transport  officers  were  lent  to  help  the  U.K.C.C. 
officials  and  to  organize  a  system  of  military  check  posts  along  the  roads 
for  supervising  the  working  of  the  service. 

In  making  the  original  estimates  of  the  capacity  of  the  ports  to  receive 

1  The  incidence  of  heat-stroke  among  British  troops  during  1942  was  8-9  per  cent.,  with 
0-17  per  cent,  fatalities;  in  1944  these  figures  had  dropped  to  0^23  per  cent,  and  nil  respectively. 
In  winter  there  was  intense  cold  with  ‘ferocious  winds’  ( Paiforce ,  pp.  133,  101-2). 

2  Daily  average  in  tons 


October  1941  .  .  .  350 

ist  quarter,  1942  .  .  .  960 

2nd  do.  .  .  .  1,170 

3rd  do.  ...  1,340 

4th  do.  .  .  .  1,570 


(Cf.  ibid.  pp.  92-104;  British  Work  on  Persian  Railways,  p.  9;  October  1941  figures  from  the  Daily 
Mail,  28  February  1942.) 

3  Paiforce,  pp.  105-15. 

4  Cf.  U.K.C.C.  statement  to  Ittila  at,  17  June  1942;  Swinton:  I  Remember,  pp.  175-7;  Paiforce, 
pp.  77-78. 

5  £  150  for  a  passenger-car  tire  and  up  to  £450  for  a  lorry  tire,  according  to  Edmund  Stevens 
in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  October  1942. 
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stores,  and  of  the  railway  and  road  transport  to  clear  them,  not  enough 
allowance  had  been  made  for  the  local  difficulties  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  tonnages  sent  to  the  ports  were  in  excess  of  the  already 
optimistic  estimates  of  what  could  be  handled,  and  the  high  proportion 
of  difficult  cargoes,  such  as  locomotives,  railway  wagons,  steel  rails,  pipes, 
and  sheeting,  combined  with  the  slow  development  of  port  construction 
and  the  slow  arrival  of  lifting  appliances,  accentuated  the  delays.  Another 
factor  was  that  sinkings  en  route  fell  far  below  what  had  been  anticipated 
and  allowed  for  in  loadings.  It  thus  became  obvious  during  the  summer 
of  1942  that  the  British  troops  available  for  transport  duties  in  Persia  were 
quite  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  planned  development,  and  that  their 
numbers  could  not  be  materially  increased.  In  August  at  the  first  Moscow 
Conference,  moreover,  the  daily  target  for  Aid  to  Russia  through  Persia 
was  raised  from  2,400  to  6,000  tons  by  rail  with  a  further  6,000  tons  by 
road.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  United  States  army  should  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  ports,  the  railway,  and  the  bulk  of  the  road 
haulage  in  Persia,  while  Britain  continued  to  be  responsible  for  inland 
water  transport  and  lighterage,  for  security,  and  for  the  road-haul  by 
the  western  route  through  Kermanshah.1  The  Commanding  General, 
Persian  Gulf  Service  Command,  and  advance  elements  of  his  staff  arrived 
in  October,  and  the  first  United  States  troops  landed  in  December.  This 
force,  composed  primarily  of  transport  technicians  and  ultimately  totalling 
20,000-30,000  men  with  large  material  resources  at  their  disposal,  had 
already  succeeded  by  May  1943  in  expanding  the  volume  of  supplies  sent 
to  Russia  through  Persia  to  two  and  a  half  times  its  size  when  they  took 
over,  and  to  more  than  ten  times  what  the  Persian  transport  system  could 
carry  in  August  1941. 2  The  monthly  loading  capacity  of  the  ports  of 
Bandar  Shahpur  and  Khurramshahr  rose  from  95,000  tons  in  January 
1943,  when  the  American  Persian  Gulf  Service  Command  took  over,  to 


1  See  Churchill,  iv.  460-1 ;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  513-14,  telegrams  of  21  and  22  August  1942. 

2  September  1942  .  .  .  35,000  tons 

December  1942  .  .  .  39,000  ,, 

February  1943  .  .  .  51,000  „ 

May  1943  .  .  more  than  100,000  ,, 

(See  General  Sir  H.  Maitland  Wilson  [afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wilson  of  Libya]: 
Despatch  on  the  Persia  and  Iraq  Command  covering  the  period  21st  August  igp2  to  17th  February  igqg 
(Supplement  to  London  Gazette ,  28  August  1946,  no.  37703)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Wilson: 
Despatch  i],  paras.  21-25;  and  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  pp.  140-1 ;  Paiforce,  pp.  122-3,  I25>  Stettinius: 
Lend-Lease,  pp.  218-19;  cf.  Elgin  Groseclose:  Introduction  to  Iran  (New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1947),  p.  176.)  The  statement  by  James  M.  Landis,  formerly  principal  American  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre,  that  the  Persian  Gulf  Command  succeeded  in 
‘stepping  up  tonnage  from  a  paltry  10,000  or  15,000  tons  a  month’  (‘Middle  East  Challenge’, 
Fortune,  September  1945,  p.  163)  was  thus  an  unwarranted  depreciation  of  the  British  effort  in 
1942,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Britain  had  sent  out  to  Persia  considerable  quantities 
of  rolling-stock  and  equipment,  despite  the  damage  done  to  British  railways  and  ports  by  the 
‘blitz’  and  the  rising  demands  on  British  transport  and  port  facilities. 
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265,000  tons  in  October  1944.  In  all,  the  Western  Allies  sent  via  Persia  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  more  than  5J  million  tons  of  goods,  almost  half  of  all  the 
deliveries  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  of  these  2-8  million  tons 
were  carried  by  the  Trans-Iranian  Railway.1 

Meanwhile,  the  German  advance  on  the  Russian  front  in  the  campaign 
of  1941  had  caused  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East,  under  whose 
command  Persia  and  'Iraq  passed  on  5  January  1942,  to  consider  seriously 
the  possibility  that  the  Germans  might  break  through  the  Caucasus  and 
drive  in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Suez  Canal.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1942  it  seemed  to  Auchinleck  that  the  German  spring  offensive 
might  be  expected  to  reach  northern  Persia  by  mid-May.2  His  own 
forces  were  now  gravely  depleted  by  the  withdrawal  of  formations  for  the 
Far  East;  and  on  23  February  in  an  operational  instruction  to  his  army 
commanders  in  Persia-'Iraq  and  Syria  he  observed  that  the  available 
force 

would  be  inadequate  to  stop  an  enemy  attack  in  strength  through  Persia  and 
Syria,  directed  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Suez  Canal.  .  .  . 

In  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack  my  policy  will  therefore  be : 

(a)  To  protect  aerodromes  in  Northern  Syria  and  Northern  Iraq.  .  .  . 

( b )  To  effect  the  demolition  of  communications  and  oil  installations  north  of 
the  line  Dizful-Paitak-Little  Zab  River-Ana-Abu  Kemal  -Damascus— 
Ras  Baalbek-Tripoli,  and  to  withdraw  to  previously  prepared  positions 
on  that  general  line. 

(c)  To  delay  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible  in  front  of  that  line  by  making 
bold  use  of  the  forces  available  to  attack  him  in  flank  and  rear. 

(d)  To  fight  a  series  of  delaying  actions  on  ground  of  our  own  choosing, 
back  to  positions  in  Southern  Iraq  and  Southern  Palestine  covering  the 
ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Suez  Canal.3 

Fortunately,  the  Russian  winter  offensive  of  194 1-2  so  thoroughly  dislo¬ 
cated  the  Germans’  plans  that  they  had  to  postpone  their  much  heralded 
spring  offensive  till  the  early  summer,  and  it  was  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 

1  Fritz  Steppat:  Iran  zwischen  den  Weltmdchten,  igpi-igpS  (Oberursel,  Germany  (U.S.  zone), 
Europa-Archiv,  1948),  p.  1 1 ;  cf.  Christina  Phelps  Grant:  ‘Iran:  Test  of  Relations  between  Great 
and  Small  Nations’,  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  15  April  1945,  xxi.  39,  quoting  Dispatch,  official  paper 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  Command. 

2  Cf.  Churchill,  iii.  490;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  553:  ‘Injuly  1941  the  German  Army  Planning  Staff 
had  made  a  study  of  future  operations,  called  Plan  “Orient”.  .  .  .  Their  major  assumption  was 
that  the  Russian  war  would  come  to  a  successful  end  in  the  autumn.  If  so  ...  a  Panzer  Corps 
from  the  Caucasus  would  drive  southwards  through  Persia  in  the  winter  of  1941-42.  From 
Bulgaria,  if  Turkey  were  acquiescent,  a  force  of  ten  divisions,  half  of  them  armoured  and 
motorised,  would  traverse  Anatolia  into  Syria  and  Iraq.  If  Turkey  resisted  double  that  strength 
would  be  needed,  and  in  consequence  the  plan  would  have  to  wait  till  1942.’  In  December  1941, 
however,  Churchill  considered  that  ‘while  it  would  be  imprudent  to  regard  the  danger  of  a 
German  south-west  thrust  against  the  Persian-Iraq-Syrian  front  as  removed,  it  certainly  now 
seems  much  less  likely  than  heretofore’  (ibid.  pp.  575  and  648  respectively). 

3  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  pp.  381-2;  see  also  pp.  316  and  319. 
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they  would  not  be  able  to  break  through  the  Caucasus  and  invade  Turkey 
simultaneously.  Auchinleck  therefore  resolved,  in  the  former  case,  to  stop 
them  as  far  north  as  possible  by  moving  light  forces  rapidly  to  the  River 
Aras  (Araxes),  which  divided  Persia  from  Soviet  Transcaucasia;  and  in  any 
event  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  establishing  himself  south  of  the  general 
line  Pahlavi-Qazvin-Hamadan-Sinna-Ruwandiz  Gorge.  He  ordered  a 
new  southern  spur  of  the  Trans-Iranian  Railway  to  be  built  to  Tanuma, 
on  the  Shatt  ul-'Arab  opposite  Basra,  so  that  stores  from  the  main  bases 
at  Basra  and  Shu'aiba  might  quickly  be  transported  to  the  Tenth  Army 
operating  in  Persia.1  At  the  end  of  May  the  Germans  launched  their 
offensive  in  Russia,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  their  vanguard  had  reached 
the  foothills  of  the  Caucasus.  The  only  troops  immediately  available  in 
Persia  and  'Iraq  to  meet  a  German  invasion  were  two  Indian  infantry 
divisions  and  one  Indian  armoured  division,  all  deficient  in  equipment; 
the  Polish  ‘Army  in  the  East’,  consisting  partly  of  officers  and  men 
evacuated  from  Russia  (where  they  had  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
since  1939)  and  partly  of  the  3rd  Carpathian  Division  already  in  the 
Middle  East,  was  in  process  of  being  formed ;  two  British  divisions  and  other 
formations  were  being  diverted  to  this  Command;  and  it  was  arranged 
with  the  'Iraqi  Government  that  in  the  event  of  k  German  threat  to  that 
country  the  'Iraqi  army  would  resist  aggression.2  Fortunately,  it  appeared 
to  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  August  that  no  attack  in  force  through  the 
Caucasus  was  likely  to  occur  before  the  spring  of  1943,  ‘although  in  the 
event  of  the  collapse  of  Russian  resistance,  light  enemy  forces  might  pene¬ 
trate  into  Persia  early  in  November’.3  The  Russians’  resistance  did  not 
collapse,  however.  Instead,  they  launched  their  counter-offensive  from 
Stalingrad  in  mid-November,  while  Montgomery  had  launched  his  suc¬ 
cessful  offensive  at  al-'Alamain  on  23-24  October,  and  the  joint  American 
and  British  force  under  General  Eisenhower  had  begun  its  landing  in 
French  North  Africa  on  7-8  November:  a  German  threat  to  northern 
Persia  during  the  winter  now  appeared  almost  impossible,  and  the  earliest 
date  for  possible  operations  was  estimated  to  be  15  April  1943.4 

Although  Persia  had  been  an  exporter  of  cereals  before  the  war,  the 

1  Auchinleck:  Despatch,  ii,  pp.  322-4  and  Appendix  15  (pp.  388-90:  M.E.F.  Operation  Instruc¬ 
tion  no.  118,  19  May  1942). 

2  Wilson:  Despatch  i,  paras.  3,  9.  General  Wilson  had  taken  up  the  appointment  of  C.-in-C. 
Persia-Traq  Command  on  21  August  1942. 

3  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  p.  329.  Churchill  writes:  ‘Even  in  August  1942,  after  my  visit  to 
Moscow  and  the  conferences  there,  General  Brooke,  who  had  accompanied  me,  adhered  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Caucasus  Mountains  would  be  traversed  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  dominated 
by  German  forces,  and  we  prepared  accordingly  on  the  largest  possible  scale  for  a  defensive 
campaign  in  Syria  and  Persia.  Throughout  I  took  a  more  sanguine  view  than  my  military 
advisers  of  the  Russian  powers  of  resistance.  .  .  .  But  we  were  vouchsafed  so  little  information 
about  Soviet  resources  and  intentions  that  all  opinions  either  way  were  hardly  more  than 
guesses’  (Churchill,  iii.  351;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  393-4). 

4  See  Auchinleck,  loc.  cit.;  Wilson:  Despatch  i,  para.  8;  Paiforce,  pp.  116-21. 
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Allied  occupation  was  followed  by  a  serious  shortage  of  grain  and  other 
essential  foodstuffs  in  the  towns,  which  grew  steadily  worse  throughou  1 1 942 . 
It  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  harvest  of  1941 
had  been  a  poor  one  and  was  not  fully  collected,  since  the  government 
monopoly  of  the  purchase  of  grain  surpluses  for  provisioning  the  cities, 
which  Riza  Shah’s  administration  had  imposed  on  the  peasantry,1  had 
broken  down  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  invasion  and  the  deposition  of  the 
Shah.  The  extent  to  which  the  U.K.C.C.  drew  upon  the  country’s  road 
transport  resources  for  Aid  to  Russia  added  to  the  task  of  collecting  and 
distributing  grain.  The  prevailing  uncertainty  and  insecurity  caused  sow¬ 
ing  in  1942  to  fall  below  the  normal  figure.  The  virtual  breakdown  of 
frontier  control  facilitated  the  smuggling  of  foodstuffs  to  neighbouring 
countries  where  higher  prices  prevailed.  The  Soviet  military  authorities 
hindered  the  normal  flow  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  from  the  more 
productive  northern  provinces  and  at  times  even  prevented  it  altogether. 
Finally,  hoarding  was  practised  on  a  considerable  scale,  induced  no  doubt 
by  the  desire  to  profit  from  starvation  prices,  but  also  by  the  prevailing 
sense  of  uncertainty  about  the  future.2  This  was  aggravated  by  the  need 
of  the  British  military  authorities  for  large  quantities  of  Persian  currency 
to  pay  their  thousands  of  Persian  employees.  The  Persian  currency  laws 
operating  at  the  outbreak  of  war  required  the  currency  to  be  backed  by 
gold  or  foreign  exchange  convertible  into  gold,  and  the  Bank  Mill!  could 
not  therefore  legally  accept  unconvertible  sterling  in  exchange  for  Persian 
currency.  For  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1942  the  British  forces 
were  compelled  to  obtain  Persian  currency  from  the  reserves  of  the 
British-controlled  Imperial  Bank  of  Iran,  until  in  May  agreement  was 
reached  whereby  the  Persian  Government  undertook  to  make  available 
an  adequate  supply  of  currency,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  adjusted  by  8  per 
cent,  in  their  favour,  and  on  condition  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  sterling 
balance  thus  accruing  to  Persia  should  be  convertible  into  gold.3  At  a 

1  The  Government  had  fixed  the  purchase  price  for  grain  in  each  region,  not  according  to  the 
peasants’  production  costs  or  the  quality  of  the  grain,  but  according  to  the  standard  of  living 
(i.e.  the  purchasing-power)  of  the  region  (cf.  Elwell-Sutton :  Modern  Iran ,  p.  86).  In  spite  of  an 
increase  in  the  fixed  price  in  August  1940  the  peasant  had  an  obvious  incentive  in  unsettled 
times  to  evade  the  monopoly  and  hoard  for  black-market  prices.  Before  the  accession  of  Riza 
Shah  famines  in  Persia  had  been  common,  owing  to  regional  crop  failures,  the  primitive  nature 
of  communications,  and  general  insecurity  (cf.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson:  Persia  (London,  Benn,  1932), 
pp.  51-52). 

2  See  Arthur  C.  Millspaugh:  Americans  in  Persia  (Washington,  Brookings  Institution,  1946), 
p.  45;  A.  K.  S.  Lambton:  ‘Some  of  the  Problems  facing  Persia’,  International  Affairs,  April  1946, 
xxii.  257-8;  Afif  I.  Tannous:  ‘Agricultural  Production  and  Food  Consumption  in  Iran’,  Foreign 
Agriculture,  February  1944,  especially  Table  1,  p.  36;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  October  1942. 

3  The  Times,  19  May  and  30  June  1942;  Financial  News,  20  May  1942;  A.  K.  S.  Lambton, 
op.  cit.  p.  256.  There  was  a  further  guarantee  that,  should  sterling  be  devalued  in  terms  of  gold, 
Persia’s  sterling  balances  should  be  increased  to  give  them  the  same  purchasing  value  in  terms 
of  gold  as  before  devaluation.  The  Persian  Government  invoked  this  clause  when  the  official 
price  of  gold  in  London  was  raised  on  9  June  1945. 
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meeting  of  the  Majlis  on  3  May  the  Prime  Minister,  Suhaill,  expressing 
his  gratification  at  the  announcement  in  the  United  States  on  the  previous 
day  that  Persia  would  be  eligible  for  Lend-Lease  assistance,  recalled  the 
valuable  services  that  Americans  had  rendered  to  Persia,  and  especially 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  former  American  financial  advisers, 
W.  Morgan  Shuster  in  1911  and  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Millspaugh  from  1922  to 
1927. 1  An  inspired  press  campaign  called  for  ‘a  few  eminent  advisers’ 
and  particularly  for  the  re-engagement  of  Dr.  Millspaugh.2  Meanwhile, 
the  1942  harvest  in  southern  Persia  failed  owing  to  drought,  and  the 
grain  of  the  northern  provinces  which  normally  supplied  the  capital  was 
held  back  by  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities.  The  deteriorating  supply 
situation,  and  the  tabling  of  a  bill  to  control  the  press  which  was  roundly 
repudiated  by  the  irresponsible  ‘fourth  estate’  of  Tehran,  caused  the  fall 
of  Suhaili’s  Cabinet  on  30  July.  Ahmad  Qavam  us-Saltana,  a  wealthy 
landowner  who  was  the  strongest  personality  in  the  Persian  political 
field  since  the  removal  of  Riza  Shah,  now  formed  a  Cabinet  which  on 
20  August  asked  for  the  services  of  Dr.  Millspaugh  to  lead  an  American 
financial  mission,  and  other  American  experts  to  reorganize  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  police  and  gendarmerie,  public  health,  and  food  and  supply. 
Before  their  reorganization  could  become  effective,  however,  a  rapid  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral  had  set  in.3  British  advice  on  the  possibility  of  limiting 
the  inflation  by  rationing  and  anti-profiteering  measures  went  unheeded : 
the  politicians,  press,  and  public  demanded  more  wheat  (of  which  the 
British  had  imported  more  than  70,000  tons),  lorries,  pharmaceutical 


1  Cf.  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.  pp.  16-19,  21-26;  George  V.  Allen:  ‘American  Advisers  in  Persia’, 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1944,  pp.  88-93. 

2  Ittilaat,  3  and  10  June,  Journal  de  Tehran,  4  July  1942. 
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products,  and  other  necessaries.1  The  Majlis,  exempt  from  administrative 
responsibility  by  the  constitutional  separation  of  executive  and  legislative 
functions,2  ascribed  the  inflation  entirely  to  the  expansion  of  the  note 
circulation;  and  when  on  14  October  the  Prime  Minister  presented  a  bill 
for  another  large  increase  in  it,  the  Majlis  rejected  it  in  committee.  On 
the  20th,  however,  they  authorized  a  smaller  increase,  after  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  move  a  British  brigade  to  Tehran.3  On  12  November 
the  Majlis  voted  Millspaugh  the  ‘substantial  powers’  he  had  requested  to 
control  and  reorganize  the  country’s  financial  administration,  though  the 
final  authority  rested  with  the  Minister  of  Finance.4  On  4  December  the 
Persian  Government  made  the  following  agreement  on  supply  matters 
with  the  United  States  and  British  Ministers: 

The  Persian  Government  undertook 

(a)  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Food  Adviser,  in¬ 
cluding  the  introduction  of  food  rationing  and  measures  to  prevent  hoarding; 

(b)  to  take  the  advice  by  majority  vote  of  a  Transport  Control  Committee  of 
three  members,  nominated  respectively  by  the  Persian  Government  and  the 
United  States  and  British  Ministers. 

The  United  States  and  British  Governments  undertook  to  do  all  in  their  power 

(a)  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  grain,  provided  that  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Ministers  and  the  American  Food  Adviser,  was 
satisfied  by  majority  vote  that  all  practicable  steps  had  been  taken  within  the 
country  to  remedy  that  deficiency; 

(. b )  to  supply  road  transport  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  grain,  for 
which  the  Persian  Government  would  be  responsible.5 

Before  this  could  have  any  effect,  however,  a  breakdown  in  the  bread- 
supply  at  Tehran  led  to  serious  rioting  there  on  8  and  9  December.6  On 
5  January  1943  the  gold  cover  of  the  Persian  sterling  and  dollar  balances 
was  increased  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  and  on  29  January  Millspaugh 
arrived  to  take  up  his  duties. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1942,  though  much  of  the  heavy  work  of  the  pre- 

1  Local  purchasing  by  the  Allied  authorities,  though  restricted  in  the  main  to  goods  of  which 
Persia  had  a  surplus,  such  as  sheep  and  cattle,  had  the  effect  of  driving  up  prices.  The  Persian 
press  complained  that  the  Poles,  of  whom  some  100,000,  released  from  Russian  concentration 
camps  in  a  state  of  destitution,  had  entered  Persia  since  the  spring  of  1942  ( Paiforce ,  pp.  127-30), 
were  buying  excessively  in  the  bazaars  as  well  as  receiving  British  army  rations  ( Mihr-i  Iran  and 
Nabard,  20  October,  Mardan-i  Kar,  3  November,  Mihr-i-Iran,  5  November,  Kayhdn,  10  November 
1942;  Iqdam,  19  March  1943). 

2  Articles  27  and  28  of  the  Supplementary  Fundamental  Law  (Davis:  Constitutions  .  .  .  in  the 

Near  and  Middle  East,  p.  82).  3  Wilson:  Despatch  i,  para.  1 1. 

4  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.  pp.  51,  54,  269-72.  5  Ittild'at,  5  December  1942. 

6  It  was  suggested  that  the  pro-German  fifth  column  (for  which  see  below,  pp.  156-7)  had 
recognized  that  the  supply  agreement  with  the  United  States  and  Britain  was  calculated  to  relieve 
the  economic  difficulties,  and  had  therefore  exploited  this  opportunity  in  an  immediate  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Government  and  promote  disorder  ( The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent, 
12  December  1942). 
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paration  and  development  of  the  supply  route  through  Persia  to  Russia 
was  at  an  end  and  beginning  to  show  results,  so  that  its  capacity  was  three 
times  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  share  of  the  task 
which  had  been  assumed  by  Britain  had  proved  too  much  for  her.  This 
was  partly  because  the  limited  quantity  of  man-power  available  and  the 
material  equipment  provided  were  inadequate  to  overcome  the  physical 
obstacles,  but  also  because  it  had  been  insufficiently  appreciated  that 
the  operation  would  encounter  formidable  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  structure  of  the  Persian  Government  and 
people.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  had  assumed  a  greater  share  of 
the  burden:  in  the  following  year  she  was  able,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
success,  to  bring  her  much  greater  resources  in  men  and  material  into 
play  against  the  physical  obstacles;  but  her  experts  were  to  need  all  the 
efficiency  and  patience  they  possessed  in  their  hard  and  unrelenting 
struggle  with  the  inordinate  national  vanity  and  the  financial  corruption 
that  pervaded  the  entire  tissue  of  Persian  life.1 

Diplomatic  and  political  problems  had,  however,  proved  somewhat 
more  tractable  than  those  of  economics  and  finance.  At  the  beginning  of 
1942  there  had  been  great  tribal  insecurity,  resulting  from  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  iron  hand  of  Riza  Shah  and  aggravated  by  the  sale  or 
abandonment  of  large  numbers  of  arms  to  the  tribesmen  by  the  demoralized 
Persian  troops  after  the  Allied  intervention  in  August  1941.  There  was 
a  serious  Kurdish  rising  in  north-west  Persia;  in  the  south-west  also,  such 
tribes  as  the  Bakhtiyari  and  the  formidable  Buir  Ahmadi  had  reasserted 
their  independence  of  governmental  authority,  and  the  great  Qashqa’i 
tribe  was  stirring.2  The  Kurdish  disorders  and  his  inability  to  deal  with 
the  economic  problems  had  led  to  the  resignation  on  28  February  1942 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  Muhammad  'All  Furuqi,  an  elderly  and  ailing, 
though  completely  honest  and  cultivated,  man.  His  successor  'All  Suhaili 
had  complied  with  Allied  insistence  on  the  internment  of  a  number  of 
Persians  who  had  been  harbouring  German  nationals  or  otherwise  assisting 
the  Axis.  On  1 3  April  the  Government  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Japan  and  closed  the  Japanese  Legation,  which  since  the  Allied  inter¬ 
vention  had  been  a  headquarters  of  Axis  espionage  and  conspiracy;3  and 
on  22  April  they  announced  that  they  would  severely  punish  the  spreading 
of  anti- Allied  or  pro- Axis  propaganda  or  the  harbouring  of  Axis  nationals, 
as  activities  directed  against  the  interests  of  the  state.  Qavam  us-Saltana’s 
succession  to  the  premiership  in  August  had  been  followed  by  the  arrest 
of  a  number  of  pro- Axis  Persians;  but  there  were  many  influential  persons 

1  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.  pp.  84-86  and  passim;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1503-8. 

2  Wilson:  Despatch  i,  para.  1 1.  On  the  Qashqa’i  rising  against  the  British  in  the  First  World 
War  see  Sir  P.  Sykes:  History  of  Persia,  ii.  499-514. 

3  Because  Japan  was  not  at  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  diplomatic  relations  between  Persia  and 
Japan  had  been  maintained  after  those  with  the  other  Axis  Powers  were  severed. 
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who  consistently  hoped  for  a  German  victory,  or  at  least  thought  it 
expedient  to  reinsure  against  a  German  invasion  of  Persia  through  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  January  1942  the  German  Secret  Service  agent  Franz  Mayr, 
who  had  been  in  hiding  with  an  Armenian  collaborator  since  the  Allied 
intervention,  made  contact  with  these  elements.  They  organized  together 
a  movement  called  Milliyun-i  Iran  (‘Nationalists  of  Persia’),  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  Cabinet  Minister,  three  members  of  the  Majlis,  eleven  generals, 
and  other  senior  officers.  Its  object  was  to  stir  up  revolts  among  the 
Kurds  and  other  tribes  in  northern  Persia,  while  in  the  south  Major 
Berthold  Schultze,  who  also  had  escaped  arrest  in  September  1941,  was 
to  incite  the  Qashqa’i,  keeping  in  touch  with  Mayr  by  special  courier 
(the  conspirators  had  also  taken  over  five  wireless  transmitters  from  the 
Japanese  Legation).  During  1942  Mayr  went  to  Isfahan,  and  made  plans 
with  the  Persian  General  Zahidi  (who  was  to  become  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  1951)  for  the  co-operation  of  the  southern  tribes  and  for  revolt 
when  German  troops  arrived  on  Persia’s  frontiers;  final  details  were  to 
be  worked  out  after  the  fall  of  Stalingrad.  Mayr  also  intended  to  organize 
a  putsch  to  depose  the  young  Shah,  and  to  carry  out  military  operations 
behind  the  Allies’  lines.  However,  when  the  German  army  failed  before 
Stalingrad  and  at  al-'Alamain,  Mayr’s  Persian  collaborators  at  Isfahan 
took  fright;  and  though  he  himself  slipped  away  to  Tehran,  one  of  them 
in  November  led  a  British  intelligence  officer  to  Mayr’s  suitcase  of  files, 
which  provided  a  useful  ‘Who ’s  Who’  of  the  Persian  fifth  column.  General 
Zahidi  was  arrested  and  deported  for  internment  early  in  December,  and 
the  first  phase  of  the  German  plan  had  failed.1 


In  'Iraq  the  Government  formed  by  Jamil  al-Midfa'i  after  the  sup- 

1  See  Paiforce,  pp.  62,  12 1-2;  Wilson:  Despatch  i,  para.  12;  Fitzroy  Maclean:  Eastern  Approaches 
(London,  Gape,  1949),  pp.  265-74.  The  second  phase  began  when  on  30  March  1943  six  Ger¬ 
man  agents  were  dropped  by  parachute  near  the  salt  lake  Darya-yi  Namak  south  of  Tehran,  and 
were  conveyed  to  Tehran  with  money  and  arms  for  their  accomplices.  On  17  June  three  more 
Germans  and  an  'Iraqi  accomplice  should  have  been  dropped  near  the  'Iraql-Persian  frontier  to 
raise  the  tribes  of 'Iraqi  Kurdistan,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  by  the  pilot  landed  north  of  Mosul — 
‘a  most  amateurish  expedition’.  On  16  July  three  more  Germans  and  a  Persian  in  their  employ 
were  landed  near  Shiraz,  joined  Schultze,  and  established  communication  with  Mayr  in  Tehran. 
The  German  plan  now  was  to  bring  about  an  armed  rising  against  the  Persian  Government,  and 
to  carry  out  sabotage  on  the  Trans-Iranian  Railway  in  order  to  interfere  with  Aid  to  Russia  and 
the  precarious  supply  of  consumer  goods  to  Persia.  The  British  security  authorities,  however, 
soon  became  aware  of  their  activities.  On  15  August  they  arrested  Mayr  in  Tehran  and  rounded 
up  several  of  the  other  Germans.  The  internment  of  1 70  Persian  collaborators,  many  of  them 
employed  on  the  railway,  considerably  reduced  the  amount  of  railway  sabotage.  Finally  in  the 
spring  of  1 944  the  Q.ashqa’1  chiefs,  who  had  been  holding  Schultze  and  the  remaining  Germans 
in  conditions  which  were  an  ill-defined  hybrid  of  sanctuary  and  confinement,  were  induced  to 
hand  them  over  for  internment  (Press  release  from  British  Embassy,  Tehran:  Birmingham  Post, 
15  March,  and  Tehran  Daily  News,  16  March  1945;  cf.  Paiforce,  p.  131,  which,  however,  confused 
the  dates  of  the  first  two  parachute  landings) . 
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pression  of  the  Rashid  'All  putsch  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Italy 
on  9  June  1941,  and  dissolved  the  youth  and  nationalist  associations,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Futuwwa  and  the  Muthanna  Club  which  had  been  the  haunt 
of  all  the  most  fervent  nationalists.  The  civil  service  was  purged,  and 
the  contracts  of  over  a  hundred  Syrian  and  Palestinian  teachers  in  the 
government  schools  terminated.  Listening  to  Axis  broadcasts  was  for¬ 
bidden.  Changes  were  made  in  the  police  and  the  diplomatic  service  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  British,  but  the  Government  were  rather  slower 
about  making  changes  in  the  army.  Influential  circles  were  still  not 
anxious  to  commit  themselves  irrevocably  to  the  British,  as  they  were 
watching  anxiously  the  course  of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia.1  The 
Cabinet  itself  was  divided  on  the  question  how  vigorously  to  pursue  the 
purge  of  suspect  elements,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  al-Midfa'I, 
who  had  frequently  expressed  the  wish  to  ‘drop  the  curtain  on  past 
events’,  resigned.2  Nuri  as-Sa'id,  who  since  the  crushing  of  the  putsch  had 
been  'Iraqi  Minister  to  Egypt,  was  now  recalled  to  form  a  new  Cabinet 
in  which  only  one  member  was  taken  over  from  the  Midfa'i  Cabinet. 
Relations  with  the  Vichy  French  and  Japan  were  broken  off,  on  account 
of  the  assistance  these  countries  had  given  to  Rashid  'All,3  and  fifty  persons 
were  sent  to  join  the  twenty-five  whom  al-Midfa'i  had  already  interned. 
By  the  beginning  of  February  1942  the  number  of  interned  lesser  offenders 
had  risen  to  2 00, 4  and  they  were  joined  later  in  the  month  by  twenty 
officers  dismissed  from  the  army.  In  March  the  Government  brought  to 
trial  those  'Iraqi  fugitives  whom  the  British  had  captured  in  Persia  after 
the  campaign  of  August  1941.  On  5  May  death  sentences  were  executed 
on  two  members  of  the  Golden  Square,  Mahmud  Salman  and  Fahmi 
Sa'id,  together  with  the  youth-leader  Muhammad  Yunus  as-Sab'awi,  who 
had  been  Minister  of  Economics  under  Rashid  'All ;  other  culprits  were 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment.5  In  the  critical  days  of  July  1942, 
when  the  Germans  were  making  their  spectacular  advances  both  in  southern 
Russia  and  in  the  Western  Desert,  the  Regent  'Abd  ul-Ilah,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Nuri  as-Sa'id,  and  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Kinahan  Corn- 

1  The  Times,  5  August  1941. 

2  New  York  Times,  11  October,  Arthur  Merton  in  Daily  Telegraph,  18  November  1941;  cf. 
Khadduri,  pp.  127,  204. 

3  The  Times,  6  November  1941.  4  New  York  Times,  3  February  1942. 

5  Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Golden  Square,  Kamil  Shabib  was  hanged  in  August 
1944,  and  the  ringleader  Salah  ud-Din  as-Sabbagh  in  October  1945,  having  been  at  length 
expelled  from  his  refuge  in  Turkey.  At  the  end  of  1941  Rashid  'All  himself,  who  was  reported  to 
have  given  his  parole  to  the  Turkish  Government  not  to  leave  their  country,  was  helped  by  a 
German  agency  to  escape  to  Germany,  allegedly  to  avoid  extradition  (see  official  Turkish  state¬ 
ment  quoted  by  Oriente  Moderno,  January  1942,  p.  18;  L.  C.  Moyzisch:  Operation  Cicero  (London 
&  New  York,  Wingate,  1950),  p.  101).  The  Mufti  had  escaped  in  disguise  from  Tehran  shortly 
after  the  Allied  occupation,  and  also  made  his  way  via  Turkey  to  Germany,  where  he  and 
Rashid  'All  soon  quarrelled  (Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  26July  1942;  Pearlman:  Mufti  of  Jerusalem, 
pp.  40-42). 
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wallis,  jointly  kept  the  'Iraqi  ship  on  an  even  keel,  despite  the  prevalence 
of  fantastic  rumours,  originating  generally  in  the  coffee-houses  and  some¬ 
times  spread  by  malicious  persons,  which  ran  through  the  towns  like 
wildfire.1 

(ix)  Problems  of  Co-ordination :  The  Minister  of  State’s  Office 

By  H.  L.  d’A.  Hopkinson 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1941  problems  were  piling  up  in  the 
Middle  East.  Early  in  April  the  Army  of  the  Nile  was  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Cyrenaica  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  leaving  a  force  to  defend  Tobruk. 
At  the  end  of  April  the  Imperial  Forces  were  re-embarked  from  Greece. 
In  May  came  the  evacuation  from  Crete.  In  'Iraq  Rashid  'All  al-Gilanl 
carried  out  a  coup  d'etat  which  resulted  at  the  beginning  of  May  in  an 
attack  on  the  Royal  Air  Force  station  at  Habbaniya  and  the  siege  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Baghdad.  In  the  Levant  States  it  became  clear  that  the 
Vichy  administration  of  General  Dentz  was  succumbing  to  German  pres¬ 
sure  to  provide  landing  and  other  facilities,  and  demands  were  made  on 
General  Wavell  by  the  Free  French  and  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  take 
immediate  action.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  Eighth  Army  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  break  through  Rommel’s  defence  line  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier  near  Salum. 

Two  things  emerged  clearly  from  all  these  operations.  The  first  was 
that  with  five  campaigns  on  his  hands  at  the  same  time  (including  the 
mopping-up  of  Italian  resistance  in  Ethiopia)  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Middle  East  must  as  far  as  possible  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  admini¬ 
stration,  and  particularly  the  problems  of  supply.  The  second  was  that 
politics  had  become  so  irretrievably  mixed  up  with  military  affairs  that 
some  co-ordinating  element  was  required  to  deal  with  the  Middle  East 
as  a  whole.  To  deal  with  the  problem  of  administration  and  supply, 
General  Haining  was  dispatched  to  Cairo  from  London  at  the  beginning 
of  June  with  the  rank  of  Intendant-General.  Under  instructions  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Intendant-General 
after  his  arrival,  it  was  laid  down  that  he  should  set  up  a  system  of  admini¬ 
strative  co-ordination  of  all  elements  of  the  three  Services  and  external 
authorities  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production,  the  Ministry  of 
War  Transport,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  and  other  civil  authorities 
concerned  with  supply  problems. 

On  29  June  1941  Oliver  Lyttelton  was  appointed  Minister  of  State  for 
the  Middle  East  area  with  a  seat  in  the  War  Cabinet.  In  the  memoran¬ 
dum  by  the  Prime  Minister  laying  down  his  functions,2  it  was  stated  that 

1  Walter  Bosshard  in  Neue  lurcher  geitung,  6  July  1942,  despatch  from  Baghdad. 

2  9  Juty  I94I>  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  373,  coll.  165-7. 
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the  principal  task  of  the  Minister  of  State  would  be  to  relieve  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  of  extraneous  responsibilities,  to  furnish  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  with  political  guidance  which  had  not  previously  been 
available  locally,  and  to  settle  promptly  matters  within  the  general  policy 
of  the  British  Government  but  involving  several  local  authorities.  Under 
these  heads  he  was  made  responsible  for  relations  with  the  Free  French; 
relations  with  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia;  the  administration  of  occupied 
enemy  territory;  propaganda  and  subversive  warfare;  financial  and 
economic  warfare  and  the  supervision  of  the  activities  of  the  Intendant- 
General,  including  matters  connected  with  supplies  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  On  the  diplomatic  and  political  side  he  was  given  authority 
to  co-ordinate  the  policy  of  British  representatives  in  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
Palestine,  Transjordan,  'Iraq,  Ethiopia,  British  Somaliland,  Eritrea  and 
ex-Italian  Somalia,  Cyprus,  the  Levant  States  (when  occupied)  and,  later, 
Malta,  Aden,  and  the  Yaman.  The  Minister  of  State  was  instructed  to 
refer  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  War  Cabinet  whenever  time  permitted, 
but  was  given  the  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  an 
emergency.  The  position  of  the  Minister  of  State  was  thus  one  of  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  as  he  found  himself  dealing  with  a  number  of  matters  for 
which  other  Ministers  had  parliamentary  responsibilities  at  home.  The 
fact  that  in  addition  it  was  desirable,  whenever  possible,  to  send  to  the 
Cabinet  agreed  recommendations  from  the  three  Services  and  the  various 
Departments  of  State  represented  in  the  Middle  East  added  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Lyttelton  arrived  in  Cairo  on  5  July  1941.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
senior  civil  servant,  a  Foreign  Office  counsellor,  and  a  private  secretary. 
A  few  further  additions  were  made  to  his  staff  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks.  Lyttelton’s  object  was  to  keep  his  own  office  as  small  as  possible 
and  to  work  through  ‘associated  departments’  such  as  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Centre  whenever  executive  functions  were  involved.  His  secreta¬ 
riat  was  thus  more  in  the  nature  of  the  War  Cabinet  offices  in  London 
than  an  executive  department.  This  small  organization  proved  to  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  strains  imposed  upon  it  by  four  years  of 
war.  Early  in  July  a  Middle  East  War  Council  was  established,  consisting 
of  the  three  Commanders-in-Chief  in  the  Middle  East,  the  British  Am¬ 
bassadors  in  Egypt  and  'Iraq,  the  British  Ministers  in  Sa'udi  Arabia 
and  later  Persia,  the  High  Commissioner  of  Palestine  and  Transjordan, 
the  Governor  of  Cyprus,  and  subsequently  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
East  Africa,  the  Commander-in-Chief  Persia-'Iraq  Command,  and  the 
Governors  of  Malta  and  Aden.  The  Council  was,  however,  only  an 
advisory  body,  and  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  whole  of  its 
members  were  assembled  together.  Nevertheless,  through  its  meetings 
and  sub-committees  it  served  as  a  valuable  centre  of  co-ordination  for 
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the  whole  Middle  East  theatre  of  war.  The  most  important  of  its  sub¬ 
committees  was  the  Defence  Committee,  which  was  set  up  early  in  August 
and  consisted  of  the  three  Commanders-in-Chief,  Middle  East,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  State.  The  Committee  met  daily  and 
served  as  a  valuable  channel  for  submitting  to  the  War  Cabinet  the  joint 
recommendations  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief. 

It  appeared  at  first  as  if  there  would  be  some  overlapping  between  the 
functions  of  the  Minister  of  State  and  the  Intendant-General.  As  a  result 
of  discussions  between  Lyttelton  and  Haining  arrangements  were  approved 
by  the  War  Cabinet  whereby  the  Intendant-General  should  henceforth  be 
responsible  for  the  rearward  organization  of  shipping,  ports,  railways, 
and  roads,  the  co-ordination  of  the  provision  of  supplies,  the  supervising 
of  maintenance  and  the  repair  of  vehicles,  collaboration  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  regard  to  repair  questions,  and  advice  on  military  man¬ 
power  and  the  army  administration  service.  It  was  laid  down  that 
Haining  should  look  to  the  Minister  of  State  for  general  supervision  but 
should  still  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  His  functions 
included  such  technical  matters  as  the  deepening  of  berths  and  rail  con¬ 
nexions  with  Egyptian  Red  Sea  ports;  the  completion  of  the  railway 
in  Upper  Egypt  between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Shallal;  communications  in 
Transjordan  between  'Aqaba  and  Ma'an;  the  metre-gauge  communica¬ 
tion  between  Karbala  and  Rutba  in  'Iraq,  and  the  development  of  the 
port  of  Basra.  In  the  event  it  was  found  that  these  duties  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  performed  by  technical  departments  working  under  the  three 
Services  and  under  the  general  co-ordination  of  the  Minister  of  State,  and 
the  post  of  Intendant-General  was  abolished.1 

The  first  major  problem  with  which  the  Minister  of  State  found  him¬ 
self  confronted  was  the  aftermath  of  the  armistice  in  the  Levant  States 
which  was  signed  at  'Akka  (St.  Jean  d’Acre)  on  14  July  1941.  General  de 
Gaulle,  who  arrived  in  the  Middle  East  immediately  afterwards,  was 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which  he  felt  were  not 
sufficiently  favourable  to  the  Free  French.  This  factor,  together  with 
French  suspicions  of  British  political  motives  in  the  Levant  States,  led  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Lyttelton-de  Gaulle  Agreement  of  25  July  1941,  to 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  other  negotiations  with  de  Gaulle  and  later 
with  General  Catroux  on  such  varied  questions  as  the  repatriation  of  the 
Vichy  forces,  the  declarations  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  independence,  the 
raising  of  forces  in  the  Jabal  ud-Duruz,  and  the  supply  of  wheat  to  Syria 
and  Lebanon.  A  branch  of  the  Spears  Mission  was  established  in  Beirut 
with  General  Spears  himself  at  the  head,  acting  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  State.  Later  in  the  year  British  Legations  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Beirut  and  Damascus  with  Spears  as  Minister  at  both  capitals. 

1  Cf.  Collins:  Wavell,  p.  431. 
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Thereafter  the  latter  took  his  instructions  direct  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  all  telegrams  were  repeated  to  the  Minister  of  State.  Very  close 
relations  were  maintained  between  the  Legations  and  the  Minister  of 
State’s  Office  and,  indeed,  were  absolutely  essential  by  reason  of  the 
difficulties  involved  through  dual  or,  rather,  triple  control  of  the  Levant 
States.1 

As  far  as  other  diplomatic  posts  were  concerned,  the  Minister  of  State 
was  from  the  outset  at  pains  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  British  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  accredited.  Nevertheless,  close  contact  was 
maintained  with  them  all,  and  the  Minister  of  State’s  Office  was  able  to 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Embassies  and  Legations,  particularly 
in  matters  of  a  financial  and  economic  character.  The  Minister  of  State 
and  his  officers  paid  constant  visits  to  the  different  capitals,  and  his  Office 
in  Cairo  was  kept  closely  informed  of  all  developments  by  the  repetition 
to  it  of  all  telegrams  of  general  interest  to  and  from  the  Foreign  Office  and 
by  private  letters. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary’s  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
29  May  1941,  followed  by  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  Levant  States,  led 
to  a  revival  of  suggestions  for  Arab  federation.  These  came  from  many 
quarters,  and  varied  from  proposals  for  a  Greater  Syria  to  a  more  gran¬ 
diose  scheme  for  a  federation  of  all  the  Arab  nations  under  the  aegis  of 
King  Ibn  Sa'ud  and  including  an  autonomous  Jewish  State.2  As  a  result 
of  discussions  in  London  during  a  visit  by  the  Minister  of  State  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1941,  the  Middle  East  (Official)  Committee  were  asked  to  study 
the  question,  after  consulting  the  British  representatives  in  the  countries 
concerned.  Their  report  indicated  that  at  that  time  no  scheme  for  political 
federation  was  possible  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  British  authorities 
should  be  limited  to  facilitating  closer  economic  co-operation  and  the 
removal  of  economic  barriers  between  Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  and 
Transjordan  and  to  encouraging  cultural  contacts  between  the  Arab 
states.  With  this  end  in  view  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  under  which  a  pool 
of  young  Service  officers  should  be  withdrawn  from  their  units  and  trained 
for  political  and  other  duties.  The  immediate  object  was  to  provide 
additional  British  political  officers  for  service  in  'Iraq  and  elsewhere. 
Looking  farther  ahead  its  object  was  to  build  up  a  cadre  of  officers  who 
had  political  experience  in  the  Middle  East  and  who  could  be  made 
available  for  political  and  economic  work  in  those  parts  after  the  war. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  problem  of  Palestine,  and  a  report 
was  forwarded  to  the  War  Cabinet  containing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Minister  of  State,  after  consultation  with  the  British  representatives 

1  Cf.  above,  pp.  104  seqq.,  and  below,  pp.  272  seqq. 

2  Cf.  below,  pp.  312-13  and  335-6. 
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in  the  Middle  East,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Palestine  problem 
after  the  war.1 

Although  Turkey  was  not  included  in  the  Minister  of  State’s  area,  it 
was  found  necessary,  especially  after  the  occupation  of  the  Levant  States, 
to  maintain  close  collaboration  between  the  Minister  of  State’s  Office 
and  the  British  Embassy  at  Ankara.  Close  contacts  were  also  maintained 
through  the  Embassy  with  the  Turkish  Government  in  regard  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  Turkey  in  the  event  of  attack,  the 
supply  of  war  materials,  and  the  improvement  of  communications,  ports, 
and  aerodromes.  As  the  war  progressed  these  contacts  became  closer  and 
culminated  in  the  meetings  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  President 
Inonii  at  Adana  in  January  1943  and  at  Cairo  in  December  1943. 

The  political  situation  in  the  Middle  East  was  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  forces  belonging  to  the  exiled  Governments  of  Poland,  Greece, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Polish  troops  released  from  Soviet  prisoner-of-war  camps 
were  at  first  organized  as  fighting  units  by  General  Anders  on  Soviet 
territory  under  the  Stalin-Sikorski  Agreement.  Subsequently  the  Soviet 
Government  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  these  forces  through  Persia 
to  the  Middle  East,  and  they  were  reorganized  in  Persia  to  form  what 
later  became  the  2nd  Polish  Corps.  They  were  accompanied  by  large 
numbers  of  their  families,  many  of  them  in  a  terrible  condition  of  hunger 
and  destitution,  who  were  at  first  accommodated  in  camps  in  Persia  orga¬ 
nized  by  British  officials  acting  in  close  consultation  with  the  Minister 
of  State’s  Office.  Political  differences  later  arose  between  the  Polish  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Polish  Government  in  London, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Minister  of  State’s  Office  was  repeatedly  called 
for  to  smooth  out  difficulties. 

Far  greater  problems  were  involved  in  connexion  with  the  Greek 
forces  and  Greek  political  affairs  in  general.  The  Greeks  who  had  escaped 
to  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  large  and  wealthy  Greek  communities  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  included  many  Greeks  of  Venizelist  sympathies  who  were 
hostile  not  only  to  the  former  Metaxas  regime  but  also  to  the  monarchy. 
The  violent  antagonism  between  these  elements  and  royalist  officers  and 
officials  caused  great  concern  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1941  the  Minister  of  State  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing 
with  Greek  affairs  in  the  Middle  East.  Lyttelton  and  his  successor,  R.  G. 
Casey,  who  was  appointed  in  May  1942,  were  constantly  forced  to  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  different  dissentient  elements  in  both  political  and 
military  forces.  Several  visits  were  paid  to  Cairo  by  King  George  of  the 

1  The  Government  had  before  them  a  revised  plan  for  partitioning  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  and 
an  Arab  sovereign  state  (the  latter  possibly  in  conjunction  with  Transjordan),  Britain  retaining 
treaty  rights  with  both  states  as  administrator  of  the  Jerusalem  enclave.  There  was  also  a  ‘second- 
best’  alternative  of  cantonization.  (See  statement  by  Oliver  Stanley  (Colonial  Secretary,  1 942-5) 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  31  July  1946:  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  426,  coll.  983-5.) 
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Hellenes  and  his  Prime  Minister,  Emmanuel  Tsouderos.  Eventually,  in 
the  spring  of  1943,  the  Greek  Government  was  formally  established  in 
Cairo  and  the  British  Ambassador  accredited  to  King  George  took  over 
the  Minister  of  State’s  functions  in  regard  to  Greek  affairs.  The  famine  in 
Greece  in  the  winter  of  1941-2  led  to  proposals  from  the  Minister  of  State 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  blockade  of  Greece  and  the  admission  of  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
for  the  evacuation  of  numbers  of  Greek  children.  The  machinery  set  up 
to  deal  with  these  problems  later  developed  into  the  (British)  Middle  East 
Relief  and  Refugee  Administration,  which  became  the  prototype  of 
UNRRA.  The  Minister  of  State  was  also  made  responsible  for  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Yugoslav  forces  in  the  Middle  East.  Here  again 
there  were  political  dissensions  between  some  of  the  Yugoslav  units  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  London.  These  dis¬ 
agreements  were  of  a  political  character  and  necessitated  frequent  inter¬ 
ventions  by  Lyttelton  and  Casey. 

In  addition  to  the  Levant  States  the  Minister  of  State  found  himself 
forced  to  deal  with  other  aspects  of  French  affairs  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  question  of  French  Somaliland, 
which,  after  an  initial  and  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1940  by  General 
Legentilhomme  to  rally  the  colony  to  de  Gaulle,  settled  down  under  a 
Vichy  regime  with  an  Italian  Armistice  Commission  in  virtual  control. 
From  that  time  onwards  efforts  were  made  by  economic  pressure  and 
propaganda  to  rally  the  colony  to  the  Free  French.  By  the  end  of  1941 
it  appeared  that  there  were  prospects  of  obtaining  from  the  Governor  of 
French  Somaliland  the  right  to  use  the  port  and  the  railway,  subject  to 
the  lifting  of  the  blockade.  Terms  for  a  compromise  settlement  were 
under  discussion  with  British  departments  when  developments  in  the  Far 
East  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  seaward  blockade.  No  further 
developments  took  place  until  the  end  of  the  next  year,  when,  after  the 
North  African  landings  and  the  scuttling  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon, 
a  section  of  the  French  forces  in  Jibuti  marched  out  of  the  colony  and 
rallied  to  de  Gaulle.  Negotiations  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  East  Africa,  by  General  Fowkes  and  an  official  of  the  Minister  of 
State’s  Office,  combined  with  military  pressure,  led  to  the  rallying  of  the 
colony  on  28  December  1942  to  the  Allied  cause.1 

The  squadron  of  the  French  navy  under  Admiral  Godefroy,  which  before 
the  French  collapse  had  been  operating  under  the  command  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Mediterranean,  was  immobilized  in  Alexandria 
harbour  as  a  result  of  the  Cunningham-Godefroy  Agreement  of  June  1940. 
Tentative  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  persuade  Godefroy  and 
his  squadron  to  join  the  Free  French,  but  without  success.2  In  the  autumn 

1  See  below,  pp.  250  seqq.  1  Cf.  Catroux,  pp.  81-83. 
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of  1942,  after  the  scuttling  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  Godefroy  showed 
signs  of  a  willingness  to  join  the  Allies  in  active  participation  in  the  war. 
The  Minister  of  State  was  instructed  by  Churchill  to  take  personal  charge 
of  the  negotiations,  which  had  as  their  object  the  departure  of  the  French 
squadron  to  Dakar.  The  negotiations,  which  were  rendered  more  difficult 
through  the  activities  of  the  Free  French,  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1943,  but,  with  the  fall  of  Tunis,  Godefroy  agreed  to  join  the  Allies  and 
sail  his  squadron  to  West  Africa.1 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  State  in  the  Middle  East  in  1941, 
occupied  enemy  territory  consisted  only  of  the  former  Italian  East  Africa, 
including  Ethiopia.  The  British  authority  in  those  territories  resulting 
from  military  occupation  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Middle  East  and  later  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Africa, 
when  a  separate  command  was  created  in  October  1941.  The  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  exercised  his  functions  through  a  Chief  Political  Officer. 
In  view  of  the  authority  given  to  the  Minister  of  State  by  the  War  Cabinet, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Chief  Political  Officer,  while  remaining  respon¬ 
sible  in  his  military  capacity  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  should  refer 
to  the  Minister  of  State  for  guidance  on  important  questions  of  policy 
affecting  the  ex-Italian  colonies  and  British  relations  with  the  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia.  The  intention  was  that  the  Occupied  Enemy  Territories’ 
Administration  should  become  an  associated  department  of  the  Office  of 
the  Minister  of  State,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre 
and  other  bodies.  In  practice,  however,  the  location  of  political  head¬ 
quarters  at  Nairobi  and  the  vast  distances  involved  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Minister  of  State  to  exercise  any  effective  control.  Moreover,  the 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  were  mainly  conducted  in  London.  When,  therefore,  on  the 
signature  of  the  Agreement  of  January  19422  a  British  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  was  appointed  to  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  reverted  to  the  status 
of  other  independent  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  British 
Minister  became  a  member  of  the  Middle  East  War  Council.  With 
the  later  developments  in  the  war  and  the  eventual  occupation  of  the 
whole  of  Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitania,  the  headquarters  of  the  Occu¬ 
pied  Enemy  Territories’  Administration  were  moved  to  Cairo  and 
functioned  under  the  more  direct  guidance  of  the  Minister  of  State.  In 
this  connexion  discussions  took  place  in  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  leader 
of  the  Sanusiya  of  Cyrenaica,  the  Saiyid  Idris,  for  political  recognition. 
As  a  result  of  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Minister  of  State  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  announced  in  Parliament  in  January  1942  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  British  Government  that  after  the  war  the  Sanusiya  of 

1  Cf.  Cunningham:  A  Sailor's  Odyssey ,  pp.  243-56. 
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Cyrenaica  should  in  no  circumstances  again  come  under  Italian  domina¬ 
tion.1 

Before  the  appointment  of  the  Minister  of  State  no  arrangements  had 
existed  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  centralized  control  of  propaganda. 
Representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  were  attached  to  each 
diplomatic  mission,  and  in  addition  certain  other  independent  organiza¬ 
tions  were  conducting  propaganda  covering  the  politico-strategic  field. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  Lyttelton  gave  instructions  for  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  administration  of  propaganda  in  the  whole  area.  As  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of 
Propaganda  with  a  small  staff  functioning  as  an  associated  department  of 
the  Minister  of  State’s  Office,  and  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  Ministry 
of  Information  in  the  Middle  East.  In  addition,  Sir  Walter  Monckton 
was  appointed  Deputy  Minister  of  State,  without,  however,  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  to  co-ordinate  all  forms  of  propaganda  for  which  the  Ministry 
of  Information  was  responsible,  together  with  all  hidden  or  subversive 
propaganda  work  in  the  area.  The  broad  lines  of  propaganda  were  laid 
down  in  the  directives  received  from  London  from  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  the  Political  Warfare  Executive.  These  broad  lines  of  policy 
were  worked  up  into  special  directives  for  propaganda,  both  overt  and 
secret,  covering  not  only  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  but  also  territories 
under  enemy  occupation  in  the  Balkans.  At  the  same  time  it  was  left  to 
individual  British  diplomatic  missions  to  carry  out  the  directives  of  London 
and  Cairo  in  their  own  way.  In  such  matters  the  British  Representatives 
or  their  Oriental  Secretaries  were  given  broad  latitude  in  adjusting  their 
propaganda  to  the  needs  of  the  territories  concerned. 

Special  arrangements  were  also  made  by  the  Minister  of  State  to  deal 
with  the  various  bodies  responsible  for  subversive  activities  which  hitherto 
had  received  their  orders  directly  from  their  respective  headquarters  in 
London,  and  which  on  occasion  had  proved  to  be  mutually  antagonistic. 
A  sub-committee  of  the  Defence  Committee  was  set  up,  known  as  the 
Special  Operations  Executive  Middle  East  and  Balkans,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Minister  of  State,  to  co-ordinate  subversive  activities 
closely  with  the  strategic  policy  and  plans  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
and  with  the  diplomatic  requirements  of  the  prospective  posts,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  all  subversive  activities  as  well  as  propaganda  were  closely 
related  to  government  policy.  These  organizations,  which  by  their 
nature  were  impatient  of  any  form  of  central  control,  proved  to  be  a 
considerable  source  of  difficulty  to  the  Minister  of  State  and  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  As  the  war  proceeded  their  importance  increased.  Money  had 
never  been  lacking,  but  material  and,  in  particular,  aircraft  were  made 
increasingly  available.  Some  of  these  activities  began  when  it  was  neces- 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  397,  note  i. 
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sary  to  make  use  of  any  elements  willing  to  work  against  the  Axis  Powers, 
such  as  the  extreme  Left  organization  in  Greece  known  as  ELAS,  and 
it  proved  to  be  difficult  and  at  times  impossible  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the 
Government  at  home.  Nevertheless  the  existence  of  the  Minister  of  State’s 
Office  led  to  the  removal  of  duplication  and  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
control  over  subversive  activities.1 

Other  Intelligence  organizations  in  the  Middle  East,  such  as  the  Middle 
East  Intelligence  Centre,  were  similarly  brought  into  the  framework  of 
general  Intelligence  for  the  area.  It  will  be  realized  that,  since  most  of 
these  organizations  not  only  had  their  own  head  in  the  Middle  East  but 
were  dependent  on  different  departments  in  Whitehall,  the  co-ordination 
of  their  activities  presented  no  easy  task.  As,  however,  confidence  in  the 
Minister  of  State’s  Office  developed,  it  came  to  be  regarded  more  and  more 
as  a  central  court  of  appeal  to  which  the  different  organizations  could 
bring  their  problems  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  receive  a  fair 
and  unprejudiced  opinion  and,  where  necessary,  a  final  decision.  In 
cases  where  any  organization  disagreed  with  a  ruling  of  the  Minister  of 
State’s  Office,  reference  was  made  back  to  Whitehall  and  agreement  was 
reached  inter-departmentally  in  London  or  directly  between  the  Minister 
of  State  and  the  Minister  concerned  in  London. 

Special  difficulties  existed  in  the  Middle  East  in  regard  to  censorship. 
In  most  of  the  independent  countries  concerned  there  were  arrangements 
under  treaties  of  alliance  or  special  agreements  reached  during  the  war 
under  which  the  censorship  was  imposed  by  the  local  authorities  and 
carried  out  largely  by  local  officials.  British  censors  were  appointed  to 
these  organizations  in  many  cases,  but  their  subordinates,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  actual  work,  were  local  subjects  who,  though  generally 
reliable,  required  the  constant  attention  of  British  officials.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  decided  to  attach  to  the  Minister  of  State’s  Office  a  Censorship 
Adviser  who,  under  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Monckton,  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  supervising  the  postal  and  telegraphic,  as  well  as  the  press, 
censorship,  throughout  the  Middle  East.  Before  the  appointment  of  the 
Minister  of  State  press  censorship  arrangements  had  presented  particular 
difficulties.  Large  numbers  of  press  correspondents  were  attached  to  the 
Allied  forces  but,  through  the  particular  circumstances  resulting  from 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East,  there  had  been  many  complaints  of  delays 
and  inefficiency.  The  appointment  of  a  Censorship  Adviser  to  the 
Minister  of  State’s  Office  and  the  personal  interest  in  this  matter  of  the 
Minister  of  State  helped  considerably  to  alleviate  these  difficulties  and  to 
facilitate  the  task  of  foreign  war  correspondents. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Intendant-General  the  question  of  civilian 
supplies  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre  acting 

1  Gf.  Wilson:  Eight  Years  Overseas,  pp.  164-6. 
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as  an  associate  department  of  the  Minister  of  State’s  Office.  Lyttelton 
tooks  steps  to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  suitable  officers  who  gra¬ 
dually  built  up  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre,  which  worked  in  close 
contact  not  only  with  the  special  authorities  of  the  three  Services  but  also 
with  the  authorities  of  the  different  countries  in  the  area.1  In  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  oil  supplies,  the  Minister  of  State  also  set  up  a 
Petroleum  Sub-Committee  in  Cairo  to  report  on  all  questions  of  policy  to 
the  Supply  and  Transportation  Sub-Committee  of  the  Middle  East  War 
Council.  A  similar  committee  was  set  up  in  Baghdad  and  later  in  Persia. 
Throughout  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  shipping  remained  one  of  the 
main  problems  of  the  area.  A  special  official  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
Transport  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Minister  of  State,  and  under  his 
supervision  the  turn-round  of  shipping  and  clearance  of  ports  improved 
steadily.  Although  great  use  could  not  be  made  of  the  port  of  Alexandria 
owing  to  the  virtual  closure  of  the  Mediterranean  by  enemy  air  power, 
subordinate  ports,  such  as  Suez,  Port  Tawfiq,  and  the  Red  Sea  ports, 
were  increasingly  used,  and  undue  congestion  was  avoided  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  until  fairly  late  in  the  war  great  quantities  of  luxury  civilian 
supplies  were  still  being  received  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
The  rearward  areas  were  gradually  developed  and,  although  many  of  the 
ambitious  schemes  which  had  been  put  forward  at  the  time  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Intendant-General  never  came  to  fruition,  great  advances 
were  made  which  finally  rendered  it  possible  to  import  large  quantities 
of  military  material  and  supplies  which  were  necessary  for  the  final 
advance  across  the  Western  Desert. 

For  all  warlike  purposes  in  the  Middle  East  great  dependence  had 
inevitably  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  local  man-power.  This  question,  which 
was  investigated  by  the  Intendant-General,  was  later  made  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Lieutenant-General  (Administration).  A  sub-committee  was 
set  up  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  was  possible  to  dilute  British 
personnel  in  units  in  the  field  and  in  the  base  administrative  services  by 
the  introduction  of  man-power  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as 
from  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  themselves.  These  problems,  which 
affected  not  only  the  three  Services  but  every  Middle  Eastern  country 
concerned  in  turn,  required  the  constant  supervision  and  intervention  of 
the  Minister  of  State’s  Office. 

The  appointment  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  the  Middle  East  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  nomination  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
functioning  on  a  regional  basis  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war. 
After  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  Duff  Cooper  was  appointed 
Minister  Resident  at  Singapore  and  carried  out  similar  functions  for  a 
short  period.  Lord  Swinton  was  appointed  Minister  Resident  in  West 

1  See  below,  pp.  169  seqq. 
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Africa  in  1942.  When  the  North  African  landings  took  place,  Harold 
Macmillan  was  nominated  as  Minister  Resident  at  Algiers  and  Political 
Adviser  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  a  function  which  he  carried 
out  first  in  North  Africa  and  later  in  Italy  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
the  Middle  East  itself,  on  the  departure  of  Casey  in  January  1944,  Lord 
Moyne,  who  had  been  acting  as  Deputy  Minister  of  State  in  succession 
to  Sir  Walter  Monckton,  was  appointed  Minister  Resident.  On  his  as¬ 
sassination  in  November  1944  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edward  Grigg 
(later  Lord  Altrincham),  who  remained  in  Cairo  until  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  war  conditions  the  presence  of 
a  Minister  of  State  or  a  Minister  Resident  greatly  facilitated  the  task  of 
the  Service  authorities  and  the  diplomatic  or  colonial  representatives 
of  the  Crown.  War-time  conditions  not  only  necessitated  immediate  and 
local  decisions  where  time  did  not  allow  of  reference  to  London,  but  also 
demanded  a  centre  to  which  all  the  British  authorities  concerned,  as  well 
as  Allied  and  associated  authorities,  could  turn  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
matters  of  lesser  importance.  Although  there  was  at  first  an  inevitable 
disposition  to  resent  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  authority,  British 
military  and  civilian  officials  very  soon  came  to  welcome  the  existence  of 
a  Minister  with  no  departmental  responsibilities,  who  was  able  to  act  as 
an  arbiter  in  inter-departmental  disputes,  and  whose  Office  functioned 
as  a  clearing  house  for  matters  of  common  concern.  From  this  point  of 
view  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Minister  of  State  in  Cairo  ful¬ 
filled  a  useful  purpose  and  that  his  appointment  afforded  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 


(x)  Economic  Problems :  The  Middle  East  Supply  Centre 

By  Guy  Hunter 

(a)  Introduction 

The  pressure  of  war  is  a  great  spur  to  human  inventiveness  and  powers 
of  organization.  The  eastward  drive  of  the  German  armies  and  the  closing 
of  the  great  Mediterranean  trade  route  produced  in  the  countries  lining 
the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  problems  which  insisted  upon  new 
methods  of  economic  defence.  The  Middle  East  was  to  become  the  scene 
of  an  experiment  in  international  regional  planning. 

The  Middle  East,  as  it  came  to  be  defined  during  the  war,  had  a 
certain  geographical  unity,  containing  roughly  those  countries  which 
looked  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  for  their  trade 
routes.  Although  the  area  contained  patches  of  the  most  productive 
agriculture  in  the  world,  it  lay  mainly  in  the  desert  belt  which  separated 
the  northern  temperate  regions  from  the  tropical  rain  forest  and  could  not 
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be  considered  rich.  Nor  had  it  the  mineral  resources,  save  for  the  great 
oil-reserves  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Western  civilization,  on  which  any 
considerable  industrial  economy  could  be  built.  It  contained  quite  large 
areas  of  all  the  main  stages  of  human  civilization — hunting,  pastoral, 
agricultural,  industrial — and,  perhaps,  its  greatest  social  problems  lay  in 
effecting  a  smooth  transition  from  one  to  the  next — from  hunting  to 
pastoral  in  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan,  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  in  most 
of  the  desert  Arab  countries,  from  agricultural  to  semi-industrial  in 
Egypt  and  Israel.  It  was  already  faced  in  many  areas  with  an  acute 
problem  arising  from  the  growth  of  population  without  a  parallel  growth 
in  cultivated  area  or  productivity.  In  Egypt  the  population  had  increased 
by  25  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  war,  the  cultivated 
area  by  only  1  per  cent.  An  even  higher  rate  of  growth  was  measured  in 
the  Arab  population  of  Palestine,  which  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent,  per  annum,  quite  apart  from  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration.  It  was  natural  that  the  countries  where  population  was  pressing 
so  hard  against  food-supply  should  be  gravely  endangered  by  any  sudden 
disturbance  of  their  productive  and  trading  economy  such  as  that  caused 
by  war. 

The  population  was,  of  course,  predominantly  rural.  The  figures  for 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Transjordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  'Iraq  were 
5!  million  urban  to  27  million  rural,  a  proportion  of  about  one  to  five 
compared  with  the  reverse  proportion  of  six  to  one  in  Britain.  Rough 
calculations  of  agricultural  productivity  per  male  earner  showed  a  figure 
of  about  a  quarter  of  the  British  and  a  sixth  of  the  United  States  standard : 
production  per  acre  of  cultivated  land  would,  however,  stand  the  com¬ 
parison  much  better.  The  picture  which  emerged  was  one  of  an  area 
with  an  economy  partly  of  subsistence  agriculture  and  pasture,  partly  of 
merchanting  on  the  ancient  trade  routes,  and  partly  of  the  export  of  cer¬ 
tain  major  surpluses  (Egyptian  cotton,  'Iraq!  dates,  &c.)  to  Europe  and 
the  industrial  economies  generally.  These  were  exchanged  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods  used  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  for  capital  equipment  for 
railways,  electric-power  generation,  and  some  industrial  plant.  The  rural 
economy  was  sustained  partly  by  the  sale  of  grain  surpluses  to  the  towns 
and  partly  by  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  handicrafts — rope-making, 
leather-tanning,  woollen  goods,  &c.  In  exchange  for  these  goods  the 
peasant  expected  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  consumer  goods — matches, 
kerosene  for  his  cooking,  groceries,  cooking-pans  and  certain  simple  metal 
goods,  and,  above  all,  cotton  textiles  for  clothing.  Most  of  these  were  in 
fact  imported;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  a  drying  up  of  these  imports 
might  mean  that  the  grain  surpluses  did  not  come  in  from  the  villages 
at  all. 

The  direction  of  external  trade  from  the  Middle  East  was  naturally 
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somewhat  complicated.  India  was  the  main  source  of  cotton  textiles, 
Europe  of  other  manufactured  goods.  In  1939  the  value  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain  was  about  £8  million  sterling,  with  other  European 
countries  £14  million,  with  the  United  States  £1  million.  It  is  clear  that 
a  complete  denial  of  European  trade  would  throw  a  heavy  burden  on 
Britain  and  the  United  States  if  the  Middle  East  economy  was  to  be 
retained  in  even  roughly  its  normal  shape. 

The  problems  of  altering  production  very  considerably  at  short  notice 
were  found  difficult,  but  far  from  impossible,  in  Great  Britain  with  a 
literate  population  and  a  large  and  experienced  civil  service.  It  was  to 
prove  quite  another  matter  to  adapt  countries  with  a  ‘feudal’  social 
organization,  a  population  often  80  per  cent,  illiterate,  little  civil  service 
and  that  too  often  corrupt,  with  a  largely  inflexible  system  of  traditional 
agriculture  as  their  chief  economic  basis.  At  every  turn  the  British  and 
American  advisers  who  were  to  try  to  help  the  Middle  East  through  its 
crisis  were  faced  by  problems  which  it  had  taken  Britain  from  the  time  of 
the  Tudors  to  the  eighteenth  century  to  solve. 

The  first  eight  months  of  war  did  not  very  radically  affect  the  Middle 
East.  The  Mediterranean  was  open,  trade  continued  to  flow  from 
Southern  Europe,  Britain,  and  America;  India,  not  yet  threatened  by 
Japan,  could  still  produce  her  textiles,  rice,  tea,  and  spices  for  Middle 
East  consumption.  But  Middle  Eastern  traders  foresaw  the  storm  ahead 
very  clearly,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  increase  imports  while  it  was 
still  possible,  with  the  result  that  goods  began  slowly  to  accumulate  at 
the  ports — the  first  sign  of  a  problem  which  was  later  to  become  a  night¬ 
mare  as  military  supplies  began  to  arrive  in  quantity. 

June  1940  began  to  reveal  the  new  situation  in  its  true  light.  Italy’s 
declaration  of  war,  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  French  Mediterranean 
fleet,  meant  that  sooner  or  later  the  Mediterranean  would  be  closed  as 
a  working  trade  route.  At  one  blow  the  Middle  East  became  one  of  the 
most  distant  areas  of  the  world  to  supply  from  Britain — nearly  12,000 
miles  away  by  the  Cape  Route. 

The  two  pressing  problems  in  the  Britain  of  autumn  1940  were  the 
defence  of  the  home  base  from  invasion  and  the  reinforcement  of  General 
Wavell  in  the  Middle  East.  On  his  shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  defending 
Egypt  and  Suez  and  liquidating  the  Italian  forces  in  East  Africa  which 
could  threaten  the  Sudan.  Supply  to  the  Middle  East  Command  was,  of 
course,  a  military  matter,  and  pressure  of  competition  between  civilian 
imports  and  military  supplies  began  to  be  felt  during  that  winter  in  the 
Egyptian  ports  and  along  the  whole  rail  and  road  system.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  Middle  Eastern  ports  at  that  time  was  in  the  order  of  5! 
million  tons  of  civilian  imports.  By  the  time  of  al-'Alamain  the  military 
programme  alone  was  running  at  more  than  5  million  tons  per  year. 
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(b)  The  Organization  of  Regional  Supply  Machinery 

As  a  result  of  the  critical  events  of  the  spring  of  1941  it  was  realized  in 
Britain  that  both  the  political  and  the  economic  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  would  reach  major  dimensions  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  could  not  be  expected  to  devote  himself  effectively  to 
fighting  the  war  if  harassed  by  urgent  problems  of  both  civilian  supply 
and  political  instability.  Nor  could  the  British  diplomatic  missions  in  each 
country  maintain  such  a  continuing  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
rapidly  changing  situation  throughout  the  whole  area  as  would  enable 
them  to  relieve  the  Services  altogether.  Something  like  a  shadow  Cabinet 
was  needed  in  Cairo  both  to  advise  the  home  Government  on  the  local 
situation  and  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  mounting  political  and  economic 
tension  from  Tehran  to  Khartum.  The  outcome  was  the  creation  of  the 
posts  first  of  the  Intendant-General  and  then  of  the  Minister  of  State  in 
the  Middle  East.1  The  functions  of  the  Minister  of  State’s  Office  fell 
naturally  into  three  main  divisions — military-political,  financial-economic, 
supply-and-transportation.  To  deal  with  financial  and  ‘pure’  economic 
problems — exchange  control,  inflation,  hoarding,  bank  credit,  cost  of 
living — an  Economic  Adviser,  E.  M.  H.  Lloyd,  was  appointed  with  a 
staff  of  three  junior  economists.  During  the  war  this  office  was  able  to 
produce  a  monthly  economic  and  statistical  bulletin  for  confidential 
circulation,  which  contained  summarized  reports  from  the  Commercial 
Secretaries  of  the  Middle  East  diplomatic  missions  and  from  colonial 
governments;  a  detailed  analysis  of  some  major  economic  issues;  and  a 
running  series  of  statistical  tables  including  trade  returns,  cost-of-living 
indexes,  notes  in  circulation,  bank  deposits,  wholesale-prices  indexes,  price 
of  gold,  net  Allied  military  expenditure.  No  such  figures  had  been  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole  before;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
this  first  step,  taken  during  the  war,  towards  economic  co-ordina¬ 
tion — the  provision  of  regular  and  comparable  statistics  on  a  regional 
basis. 

The  third  function  of  the  Minister  of  State — the  co-ordination  of  civil 
supply  to  the  Middle  East — was  of  a  much  more  executive  character, 
and  it  very  soon  became  clear  that  a  special  agency,  within  the  Minister’s 
authority  but  also  closely  linked  to  G.H.Q,,  would  have  to  be  established. 
It  was  natural  to  establish  this  at  first  inside  G.H.Q,.  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Intendant-General.  Sir  Alexander  Keown-Boyd,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation  (U.K.C.C.), 
took  over  this  tiny  supply  section,  which  occupied  one  room  in  G.H.Q. 
in  April  1941.  In  its  earliest  form  the  supply  organization  was  almost 
directly  subordinate  to  the  Intendant-General,  who  sat  as  chairman  of 

1  See  above,  pp.  159-60. 
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its  governing  committee.  But  by  November  1941,  when  Commander 
R.  G.  A.  Jackson  took  over  from  Sir  Alexander  Keown-Boyd,  the  new 
organization  which,  with  modifications,  was  to  last  until  1944  was  estab¬ 
lished.  A  Middle  East  Supply  Council  was  established  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Minister.  On  this  Council  all  British  Missions  and 
Governments  in  the  Middle  East,  the  three  Services,  and  the  U.K.C.C. 
were  represented.  The  Council  itself  was  clearly  too  large  a  body  to  meet 
regularly,  and  an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  to  act  with  full 
authority  between  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Council.  For  the 
execution  of  policy  an  executive  agency,  renamed  ‘The  Middle  East 
Supply  Centre’  (henceforward  called  M.E.S.C.),  was  established  as  a 
separate  branch  of  G.H.£U  under  a  Director-General  who  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  Minister. 

The  first  urgent  task  for  which  the  civilian  supply  agency  had  been 
needed  was  the  diversion  of  cargoes,  amounting  to  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons,  which  had  been  destined  for  Greece.  The  Allied  retreat 
to  Crete  took  place  while  these  were  at  sea,  and  some  urgent  reallocation 
was  necessary.  At  the  same  moment  Turkey  appealed  urgently  for  50,000 
tons  of  wheat  to  avert  starvation.  Malta  was  providing  the  British  navy 
with  an  almost  impossible  supply  problem,  and  there  were  evident  signs 
that  Middle  Eastern  harvests  might  not  prove  anything  like  sufficient  to 
see  the  region  through  the  following  winter.  Action  was  needed  urgently 
and  on  a  large  scale.  Nor  could  these  problems  be  readily  handled  from 
London.  The  military  situation  changed  from  month  to  month;  Crete  was 
to  fall  almost  as  soon  as  supply  arrangements  for  the  island  were  fully 
planned;  the  situation  both  in  the  Western  Desert  and  in  the  Levant 
States  (then  controlled  by  Vichy)  was  neither  settled  nor  promising. 
From  the  summer  of  1941  to  the  end  of  the  war  the  whole  of  this  civilian 
supply  problem  was  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  M.E.S.C.,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  which  were  handled  by  a  British-American 
Co-ordinating  Committee  in  Ankara,  and  those  of  Malta,  which  for 
some  time  were  dealt  with  primarily  by  the  British  navy  through  the 
Malta  Shipping  Committee,  on  which  M.E.S.C.  was  represented  and 
later  took  an  increasing  part. 

Naturally  the  detailed  machinery  for  civilian  supply  grew  slowly  and 
in  stages;  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  describe  as  a  single  whole  the 
developed  system  as  it  existed  through  1942,  1943,  and  1944. 

The  objectives  were  twofold: 

1.  To  maintain  civil  supplies  essential  to  the  economies  of  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  in  order  to  maintain  a  secure  base  and  in  accordance  with  a 
moral  obligation  to  protect  the  Middle  East  from  the  worst  hardships  of 
war. 

2.  To  ensure  that  these  supplies  should  be  made  available  with  the  minimum 
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call  on  Allied  shipping,  the  minimum  use  of  labour,  materials,  and  factory  space 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  minimum  obstruction  of  the 
port  and  railway  systems  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  a  special  organization  was  needed  both  in 
the  Middle  East  and  at  the  twin  centres  of  Allied  war  effort — London 
and  Washington.  In  the  Middle  East  there  would  be  two  principal  tasks 
— to  assess  minimum  needs  well  in  advance  and  provide  a  detailed  list  of 
requirements  to  London  and  Washington;  and  to  assist  in  the  increase  of 
local  production  of  all  types,  thereby  reducing  imports.  In  London  and 
Washington  it  would  be  necessary  to  co-ordinate  this  programme  with 
the  other  demands  on  Allied  shipping;  to  fit  it  to  the  plans  for  civilian 
production  and  the  rationing  of  scarce  resources;  and  to  develop  a  for¬ 
warding  agency  which  would  see  the  goods  safely  from  the  factory  to  the 
convoys  leaving  British  and  United  States  ports,  taking  into  account  the 
loadings  from  India,  Australia,  South  America,  and  any  other  part  of 
the  world  open  to  Allied  shipping  and  able  to  contribute  supplies. 

In  the  Middle  East  an  elaborate  system  of  import  licensing  was  the 
chosen  method  for  control.  It  was  clear  that  the  Middle  Eastern  govern¬ 
ments  could  not  be  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  details  of  the  Allied 
shipping  and  supply  situation,  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  them 
voluntarily  to  cut  down  their  estimate  of  necessary  imports  to  the  skeleton 
figure  which  the  Allied  situation  imperatively  demanded.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  decided  that  each  government  should  be  asked  to  supply,  at  six- 
monthly  intervals  (later,  yearly  intervals),  a  complete  list  of  all  their 
anticipated  needs,  from  heavy  machinery  to  razor-blades.  These  lists 
were  scrutinized  by  the  M.E.S.C.  staff  and,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages,  severely  curtailed,  as  far  as  possible  in  negotiation  with  each 
government.  The  final  list,  as  approved  by  M.E.S.C.,  was  then  forwarded 
to  London  and  formed  the  basis  of  import  licences  to  be  granted  by  the 
countries  concerned  and  approved  by  M.E.S.C.  The  M.E.S.C.  licence 
thus  became  the  essential  condition  for  any  import  to  any  Middle  Eastern 
country  which  made  any  demand  on  the  shipping  and  resources  directly 
controlled  by  the  Allies.  At  the  height  of  its  work  M.E.S.C.  was  handling 
about  80,000  licences  each  year  for  the  full  range  of  goods  in  modern 
production.  Correct  assessment  of  needs  clearly  implied  a  considerable 
degree  of  expert  knowledge  in  the  offices  of  M.E.S.C.,  and  this  factor 
finally  dictated  the  internal  organization,  which  was  split  by  function 
rather  than  by  the  various  countries  controlled.  Six  directorates  were 
established  under  the  Director-General  and  his  deputy:  Food,  Materials, 
Medical,  Transport,  Programmes,  and  Administration  including  Public 
Relations.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  first  four  to  assess  needs  and  of 
the  Programmes  division  to  combine  the  various  demands  into  a  single 
programme,  with  indications  of  the  loading  area  from  which  the  supplies 
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would  be  drawn,  to  check  licences  issued  against  arrivals,  and  to  deal 
with  shipping  problems. 

When  the  Middle  East  programme  of  requirements  arrived  in  London, 
it  had  to  be  treated  first  as  a  call  on  supply  and  secondly  as  a  call  on 
shipping.  As  the  critical  shortage  in  1941  was  in  shipping,  it  was  natural 
that  the  British  Ministry  which  took  administrative  responsibility  for 
M.E.S.C.  should  be  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport.  As  a  supply  pro¬ 
gramme  the  M.E.S.C.  demands  had  to  be  passed  through  the  various 
controls  of  supply  and  production  maintained  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Several  departments  were,  of  course,  concerned,  including  in 
particular  the  Ministries  of  Food  and  Supply,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office.  These  were  brought  together  in 
a  single  committee  called  the  Middle  East  Supplies  Committee,  except 
for  certain  special  supplies  dealt  with  by  the  Non-Munitions  Committee 
of  the  Commonwealth  Supply  Council. 

As  a  shipping  programme,  M.E.S.C.  demands  were  considered  in 
London  by  a  second  inter-departmental  committee  known  as  the  Civil 
Requirements  (Shipping)  Committee,  which  acted  in  close  concert  with 
the  Anglo-American  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board.  The  Middle 
East  programme  was  related  to  demands  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  divided  into  monthly  loading  programmes  allocated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  jointly  to  civilian  and  military  bidders  in  the  Middle  East.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  M.E.S.C.  cargoes  were  in  fact  carried  as  make¬ 
weights  on  the  military  convoys  to  the  Middle  East. 

From  the  beginning  a  good  proportion  of  demands  from  the  Middle 
East  were  made  on  United  States  supplies.  These  were  sponsored  in 
Washington  by  the  appropriate  United  States  agency — at  first  by  the 
Board  (later,  Office)  of  Economic  Warfare,  in  conjunction  with  the  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  Administration,  later  by  the  Combined  Agency  for  Middle 
East  Supplies  and,  finally,  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  In 
the  last  resort  M.E.S.C.  demands  were  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
three  supreme  Anglo-American  supply  committees — the  Combined  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Resources  Board,  the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  and 
the  Combined  Food  Board. 

These  various  committees  decided  in  principle  what  quantity  of  goods 
could  be  supplied  from  Allied  resources  to  the  Middle  East  and  how  much 
shipping  could  be  found  to  carry  them.  It  remained  to  decide  how  the 
goods  should  be  actually  ordered,  paid  for,  moved  to  port,  and  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  Middle  East.  The  main  decision  was  to  continue  to  use  the 
peace-time  private  channels  of  trade  to  the  utmost.  Importers  in  the 
Middle  East  necessarily  knew  their  own  business  better  than  officers 
of  M.E.S.C.;  exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  experience  of 
Middle  Eastern  needs  and  customs.  Accordingly,  private  traders  were 
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enabled  to  continue  to  place  orders  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  import-licensing  system  was  used  to  control  the  content  and  volume 
of  these  orders.  Each  Middle  Eastern  government  passed  legislation  for¬ 
bidding  all  imports  save  those  covered  by  government  import  licence. 
Licences  were  then  issued  to  private  traders  up  to  the  quota  of  goods 
previously  agreed  by  M.E.S.C.  when  the  half-yearly  programme  was 
drawn  up.  A  copy  of  each  licence  was  sent  to  M.E.S.C.  for  checking  and, 
if  correct,  would  be  forwarded  by  M.E.S.C.  with  an  ‘A’  or  ‘B’  grading 
(according  to  the  degree  of  urgency)  to  London.  This  licence  then  be¬ 
came  in  Britain  or  the  United  States  an  effective  permit  to  authorize 
supply  and  shipping  provision:  an  ‘A’  licence  might  even  justify  special 
manufacture  in  the  supplying  country.  M.E.S.C.,  however,  reserved  the 
right  to  alter  or  refuse  approval  to  licences  issued  by  Middle  Eastern  govern¬ 
ments  if  in  excess  of  quota,  if  placed  on  a  distant  loading  area  when 
supplies  were  available  from  a  nearer  source  (to  save  shipping),  or  where 
the  goods  could  be  supplied  from  local,  or  at  least  Middle  Eastern, 
sources. 

There  were,  however,  several  most  important  and  bulky  items  of  supply 
which  could  not  be  handled  by  private  importers.  These  were  mainly 
foodstuffs  (sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cereals,  edible  oils),  fertilizers,  and  coal. 
The  open  world  food  markets  had,  of  course,  largely  ceased  to  exist,  and 
in  Britain  all  food  imports  were  handled  governmentally.  Accordingly, 
all  private  trade  in  these  commodities  was  forbidden  in  the  Middle  East. 
M.E.S.C.  made  an  advance  estimate  of  the  needs  of  Middle  Eastern 
countries  (for  example,  of  cereals),  and  these  were  purchased  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Food  and  resold  to  the  U.K.C.C.,  which  acted 
as  the  executive  arm  of  M.E.S.C.  in  arranging  for  shipment  and  for 
storage  and  distribution  in  the  Middle  East  in  conformity  with  M.E.S.C. 
recommendations.  This  method,  in  addition  to  keeping  down  prices  by 
bulk  purchase,  was  also  economical  in  supplies,  since  it  was  possible  to 
establish  a  single  Middle  East  reserve  stock  from  which  supplies  could 
be  drawn  for  any  Middle  Eastern  country  in  the  emergencies  which 
inevitably  occurred  when  food-ships  were  sunk  or  delayed  or  harvests 
unexpectedly  failed.  This  single  reserve  could  be  less  than  would  have 
been  necessary  if  individual  reserves  had  been  held  for  each  country,  nor 
would  it  have  been  easy  to  persuade  any  Middle  Eastern  government  to 
deplete  its  own  stocks  to  danger-point  in  order  to  rescue  a  neighbour. 

A  third  method  of  supply  was  at  one  time  necessary,  chiefly  for  medical 
supplies  and  iron  and  steel.  These  were  sold  on  a  government-to-govern- 
ment  basis  by  bulk  quota  assessed  by  M.E.S.C.  This  method  was  made 
necessary  by  a  regulation  that  Lend-Lease  material  could  only  be  sold 
to  governments;  but  it  was  later  possible  to  return  these  commodities  to 
the  private  order  system. 
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To  complete  this  picture  of  Middle  East  supply  machinery  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  in  Britain  the  U.K.C.C.  (for  non-British  Middle 
Eastern  governments)  and  the  Crown  Agents  (for  colonial  and  mandated 
territories)  made  it  their  business  to  assist  British  manufacturers  to  obtain 
materials  and  internal  British  licences  for  the  supply  of  goods  licensed 
by  M.E.S.C.  A  similar  function  in  the  United  States  was  carried  out  by 
the  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies  (later  by  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration)  and  the  British  Colonial  Supply  Mission  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  whole  system  of  supply  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Estimation  of  total  needs,  carried  out  in  the  Middle  East  by  consultation 
between  M.E.S.C.  and  local  governments. 

2.  A  paper  allocation  of  supplies  and  shipping  to  meet  those  needs  made  by 
the  various  supply  and  shipping  controls  in  London  and  Washington. 

3.  Either  the  placing  of  orders  by  private  traders  under  licences  granted  by 
Middle  Eastern  governments  and  checked  by  M.E.S.C.  for  conformity  with 
quota  or  procurement  policy; 

Or:  4.  Bulk  purchase  by  British  or  American  Government  agencies  of  ‘pooled’ 
supplies,  handled  by  the  U.K.C.C.  in  most  cases. 

5.  Supervision  of  the  progress  of  orders  in  British  or  American  factories  and 
booking  of  shipping  space  by  the  U.K.C.C.,  or  the  appropriate  colonial  or 
American  agency. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  United  States  parti¬ 
cipation  in  supply  arrangements  for  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  actual 
working  of  M.E.S.C.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  extent  of  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  to  the  Allied  war  effort  both  before  and  after  her 
declaration  of  war.  But  the  methods  of  Anglo-American  co-operation  in 
the  Middle  East  are  of  peculiar  interest,  since  they  represent  in  the  purely 
economic  field  efforts  at  complete  integration  in  an  executive  agency 
which  were  comparable  to  the  military  experiments  at  H.£U  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Forces  (Caserta)  and  the  planning  for  the  invasion  of  Normandy 
in  the  21st  Army  Group. 

Even  before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  much  of  the 
machinery  for  co-ordinating  supply,  described  above,  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Early  in  1942  it  was  decided  in  principle  that  M.E.S.C.  should 
be  operated  as  far  as  possible  on  a  completely  Anglo-American  basis.  As 
soon  as  possible  George  Winant,  brother  of  the  United  States  Ambassador 
in  London,  arrived  in  the  Middle  East  and  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Council.  From  the 
beginning  most  harmonious  relations  were  established.  Winant  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  small  staff  from  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  working  in 
the  closest  contact  with  the  staff  of  M.E.S.C.  It  was  intended,  however, 
that  part  of  the  M.E.S.C.  staff  itself  should  be  American,  and  in  1942 
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Marshal  McDuffie  joined  M.E.S.C.  as  Director  of  the  Materials  Division, 
with  a  mainly  British  staff  working  under  him.  Winant’s  withdrawal  in 
1943  caused  a  temporary  gap  on  the  American  side,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1943  James  M.  Landis,  Dean  of  Harvard  Law  School,  was  appointed 
to  Cairo  with  the  diplomatic  rank  of  Minister,  a  co-ordinating  authority 
over  all  United  States  economic  problems  in  the  Middle  East,  and  an 
equal  say  with  the  Director-General  in  the  main  policy  of  M.E.S.C. 
Landis  was  accompanied  by  Livingstone  Short  as  a  special  representative 
for  Lend-Lease  affairs.  It  was  then  decided  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
directorates  in  M.E.S.C.  should  be  equally  divided,  and  eventually  the 
Transport,  Medical,  and  Programmes  Divisions  had  American  directors, 
the  Pood,  Materials,  and  Administration,  British.  Early  in  1945  an 
American  Deputy  Director-General  was  appointed.  As  far  as  possible, 
branches  of  M.E.S.C.  which  were  established  in  Middle  Eastern  countries 
were  also  jointly  staffed;  Americans  were  in  charge  of  the  branches  in 
Persia,  'Iraq,  Sa'udi  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia. 

The  advantages  and  difficulties  of  this  close  integration  will  be  discussed 
below  as  part  of  a  general  assessment  of  the  Middle  East  experiment.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  sponsoring  of  demands  on  American  production 
by  Americans  actually  in  the  field  made  a  great  difference  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  whole  supply  machinery. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  M.E.S.C.  it  was  clear  that  the  immense  mass 
of  detail  in  fixing  quotas  and  approving  licences  and  the  constant  negotia¬ 
tion  with  sovereign  governments  could  not  all  be  carried  on  from  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cairo.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  establish  local  agencies 
to  carry  out  supply  policy.  In  the  British  or  mandated  territories  it  was 
an  obvious  decision  to  call  upon  the  local  British  officials.  This  was  done 
in  Cyprus,  Palestine,  and  the  Sudan  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  War 
Supply  Board  of  the  East  African  Governors’  Conference.  In  the  Levant 
States,  the  staff  of  the  Spears  Mission  acted  for  M.E.S.C.  until  1945,  when 
a  separate  Anglo-American  branch  was  established.  In  Persia,  'Iraq, 
Sa'udi  Arabia,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  and  Tripolitania,  M.E.S.C. 
branches  were  established;  in  Egypt  the  work  was  first  carried  out  by  the 
Commercial  Counsellor  to  the  British  Embassy  and  later  by  a  separate 
Anglo-American  branch.  In  all  these  cases  the  staff  were  mainly  admini¬ 
strative,  with  some  technicians,  particularly  where  special  industries  or 
special  agricultural  problems  were  involved;  but  the  chief  technical 
advisers  were  based  on  headquarters  in  Cairo,  spending  as  much  as  half 
their  time  in  extended  visits  to  the  territories  over  the  whole  area. 

(c)  The  Supply  Problem:  Transport,  Food,  Materials 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  that  the  economic  organization  in  the 
Middle  East  was  faced,  in  its  earliest  days  and  long  before  its  full  develop- 
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ment,  with  a  series  of  acute  emergencies.  In  1941  the  problem  was  seen 
first  as  one  of  military  strategy.  Goods  had  been  pouring  into  Middle 
Eastern  ports,  some  of  them  luxuries,  many  non-essential.  Even  after  the 
closing  of  the  Mediterranean  in  June  1941  North  American  ships  had  been 
coming  up  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf;  Suez  was  choked  not  only  with 
badly  needed  supplies  but  with  silk  stockings,  cosmetics,  motor-cars, 
refrigerators.  Total  war  could  not  thus  be  waged — within  a  year  Rommel’s 
guns  were  to  be  heard  in  Alexandria,  M.E.S.C.  itself  evacuated  to 
Jerusalem.  General  Wavell,  assisted  by  the  British  Ambassador  and  by 
M.E.S.C.,  had  to  take  drastic  measures.  Military  supplies  had  to  reach 
the  army  in  the  Desert;  and  Middle  Eastern  ports  and  communications 
had  to  be  cleared  to  carry  them.  Two  methods  were  adopted.  First, 
civilian  imports,  in  so  far  as  they  were  under  British  control,  were  slashed 
to  the  barest  minimum,  and  sometimes  below.  Second,  a  considerable 
volume  of  non-essential  goods  lying  at  Suez  was  picked  up  by  army  lorry 
and  simply  deposited  in  the  Desert,  to  form  the  notorious  ‘Suez  Dump’. 
In  addition,  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  unloading  capa¬ 
city  of  Middle  Eastern  ports.  The  army  trained  special  dock  labour  squads, 
Egyptian  dockers  were  trained  in  the  handling  of  unfamiliar  war  equip¬ 
ment  and  stores,  turn-round  of  precious  ships  was  immensely  accelerated. 
One  port,  capable  of  handling  not  more  than  600  to  700  tons  per  day  in 
x939,  was  by  1943  handling  6,000  tons. 

Most  of  this  work  fell  on  the  army  and  the  local  representatives  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  Transport.  M.E.S.C.  had  the  task  of  cutting  Middle 
Eastern  civilian  imports  by  four-fifths.  This  was  in  fact  achieved — in 
1939  these  imports  totalled  about  5!  million  tons:  in  1942  and  1943,  ij 
million  tons.  This  cut,  made  possible  without  economic  collapse  largely 
by  the  efforts  of  M.E.S.C.  and  the  co-operation  of  all  Middle  Eastern 
governments,  constituted  a  very  tangible  contribution  to  the  military 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  by  itself  justified  the  effort  to  establish 
and  maintain  this  new  economic  agency.  But  wars  pass;  economic  prob¬ 
lems  do  not.  In  the  pages  which  follow  it  is  proposed,  by  describing  some 
of  the  actual  solutions  found,  to  indicate  how  wider  regional  issues,  many 
of  them  of  vital  importance  in  peace-time,  gradually  and  unavoidably 
came  within  the  province  of  M.E.S.C.  and  led  to  experiments,  some  barren, 
some  fruitful,  which  may  be  of  lasting  importance. 

In  peace-time  the  Middle  East  was  an  importer  of  food,  though  not  in 
great  bulk.  In  the  staple  food,  grain,  total  production  roughly  equalled 
total  consumption.  But  this  mathematical  addition  did  not  correspond  to 
the  real  situation,  since  there  were  almost  inflexible  local  habits  as  to  types 
of  grain  eaten — wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  or  millet,  and  actual  ci’ops 
were  not  proportionate  to  these  special  needs.  'Iraq  had  a  large  surplus 
of  barley  (up  to  400,000  tons  in  a  good  year,  perhaps  100,000  in  a  bad 
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one);  Egypt  a  much  smaller  surplus  of  wheat;  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
Cyprus,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia  were  roughly  self-sufficient;  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Eritrea,  Somaliland,  the  Sudan,  and  Malta  were  all  importers. 
The  area  as  a  whole  was  completely  deficient  in  tea,  and  imported  large 
quantities  of  coffee,  spices,  and  sugar.  Oilseeds,  a  vital  constituent  in 
Arab  diet,  were  supplied  from  the  Egyptian  cotton  crop,  the  Sudan,  and 
East  Africa,  and  olive  oil  from  Palestine  and  the  Levant  States.  Meat  was 
not  greatly  eaten  save  in  the  cities — animal  protein  represented  the 
biggest  dietary  deficiency  in  the  Middle  East.'  By  Western  standards 
the  diet  of  the  whole  area  was  grossly  deficient.  But  grain  represented  by 
far  the  most  important  food.  About  12  million  tons  were  grown  and 
harvested  yearly;  clearly,  even  a  10  per  cent,  failure  here  would  involve 
imports  on  a  vast  scale. 

1941  found  the  weak  spots  of  this  economy.1  Early  in  the  year  the  vital 
rains  failed.  Next,  in  May,  the  putsch  of  Rashid  'All  in  'Iraq  upset  the 
barley  harvest;  finally,  in  June  there  was  fighting  in  Syria  and  Lebanon 
on  a  considerable  scale  to  oust  the  Vichy  regime  from  the  Levant  States. 
It  was  not  only  the  physical  damage  of  fighting  that  impaired  grain 
supply.  The  psychological  effect  was  even  more  severe.  The  grain- 
surpluses  were  not  the  product  of  huge  estates;  they  trickled  in  from 
10,000  villages.  If  the  peasant  was  frightened,  he  hoarded  grain, 
remembering  the  famines  of  the  First  World  War.  This  began  to  take 
place  on  a  large  scale  in  1941,  encouraged  by  German  radio  propaganda. 
By  the  winter  of  194 1-2  demands  for  grain  imports  began  to  pour  in  to 
M.E.S.C.  Egypt  alone  at  one  time  estimated  a  deficiency  of  350,000 
tons.  By  March  the  situation  looked  desperate;  loadings  from  Britain  fell 
short,  ships  were  sunk,  new  and  urgent  demands  came  from  Middle 
Eastern  territories.  On  18  May  M.E.S.C.  was  informed  that  stocks  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  could  last  only  to  27  May,  while  the  new  harvest 
would  not  come  in  till  about  10  June — disclosing  a  gap  of  about  24,000 
tons,  against  which  M.E.S.C.  had  in  hand  in  the  whole  Middle  East  not 
more  than  12,000  tons.  Stocks  were  released  in  small  quantities  from  day 
to  day;  the  Egyptian  Government  performed  prodigies  in  accelerating 
the  collection  of  the  new  harvest;  and  the  crisis  passed.  But  the  cost  of 
this  bad  harvest  year  had  been  heavy — 91,000  tons  of  grain  to  Egypt, 
100,000  to  Syria,  90,000  to  Palestine,  70,000  to  Turkey,  38,000  to  Cyprus, 
and  many  smaller  demands — in  all  600,000  tons  of  grains  were  shipped 
to  the  Middle  East,  round  the  Cape,  to  stave  off  starvation. 

There  were  to  be  other  narrow  escapes — a  day  when  food-stocks  in 
Tehran  fell  to  one  day’s  supply,  the  beginnings  of  bread  riots  in  Damascus, 
some  awkward  moments  in  Sa'udi  Arabia,  famine  in  the  interior  of  the 

1  Cf.  Keith  A.  H.  Murray:  ‘Feeding  the  Middle  East  in  War-Time’,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Central  Asian  Society,  July-October  1945,  xxxii.  233-47. 
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Aden  Protectorate;  the  detail  of  these  stories  is  no  longer  relevant.  But 
after  1942  the  general  situation  was  never  again  so  bad.  Estimated  grain 
imports  for  1942-3  were  365,000  tons,  including  95,000  tons  for  the  forces : 
actual  imports  had  totalled  only  270,000  tons  when  a  new  and  ample 
harvest  began  to  flow  in. 

The  reason  for  this  improvement  lay  partly  in  better  weather,  but  also 
largely  in  the  schemes  developed  for  increasing  grain  acreages  and,  above 
all,  in  the  ‘wheat-collection  schemes’  developed  by  M.E.S.C.  Something 
more  is  said  below  about  schemes  for  increasing  agricultural  production. 
It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  mention  here  the  biggest  single  item — the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  grain  for  cotton  on  nearly  1  million  acres  of  Egyptian  soil.  In 
1941  Great  Britain  purchased  the  Egyptian  cotton  crop  (though  unable 
to  ship  it)  to  prevent  economic  collapse.  In  1942  it  was  decided  to  sow 
the  extra  wheat,  despite  the  prospects  of  much  decreased  yields  per  acre 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  import  of  Chilean  nitrates  from  the  pre-war 
average  of  500,000  tons  to  a  mere  130,000  tons — all  that  could  be  shipped 
on  the  immense  route  from  Chile.  The  results  were  felt  in  the  1943 
harvest. 

Grain  collection  by  government  agency  was  first  tried  in  Syria.  All 
private  trade  in  grain  was  prohibited,  local  mills  were  closed  and  even 
burnt,  all  village  surpluses  had  to  be  sold  to  a  special  monopoly  (Office 
des  Cereales  Panifiables)  established  jointly  by  the  British  and  French 
authorities.  Over  sixty  British  officers  in  addition  to  French  staff  were 
seconded  to  this  organization  and  stationed  all  over  Syria  to  assess  con¬ 
tributions  for  each  village,  and  to  organize  ‘collection  centres’  to  which 
all  grain  was  brought  and  paid  for  (generously)  in  hard  cash  on  the  spot. 
Drastic  penalties  imposed  on  the  first  few  smugglers  and  black-marketeers, 
and  immediate  payment  to  the  village  cultivator,  made  the  scheme  a 
success:  in  its  second  year  a  handsome  surplus  of  grain  was  available  in 
Syria.  It  was  adopted  in  the  following  years  in  Egypt  (Anglo-American 
Cereals  Committee),  in  a  slightly  different  form,  and  in  'Iraq  and  Persia. 
A  number  of  officials  trained  in  this  work  in  the  Middle  East  were 
transferred  for  the  same  work  in  the  famines  of  1944  and  1945  in  Bengal. 
There  proved  to  be  an  important  economic  corollary  of  the  grain  collec¬ 
tion  scheme — the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  consumer  goods  in 
the  village  markets.  The  peasant  used  his  crop  to  eat,  for  seed  corn,  and 
to  buy  his  manufactured  goods — groceries,  kerosene,  matches,  and,  above 
all,  cheap  cotton  textiles.  It  was  for  these  goods  that  he  needed  money. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  fairly  simple  equation  between  the  supply  of 
consumer  goods  and  the  grain  surpluses  forthcoming.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  scarcely  ever  possible  to  maintain  such  a  supply  during  the  shipping 
and  material  shortages  of  the  war.  Some  small  substitution  was  effected 
by  putting  gold  on  sale  as  a  check  on  inflation — the  peasant  and  the 
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merchant  were  natural  hoarders  and  hoarded  gold  (but  not  paper  money) 
if  they  had  the  chance. 

The  contribution  of  the  Food  Supply  section  of  M.E.S.C.  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  largest  single  factor  in  saving  shipping  space.  Apart  from 
technical  improvements  in  local  production,  which  are  described  below, 
the  main  savings  were  made  in  four  ways:  the  conversion  of  Egyptian 
cotton  acreages  to  wheat;  the  reduction  of  nitrate  imports  from  500,000 
to  between  200,000  and  300,000  tons;  the  adulteration  of  bread  flour  by 
the  use  of  barley,  millet,  and  maize  (a  saving  reckoned  at  500,000  tons, 
since  the  Middle  East  thus  largely  consumed  its  surplus  of  coarse  grains) ; 
and  by  grain-collection  schemes.  The  only  even  comparable  saving 
effected  outside  food-supply  was  in  the  substitution  of  oil  for  coal.  The 
other  divisions  of  M.E.S.C.,  although  able  to  increase  production  here  and 
there  by  using  local  materials,  could  never  deal  in  comparable  tonnages. 
Savings  here,  on  a  huge  scale,  were  made  simply  by  restricting  consump¬ 
tion  to  the  most  meagre  level  compatible  with  economic  stability. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  problems  and  expedients 
related  to  the  import  of  materials  other  than  food.  Among  the  items  most 
carefully  watched  were  spare  parts  for  electric-power  generation  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  for  water-purification  plant  (on  which,  for  example,  Cairo  was 
wholly  dependent),  and  for  transport  (trucks,  tires,  and  railway  spares), 
medical  supplies,  including  the  new  anti-typhus  vaccine  and  anti-malarial 
supplies,  cotton  textiles,  hides,  irrigation  machinery  (mainly  pumps),  and 
steel.  A  major  undertaking  was  the  conversion  of  Egyptian  locomotives 
from  coal  to  oil  burning,  reducing  the  call  on  imported  coal  to  40,000 
tons  per  month  from  70,000.  While  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  chief 
limitation  of  supply  was  shipping,  by  1944  the  industrial  potential  both  of 
Britain  and  of  North  America  was  so  fully  devoted  to  the  military  effort 
that  supplies  for  export  had  shrunk  to  danger-point,  while  shipping  avail¬ 
ability  was  improving  greatly,  though  intermittently.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
deficiency  was  in  cotton  textiles,  and  this  became  particularly  serious 
when  India,  threatened  by  Japan,  began  to  cut  down  her  traditional 
trade  with  the  Middle  East.  M.E.S.C.  found  it  worth  while,  finally,  to 
station  an  officer  in  India  to  maintain  constant  contact  with  the  Indian 
Government  and  supply  authorities  to  ensure  that  the  Middle  East  got 
its  fair  share  of  textiles. 

(d)  Production  and  Regional  Services 

The  struggle  for  imported  supplies  was  a  war  problem,  and  one  likely 
to  cease  after  the  war  when  normal  trade  could  be  resumed.  But  its 
corollary,  the  effort  to  increase  local  production,  at  once  entered  the  field 
of  possibly  permanent  economic  improvement;  and  it  was  in  this  field  that 
the  work  of  M.E.S.C.  had  its  chief  interest  for  the  future.  The  limitations 
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of  this  work  must  be  defined.  There  could  be  no  question  of  undertaking 
really  large  works  of  irrigation  or  land-reclamation,  both  because  short¬ 
term  views  had  to  prevail  and  because  there  could  be  no  large-scale 
import  of  capital  equipment.  M.E.S.C.  efforts  had  to  be  concentrated  on 
projects  which  might  yield  a  return  in  a  year  or  two  and  which  demanded 
only  reasonable  supplies  and  labour.  None  the  less,  many  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  were  of  considerable  interest. 

The  first  step,  as  always,  was  to  survey  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  area.  An  Anglo-American  Mission  was  sent  out  to  make  a  lightning 
survey  in  1942.1  Later,  in  1944,  a  more  thorough  and  prolonged  survey 
was  made  by  the  Middle  East  Scientific  Mission,  carried  out  by  Drs. 
A.  B.  Keen,  F.R.S.  (Deputy  Director  of  Rothamsted  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Station),  E.  B.  Worthington  (Director,  Freshwater  Biological 
Association),  H.  B.  Allen  (Near  East  Foundation),  and  N.  C.  Wright 
(Director,  Hannah  Institute  of  Dairy  Research).  The  final  reports  of  this 
Mission  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  economic  and  social  study 
of  the  whole  area.2 

The  agricultural  production  programme  demanded  competent  scien¬ 
tific  advice.  M.E.S.C.  was  able  slowly  to  build  up  a  small  but  highly 
qualified  group  of  advisers,  including  specialists  on  agricultural  machinery, 
soil  science,  irrigation  problems,  fisheries,  livestock,  land  tenure,  locust 
control,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects.  Their  services  were  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  the  whole  area,  and  more  than  half  their  time  was  spent  in  the 
field,  in  consultation  with  the  often  highly  qualified  but  rather  isolated 
staffs  of  the  various  Middle  Eastern  governments. 

The  problem  of  increasing  output  was  attacked  in  many  different  ways. 
A  good  deal  of  effort  was  devoted  to  the  supply  of  agricultural  machinery, 
particularly  tractors,  reapers  and  binders,  combine  harvesters,  and  small 
irrigation  pumps.  Some  work  was  done  on  soil  analysis;  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  seed;  on  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  sheep;  on 
artificial  fish-ponds;  on  pest  control  in  grain  stores;  on  the  introduction 
of  new  areas  for  growing  seed  potatoes  (Cyprus  and  Lebanon) ;  on  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers  (superphosphate  in  Egypt  from  Egyptian  phos¬ 
phate,  iron  pyrites  from  Cyprus,  and  sulphuric  acid  from  Suez  oil- 
refinery  waste),  and  the  utilization  of  town  refuse  (Boggiano-Pico  process, 
at  Beirut).  Major  enterprises  included  the  cultivation  of  more  than  30,000 
acres  of  new  land  in  Syria,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
machinery  and  motor  transport  to  bring  labour  from  outlying  villages; 
and  the  cutting  of  a  completely  new  system  of  canals  to  bring  the  water 

1  K.  A.  H.  Murray,  Director  of  the  Food  Division  of  M.E.S.C.,  Leonard  Elmhirst,  Ben 
Thibodeaux. 

2  The  reports  were  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  under  the  titles:  The  Agricultural 
Development  of  the  Middle  East,  Science  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Rural  Education  and  Welfare  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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of  the  Lita.nl  River  through  a  chain  of  foothills  to  irrigate  the  dry  coastal 
plain  of  southern  Lebanon.1 

A  very  special  effort  was  made  to  avert  danger  from  locusts.  The 
Middle  East  is  liable  to  severe  onslaughts  of  the  desert  locust,  with  a  peak 
period  of  attack  usually  falling  about  every  twelve  years.  Unfortunately, 
1943  and  1944  were  the  peak  years  of  the  cycle.  The  loss  of  possibly  a 
million  tons  of  grain  could  not  be  risked.  Under  the  scientific  direction 
of  Dr.  Uvarov,  head  of  the  world  Anti-Locust  Research  Centre  in  London, 
M.E.S.C.,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  army  and  Middle  Eastern 
governments,  and  with  help  from  India  and  Russia,  organized  a  number 
of  major  expeditions  for  locust  extermination.  Areas  covered  included 
the  mountains  of  Persia,  northern  'Iraq  and  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the 
remote  interior  of  Sa'udI  Arabia,  the  Yaman,  Eritrea,  Tripolitania,  and 
the  Sudan.  These  expeditions,  comprising  sometimes  more  than  a  com¬ 
pany  of  British  troops  and  directed  by  an  officer  of  the  colonial  entomo¬ 
logical  service,  were  fully  equipped  with  mechanical  transport,  wireless, 
and  (in  Persia)  aircraft.  They  were  able  not  only  to  carry  out  the  most 
intensive  attack  on  locust-breeding  areas  ever  made  but  to  increase  con¬ 
siderably  scientific  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  breeding  areas  of  this 
locust  group.2 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  more  spectacular  achievements  that  perhaps 
the  highest  value  of  M.E.S.C.  work  lay,  but  rather  in  the  day-to-day 
contact  and  consultation  on  the  widest  range  of  agricultural  problems. 
The  Agricultural  Production  section  in  Cairo  became  a  centre  for  the 
exchange  of  information  for  the  whole  Middle  East.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  the  area  were  common — they  were  naturally  concerned  with  dry-land 
farming,  irrigation  and  its  effect  on  soil,  pest  control,  soil  erosion,  and 
plant  and  animal  genetics  and  diseases.  Yet  little  had  been  done  hitherto 
to  pool  information  or  exchange  ideas,  partly  owing  to  national  jealousies, 
largely  because  no  regular  machinery  for  consultation  had  existed,  nor 
had  the  area  ever  been  considered  as  a  ‘region’  before.  The  growing 
sense  of  co-operative  effort  was  sharply  stimulated  by  the  holding  of  a 
Middle  East  Agricultural  Development  Conference  in  1944.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  attended  by  every  Middle  Eastern  government  (excluding 
Persia  and  Ethiopia  whose  problems  were  quite  different),  with  a  mixed 
and  very  friendly  delegation  of  Jewish  and  Arab  experts  from  Palestine. 
During  the  inside  of  a  week  papers  were  read  on  topics  of  common  interest 
by  many  different  delegates,  and  the  conference  finally  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  of  which  the  most  important  were  recommendations  for  the 

1  The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  small  corps  of  South  African  army  tunnel¬ 
ling  engineers,  released  for  this  work  by  special  permission  of  General  Smuts.  They  voluntarily 
delayed  repatriation  to  complete  it. 

1  Cf.  Boris  Petrovitch  Uvarov:  Locust  Research  and  Control,  ig2g-iggo  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951  : 
Colonial  Research  Publication,  no.  10),  pp.  20-33. 
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formation  of  a  Middle  East  Agricultural  Council  which  should  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  establishment,  eventually,  of  a  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  institute.1  This  proposal  was  not  implemented,  since  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  conference  were  later  passed  to  the  Economic  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Arab  League,  formed  later  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  Palestine  dispute  many  such  projects  were  lost. 
Nevertheless,  the  conference  was  not  without  results.  A  series  of  inter¬ 
change  visits  were  arranged  between  various  Middle  Eastern  countries  and 
duly  took  place;  and  an  idea  had  been  born  which  might  come  to  life 
again. 

Much  the  same  effort  was  made  to  increase  industrial  production  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  by  similar  methods.  Here,  however,  the  field  was 
more  limited.  In  the  first  place  the  area  lacked  the  basic  resources  for  full 
industrialization — although  rich  in  oil  it  was  without  iron  ore  or  coal 
and  several  other  essential  minerals.  Secondly,  although  there  was  an 
urgent  need  for  some  products  which  could  have  been  made  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  good  deal  of  care  had  to  be  taken  not  to  create  uneconomic 
industries  which  would  wither  away  altogether  when  lower-priced  and 
better-quality  goods  from  the  industrial  West  were  once  again  freely 
available.  The  war  and  consequent  shortages  acted  almost  as  a  high  tariff 
wall  behind  which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  create  a  number  of 
enterprises;  but  the  temptation  was  resisted.  A  few  essential  industries 
were  started,  either  because  they  could  hope  to  compete  successfully  in 
peace-time  or  as  purely  short-term  projects  in  which  capital  would  be 
repaid  in  three  to  four  years’  working  (with  correspondingly  high  selling 
prices).  In  most  cases  new  work  was  concerned  either  with  mining  of 
local  chemical  or  mineral  resources  or  with  the  utilization  of  waste  pro¬ 
ducts.  Mining  of  chromite  was  developed  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  aerial 
survey  also  led  to  working  of  ‘throna’  (natural  impure  sodium  carbonate) 
in  Egypt.  An  important  waste-extraction  industry  was  started  in  the 
making  of  sulphuric  acid  from  refinery  waste.  Some  production  of  sodium 
sulphide  was  begun,  and  there  were  developments  in  leather  tanning,  the 
manufacture  of  refractory  bricks,  and  in  the  chemical  industry  generally. 
A  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  jute  sacks  (for  the  grain  trade) 
was  started  in  Egypt,  and  a  huge  cardboard  and  wrapping-paper  fac¬ 
tory,  incomplete  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  completed  and  put  into 
production. 

These  were  small  doings;  but  this  account  is  again  bound  to  omit  the 
endless  small  services  in  advice  and  supply  and  hundreds  of  small  tech¬ 
nical  improvements  effected  by  the  industrial  staff  of  M.E.S.G.  in  the 
four  years  of  their  work.  The  future  industrial  development  of  the  Middle 

1  Cf.  Middle  East  Supply  Centre:  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Middle  East  Agricultural 
Development  (Cairo,  7-10  February  1944). 
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East  should  benefit  not  only  from  the  comprehensive  survey  work  carried 
out,  but  by  the  sober  concentration  on  genuinely  economic  and  local 
sources  of  wealth. 

Although  it  was  the  function  of  M.E.S.C.  chiefly  to  supply  essential 
drugs  and  supplies  for  epidemic  control,  the  impact  of  new  methods  and  of 
the  determinedly  optimistic  Western  view  of  the  possibility  of  eradicating 
age-old  diseases  was  markedly  felt  in  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
played  a  prominent  part  in  this  work.  The  first  supplies  of  atebrine  (an 
essential  substitute  for  quinine,  which  was  controlled  by  Japan)  were 
flown  to  the  Middle  East  from  the  United  States  in  1943.  An  energetic 
campaign  against  malaria  in  Upper  Egypt  received  strong  support  from 
M.E.S.C.,  and  120  tons  of ‘Paris  Green’  for  spraying  stagnant  water  were 
supplied  under  Lend-Lease  terms.  A  $6  million  pool  of  medical  supplies 
was  established  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  was 
expended  on  seeing  that  these  supplies  reached  the  real  sufferers  rather 
than  the  black  market.  The  development  of  the  new  anti-typhus  virus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  came  just  in  time  for  practical  application 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  again  Lend-Lease  was  used  to  bring  in  more 
than  3  million  cubic  centimetres  for  carefully  controlled  distribution  in 
threatened  districts.  Finally,  D.D.T.,  also  newly  developed,  began  to  be 
used  for  disinfestation  and  for  malarial  control. 

Middle  Eastern  health  problems  (some  of  the  worst  in  the  world) 
could  not  yield  simply  to  the  supply  of  a  few  new  drugs,  chemicals,  or 
vaccines :  basically  an  improvement  in  mass  education  and  sanitary  habits 
was  a  condition  of  any  lasting  improvement.  But  even  the  small  sample 
of  what  can  be  achieved  by  medical  science,  backed  by  an  energetic  atti¬ 
tude  to  a  public  health  service,  would  not  be  without  results  in  many 
Middle  Eastern  countries. 

(e)  Finance  and  Economics 

The  effect  of  war  on  the  financial  and  price  structure  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  economy  followed  familiar  lines.  The  area  was  faced  with  a 
savage  cut  in  commodity  supply  and  a  heavy  military  expenditure  by 
the  Allied  armies  operating  in  the  area — too  much  money  chasing  too 
few  goods.  Allied  military  expenditure,  which  had  been  running  roughly 
at  £ 6  million  in  1939,  had  jumped  to  £195  million  in  1943,  fell  slightly  to 
£130  million  in  1944,  and  slumped  down  steeply  in  1945.  If  these  figures 
are  set  against  the  cut  in  civilian  imports  from  5J  to  ij  million  tons  per 
year,  the  resulting  inflationary  pressure  is  not  hard  to  imagine.  The 
recipes  for  dealing  with  such  a  situation  were,  of  course,  fairly  well  known; 
the  difficulty  in  the  Middle  East  lay  in  their  application.  The  straight¬ 
forward  controls  would  be — (1)  high  taxation  to  absorb  purchasing  power; 
(2)  strict  rationing  and  strict  price  control  of  basic  foods  and  other 
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essentials;  (3)  freezing  of  wages  and  salaries;  (4)  allowing  luxury  prices 
to  rise  as  high  as  they  could  to  absorb  the  maximum  of  spare  purchasing 
power;  (5)  possibly  forced  loans. 

Most  of  these  measures  demanded  a  large  and  highly  efficient  civil 
service  experienced  in  the  operation  of  controls;  and  above  all  a  reason¬ 
ably  intelligent  and  co-operative  public.  In  the  Middle  East  both  these 
prerequisites  were  lacking.  None  of  the  governments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mandatory  government  in  Palestine,  had  much  experience  in 
detailed  economic  control.  Worse  still,  a  high  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  all  Middle  Eastern  countries  was  illiterate — in  'Iraq,  Persia,  and 
Sa'udi  Arabia,  the  number  of  people  who  could  have  read  a  ration  card, 
still  less  understood  it,  was  an  inconsiderable  fraction.  In  view  of  these 
adverse  factors,  it  is  remarkable  that  Middle  Eastern  economies  were  not 
thrown  more  completely  off  their  balance.  Control  was  most  successful 
in  the  Sudan,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus.  The  Levant  States,  'Iraq, 
and  Persia  suffered  a  very  serious  price  rise.  Cost-of-living  indexes  are 
not  precisely  comparable,  owing  to  different  methods  of  calculation.  But, 
taking  1939  as  100,  the  figures  in  January  1945  were — Egypt  293,  Palestine 
254,  the  Levant  States  620,  'Iraq  390,  Persia  699,  the  Sudan  160. 

All  methods  of  control,  except  the  forced  loan,  were  tried  in  various 
territories,  with  varying  success.  In  addition,  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
was  sold  as  a  means  of  absorbing  hoarded  currency.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  effective  controls  were  in  the  rationing  and  price  control  of  essentials, 
and  here  the  partly  effective  control  of  M.E.S.C.  over  the  distribution  of 
imported  goods  and  the  governmental  control  of  grain  through  the  Wheat 
Collection  Schemes  were  of  outstanding  importance.  M.E.S.C.  was  able 
to  make  it  a  condition  of  supply  that  scarce  essentials  should  be  fairly 
distributed  at  controlled  prices.  In  taking  this  attitude  it  was  fair  to  insist 
that  the  British  and  American  publics  were  not  prepared  to  go  short  of 
supplies  and  to  risk  their  sailors  and  ships  in  order  to  put  enormous 
profits  into  the  hands  of  Middle  East  black-marketeers.  In  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tires,  cotton  textiles,  and  some  medical  supplies,  M.E.S.C.  rigidly 
insisted  that  the  receiving  Government  should  establish  a  satisfactory 
scheme  for  distribution  according  to  need  and  essential  use  before  supplies 
were  released.  Naturally,  such  controls  were  easier  to  operate  when 
M.E.S.C.  or  a  local  government  had  direct  physical  control  of  supplies. 
In  the  case  of  goods  ordered  by  private  traders  under  the  import-licence 
system  there  was  an  unavoidable  gap,  and  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of 
imported  merchandise  found  its  way  into  the  wrong  hands  at  the  wrong 
prices — for  example,  some  cork  imported  under  licence  for  essential  pur¬ 
poses  found  its  way  into  the  high-heeled  shoes  of  the  fashionable  ladies  of 
Cairo.  Rationing  was  probably  most  effective  in  the  British-controlled 
territories  and  in  Egypt;  and,  with  a  few  conspicuous  failures,  it  worked 
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well.  The  situation  in  the  Levant  States,  'Iraq,  and  Persia  was  far  less 
satisfactory.  Undoubtedly  the  towns  suffered  all  the  ill  effects  of  inflation. 
But  the  villagers,  although  virtually  unable  to  buy  consumer  goods,  were 
at  least  self-sufficient  in  home-produced  food,  and  there  was  little  evidence 
of  acute  suffering  on  a  large  scale. 

Certain  social  problems  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  which  de¬ 
veloped  from  war-time  controls.  First,  there  was  a  very  wide  margin 
between  the  price  of  imported  goods  from  the  West,  still  at  quite  reasonable 
levels,  and  the  local  prices.  It  was  a  little  hard  for  British  and  American 
exporters — and  Governments — to  hand  the  resulting  profit  as  a  free 
gift  to  Middle  Eastern  traders.  But  proposals  to  clap  on  some  type 
of  import  taxation  could  not  be  devised  without  great  administrative 
costs,  and  in  fact  Middle  Eastern  Governments  and  traders  pocketed  the 
difference. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  lay  in  the  difference  of  price  levels  between 
the  south-west  and  north-east  of  the  whole  area.  Trade  could  flow  easily 
north-eastwards;  but  with  so  few  goods  and  with  blocked  currencies  this 
natural  flow  did  not  even  cut  price  levels.  In  consequence,  surpluses 
arising  in  the  north-east  were  almost  unsaleable.  Although  the  British 
Government  were  anxious  for  wheat,  although  countries  in  the  south-west 
of  the  Middle  East  were  in  desperate  need,  it  was  difficult  to  persuade 
anyone  to  purchase  the  Syrian  grain  surplus  of  1944  at  £50  a  ton  when 
Australian  wheat  was  reaching  Aden  at  £25.  In  1941,  when  shipping 
was  all-important,  to  save  a  ship  from  Australia  was  worth  almost  any 
financial  loss;  but  by  1944,  with  the  Mediterranean  reopened,  things 
were  rather  different.  This  was  not  an  isolated  case;  trade  between  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries  was  very  seriously  blocked  from  1 942  onwards,  nor 
could  any  economic  or  financial  juggling  do  much  to  start  it  moving  again. 

(/)  The  Last  Days  of  War  Controls 

By  July  1944,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  invasion  of  Normandy  was 
firmly  established  and  that  the  Russian  armies  were  rolling  the  Germans 
back  on  the  eastern  front,  the  continued  necessity  of  strict  import  control 
in  the  Middle  East  came  into  serious  question.  Naturally,  there  were 
many  interests  eager  to  see  the  last  of  M.E.S.C.  Middle  Eastern  traders 
and  governments,  much  as  they  had  benefited,  were  impatient  of  the 
detailed  Anglo-American  stranglehold  on  their  economic  sovereignty,  and 
convinced  themselves  prematurely  that  a  flood  of  much-needed  goods 
could  be  made  available  if  M.E.S.C.  would  stand  aside.  There  were  also 
strong  American  and  less  strong  British  commercial  interests  eager  to 
start  early  in  the  battle  for  Middle  Eastern  markets :  finally,  it  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  difficult  to  hold  staff  in  the  Middle  East,  since  the 
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servicemen  who  formed  the  backbone  of  M.E.S.C.  were  beginning  to  be 
due  for  repatriation. 

In  fact,  the  supply  situation  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  some 
of  the  most  acute  difficulties — for  example,  in  textile  supply — were  to 
occur  in  the  late  autumn  of  1944.  However,  it  was  decided  to  institute  a 
substantial  measure  of  decontrol.  Most  foods  handled  under  the  pool 
system,  certain  other  very  bulky  commodities  and  a  ‘short’ — but  actually 
considerable — list  of  commodities  in  very  short  supply  were  retained 
under  direct  M.E.S.C.  control.  For  all  other  items  M.E.S.C.  control  was 
completely  relaxed,  and  it  was  left  to  Middle  Eastern  Governments  to 
retain  what  portions  of  their  import-licensing  system  they  desired — most 
in  fact  retained  completely  powers  which  they  found  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  economic  control. 

Financial  problems  now  began  to  assume  critical  importance.  Nearly 
all  Middle  Eastern  countries  had  accumulated  large,  some  enormous, 
sterling  balances  during  the  war,  while  the  dollar  earnings  had  been,  by 
agreement,  absorbed  in  the  sterling-area  dollar  pool.  An  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  the  unfreezing  of  these  credits  and  a  liberal  ration  of  dollars 
was  now  put  forward.  The  British  Treasury  was  quite  unable  to  agree 
to  a  tenth  of  these  demands;  and  in  1945  agreements  were  negotiated  by 
which  Egypt  and  certain  other  non-British  territories  were  allotted  an 
extremely  modest  ration  of  dollars.  The  era  of  post-war  competition  and 
the  irritating  and  slow  business  of  re-establishing  some  post-war  system  of 
international  trade  was  opening.  In  such  a  time  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
that  M.E.S.C.,  as  a  supply  organization,  could  survive  as  an  Anglo- 
American  unit.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  joint  body  to  organize  competition 
between  its  constituent  members.  But  because  the  control  and  supply 
functions  of  M.E.S.C.  and  the  military-political  functions  of  the  Minister 
Resident  were  bound  to  die  with  the  emergency  which  had  called  them 
into  being,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  more  positive  regional  service  deve¬ 
loped  by  M.E.S.C.  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  the  Middle 
East  should  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  imposed  in  any  way;  but  British  policy  was  moving  towards 
a  conception  of  a  regional  scientific  and  economic  advisory  service  to  be 
made  available  at  the  free  wish  of  Middle  Eastern  Governments  and  to 
keep  alive  and  develop  some  of  the  co-operative  experiments  fathered 
originally  by  M.E.S.C.  The  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Middle  East 
Office,  by  which  this  policy  was  to  be  implemented,  belongs  properly  to 
post-war  history.  By  the  late  autumn  of  1945  the  office  of  Minister 
Resident  had  been  abolished,  and  M.E.S.C.  wound  up.  Its  functions  on 
the  supply  side  were  handed  over  mainly  to  the  commercial  secretariat 
of  the  British  diplomatic  missions,  its  functions  in  advisory  service  to  the 
new  Middle  East  Office.  A  new  chapter  now  began  in  the  Middle  East. 
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(g)  Some  Comments  on  Economic  Regionalism  in  the  Middle  East, 

1 94i-5 

This  account  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  Middle  East  in  war-time 
is  necessarily  incomplete  and  abbreviated.  The  problems  handled  by  the 
Office  of  the  Minister  Resident,  M.E.S.C.,  the  three  Services,  and  the 
Middle  Eastern  governments  covered  the  whole  range  of  economic  life. 
Perhaps  enough  has  been  recorded  to  give  some  hint  of  the  major  diffi¬ 
culties  and,  still  more,  of  the  major  possibilities  disclosed.  Some  attempt 
to  assess  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience  may  help  to  provide 
perspective. 

Politically,  the  Middle  East  occupied  a  key  position.  Economic  in¬ 
stability  in  that  area  was  not  only  dangerous  to  Allied  forces  using  it  as 
a  base  in  war;  it  was  a  continual  menace  to  world  peace.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  social-economic  problems  of  the  area  had  been 
growing  more  explosive.  The  danger  lay  in  the  rapid  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  without  a  comparable  increase  in  cultivated  area  or  of  other  pro¬ 
ductive  resources;  in  the  grave  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth; 
and  in  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  administration.  An  increase  in 
productive  resources  must  depend  mainly  on  agriculture ;  and  this  implied 
an  agricultural  reform  which  would  sweep  away  the  ‘feudal’  system  of 
land  tenure  and  find  new  capital  for  the  full  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  soil.  While  in  Egypt  itself  there  was  a  sharply  defined  limit  to  the 
cultivable  area,  there  were  large  sections  of  Syria  which  could  be  brought 
into  more  regular  and  efficient  cultivation,  and  smaller  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  East.  The  livestock  industry  of  the  whole  area  could 
be  vastly  improved,  and  in  many  cases  methods  of  cultivation  and  imple¬ 
ments  used  were  far  behind  Western  standards.  Agricultural  development 
depended,  first,  on  land  reform;  secondly,  on  a  great  improvement  in  the 
health  and  simple  education  of  the  cultivator;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  scientific  techniques  and  machinery,  which  could  not  operate 
with  real  effect  until  the  first  two  conditions  were  at  least  in  part  fulfilled. 

An  improvement  in  food  supply  and  health  services  was  likely,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  accelerate  rather  than  check  the  growth  of  population.  It 
followed  that  secondary  outlets  in  industry  must  be  found  for  the  labour 
force.  Experience  suggested  that  some  quite  considerable  industries  con¬ 
cerned  with  food-processing,  the  treatment  of  oilseed  husks  after  pressing, 
minor  metalwork,  glass  and  chemical  industries,  and  some  form  of 
utility  production  could  be  developed.  Here  again,  health  and  education 
came  first. 

This  diagnosis  suggested  at  once  how  much  Western  civilization  had  to 
give  the  Middle  East  in  the  two  forms  in  which  the  West  was  pre-eminent 
— scientific  technique  and  organized  social  service.  The  peculiar  interest 
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of  the  work  of  M.E.S.C.  lay  in  the  fact  that,  having  a  footing  in  the  Middle 
East  through  the  necessities  of  war,  it  was  able  for  a  brief  period  to  make 
available  the  services  of  scientists  and  administrative  advisers  on  a  fair 
scale  and  on  a  regional  basis.  The  foregoing  account  has  not,  indeed, 
mentioned  more  than  half  of  the  conferences  and  ideas  for  co-operation 
which  actually  developed.  Regional  conferences  on  the  control  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  on  transport  development,  on  the  co-ordination  of  statistics,  on 
financial  methods,  and  on  locust  control  were  held  in  1942  and  1944; 
and  suggestions  were  made  for  geological  survey,  co-ordination  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  recording  and  forecasting,  co-ordinated  census  of  population,  and 
Customs  union. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  no  lasting  progress  would  be  made  while 
activities  of  this  kind,  however  beneficial,  were  organized  by  Great 
Powers  exercising  political  domination  or  military  occupation  of  the  area. 
The  Agricultural  Development  Conference,  which  could  be  taken  as  the 
high  spot  of  Middle  Eastern  co-operation,  could  not  carry  its  resolutions 
into  effect  while  they  were  felt  to  be  inspired  by  ‘outsiders’.  The  work  of 
M.E.S.C.  in  this  field  was  experimental  pioneering.  It  should  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  all  Middle  Eastern  governments  to  the  possibilities  of  fruit¬ 
ful  regional  co-operation  in  ways  which  should  not  raise  difficult  political 
issues  or  infringe  national  sovereignties.  Many  Middle  Eastern  problems 
were  in  fact  international — in  particular  the  control  of  the  head- waters  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates-Tigris.  They  were  capable  of  solution  with¬ 
out  close  political  federation.  They  were  not,  however,  capable  of  quick 
solution  without  considerable  scientific  assistance  from  the  West,  with  the 
corollary  that  this  help  must  be  disinterested  and,  in  particular,  free  either 
from  direct  political  motive  or  any  attempt  at  commercial  domination. 

How  far  such  help  could  be  given  jointly  by  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and,  possibly,  other  Powers  was  a  doubtful  question.  M.E.S.C.  experience 
of  complete  integration  in  a  single  agency  was  a  mixed  one.  While  the 
overriding  urgencies  of  war  pressed  heavily  on  both  countries,  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  complete.  But  even  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1943,  when  James 
Landis  was  appointed,  it  was  clear  that  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  British 
motives  in  establishing  a  detailed  control  of  trade  in  a  large  undeveloped 
area  was  showing  in  large  sections  of  American  opinion.  No  one  could 
have  been  a  more  whole-hearted  exponent  of  Anglo-American  co-opera¬ 
tion  than  the  Director-General  of  M.E.S.C.,  Commander  Jackson;  no 
one  could  have  gone  farther  to  welcome  assistance  and  meet  different 
points  of  view  with  concession.  Yet  from  the  first  moment  when  questions 
of  post-war  trade  began  to  be  raised,  or  even  when  any  consideration 
whatever  except  the  saving  of  shipping  space  was  mentioned  in  deciding 
whether  Middle  East  orders  should  be  routed  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  United  States,  it  at  once  became  clear  that  all  was  not  well  between 
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the  two  partners  in  M.E.S.C.  These  differences,  which  developed  far 
more  strongly  in  1944  and  1945,  were  not  purely  on  narrow  trade  prob¬ 
lems.  They  sprang  from  a  fundamentally  different  conception  of  the 
probable  future  of  international  trade  and  economic  action.  The  British 
economic  staff  in  the  Middle  East  had  laboriously  built  up  a  system  of 
control  in  moments  of  acute  crisis  which  had  largely  been  overcome  before 
there  was  considerable  American  participation  in  M.E.S.C.  The  con¬ 
trols  worked;  and,  moreover,  gave  an  opportunity  for  more  constructive 
economic  planning  and  co-ordination  in  an  area  which  cried  out  for  just 
such  action.  This  was  the  typical  and  traditional  British  cast  of  thought, 
seen  in  many  areas  of  the  world  where  the  subsidiary  activities  of  British 
soldiers  and  administrators  so  often  outlasted  the  temporary  emergency 
which  put  them  in  control  of  foreign  territory- — it  was  deeper  than 
Socialism,  which  was  probably  not  the  prevailing  creed  of  the  Middle 
East  staff.  The  American  tradition  was  in  many  ways  opposed.  They  saw 
in  the  M.E.S.C.  system  a  maze  of  detailed  controls  which  outraged  every 
American  conception  of  free  trade  and  free  enterprise.  Where  the  British 
saw  a  glorious  opportunity  the  Americans  saw  a  hateful  necessity,  to  be 
abolished  at  the  first  possible  moment.  Such  a  gap  could  have  been 
bridged,  particularly  if  the  purely  restrictive  functions  of  M.E.S'.C.  had 
been  under  one  roof  and  the  constructive  regional  services,  which  appealed 
in  many  ways  to  the  best  American  thought  and  to  which  American 
officials  made  a  most  valuable  contribution,  had  been  clearly  distinct 
under  another.  But  the  intrusion  of  American  rivalry  in  1944  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  M.E.S.C.  as  a  combined  agency.  Moreover,  the  develop¬ 
ing  dollar  problem  was  particularly  irritating  to  Americans.1  They  saw 
Middle  Eastern  importers  begging  to  be  allowed  to  place  orders  in  the 
United  States  and  being  firmly  told  by  the  British  Treasury  that  no  more 
dollars  could  be  spared  and  that  orders  should  be  placed  in  the  sterling 
area.  They  saw  American  war  equipment  rusting  in  the  Middle  East 
because  the  British  gave  the  unacceptable  alternatives  of  accepting  pay¬ 
ment  in  sterling  or  shipping  it  back  to  the  United  States.  These  two  issues 
alone  were  enough  to  put  just  that  strain  on  relationships  which  a  com¬ 
bined  agency  could  not  survive.  The  strain  was  at  the  top.  Until  the  last 
day  of  M.E.S.C.’s  existence  British  and  Americans  were  working  happily 
side  by  side  at  all  levels  both  in  Cairo  and  in  M.E.S.C.  branches  all  over 
the  area.  A  purely  advisory  and  scientific  joint  service  would  probably 
have  continued  to  work,  but  it  was  impossible  to  combine  this  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  organization  which  so  unavoidably  touched  trade  issues  and  major 
differences  of  outlook. 

From  the  purely  British  standpoint  the  lessons  of  the  Middle  East 

1  Cf.  M.  W.  Wilmington’s  ‘reappraisal’  of  M.E.S.C.,  Middle  East  Journal,  Spring  1952,  vi. 
161-5. 
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experiment  were  fourfold.  First,  it  revealed  rich  possibilities  of  a  future 
relationship  with  the  Arab  world  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  and  economic 
services  provided  as  between  equals.  It  showed,  moreover,  that  advice 
in  administrative  technique,  and  particularly  in  economic  control  and 
the  organization  of  major  services  of  health  and  education,  might  be  of 
equal  importance  to  services  in  the  purely  technical  field. 

Second,  it  revealed  a  gap  in  the  pre-war  organization  of  diplomatic 
missions  in  the  area.  Some  greater  facility  for  consultation  was  certainly 
needed,  and  the  services  of  the  Minister  Resident  and  of  M.E.S.C.  were 
of  high  value  for  this  purpose  alone. 

Third,  it  showed  the  great  range  of  services  which  could  be  provided 
by  the  commercial  secretaries  of  the  British  missions.  One  overworked 
commercial  secretary  could  not  hope  to  cover  the  range  of  economic  and 
commercial  work  which  could  legitimately  be  carried  out  to  the  immense 
benefit  both  of  Britain  and  of  the  foreign  Governments  concerned. 

Finally,  it  raised  in  acute  form  the  need  for  a  full  supply  of  first-rate 
scientific  staff  for  a  semi-developed  region.  Such  success  as  was  achieved 
by  M.E.S.C.  was  achieved  because  a  few  top-ranking  men  were  in  control 
of  development  policy  and  because  highly  qualified  economic  advice  was 
available.  Most  of  these  men  were  available  only  through  the  necessities 
of  war;  many  were  in  uniform. 

Britain  and  the  United  States  established  the  regional  economic  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Middle  East  initially  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  But  the 
experience  gained  pointed  a  way  quite  clearly  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  method  both  in  the  Middle  East  of  the  future  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Political  tact  of  a  high  order  was  needed  to  create  an  atmosphere 
favourable  to  such  services;  officials  of  high  quality  were  necessary  to 
provide  them. 


(xi)  The  Egyptian  Bid  for  Independence,  January-February  1942 

In  return  for  the  greater  co-operation  of  Hasan  Sabri’s  Government  in  the 
war  effort,1  the  British  Government  gave  Egypt  timely  economic  aid. 
Italy’s  entry  into  the  war  had  closed  the  Mediterranean  to  all  but  the 
most  essential  convoys,  and  her  position  in  the  Red  Sea  made  navigation 
by  that  route  also  problematical.  Consequently,  there  was  a  risk  that  the 
entire  1940  cotton  crop  might  be  left  as  a  dead  loss  on  Egypt’s  hands, 
with  disastrous  effects  on  her  economy  and  an  incalculable  adverse  re¬ 
action  upon  the  security  and  efficient  working  of  the  growing  base 
installations  of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  On  7  August  1940,  therefore, 
the  British  Government  undertook  to  buy  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  that 
year  at  an  agreed  price  which  Alexandria  cotton  circles  regarded  as  good 

1  See  above,  p.  40. 
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or  even  generous  considering  world  conditions;  Britain  would  carry  the 
whole  cost  of  any  loss  incurred,  but  would  share  any  net  profit  equally 
with  the  Egyptian  Government,  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  welfare  of  the  fallahln d  The  agreement  was  received  with 
general  relief  in  Egypt,  though  there  were  some  who  were  disappointed 
that  a  surplus  of  70,000  tons  remaining  from  the  previous  season  was  not 
included  in  the  purchase.  Nevertheless,  Britain  had  bought  about  double 
the  quantity  which  would  have  sufficed  her  normal  commercial  require¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  bulk  of  the  purchase  would  remain  in 
store  in  Alexandria.2 

Meanwhile,  the  Egyptian  politicians  continued  to  debate  the  technical 
question  of  belligerence,  although  the  British  military  authorities  were 
probably  more  interested  in  obtaining  Egyptian  administrative  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  their  own  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  Egyptian  intervention  might 
have  become  an  additional  embarrassment  if  it  had  been  followed  by 
heavy  raids  on  Cairo.3  The  British  had  tentatively  suggested  that,  as  the 
Egyptian  army  by  the  wish  of  the  Government  was  avoiding  becoming 
involved  in  hostilities,  Britain  should  buy  back,  for  the  use  of  the  Middle 
East  forces  which  were  dangerously  under-equipped  and  now  had  to  be 
supplied  by  the  long  Cape  Route,  some  of  the  new  equipment  which 
Britain  had  recently  supplied  to  Egypt;  but,  though  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  understood  to  have  welcomed  this  suggestion,  the  army  objected 
for  reasons  of  prestige.  The  Minister  of  Defence  stated  on  17  July  that  the 
Government  had  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  the  army’s  retaining  all  the 
arms  and  equipment  in  its  possession;  it  would  continue  to  occupy  its 
present  stations,  and  the  Government  would  strengthen  it  in  numbers 
and  equipment.4  On  21  August,  by  which  time  some  ten  persons  had 
been  killed  and  over  thirty  injured  in  air-raids  on  Alexandria,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  unanimously  resolved  that  Egypt  should  defend  herself  ‘if 
her  territories  or  armies  were  attacked’.5  When  on  13  September  the 
Italian  forces  crossed  the  Egyptian  frontier,  al-Balagh  declared  that  they 
would  find  British  and  Egyptian  troops  fighting  side  by  side,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  were  convinced  that  ‘their  own  and  the  British  [.sic]  means  of 
defence  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome’;6  but  almost  immediately  an 
excuse  for  further  inaction  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  Government’s 

1  An  allocation  of  £4  million  from  this  source  was  made  in  1950  to  a  scheme  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  rural  water-supplies  (cf.  Mideast  Mirror,  a  Review  of  the  Week  .  .  .  by  the  Arab  News  Agency, 
30  September  1950,  p.  14). 

2  The  Times,  29  July  and  8  August  1940;  Great  Britain  and  the  East,  15  August  1940,  p.  133. 

3  Considering  the  necessity  which  might  arise  of  a  withdrawal  to  a  defence  line  along  the 
western  margin  of  the  Delta,  however,  Churchill  wrote  on  16  August:  ‘The  Egyptian  Army  must 
be  made  to  play  its  part  in  support  of  the  Delta  front’  (Churchill,  ii.  382;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  432). 

4  The  Times,  19  July  1940;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  45. 

5  The  Times,  26  August  1940. 

6  Reported  by  Egyptian  Gazette,  16  September;  verbatim  quotation,  18  September  1940. 
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confidence  in  the  British  ability  to  check  the  invasion,  or  in  the  argument 
that  the  Italian  advance  was  not  really  an  attack  on  Egypt,  but  only  a 
tactical  manoeuvre.1 

On  19  September,  three  days  after  the  Italians  had  reached  the  hamlet 
of  SidI  Barrani  fifty  miles  east  of  the  frontier,  Ahmad  Mahir,  leader  of 
the  Sa'dist  Party2  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  an 
important  speech  at  the  provincial  town  of  Mansura,  in  which  he  argued 
that  Egyptians  should  as  one  man  defend  their  independence  and  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  territories.  He  based  his  argument  on  considerations 
of  national  self-interest  that  were  to  prove  prophetic  of  the  course  of 
Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations  after  the  war: 

If  we  accept  this  position  [non-belligerence],  we  shall  pay  for  it  dearly.  What 
shall  we  be  able  to  say  to  our  Allies  when  war  ends?  .  .  .  ‘Now  leave  us  to  run  our 
own  affairs?’  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  they  should  reply  to  us:  ‘You  are  unable 
to  carry  out  the  duty  of  defending  your  country.  Experience  proved  that  more 
than  once.  How  can  we  leave  you  to  become  the  victim  of  some  other  attack? 
We  are  going  to  stay  here  for  your  own  good  and  to  watch  over  you.’3 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  followed  on  21  September,  Ahmad  Mahir 
and  his  second  in  command  in  the  Sa'dist  Party,  Mahmud  Fahmi  an- 
Nuqrashl,  proposed  that  war  should  be  declared  on  Italy.  When  their 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  entire  remainder  of  the  Cabinet,  the  four 
Sa'dist  Ministers  resigned.  The  Cabinet  resolved  instead  to  increase 
the  Egyptian  army  by  5,000  men  and  proclaimed  full  martial  law  for 
the  whole  of  the  country;  and  in  accepting  the  Sa'dists’  resignations  the 
Prime  Minister  declared  his  opposition  to  thrusting  the  country  into  the 
furnace  of  war  without  obvious  advantage  or  necessity ;  it  was  more  prudent 
and  more  expedient  to  take  time  until  vital  secret  intentions  were  dis¬ 
closed.  This  political  crisis  set  the  seal  on  the  policy  of  Egyptian  non- 
belligerence.  While  the  Egyptian  administrative  machine,  corporate 
bodies  and  individuals,  and  Egyptian  army  units  continued  to  assist  the 
Allied  cause,  the  politicians’  attitude  to  the  war  remained  passive.  The 
politicians  were  stirred  into  reluctant  action  from  time  to  time  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Great  Power  fighting  on  Egyptian  soil,  but  exhibited 
little  spontaneous  activity  in  this  respect.  Their  principal  activity,  in  fact, 

1  al-Balagh,  19  and  20  September,  Rosa  ’l-Tusuf,  quoted  in  Bourse  Isgyptienne,  20  September  1940. 

2  On  the  breaking  away  of  this  party  from  the  Wafd  in  1937-8,  see  Philip  Graves:  ‘The  Story 
of  the  Egyptian  Crisis’,  Nineteenth  Century,  March  1938,  p.  297.  Ahmad  Mahir  was  the  younger 
brother  of  'All  Mahir,  but  unlike  him  in  both  physique  and  temperament :  'All,  ‘slight,  reserved, 
somewhat  aloof  and  ceremonious  in  his  manner’ ;  Ahmad,  ‘stout,  jovial,  unaffected’  (Jean  Lugol: 
Egypt  and  World  War  II,  trans.  from  the  French  by  A.  G.  Mitchell  (Cairo,  Societe  Orientale  de 
Publicite,  1945),  p.  107).  Ahmad  had  mellowed  after  a  dubious  period  in  his  early  political 
career  (cf.  Survey  for  1925,  i.  224),  and  was  among  those  who  favoured  an  Egyptian  declaration 
of  war  from  September  1939  onwards  (Lugol,  op.  cit.  p.  34,  note).  As  Prime  Minister  he  fell  to 
an  extremist’s  bullet  after  declaring  war  on  the  Axis  in  February  1945  (see  below,  p.  266). 

3  Egyptian  press  of  20  September  1940. 
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remained  on  the  plane  of  the  customary  party  and  personal  manoeuvres, 
as  if  they  were  some  remote  fauna  of  the  marine  depths,  their  detachment 
disturbed  only  when  the  storm  of  war  raging  above  the  surface  rose  to  a 
pitch  of  exceptional  fury.  The  resignation  of  the  Sa'dist  Ministers  caused 
the  weekly  Akhir  Sa’a  to  review  in  candid  terms  the  political  outlook  of 
Egypt: 

The  Liberal-Constitutionalists  were  very  much  of  the  same  mind  as  the  Wafd 
in  maintaining  the  demand  that  Britain  should  promise  to  evacuate  Egypt  after 
the  war,  to  recognize  Egyptian  rights  in  the  Sudan,  and  to  modify  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty.  People  were  asking  why  Egyptians  should  fight  to  avert  a  possible 
Italian  occupation  in  order  to  maintain  an  actual  British  one.  If  Britain  would 
give  the  undertakings  now  demanded,  the  Italian  claim  to  be  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  Egypt  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  any  further  advance  would  prove 
their  aggressive  designs.1 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  14  No¬ 
vember  the  sixty-five-year-old  Prime  Minister  collapsed  and  died  of 
heart  failure  while  reading  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.2  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  a  new  Cabinet,  much  like  the  previous  one,  was  formed  by 
Husain  Sirri,  a  well-known  non-party  civil  engineer  who  had  been  suc¬ 
cessively  Minister  of  Public  Works,  National  Defence,  and  Finance.  The 
Wafd  refused  to  support  the  new  Government,  and  the  Sa'dists  announced 
that  they  too  would  remain  in  opposition,  though  ready  to  collaborate 
with  the  Government  on  vital  national  issues. 

The  Italian  advance  had  come  to  a  standstill  east  of  Sidi  Barrani  on 
16  September,  probably  because  they  had  outrun  their  supply  line.  On 
the  26th  Admiral  Raeder  told  Hitler  that  he  doubted  whether  the  Italians 
alone  could  accomplish  the  capture  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  pressed  for 
German  participation.  Hitler,  who  had  sent  General  von  Thoma  to 
Libya  to  report  on  the  situation,  offered  Mussolini  at  their  meeting  at  the 
Brenner  on  4  October  the  participation  of  one  German  armoured  division 
in  the  Western  Desert.  The  Italians,  however,  did  not  want  to  be  out¬ 
shone  in  their  own  theatre  of  war.  Mussolini  declined  the  German  offer 
until  the  third  stage  of  the  projected  advance,  that  from  Marsa  Matruh 
to  Alexandria;  but  instead  of  pressing  the  attack  in  the  Western  Desert 
he  blundered,  with  the  minimum  of  consultation  with  the  Germans,  into 
what  he  hoped  would  be  the  easy  invasion  of  Greece.3 

1  Quoted  by  Bourse  Egyptienne,  28  September  1940.  The  Wafd  had  submitted  their  demands  in 

a  memorandum  to  the  British  Ambassador  on  1  April  1940  (text  in  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1940, 
pp.  228-31).  • 

2  Axis  propaganda  immediately  declared  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  British  Secret 
Service;  and  after  the  sudden  collapse  on  27  November,  also  caused  by  heart  failure,  of  the  new 
Minister  of  National  Defence  who  had  opposed  Egypt’s  entry  into  the  war,  the  rumours  were 
elaborated  with  the  most  circumstantial,  if  improbable,  details  ( Volkischer  Beobachter,  15-17, 
29-30  November,  16  December  1940). 

3  See  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  pp.  105,  1 12,  125-6,  128-9;  Liddell  Hart:  The  Other  Side  of  the 
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The  expulsion  of  the  Italians  from  Egyptian  territory,  in  the  counter¬ 
offensive  which  began  on  9  December  19401  and  culminated  in  the 
capture  of  Benghazi  on  6  February  1941,  was  hailed  throughout  Egypt 
with  unbounded  delight.  The  sudden  relief  from  the  threat  of  an  Italian 
occupation  provided  compensation  for  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  presence  of  large  foreign  military  forces,  and  ungrudging  admiration 
was  expressed  for  the  British  action.  No  one  could  now  doubt,  wrote  al- 
Ahram  on  15  December  1940,  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  Egypt’s  safety,  and  that  the  sacrifices  made  by  Egypt 
in  fulfilment  of  her  part  of  the  treaty  were  only  the  price  she  must  pay  for 
benefits  received.  Anglo-Egyptian  friendship  had,  moreover,  been  consoli¬ 
dated  by  recent  events,  and  all  Egyptians  had  come  to  realize  that  the 
treaty  was  a  matter  not  only  of  written  documents  but  also  of  common 
destinies  and  interests.  There  was,  however,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
Egypt’s  contribution  to  the  victory.  Al-Musawwar  wrote  (20  December 
1940)  that  the  action  taken  by  Egypt  against  Italy  and  Italian  property 
and  nationals  in  Egypt  went  far  beyond  the  legal  demands  of  the  Treaty. 
‘But  the  most  potent  and  effective  action  taken  by  Egypt  was  that  she 
did  not  declare  war  on  Italy’,  thus  protecting  the  communications  and 
supplies  of  the  fighting  forces.  There  was  no  Minister  or  government 
department  that  did  not  devote  immense  time  and  effort  to  meeting  the 
daily  and  hourly  demands  of  British  military  headquarters,  even  putting 
these  before  the  needs  of  the  Egyptian  people,  who  for  their  part  bore  all 
this  because  they  knew  that  ‘joint  defence’  was  in  the  interests  of  both 
parties.  ‘This  was  a  stupendous  Egyptian  activity’;  and  once  it  was 
realized  that  modern  warfare  was  a  matter  of  preparation  and  supplies, 
and  that  the  ‘civilian  army’  was  just  as  important  as  the  fighting  army, 
it  would  be  understood  ‘why  the  Egyptian  nation  clamoured  for  joy  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  latest  news  of  the  victory,  for  it  sees  with  perfect  justice 
that  it  has  the  right  to  say  that  it  too  was  victorious,  it  too  recovered  its 
territories,  it  too  took  prisoners  and  fought  and  won’.  This  ‘combined 
strategy  in  the  field  and  out  of  the  field’  was  an  outstanding  achievement 
by  the  diplomats  and  military  leaders  in  both  countries,  and  should  be 
maintained  and  perpetuated.2 

Hill,  pp.  233-6;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  598-9;  Eng.  version,  p.  398;  Helmuth  Greiner:  Die  oberste 
Wehrmachtfuhrung,  1939-1943  (Wiesbaden,  Limes  Verlag  [1951]),  pp.  175-88,  203. 

1  Mussolini  told  Franco  on  12  February  1941  that  an  Italian  offensive  had  been  planned  for 
between  15  and  18  December  (cf.  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  632;  Eng.  version,  p.  420) ;  but  Wavell  dryly 
commented  that  ‘the  enemy  had  so  far  shown  little  enterprise  or  power  of  manoeuvre’  ( Despatch 
iii,  para.  13). 

2  al-Musawwar,  20  December  1940.  This  atmosphere  of  complacency  was  momentarily  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  phrase  in  Churchill’s  broadcast  to  the  Italian  people  of  23  December,  in  which  he 
asked:  ‘Where  was  the  need  to  invade  Egypt,  which  is  under  British  protection?’  ( The  Times, 
24  December  1940).  The  phrase  touched  the  Egyptians  on  the  raw.  Their  Prime  Minister 
requested  its  elucidation,  and  Eden  had  to  disclaim  that  it  carried  any  implications  of  a  British 
protectorate;  cf.  below,  p.  260. 
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From  io  January  1941  onwards  Wavell  received  repeated  directions 
from  the  War  Cabinet  that,  in  order  that  the  largest  possible  army  and 
air  forces  should  be  sent  from  the  Middle  East  to  assist  the  Greeks  against 
an  expected  German  attack  through  Bulgaria,  Gyrenaica  was  to  be  held 
with  the  minimum  forces  necessary  to  secure  the  flank  of  the  Egyptian 
base.1 2  He  subsequently  admitted 

having  taken  considerable  risk  in  Cyrenaica.  .  .  .  My  estimate  at  that  time  was 
that  Italians  in  Tripolitania  could  be  disregarded  and  that  Germans  were 
unlikely  to  accept  the  risk  of  sending  large  bodies  of  armoured  troops  to  Africa 
in  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Italian  Navy.  I  therefore  made  arrangements 
to  leave  only  [a]  small  armoured  force  and  one  partly  trained  Australian  division 
in  Cyrenaica. 

After  we  had  accepted  Greek  liability  evidence  began  to  accumulate  of 
German  reinforcements  to  Tripoli,  which  were  coupled  with  attacks  on  Malta 
which  prevented  bombing  of  Tripoli  from  there,  on  which  I  had  counted. 
German  air  attacks  on  Benghazi,  which  prevented  supply  ships  using  harbour, 
increased  our  difficulties.  .  .  .z 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  a  short  appreciation  ‘in  view  of  arrival  of  German 
armoured  formations  and  aircraft  in  Tripolitania’,  he  replied  on  2  March : 
‘I  do  not  think  that  with  this  force  he  [the  enemy]  will  attempt  to  recover 
Benghazi.  Eventually  two  German  divisions  might  be  employed  in  a 
large-scale  attack.  .  .  .  Unlikely  that  such  an  attack  could  develop  before 
the  end  of  the  summer.’3  The  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  who 
visited  the  forward  positions  south  of  Benghazi  in  mid-March,  signalled 
to  Eondon  on  the  18th  that  Wavell  had  the  defence  problem  well  in  hand; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  alleged  to  have  told  the  Australian  staff  that 
‘the  force  looked  like  getting  a  “bloody  nose”  in  the  near  future’.  As  the 
concentration  of  Axis  forces  west  of  al-'Aqaila  became  evident,  Wavell 
informed  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  27th  that,  as  a  result  of  the  difficulties 
already  mentioned, 

I  am  weak  in  Cyrenaica  at  present,  and  no  reinforcements  of  armoured  troops, 
which  are  chief  requirement,  are  at  present  available.  .  .  .  Next  month  or  two 
will  be  anxious,  but  enemy  has  extremely  difficult  problem,  and  am  sure  his 
numbers  have  been  much  exaggerated.  I  cannot  however  at  present  afford  to 
use  my  small  armoured  force  as  boldly  as  I  should  like.  Steps  to  reinforce 
Cyrenaica  are  in  hand.  .  .  .  My  own  chief  difficulty  is  transport.4 

1  Cf.  Churchill,  iii.  64;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  70-71. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  179  and  202-3  respectively. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  174-5  and  197-8  respectively.  Rommel’s  original  orders  were  to  defend  Tripoli- 
lania,  and  only  on  21  March  did  he  obtain  permission  to  plan  for  an  eventual  offensive  against 
Cyrenaica  (see  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  p.  20;  Young:  Rommel,  pp.  93-94;  Greiner:  Die 
oberste  Wehrmachtfiihrung,  p.  230). 

Churchill,  iii.  179;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  203.  Wavell  afterwards  wrote:  ‘No  service  of  agents  had 
been  established  there  [Tripolitania]  in  the  period  before  Italy  came  into  the  war,  nor  was  it 
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In  fact,  the  Axis  forces  attacked  on  31  March,  with  the  limited  objective 
of  advancing  to  Ajadabiya  (Agedabia),  eighty  miles  south  of  Benghazi. 
They  were,  however,  considerably  superior  to  the  weak  British  force  in 
armour,  guns,  mobility,  and  technical  efficiency;  in  the  air  the  Luftwaffe 
was  in  force  and  gained  complete  ascendancy.  The  result  was  a  ‘disastrous 
episode’  in  which  the  British  armoured  force  ‘practically  melted  away 
from  mechanical  and  administrative  breakdowns’.1  By  1 1  April  the  British 
had  been  driven  back  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  the  fortress  of  Tobruk 
(Tubruq)  was  invested  by  the  enemy.  There  was  extreme  depression 
and  anxiety  in  Egypt,  despite  reassuring  statements  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Stock-exchange  prices  fell  heavily,  and  the  wealthy  capitalist  Isma'il 
Sidqi  pressed  in  the  Chamber  for  a  declaration  to  Germany  that  Egypt 
was  independent  and  non-belligerent  and  that,  while  she  would  oppose 
any  attempt  on  her  integrity  and  any  aggression,  she  had  done  no  more 
than  her  duty  under  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty.2  The  German  Foreign 
Ministry  was  reported  to  have  announced  on  1 7  April : 

The  Government  of  the  Reich  observes  with  great  interest  the  attitude  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  which  is  seeking  to  follow  a  policy  intended  to  keep 
Egypt,  as  state  and  nation,  out  of  the  complications  of  war.  The  Government  of 
the  Reich  has  no  intention  of  making  the  policy  of  Egypt  in  this  connexion  more 
difficult  than  necessary.  It  is,  however,  known  to  all  that  we  shall  destroy  the 
British  forces  wherever  we  find  them,  and  consequently  in  Egypt  also.3 

No  sooner  had  the  front  in  the  Western  Desert  become  stable  again 
than  the  political  situation  in  'Iraq  was  disturbed  by  Rashid  'All’s  putsch. 
When  hostilities  between  the  'Iraqi  army  and  the  British  garrison  broke 
out,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  on  4  May  sent  a  telegram  to  Rashid 
'Aii  appealing  to  him  to  settle  matters  with  wisdom  and  understanding.4 
Precautionary  measures  were  taken  against  potentially  subversive  persons, 
including  the  ex-Prime  Minister  'All  Mahir,  whom  the  present  Prime 

possible  now  to  establish  one.  We  were  thus  working  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  Our 
intelligence  reports  from  Italy  and  Libya  were  so  scanty  and  so  few  aircraft  were  available  for 
long-range  reconnaissance  that  we  remained  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  enemy’s  real  strength 
or  intentions’  ( Despatch  iv,  paras,  io,  20).  Wavell’s  biographer  adds  that  the  Cyrenaica  Com¬ 
mand,  as  depleted  for  the  Greek  campaign,  was  deficient  ‘in  skill,  in  reconnaissance,  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  desert  and  its  ways,  in  battle  experience,  in  the  possession  of  known  leaders 
who  had  won  their  spurs  and  had  the  confidence  of  their  men,  in  wireless  skill  as  in  their  signal 
equipment,  above  all  mechanically — in  fact  in  almost  every  way’  (Collins:  Wavell,  p.  354;  cf. 
Churchill,  iii.  191-2;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  216-17). 

1  Wavell,  25  April  1941  (ibid.  pp.  192  and  217  respectively);  cf.  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass, 
PP-  34-37- 

2  al-Ahram,  14  April  1941.  Wavell  signalled  about  this  date:  ‘The  possible  attitude  of  Egypt 
is  obviously  going  to  be  a  matter  of  great  anxiety.  The  next  few  months  will  be  very  difficult, 
quite  apart  from  what  happens  in  Greece’  (Churchill,  iii.  185;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  210). 

3  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1941,  p.  267.  On  18  April  an  announcement  was  issued  from  10  Down¬ 

ing  Street  that  ‘in  view  of  the  German  threats  to  bomb  Athens  and  Cairo,  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  if  either  of  these  cities  is  molested  they  will  commence  a 
systematic  bombing  of  Rome’  ( The  Times,  ig  April  1941).  4  Ibid.  6  May  1941. 
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Minister  requested  to  leave  Cairo  and  remain  at  his  country  residence.1 
On  the  night  of  15-16  May  'Aziz  'All  al-Misri,  who  had  been  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Egyptian  army  under  ' Ali  Mahir’s  Government,  left  Cairo 
clandestinely  for  Beirut  in  an  Egyptian  air  force  machine  piloted  by  two 
Egyptian  air  force  officers.  The  machine  was,  however,  forced  by  the 
air  control  authorities  to  land  only  ten  miles  away.  The  occupants 
escaped,  but  were  arrested  in  a  Cairo  suburb  on  6  June.2  On  19  May 
the  Minister  for  Education  announced  that  Hasan  al-Banna,  leader  of 
the  extremist  Muslim  Brotherhood  (al-Ikhwan,  al-Muslimun)  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  had  been  transferred  to  Upper 
Egypt  by  Egyptian  military  order.3  On  the  next  day  it  was  announced  that 
'Abd  ur-Rahman  'Azzarn,  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  under  'All  Mahir 
and  a  member  of  his  ‘inner  Cabinet’,  had  been  replaced  as  head  of  the 
Territorial  Army,  an  organization  of  his  creation  which  two  deputies 
had  denounced  as  dangerous  on  16  April.  The  Japanese  Legation  was 
denied  the  right  to  send  cipher  telegrams  and  diplomatic  couriers  and 
subjected  to  telephone  censorship,  and  the  Consulates  of  Japan,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  in  Alexandria  and  the  Canal  Zone  were  forced 
to  close.4 

On  7  and  8  June  two  air-raids  on  Alexandria,  causing  over  650  deaths, 
were  followed  by  a  panic  exodus  from  the  city,  especially  of  the  poorer 
classes,  to  an  alleged  total  of  almost  300,000  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation.5  The  Government  were  criticized  for  having  failed  to  make  adequate 
preparations,  for  the  slowness  of  the  rescue  and  demolition  work,  for  inade- 


1  al-Balagh,  10  July  1941,  quoted  by  Oriente  Moderno,  October  1941,  pp.  521-2. 

2  The  Times,  19  May,  7  June  1941.  It  appeared  from  the  inquiry  that  al-Misri  had  renewed 
to  the  British  military  authorities  the  oft-repeated  Arab  proposal  for  a  close  understanding 
between  the  Arab  states  and  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  and  had  decided  on 
his  flight  when  the  British  adviser  on  Arab  affairs,  Brigadier  I.  N.  Clayton,  had  replied  that  the 
proposal  was  not  practical  ( Bourse  Isgyptienne,  22  January  1949;  cf.  Oriente  Moderno,  December 
1941,  pp.  644-5,  quoting  al-Ahrdm,  7-10  October  1941. 

3  Cf.  below,  p.  212. 

4  Oriente  Moderno,  October  1941,  p.  523,  quoting  al-Balagh,  10  July  1941.  Cf.  Churchill’s 
telegram  to  Eden  in  Cairo  on  9  March:  ‘While  you  are  on  the  spot  you  should  deal  faithfully 
with  Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  Farouk,  and  anyone  else  about  our  security  requirements.  It  is 
intolerable  that  Roumanian  Legation  should  become  a  nest  of  Hun  spies,  or  that  the  Canal  zone 
should  be  infested  by  enemy  agents.  I  am  relying  on  you  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  ill-usage  we  are 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  those  we  have  saved’  (Churchill,  iii.  95;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  107).  The 
Japanese  Consul  at  Port  Said  was  arrested  for  taking  photographs  after  an  air-raid,  according  to 
New  York  Times,  12  August  1941;  the  Egyptian  Government  subsequently  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Japan  on  the  day  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  8  December  1941  ( The  Times, 
10  December  1941). 

5  Oriente  Moderno,  October  1941,  p.  525,  quoting  al-Balagh,  18  July  1941.  All  work  in  the  port 
and  dockyard  ceased,  and  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Mediterranean  reported  to  the 
Admiralty:  ‘If  we  have  many  more  raids,  even  on  this  small  scale,  I  fear  that  Alexandria  will 
cease  to  function  as  a  repairing  and  discharging  port.’  As  it  turned  out  he  was  unduly  pessimistic. 
‘Having  bestowed  their  families  in  a  safe  place  most  of  the  men  returned  to  work’  (Cunningham : 
A  Sailor's  Odyssey ,  pp.  399-400). 
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quate  arrangements  to  shelter  the  refugees,  &c.  The  Prime  Minister 
announced  on  1 1  June  that  the  British  Government  had  offered  the  sum 
of  £1  million  for  A.R.P.  (Air  Raid  Precautions)  measures,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  and  expert  advice  from  Britain.1  The  nationalist  deputy 
Fikri  Abaza,  however,  demanded  a  more  energetic  presentation  of 
Egypt’s  non-belligerent  status  in  Berlin  and  Rome,  and  a  week  later, 
after  a  bitter  attack  from  the  Wafd,  the  Prime  Minister  was  driven  to 
express  the  Government’s  hopes  that  Germany  and  Italy  would  under¬ 
stand  that  Egypt  was  not  a  belligerent.2  On  24  June  the  Senate  debated 
a  motion  that  the  Government  should  ‘endeavour  by  all  means  to  avert 
raids  on  non-military  objectives’,  &c.  In  reply  to  the  Wafdist  leader’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  with  Britain  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Cairo  as  an  open  town,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  he  hoped 
to  announce  a  favourable  conclusion  to  such  negotiations  in  a  few  days. 
A  nationalist  senator  thereupon  demanded  that  the  British  navy  should 
be  asked  to  evacuate  Alexandria,  so  that  it  too  might  be  declared  an  open 
town.  The  movement  gained  impetus,  until  in  mid-September  the  British 
authorities  requested  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  to  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation,  as  ‘it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  move  British  troops 
and  military  depots  from  Cairo’.  Subsequently,  the  diminution  of 
enemy  air-raids  on  Egyptian  towns  allowed  the  question  to  sink  into  the 
background.3 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  as  the  produce  of  the  1940  grain  harvest  was 
becoming  exhausted,  the  shortage  of  wheat  and  flour  began  to  cause 
serious  difficulties.  Egypt  normally  imported  very  little  grain,  and  the 
British  authorities’  purchases  had  been  negligible.4  The  commercial 
editor  of  al-Balagh  declared  that  the  scarcity  was  chiefly  due  to  transport 
difficulties,  and  was  largely  engineered  by  business  interests  to  force  up 
prices  under  cover  of  an  agitation  against  exports  and  assertions  that  the 
new  season’s  crop  would  be  seriously  below  that  of  the  previous  year; 
another  important  factor  leading  the  merchants  to  hoard  their  stocks 
was  undoubtedly  the  fear  of  invasion  after  Rommel’s  spectacular  ad¬ 
vance.5  On  2  June  the  controlled  prices  for  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  were 
increased,  and  bakers  were  authorized  to  mix  rice-  or  maize-flour  with 
wheat- flour  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  con¬ 
tinued,  and  after  some  producers  and  merchants  had  threatened  to  refuse 
to  sell,  the  bakers  in  their  turn  threatened  on  8  June  to  strike  unless  the 
Government  maintained  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour.  A  decree  was 
immediately  issued  authorizing  the  requisitioning  of  wheat  stocks  from 

1  The  Times,  13  June  1941.  2  Bourse  £gyptienne,  13  June,  Egyptian  press  of  19  June  1941. 

3  Auchinleck:  Despatch  i,  para.  32. 

4  Charles  Issawi:  Egypt:  An  Economic  and  Social  Analysis  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1947),  pp.  68-69;  cf-  Prest:  War  Economics,  p.  129. 

s  al-Balagh,  24  and  25  May  1941;  cf.  Prest,  op.  cit.  p.  158. 
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merchants,  banks,  &c.,  and  their  sale  at  the  controlled  prices.  Two  days 
later  this  order  was  extended  to  maize  stocks,  and  penalties  were  imposed 
on  bakers  who  refused  to  open  their  shops.  At  the  same  time  15,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  flour  were  reported  to  have  been  bought  from  the  British 
military  authorities.  The  controlled  prices  were  again  increased,  and  the 
first  official  estimate  of  the  1941  harvest  showed  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent, 
on  the  previous  year,  reinforcing  the  argument  that  the  Government 
should  increase  the  wheat  acreage  by  limiting  that  of  cotton  in  the  coming 
season.1  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  standard  loaf  consisting  of  65 
per  cent,  wheat  and  35  per  cent,  maize  was  introduced  at  a  reduced  price, 
and  on  2  July  the  first  consignment  of  the  Government’s  purchase  of 
Australian  wheat  arrived,  to  form  a  reserve  against  further  increases  in 
the  price  of  local  wheat. 

In  view  of  these  growing  difficulties  on  all  sides,  the  Government  had 
for  some  time  been  seeking  to  broaden  the  basis  of  their  support  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  Senate,  where  a  solid  Opposition  bloc  of  Wafdists  constituted 
43  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership,  half  of  the  members  were  constitu¬ 
tionally  due  to  retire  on  6  May  and  be  replaced,  some  by  election  and 
some  by  nomination  by  the  King  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  On  24 
March  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that  on  account  of  the  international 
situation  the  elections  for  the  vacancies  among  elected  members  would  be 
indefinitely  postponed  and  the  mandates  of  the  retiring  members  would 
be  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vacancies  among  nominated 
members  were  filled,  and  only  one  of  the  thirteen  retiring  Wafdists  was 
reappointed,  reducing  the  Opposition  bloc  to  the  more  manageable  pro¬ 
portions  of  36  per  cent.  The  Wafd  were  naturally  extremely  indignant, 
and  when  the  German  advance  through  Cyrenaica  in  April  brought  the 
realities  of  the  war  once  more  home  to  Egypt  they  refused  any  co-operation 
with  the  Government.  At  the  beginning  of  May  attempts  to  bring  about 
the  formation  of  a  national  government  broke  down,  mainly  owing  to 
Wafdist  insistence  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and  the  holding  of 
new  elections,  and  to  the  uncompromising  resistance  shown  to  these 
demands  by  some  Liberal-Constitutionalists  and  the  Sa'dists.  Early  in 
June  the  Prime  Minister  made  another  attempt  to  widen  the  basis  of  his 
coalition,  but  last-minute  differences  arose  over  the  distribution  of  offices, 
and  no  agreement  was  reached  with  parties  outside  the  Government.2 
Finally,  on  31  July,  the  Cabinet  was  reconstructed,  five  Sa'dists  being 
introduced  to  join  five  Liberals  and  five  Independents:  the  Sa'dists  were 
reported  to  have  definitely  renounced  their  policy  of  an  Egyptian  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  in  view  of  the  opposition  of  public  opinion.  The  Wafd  still 
refused  to  collaborate.3 

1  al-Baldgh,  18  June  1941.  1  Egyptian  Mail,  6  June  1941. 

3  The  Times,  1  August,  al-Ithnain,  quoted  in  Bourse  ligiptierme,  27  July  1941. 
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Transport  difficulties  had  prevented  Britain  from  removing  from  Egypt 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  1940  cotton  crop,  the  whole  of  which  she 
had  purchased  for  some  £25  million  in  August  1940  as  the  only  means  of 
denying  it  to  unfriendly  neutrals  without  harming  the  Egyptian  economy. 
In  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  grow  less 
cotton,  cultivators  were  counting  on  Britain’s  again  purchasing  the  entire 
crop  for  1941  at  higher  prices,  on  account  of  increased  production  costs, 
and  were  expecting  a  post-war  boom  as  after  the  First  World  War.1  The 
British  Government,  however,  declined  to  be  exploited  in  this  way,  and 
agreed  only  to  share  the  crop,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  8  million  qintar 
(350,000  tons),  with  the  Egyptian  Government  at  the  same  prices  as  in 
the  previous  year.  In  announcing  this,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister 
tabled  laws  for  a  reduction  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  in  the  cotton 
area  for  the  coming  year,  and  subsequently  read  a  letter  from  the  British 
Ambassador  stating  that  if  this  law  were  not  carried  during  the  present 
session  the  British  Government  would  consider  themselves  freed  from  all 
obligation  to  purchase.2  When  it  was  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  Egypt’s 
inability  to  export,  her  cotton  prices  could  no  longer  be  governed  by  the 
American  prices  (which  had  risen),  the  greedy  landlords  and  merchants 
were  not  convinced,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  should  buy  the  whole  crop,  printing  the  necessary 
funds  for  payment  with  cotton  as  a  backing.  The  Government  strongly 
resisted  this  proposal  as  financially  and  economically  unsound,  but  finally 
had  to  appease  them  by  offering  to  pay  a  surcharge  of  p.t.  40  (8a)  per  qintar 
on  the  entire  crop,  at  the  expense  of  the  Egyptian  taxpayer.3 


1  Area  under  cotton  in  thousands  of faddan  (1  faddan  =  1-038  acre) : 

1939  •  •  •  lfi25 

1940  .  .  .  1,685 

1941  .  .  .  1,644 


(Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  Economic  Research  Institute :  Statistical  Handbook  of  Middle  Eastern 
Countries,  2nd  edition  (Jerusalem,  1945),  p.  61). 

2  The  Times,  12  August,  Financial  News,  20  and  22  August  1941. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  31  October  1941;  cf.  Great  Britain  and  the  East,  21  August  1941,  p.  126. 
The  general  case  for  reducing  the  acreage  was  summed  up  in  a  leading  article  of  al-Balagh, 
8  September  1941,  which  stated  that  fertilizers  were  in  such  short  supply  that  the  decline  in  the 
yield  of  cereals  could  be  made  good  only  by  extending  the  area  to  be  sown.  There  was  a  possible 
loss  to  the  cultivators,  but  it  was  relative,  and  cereal  prices  were  certain  to  rise ;  any  loss  was  better 
than  exposing  the  whole  nation  to  starvation.  The  import  of  fertilizers  had  fallen  from  514,000 
tons  in  1938  to  5,000  tons  in  1941  (Prest:  War  Economics,  pp.  153-4),  and  the  yield  of  grain  had 
consequently  fallen  sharply: 

Yield  in  tons  per  faddan 


Wheat 

Maize 

Barley 

1936-8  (average)  .... 

0-89 

1-05 

0-82 

1940  . 

0-90 

o-99 

0-90 

i94i . 

0'75 

084 

0-82 

(Calculated  from  Statistical  Handbook  of  Middle  Eastern  Countries,  p.  62.) 
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The  Government  were  now  confronted  by  a  crisis  in  the  meat  trade 
which  deprived  Cairo  and  Alexandria  of  meat  for  some  days.  The  retail 
butchers  complained  that  they  were  unable  to  sell  at  the  controlled  prices, 
as  they  had  to  pay  higher  prices  to  the  wholesalers,  who  in  their  turn 
complained  of  the  prices  demanded  by  the  cattle-dealers.  The  Prices  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  increase  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  requisitioning  of  cattle.1  This  followed  other  serious  crises 
in  such  commodities  as  sugar,  paraffin,  and  cotton-thread,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  to  resort  to  requisitioning  stocks  in  most  cases.  An  additional 
difficulty  was  the  strike  of  Cairo’s  tram  and  bus  drivers  for  higher  wages  to 
meet  the  rising  cost  of  living,  now  estimated  at  142  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1939  and  rising  at  a  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  month.2  The  Nabil  'Abbas 
Halim,  a  cadet  of  the  Royal  Family  and  president  of  the  trade  unions, 
who  apparently  organized  the  strike,  stated  that  the  workers  had  struck 
only  after  the  failure  of  repeated  attempts  to  make  the  Government  con¬ 
sider  their  case.  The  strike  was  called  off  when  the  Prime  Minister 
promised  the  Nabil  that  some  satisfaction  would  be  given  to  the  workers 
within  the  next  fortnight.3  On  24  September  military  orders  were  issued 
imposing  heavy  penalties  on  producers  or  merchants  for  hoarding  or  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  controlled  prices,  and  providing  for  compulsory  declarations 
of  stocks.4  On  29  September  the  Cabinet  granted  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  to  all  wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  earning  up  to  £10  a 
month,  which  was  applicable  also  to  the  leading  private  firms  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  their  directors.5  At  the  same  time  an  official  warning  was  given 
that  the  Government  would  deal  severely  with  all  attempts  to  strike  or 
instigate  strikes  or  disturbances. 

Despite  the  requisitioning  of  large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  and  attempts  to 
enforce  the  price  controls,  the  crisis  became  more  acute.  On  2  October  the 
Minister  of  Supply  announced  that  flour  composed  of  85  per  cent,  wheat 
and  15  per  cent,  rice  would  be  ready  for  distribution  on  the  5th,  and  before 
that  date  millers  and  merchants  must  declare  their  stocks  of  any  other 
types  of  flour  not  conforming  to  the  official  mixture.  The  flour-dealers 
refused  to  obey,  and  on  8  October  Cairo  bakers  were  forced  to  close  as 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  flour,  while  the  Delta  town  of  Zaqaziq  was 
reported  to  have  been  without  bread  for  four  days.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  arrangements  had  been 


1  Egyptian  Gazette,  15  and  19  September  1941. 

2  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce),  14  March  1942,  p.  27;  Egyptian  Gazette, 
4  November  1941. 

3  Ibid.,  18  September  1941.  4  New  York  Times,  26  September  1941. 

5  A  British  official  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  had,  on  government  instructions,  drawn  up 

proposals  recommending  that  the  increase  should  be  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  first  £10  per  month, 
and  on  a  diminishing  scale  up  to  £30  per  month,  but  the  Cabinet  were  stated  to  have  considered 
this  scheme  too  costly  ( Bourse  Tgyptienne,  15  October  1941). 
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made  to  import  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize  from  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  on  the  20th  the  Supply  Council  was  able  to  announce  that 
stocks  of  local  wheat  and  maize  were  arriving  in  Cairo.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  had  appealed  to  cultivators  to  reduce  their  cotton  acreage 
below  the  maximum  imposed  by  the  recent  legislation  and  to  plant  cereals 
instead,  and  a  bonus  was  proposed  for  cultivating  cereals  above  the  com¬ 
pulsory  minimum.  Fifth-columnists  had  naturally  not  been  slow  to  accuse 
the  British  of  causing  the  shortage  by  buying  up  the  country’s  produce, 
although  in  1941  Britain  had  not  purchased  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
the  cereal  crop,  while  her  purchases  in  1940  were  made  at  the  Egyptian 
request.1  Further  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  hoarding  of  small  coin, 
indispensable  to  the  poor  for  their  daily  purchases,  and  premiums  of  2  to 
6  per  cent,  were  being  exacted  for  changing  a  pound  note.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  note  circulation,  as  compared  with  that  before  the  war, 
had  increased  by  90  per  cent,  and  that  of  coins  of  P.T.  5  and  10  (is.  and 
2S.)  by  100  per  cent.,  small  coin  had  increased  by  only  12  per  cent,  and,  in 
addition,  alarm  had  been  caused  by  the  sudden  calling  in  of  the  first 
issue  of  P.T.  10  notes.2  By  the  end  of  October,  however,  it  was  announced 
that  £100,000  of  small  coin  was  on  its  way  from  Birmingham  and  that 
£75,000  of  small  silver  would  be  struck  in  the  local  mint.  There  was  also 
a  serious  shortage  of  clothing,  since  the  pre-war  production  of  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  had  amounted  to  only  about  one-third  of  their  consumption,  and  the 
import  of  cotton  piece-goods  had  fallen  in  1941  to  44  per  cent,  of  their 
bulk  in  1938.  Local  production  was  now  expanded,  and  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  produce  a  certain  proportion  of  ‘popular  textiles’  ;3  but 
in  their  allocation  to  the  governorates  and  districts  there  were  adjustments 
for  ‘purchasing  power  and  moral  standing,  which  turned  out  to  mean  a 
ration  in  the  cities  which  was  twice  as  large  as  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
three  times  as  large  as  in  the  villages’.4 

When  Parliament  reassembled  in  November  the  economic  situation  was 
no  better,  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  Pearl  Harbour  was  a  run 
on  imported  goods,  especially  those  from  the  United  States.5  The  demand 

1  Arthur  Merton,  in  Daily  Telegraph,  25  October  1941;  cf.  ibid.  23  July  1940;  Prest:  War 
Economics,  p.  129. 

2  An  economist  in  Progres  Tgyptien,  quoted  by  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  24  October  1941.  This  note 
ssue  had  been  called  in  on  suspicion  that  it  had  been  extensively  forged. 

3  Prest,  op.  cit.  pp.  133-5,  !52- 

4  Ibid.  p.  137.  Prest  adds:  ‘It  is  not  improbable  that  the  shortage  of  cloth  in  Upper  Egypt  was 
an  important  cause  of  the  malaria  epidemic  in  1944’  (cf.  below  pp.  257-8,  and  cf.  next  note). 

5  ‘It  was  not  until  1942,  on  the  insistence  of  M.E.S.C.,  that  any  severe  import  restrictions 
were  imposed,  and  these  really  did  not  come  into  effective  operation  until  1943.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  at  the  period  of  the  war  when  shipping  rather  than  availability  of  supplies  was  the 
limitation  on  overall  tonnage  imported,  semi-luxuries  were  imported  at  the  expense  of  essentials. 
For  instance,  in  1941  some  8  7  million  litres  of  beer  were  imported  by  private  traders  (for  sub¬ 
sequent  sale  to  the  Allied  Armies),  and  this  may  be  estimated  to  have  taken  up  about  15,000  net 
tonnage  of  shipping.  1938  imports  of  beer  were  3-5  million  litres.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of 
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for  goods  at  any  price  encouraged  shopkeepers  to  increase  their  prices  by 
a  further  30-40  per  cent.,  while  the  deputy  Fikri  Abaza  complained  that 
the  Government’s  advice  to  business  houses  to  increase  the  wages  of  the 
lowest-paid  employees  by  10  per  cent,  in  conformity  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  action  had  had  little  or  no  result.1  At  the  end  of  December  a  new 
shortage  of  bread  and  flour  in  Alexandria  and  Suez  was  variously  attri¬ 
buted  to  hoarding  by  cultivators,  merchants,  and  consumers,  and  to 
disorganization  in  the  mills  resulting  from  the  regulations  for  mixing 
wheat-flour  with  maize  and  rice.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimated 
the  total  cereal  deficiency  at  9  per  cent,  of  consumers’  needs.2  Al-Ahram  and 
other  papers  strongly  protested  against  delays  in  determining  the  autho¬ 
rized  size  and  location  of  the  crops  to  be  sown  in  the  coming  season,  much 
obstruction  coming  from  the  Consultative  Council  for  Agriculture,  packed 
by  large  landowners  and  presided  over  by  the  capitalist  Isma'il  Sidqi. 
Matters  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  course,  complained  al-Ahram 
(i2january  1942),  by  those  who  would  not  ‘expose  themselves  to  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  majority  of  cultivators’.  The  Government  now  produced 
proposals  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  to  a  point  which,  by  stimulating 
the  cultivation  of  cereals,  would,  it  was  hoped,  increase  the  yield  by  2-7 
million  irdabb,  and  so  fill  the  anticipated  deficiency.  The  Wafd,  however, 
demanded  that  the  deficiency  should  be  met  entirely  by  imports,  and 
asked  what  would  happen  if  the  war  should  end  soon,  and  Egypt  be  left 
with  a  vast  surplus  of  cereals  on  her  hands?3  In  a  second  debate  on 
19  January  1942  Isma'il  Sidqi  argued  that  privation  was  inevitable  in  war¬ 
time,  but  a  cut  of  7I  per  cent,  in  the  available  bread  supply  was  far  from 
starvation.  To  avoid  this,  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the  country 
was  to  be  wrecked.  Cotton  was  still  the  mainstay  of  the  Egyptian  economy. 
The  Prime  Minister,  however,  warned  the  Chamber  that  Britain  would 
not  buy  the  cotton  of  the  1942  crop  at  higher  prices  than  those  paid  in  1941 
and  might  possibly  even  reduce  her  prices,  and  the  Minister  of  Supply 
declared  that  the  figures  of  the  cereal  deficiency  accepted  as  a  basis  were 
optimistic,  and  that  the  real  deficit  was  not  2  million  but  4  million  irdabb, 
approaching  15  per  cent,  of  consumers’  needs.4 

cotton  textiles,  which  were  i6  g  million  tons  in  1938,  were  reduced  to  7-5  million  tons  in  1941. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  was  a  real  and  not  merely  a  theoretical  choice,  for  external  sup¬ 
plies  of  textiles  were  available  at  the  time  and  a  considerable  amount  of  beer  could  have  been 
produced  from  internal  sources.  It  is  a  clear  example  of  where  hardship  may  be  inflicted  on  the 
community  at  large  through  the  weakness  of  a  Government  and  the  eagerness  of  private  traders 
to  exploit  the  most  profitable  opportunities  without  any  regard  for  the  public  interest.  Even  in 
the  later  war  years,  when  regulations  were  so  much  stricter,  a  perpetual  battle  had  to  be  fought 
by  the  M.E.S.C.  authorities  to  scotch  conspiracies  of  Egyptian  and  American  traders  to  secure 
non-basic  imports  by  illicit  means’  (Prest:  War  Economics,  p.  153). 

1  al-Balagh,  27  October,  al-Musawwar,  12  December  1941. 

2  2-3  million  irdabb  against  a  total  average  production  of  25  7  million  irdabb  before  the  war 
(Issawi:  Egypt,  pp.  68-69). 

3  al-Wafd  al-Misri,  17  January  1942. 


4  al-Ahram,  20  January  1942. 
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And  now  trouble  converged  from  all  sides  upon  Sirri  Pasha.  In  the 
course  of  1941  the  Vichy  French  Legation  in  Cairo  had  been  subjected 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  other  unfriendly  neutrals  on  its  cipher  and  bag 
facilities,  and  on  its  Consulates  in  Alexandria  and  the  Canal  Zone.1  On 
6  January  1942  the  Egyptian  Government  announced  that,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  successive  rupture  of  relations  with  all  states  at  war  with 
their  ally  Britain,  they  had  now  decided  to  ‘suspend’  diplomatic  relations 
with  Vichy  France.  In  a  memorandum  issued  to  the  press  on  8  January 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  referred  to 

the  performance  by  officials  of  [the  Vichy]  Government  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  security  of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  Government 
dealt  with  this  state  of  affairs  ...  by  taking  .  .  .  measures  against  certain  of  these 
officials,  and  detained  some  and  deported  others.  But  the  continuance  of 
incidents  rendered  these  individual  measures  against  certain  of  these  officials 
incapable  of  achieving  the  desired  object,  and  the  British  Government  renewed 
the  request  for  severance  of  .  .  .  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Vichy.  .  .  . 

The  British  Government  recently  received  grave  news  which  led  it  to  press  for 
a  rapid  decision  by  the  Egyptian  Government  on  this  subject.2 

At  the  same  time  the  resignation  of  the  Finance  Minister,  announced 
on  31  December  1941  and  apparently  due  to  disagreement  with  his 
Cabinet  colleagues,  had  not  strengthened  the  Prime  Minister’s  position, 
since  he  was  unable  to  find  anyone  willing  to  take  on  the  office  and  eventu¬ 
ally  had  to  assume  it  provisionally  himself,  in  addition  to  holding  the 
portfolio  for  the  Interior  and  his  overriding  powers  as  Military  Governor. 
Meanwhile  the  Vichy  French  Minister,  Pozzi,  had  done  all  he  could  by 
extensive  lobbying  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  break  with  Vichy,  and  succeeded  in  causing  the  twenty- 
two-year-old  King  Faruq  to  take  umbrage  because,  having  been  away 
from  Cairo  at  the  time,  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  properly  consulted 
by  his  Government.  Led  on,  according  to  some  reports,  by  the  advice  of 
the  brothers  'Abd  ul-Wahhab  and  'Abd  ul-'Aziz  Tal'at  who  were  officials 
of  the  Royal  Cabinet  and  creatures  of  'All  Mahir,3  he  demanded  the  dis- 

1  Paul  Ghali  in  Chicago  Daily  News,  15  September  1941,  despatch  from  Vichy. 

2  Official  memorandum  in  al-Balagh,  8  January,  al-Ahram,  9  January  1942.  The  French 
translation,  published  in  Bourse  Hgyptienne  of  8  January  1942  and  reproduced  by  Lugol  in  Egypt  in 
World  War  II  (pp.  304-5),  considerably  abridged,  transposed,  and  toned  down  the  Arabic  version. 
According  to  Catroux  (p.  243)  the  ‘grave  news’  which  had  caused  the  British  to  act  was  that 
reinforcements  to  Rommel  were  evading  the  British  naval  patrols  by  using  Tunisian  territorial 
waters  (cf.  Weygand:  Memoir es, iii.  447-51 ;  London:  Dentz,  pp.  80-81 ;  Abetz:  Das  offene  Problem, 
p.  188).  For  the  previous  expulsion  of  well-known  Vichy  Frenchmen  from  Egypt  cf.  Observer, 
20  July  1941 ;  Catroux,  p.  59. 

3  Cf.  Bourse  Isgyptienne,  30  January  and  9  February  1942,  quoting  Akhir  Sa'a  and  al-Ithnain. 
During  October  1941  the  King  had  shown  signs  of  restiveness  with  the  Government’s  failure  to 
deal  with  the  supply  situation,  and  had  on  18  October  received  'All  Mahir  ( al-Ahram ,  20  October 
1941,  reported  by  Oriente  Moderno,  December  1941,  p.  649).  The  influence  of  the  Palace  and 
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missal  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  supported 
his  colleague;  there  appeared  to  be  a  chance  of  a  compromise;  but  'All 
Mahir’s  friends  in  the  Palace  now  took  advantage  of  the  popular  grievances 
over  supply,  the  recent  Japanese  victories  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  recent 
German  success  in  Cyrenaica,1  to  bring  the  extremist  students  out  in 
street  demonstrations  on  i  February  1942,  and  on  the  following  day  Sirri 
tendered  his  resignation.  He  had  been  completely  loyal  to  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Treaty,  and  the  British  Gommander-in-Chief  recorded  the  help 
given  by  the  Egyptian  army  as  an  earnest  of  the  friendly  intentions  of  his 
Government.2 

No  authoritative  account  of  the  events  that  followed  has  been  given  from 
either  the  British  or  the  Egyptian  side,  possibly  because  of  some  mutual 
undertaking  made  at  the  time,  and  British  official  quarters  are  still  silent 
on  this  subject.  From  unofficial  reports  which  have  appeared,  however, 
the  following  narrative  emerges,  and  is  probably  in  essentials  not  far  from 
the  truth,  though  it  may  be  inaccurate  in  some  details.3  On  the  morning 


'All  Mahir  was  exerted  on  a  wide  public  through  the  extremist  religious-political  Ikhwan  al- 
Muslimun,  whose  activities  Sirri  had  tried  in  vain  to  repress  at  the  time  (cf.  Heyworth-Dunne : 
Religious  and  Political  Trends  in  Alodern  Egypt,  pp.  33-34,  36-38;  The  Times  Cairo  correspondent, 
28  November  1946). 

1  Admiral  Raeder’s  urgent  request  on  30  May  1941  for  a  decisive  Axis  offensive  against  Egypt 
in  the  autumn  had  borne  no  fruit  on  account  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Russian  campaign 
( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  705-7  (170-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  998-1000),  and  the  British  naval  and  air 
offensive  in  the  Mediterranean  had  been  so  successful  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  1941  the  Axis 
convoys  between  Italy  and  Libya  had  landed  only  36-6  per  cent,  of  their  freight.  Churchill  had 
hoped  that  the  British  land  offensive,  launched  on  1 7-18  November  1941,  might  win  Tripolitania 
and  make  possible  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  ‘the  only  possible  “Second  Front”  in  Europe  within  our 
power  while  we  were  alone  in  the  West’  (Churchill,  iii.  479;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  540);  but,  in 
Admiral  Cunningham’s  words,  ‘the  usual  optimism  at  home  was  not  based  upon  any  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts’  (A  Sailor's  Odyssey,  p.  423).  The  offensive  proved  ‘rather  slower,  more  costly, 
and  less  complete’  than  Auchinleck  hoped,  although  over  two-thirds  of  the  enemy  forces  in 
Cyrenaica  were  destroyed  and  he  was  driven  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Sirte  (Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii, 
pp.  309,  312-15).  It  caused  Hitler  on  5  December  to  transfer  a  whole  air  corps  from  Russia  and 
to  appoint  Kesselring  Commander-in-Chief  Southern  Area,  with  orders  ‘to  achieve  air  and  sea 
mastery  in  the  area  between  Southern  Italy  and  North  Africa,  and  thus  ensure  safe  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Libya  and  Cyrenaica;  the  suppression  of  Malta  is  particularly  important  in 
this  connexion’  ( Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  p.  127).  ‘At  this  crucial  moment’,  writes  Churchill 
(iii.  512-13;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  576-7),  ‘our  naval  power  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was 
virtually  destroyed  by  a  series  of  disasters.  ...  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  the  Luftwaffe  who 
held  the  mastery  over  the  sea  routes  to  Tripoli’;  and  in  January  1942  not  a  single  Axis  ship  was 
lost  on  this  route.  Rommel  was  thus  enabled  to  launch  on  21  January  his  second  counter¬ 
offensive,  which  recaptured  Benghazi  on  the  29th  (cf.  Churchill,  iv.  30;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  33-34; 
Anthony  Martienssen:  Hitler  and  his  Admirals  (London,  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1948),  pp.  125-6; 
Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  pp.  too,  122;  ibid.  1942,  p.  35;  Young:  Rommel,  pp.  82-84,  98-100, 
103-17;  Dino  Alfieri:  Due  dittatori  di  fronte  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1948),  pp.  362-3,  quoting  a  letter 
from  Mussolini  to  Hitler  of  6  November  1941). 

2  The  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph  diplomatic  correspondents,  3  February  1942;  for  student 
demonstrations  cf.  Vernon  Bartlett  in  News  Chronicle,  3  February,  and  Russell  Hill  in  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  6  February  1942.  For  Egyptian  army  co-operadon  see  Auchinleck:  Despatch  i, 
para.  34. 

3  The  first  report  was  put  out  by  the  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  Stefani  Agency  on  1 1  F  ebruary 
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of  3  February  1942,  before  the  King  had  consulted  any  of  the  Egyptian 
political  leaders,  the  British  Ambassador  (Sir  Miles  Lampson,  afterwards 
Lord  Killearn),  who  had  previously  seen  him  on  28  January  in  an  attempt 
to  save  the  Sirri  Government,  had  a  second  audience.  He  is  understood 
to  have  complained  that  the  co-operation  of  the  well-intentioned  Sirri 
Government  with  the  British  had  been  prevented  by  intrigue  in  other 
quarters;  Axis  propaganda  had  not  been  adequately  checked;  pro- Axis 
elements  had  been  left  at  liberty;  the  students  had  been  encouraged  to 
demonstrate  in  favour  of  Rommel;  now  that  the  enemy  were  advancing 
in  Cyrenaica,  the  strategic  situation  was  full  of  dangerous  possibilities  for 
Egypt,  Britain’s  vital  base  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Ambassador  said  that 
he  must  therefore  insist  that,  in  accordance  with  constitutional  practice, 
a  Government  should  be  formed  which  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
country  and  would  thus  be  able  to  control  the  internal  situation;  and  he 
requested  the  King  to  summon  Mustafa  an-Nahhas,  who  as  leader  of  the 
Wafd  would  certainly  command  such  a  majority.1  The  King  replied, 
however,  that  he  would  consult  the  political  leaders,  including  Nahhas, 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  coalition  government.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
certain  advisers  wished  to  keep  effective  authority  in  their  own  hands  in 
the  present  uncertain  strategic  situation,  probably  with  the  intention,  in 
the  event  of  Rommel’s  breaking  through  to  the  Nile  Valley,  of  establish¬ 
ing  'All  Mahir  at  the  head  of  a  government  that  would  treat  with  the 
Axis  as  he  had  sought  to  do  in  June  1940. 2  Thereupon  the  British  Am- 

1942  ( Oriente  Moderno,  March  1942,  pp.  123-4),  by  which  time  a  hearsay  account  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  reached  Lisbon  from  Cairo  by  air.  Confirmation  and  amplification  were  supplied 
by  George  Tucker,  a  war  correspondent  in  Egypt  shortly  after  these  events  (New  York  Times, 
3  June  1945);  the  British  Foreign  Office  declined  to  comment  on  his  version.  Further  details 
were  provided  by  George  Bilainkin:  Cairo  to  Riyadh  Diary  (London,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1950), 
PP-  52_53>  58“6 L  64-67. 

1  The  distinctly  sharper  tone,  since  August  1941,  of  Wafdist  criticism  of  British  policy  in 
Egypt  (cf.  Umberto  Rizzitano:  ‘L’Attegiamento  del  Wafd  egiziano  durante  il  presente  conflitto’, 
Oriente  Moderno,  March  1942,  p.  85)  implied  a  threat  to  British  security  if  the  Embassy  failed  to 
respond  to  this  signal  that  the  Wafd  was  becoming  restive  in  opposition. 

2  Bilainkin  (op.  cit.  p.  53)  reports  Sir  Walter  Smart  (Oriental  Counsellor  of  the  British 
Embassy  in  Cairo  in  1942)  as  telling  him:  ‘We  know  that  Aly  Maher  stood  behind  the  scenes, 
was  generally  credited  with  coming  to  power.’  On  the  other  hand,  King  Faruq  is  reported  to 
have  told  his  principal  private  secretary:  ‘This  is  not  the  time  for  Aly  Maher.  I  have  no  idea 
for  that  at  all’  (ibid.  p.  59) ;  but  that  remark  seems  to  confirm  that  'All  Mahir  was  being  kept  in 
reserve  in  case  the  British  strategic  situation  deteriorated  further.  According  to  a  document 
allegedly  found  among  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  archives,  the  German  Minister  to  Persia 
had,  before  his  expulsion  in  September  1941,  inquired  of  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  the  where¬ 
abouts  of 'All  Mahir  (Egyptian  Gazette,  7  September  1947,  reporting  a  letter  from  the  Royal  press 
attache  to  Akhbar  ul-Yawm).  A  meeting  of  political  personalities  at  'All  Mahir’s  house  (Wilson: 
Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  129)  demonstrated  how  this  man  was  returning  to  the  political  stage  from 
which  the  British,  suspecting  his  loyalty  to  the  Alliance,  had  driven  him  in  June  1940  (see  above, 
pp.  38-40). 

If  the  Palace’s  intentions  were  misinterpreted  by  the  British,  they  had  only  their  own  lack  of 
candour  to  thank  for  it.  At  such  a  critical  time  the  Treaty  obliged  them  to  maintain  close  relations 
with  their  ally,  as  Husain  Sirri  had  done ;  but  the  Palace  preferred  to  work  in  secret.  In  another 
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bassador  delivered  at  midday  on  4  February  a  warning  that  ‘unless  I 
hear  by  6  p.m.  that  Nahas  Pasha  has  been  asked  to  form  a  cabinet,  His 
Majesty  King  Farouk  must  expect  the  consequences’.1  The  United  States 
Minister  was  reported  to  have  informed  the  King,  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  that  his  Government  would  prefer  the  appointment 
of  someone  friendly  to  the  Allied  cause.  A  conference  of  senior  politicians 
held  by  the  King  between  3  and  4  p.m.  advised  him  not  to  accept  the 
British  ultimatum.  At  6  p.m.  the  Chief  of  the  Royal  Cabinet,  Ahmad 
Hasanain,  visited  the  British  Embassy  to  bear  this  answer,  and  was  told 
that  the  Ambassador  would  visit  the  King  at  nine  o’clock.  At  that  hour 
three  British  light  tanks  accompanied  by  infantry  entered  the  Palace 
gates  without  encountering  resistance  from  the  royal  guards.  The  Am¬ 
bassador,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-General  R.  G.  W.  H.  Stone,  G.O.C. 
British  Troops  in  Egypt,  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  King’s 
sending  for  the  majority  leader,  Nahhas.  The  King,  apparently  on 
Hasanain’s  advice,  recalled  the  political  leaders  at  ten  o’clock,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  had  decided  to  entrust  Nahhas  with  the  formation 
of  a  Cabinet.2  On  the  following  day,  before  writing  his  letter  of  accep¬ 
tance,  Nahhas  presented  a  letter  to  the  British  Ambassador,  the  essential 
paragraph  of  which  read  as  follows : 

It  is  quite  understood  that  I  accept  this  task  on  the  basis  that  neither  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Treaty  nor  the  situation  of  Egypt  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
country  permits  the  Ally  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  and 
particularly  in  the  formation  and  dismissal  of  ministries. 

This  the  Ambassador  confirmed,  stating  that  it  was  ‘the  policy  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  ...  to  secure  sincere  collaboration  with  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  as  an  independent  and  allied  country,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty’.3  After  this  announcement  Nahhas 
formed  his  Cabinet,  and  on  7  February  a  proclamation  was  issued  dis¬ 
solving  Parliament  so  that  new  elections  might  be  held. 

Thus  the  British  had  overcome  the  opposition  of  powerful  Egyptian 
influences  entrenched  in  the  Palace  which  doubted  Britain’s  ability  to 

allegedly  captured  German  document  the  German  Minister  to  Persia  is  said  to  have  reported  that 
the  Egyptian  Ambassador  (King  Faruq’s  father-in-law)  had  informed  him  that  Faruq  wished 
for  a  German  victory  and  suggested  a  liaison  with  the  German  authorities  through  Bucharest  or 
Ankara  ( Egyptian  Gazette,  loc.  cit.) .  This  is  paralleled  by  the  report  of  an  alleged  warning  of  the 
impending  British  intervention  in  Persia,  sent  by  King  Faruq  to  Riza  Shah  in  July  1941  (ibid.; 
see  above,  p.  141,  note  1),  and  by  Ciano’s  recording  an  alleged  pre-war  Palace  overture  to  the 
Italian  Government  (see  above,  p.  31,  note  1).  The  post-war  Egyptian  denials  of  the  veracity  of 
these  pieces  of  evidence  were  not  conclusive,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  material  on  this  point 
seems  significant. 

1  Quoted  verbatim  by  al-'Assas  as  election  propaganda  against  the  Wafd  in  1949  ( Bourse 
Isgyptienne,  8  and  9  December  1949);  cf.  Bilainkin,  loc.  cit. 

2  According  to  Akhir  Sa'a  (quoted  in  Bourse  Egyptienne,  14  February  1942)  Ahmad  Mahir 
strongly  urged  Nahhas  not  to  accept  office  in  such  circumstances,  but  was  restrained  by  the  King. 

3  al-Ahram,  6  February,  The  Times,  7  February  1942. 
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keep  the  Germans  out  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  wished  to  be  free  to  adjust 
Egypt’s  policy  to  a  German  incursion  at  a  later  date.  The  Palace  had 
to  consider,  not  merely  that  the  Italian  Government  were  fostering  an 
‘Egyptian  National  Association  in  Europe’,  but  that  the  claims  to  the 
Egyptian  throne  of  the  ex-Khedive  'Abbas  Hilmi  II,  deposed  by  the 
British  in  December  1914  and  now  at  large  in  neutral  Europe,  might 
be  upheld  by  a  victorious  Axis.1  From  the  British  point  of  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  every  justification  for  bringing  in  a  government 
which  was  constitutionally  based  on  broad  popular  support  (as  Sirri,  with 
all  his  goodwill,  had  not  been).  There  was  a  chance  that  the  Wafd,  in 
which  the  large  producers  and  merchants  were  less  heavily  represented 
than  in  the  other  parties,  might  take  a  stronger  line  with  hoarders  and 
profiteers;  and,  at  the  worst,  its  superior  organization  throughout  the 
country  might  be  expected  to  deal  with  popular  discontent  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  could  a  coalition  of  ‘notables’  without  roots  in  the  general 
public.  In  fact,  Nahhas  was  to  give  the  British  full  co-operation  in  the 
critical  months  when  the  British  and  Axis  armies  were  confronted  at  al- 
'Alamain;  and  though  the  anti-Wafdists  professed  to  be  outraged  by  the 
British  action  of  4  February,  many  of  them  also  co-operated  in  keeping 
the  people  calm  during  the  summer  of  1942. 


(xii)  The  Axis  Invasion  of  Egypt 

The  new  Wafd  Government  had  immediately  to  deal  with  the  chronic 
supply  problem,  and  on  12  February  1942  reversed  its  predecessors’ 
attempted  policy  of  control  by  abolishing  the  requisitioning  of  wheat  and 
maize  and  the  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  cereals,  eggs,  and  poultry 
within  the  country.  This  was  followed  on  the  14th  by  the  suspension  till 
31  March  of  the  military  order  imposing  penalties  on  hoarders,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  Government  would  buy  wheat  and  maize  from 
the  farmers  at  prices  50  per  cent,  above  the  existing  controlled  prices;  the 
increased  cost  would  not  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  but  would  be  met 
by  the  Treasury.  On  24  February  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  announced 
that  the  cost-of-living  bonus  would  be  raised  for  all  agricultural  labourers 
and  other  labourers  employed  by  government  departments,  so  that  no 
adult  labourer  regularly  employed  should  receive  less  than  13.  per  day, 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  previous  minimum.2  On  1  March  it 
was  announced  that  the  British  authorities  had  agreed  to  lend  the  Egyptian 
Government  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  out  of  the  stocks  imported  for  the 

1  The  ex- Khedive  died  on  20  December  1944.  For  the  ‘Egyptian  National  Association’  cf. 
Oriente  Moderno,  1942  and  1943,  index,  under  et-Tayyib  [Mahmud]  Nasir,  its  ‘president-general’. 

2  The  cost-of-living  index  for  the  lower  middle  class  in  Cairo  was  estimated  at  152  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1941  and  156  for  December,  compared  with  100  for  August  1939  ( Egyptian  Gazette,  6  February 
1942). 
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armed  forces.  With  this  supply  in  hand,  together  with  the  considerable 
shipments  which  had  already  arrived  or  were  said  to  be  on  the  way,  the 
Finance  Minister  issued  a  warning  to  producers  and  merchants,  whose 
response  to  the  increased  prices  offered  by  the  Government  had  been  dis¬ 
appointing,  that  he  would  allow  hoarded  stocks  not  offered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  31  March  to  be  sold  only  at  the  old  controlled  price,  not  at  the 
increased  price. 

The  month  of  March  was  taken  up  by  the  election  campaign.  The 
Wafd  had  offered  the  Opposition  parties  one-quarter  of  the  total  seats  on 
certain  conditions,  but  negotiations  broke  down,  and  on  23  February  the 
press  published  a  letter  from  the  Sa'dist  leader  violently  attacking  the 
Wafd  for  using  the  press  censorship,  properly  an  instrument  of  military 
security,  to  repress  any  news  or  expression  of  opinion  inconvenient  to  the 
Government.  The  Liberal  and  Sa'dist  parties  announced  that  they  would 
boycott  the  elections,1  though  their  members  were  allowed  to  stand  for 
election  individually.  In  a  rather  small  poll  the  Wafd  secured  89  per 
cent,  of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  redistribution  of  the  nominated 
seats  in  the  Senate  gave  them  54  per  cent,  of  the  places  in  that  House  also. 

The  Wafd  had  made  a  concession  to  nationalist  opinion  by  releasii\g 
'Aziz  'All  al-Misri  and  the  two  Egyptian  air  force  officers  who  had  been 
implicated  in  his  attempt  to  leave  Egypt  clandestinely  in  the  previous 
May;2  they  had  also  released  from  internment  the  Palestinian  extremist 
Muhammad  'All  at-Tahir;  and,  in  an  interview  with  the  leader  of  the 
extremist  Ikhwan  al-Muslimun,  Nahhas  was  reported  to  have  secured  from 
him  an  assurance  of  support  for  his  policy.  While  indulging  these  lesser 
trouble-makers,  the  Government  could  not,  however,  tolerate  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Senate  on  8  April  of  their  dangerous  opponent  'All  Mahir, 
defying  the  order  to  cease  all  political  activity  and  reside  on  his'  country 
estate.  On  leaving  the  Senate  he  was  arrested,  and  a  military  order  was 
issued  for  his  detention  in  the  country.  Nahhas  explained  to  the  Chamber 
on  the  2 1  st  that  'All  Mahir’s  name  had  been  constantly  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  ‘certain  important  facts  which  menace  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  state’,  and  that  as  Prime  Minister  and  Military  Governor 
he  would  not  permit  anyone  in  Egypt  to  do  ‘anything  which  might  disturb 
the  confidence  to  which  the  Allied  Power  has  a  right  while  she  is  defend¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  democracy  and  liberty’.  He  received  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  by  185  votes  to  5,  with  six  abstentions. 

Introducing  his  budget  on  27  April  the  Finance  Minister,  the  Copt 
Makram  'Ubaid,  spoke  of  the  danger  of  inflation,3  against  which  the 

1  The  Wafd  had  boycotted  the  elections  of  1931  in  circumstances  not  very  dissimilar  (see 
Survey  for  1936,  pp.  665-6),  and  were  to  boycott  the  elections  of  1945  (see  below,  p.  263,  note  4). 

2  See  above,  p.  200. 

3  The  currency  circulation  had  risen  from  £25  4  million  at  the  end  of  1938  to  £52  million  in 
March  1942  (Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  18  March  1942);  the 
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appropriate  measures  must  be  taken — encouragement  of  production,  con¬ 
trol  of  consumption,  government  economy,  and  price-fixing  for  primary 
necessaries.  This  was,  however,  to  be  Makram’s  last  act  of  importance  as 
Minister  in  a  Wafdist  Cabinet,  for  on  23  May  he  communicated  to  the 
press  an  objection  he  had  expressed  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  21st  to  the 
exceptional  promotion  of  three  officials,  two  of  whom  were  relatives  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  real  reason  for  Makram’s  action  was  probably, 
however,  that  he  had  been  manoeuvring  to  maintain  his  former  ascendancy 
over  Nahhas  and  the  Wafd,  while  Nahhas,  partly  because  he  had  been 
stirred  up  by  his  wife  against  Makram,  was  no  longer  willing  to  allow 
him  so  great  an  influence,  but  wished  to  assert  his  independence  of  him. 
Makram  failed  to  find  any  support  in  the  Cabinet,  and  on  26  May  Nahhas 
submitted  the  resignation  of  the  Government  and  formed  a  new  Ministry 
without  his  rival.  On  7  July  Makram  was  dismissed  from  the  post  of 
secretary-general  of  the  Wafd,  which  he  had  held  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  on  the  13th  fifteen  deputies  and  four  senators  who  had  supported 
him  were  expelled  from  the  party.  The  dissidents  reorganized  themselves 
as  the  Independent  Wafdist  Group  or  Kutla. 

Meanwhile,  great  as  the  danger  to  Egypt  had  been  in  1940  and 
1941,  the  war  clouds  were  now  darker  than  ever  before.  While  Rom¬ 
mel’s  thrust  in  January  had  halted  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Jabal  Akhdar, 
with  its  seaward  flank  some  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Tobruk,  the  Germans 
had  from  21  December  1941  onward  launched  a  heavy  air  offensive 
against  Malta,1  with  the  result  that  by  mid-February  the  supply  situation 
on  the  island  had  become  extremely  precarious.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff 
asked  Auchinleck  to  consider  carrying  out  an  offensive  to  secure  the  air¬ 
fields  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Jabal  Akhdar,2  so  that  adequate  fighter- 
cover  could  be  provided  for  a  substantial  convoy  to  Malta  in  mid- April. 
An  enemy  convoy  of  seven  ships,  almost  certainly  carrying  a  large  number 
of  tanks,  had,  however,  recently  taken  advantage  of  the  air  offensive 
against  Malta  to  reach  Tripoli.  Auchinleck  consequently  forecast  that  he 
was  unlikely  to  have  the  requisite  superiority  in  tanks  to  launch  an  offen¬ 
sive  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  before  June  at  the  earliest:  without 
this  margin  of  superiority  he  would  run  a  grave  risk  of  being  defeated  in 
detail  and  possibly  losing  Egypt.3  The  War  Office,  however,  queried 

estimate  that  the  Allied  armies  in  Egypt  were  spending  approximately  £3  million  a  month 
( Bourse  Egyptienne,  30  April  1942)  was  probably  an  understatement  (cf.  Prest:  War  Economics, 
p.  128).  1  Cf.  above,  p.  208,  note  1. 

2  This  was  the  Martuba  group  of  airfields,  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Darna:  cf.  Major- 
General  Sir  Francis  de  Guingand:  Operation  Victory  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1947),  pp. 

213-14- 

3  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  pp.  319-20.  Both  before  and  after  Rommel’s  counter-offensive  in 
January,  Auchinleck  had  warned  Churchill  of  the  general  inferiority  in  armament  of  the  British 
to  the  German  tanks  (ibid.  pp.  314-15;  Churchill,  iv.  29;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  33).  Rommel  himself 
confirms  this  qualitative  inferiority,  but  also  blames  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  British  field 
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his  estimate  of  relative  tank-strengths,  and  insisted  that  an  offensive  in 
Cyrenaica  in  the  next  few  weeks  was  imperative,  not  only  because  the 
safety  of  Malta  demanded  it,  but  because  it  held  out  the  only  hope  of 
fighting  while  the  enemy  was  still  comparatively  weak  and  short  of  re¬ 
sources.1  There  was  also  the  consideration  that,  in  Churchill’s  words  to 
Auchinleck,  ‘a  very  heavy  German  counter-stroke  upon  the  Russians  must 
be  expected  soon,  and  it  will  be  thought  intolerable  that  the  635,000  men 
...  on  your  ration  strength  should  remain  unengaged,  preparing  for  an¬ 
other  set-piece  in  July’.2  Auchinleck  reluctantly  decided  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  headquarters  to  comply  with  Churchill’s  suggestion  that  he 
should  discuss  the  problem  personally  in  London.  Instead,  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  and  the  Vice-Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  en  route  for  India, 
stopped  in  Cairo  for  discussions  with  him,  and  15  May  was  agreed  on  as  a 
tentative  date  for  the  offensive,  provided  that  the  requisite  tank  superio¬ 
rity  had  by  then  been  achieved;3  but  this  left  Churchill  still  dissatisfied: 
‘All  we  have  got  to  accept  is  the  probable  loss  of  Malta  and  the  army 
standing  idle  while  the  Russians  resist  the  German  counter-stroke  despe¬ 
rately  and  while  the  enemy  is  reinforcing  himself  in  Libya  faster  than  we 
are.’4  On  23  April  Auchinleck  received  from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  at  his 
own  request,  a  long  and  detailed  appreciation  of  the  situation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  (a  remarkable  one  for  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Middle  East)  that 

although  the  fate  of  Malta  might  be  sealed,5  in  the  circumstances  depicted  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  we  could  not  afford  to  take  the  offensive  in  Libya.  We  should 
rather  concentrate  on  strengthening  our  defences  in  the  Middle  East  and  spare 

command  and  the  British  practice  of  superseding  senior  commanders  just  when  they  had  gained 
experience  by  the  hard  way  (Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  395-8). 

1  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  p.  320.  Churchill  contrasts  the  ‘two  or  three  months’  voyage  round 
the  Cape,  subject  to  all  the  perils  of  the  U-boats’,  which  was  the  great  problem  of  supplying  the 
British  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  with  the  ‘two  or  three  days’  passage  across  the  Mediterranean 
from  Italy’  which  was  the  sum  of  the  Axis  supply  problem  in  North  Africa  (Churchill,  iv.  265; 
U.S.  edition,  iv.  295-6).  Rommel,  however,  while  appreciating  the  magnitude  of  the  Anglo- 
American  supply  problem,  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  his  own  problem  by  the  German 
High  Command,  and  especially  of  the  failure  of  the  Italian  authorities  to  organize  the  supply 
service  across  the  Mediterranean  ( Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  m-13,  177-9,  227-30,  288-90). 

2  Churchill,  iv.  263;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  293  (15  March  1942). 

3  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  pp.  320-1. 

4  Churchill,  iv.  264;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  295  (22  March  1942).  Conferring  with  General  Marshall 
and  Harry  Hopkins  on  8-9  April,  Churchill  criticized  Auchinleck  with  some  vigour;  and  Hopkins 
noted  that  there  was  the  usual  conflict  between  Churchill  and  his  commanders  as  to  whether  they 
were  sufficiently  well  equipped  to  take  the  offensive  (see  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  523; 
Eng.  edition,  ii.  528). 

5  For  Admiral  Cunningham,  on  the  other  hand,  ‘Malta  was  really  the  linchpin  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  island  served  as  the  principal  operational  base  for  the  sur¬ 
face  ships,  submarines  and  aircraft  working  against  the  Axis  supply  line  to  North  Africa,  its 
maintenance  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  battle  in  Cyrenaica,  a  fact  that  is  not 
always  appreciated’  ( A  Sailor's  Odyssey,  p.  421 ;  cf.  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  p.  229). 
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all  we  could  to  reinforce  India  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  Japanese  advance 
before  it  should  be  too  late. 


He  pointed  out  that  if  his  armoured  forces  were  destroyed  in  a  premature 
offensive  he  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  prepared  positions  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  frontier  and  would  have  to  retire  to  al-'Alamain,  within  seventy  miles 
of  Alexandria:1  ‘the  peril  in  which  Egypt  would  then  stand  would  probably 
have  worse  results  than  if  Malta  were  to  succumb.’  On  the  other  hand, 
he  believed  that  if  ‘we  stood  on  the  defensive  in  Libya  ...  no  new  danger 
would  arise  before  August  or  even  later,  and  that,  even  when  our  forces 
in  Cyrenaica  had  been  reduced,  the  enemy  were  unlikely  to  muster  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  for  a  serious  attack  for  about  three  months’.2  This  caused 
Churchill  to  send  him  on  10  May  ‘definite  orders  which  he  must  obey  or 
be  relieved’,  to  provide  a  ‘distraction’  in  time  to  help  the  passage  of  a 
convoy  to  hard-pressed  Malta  in  the  moonless  week  of  June.  Churchill 
pointed  out  that  ‘the  enemy  may  himself  be  planning  to  attack  you 
early  in  June’,  as  was  indeed  the  case;  and  in  accepting  these  orders  on 
19  May  Auchinleck  replied:  ‘There  are  strong  signs  that  the  enemy  in¬ 
tends  to  attack  us  in  the  immediate  future.’3 

In  the  evening  of  26  May  Rommel,  whose  forces  had  been  continuously 
reinforced,  attacked  the  British  Eighth  Army’s  defensive  system  in  the 
quadrilateral  'Ain  ul-Ghazala-Tobruk-Bir  ul-Qubi  [Gobi]-Bir  Hakaim.4 
It  was  later  learned  that  he  had  hoped  to  take  Tobruk  on  the  second  day 
of  the  offensive.  In  this  he  was  foiled;  but  he  succeeded  in  breaching  the 
Allied  front,  creating  a  dangerous  salient  in  their  main  position,  and 
inflicting  heavy  losses  on  their  armoured  formations.  The  Eighth  Army’s 
counter-attack  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  Rommel  then  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  1st  Free  French  Brigade  from  Bir  Hakaim  on  10  June, 
after  a  heroic  defence  lasting  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  There  followed  a 
heavy  armoured  battle  round  al-'Adhm  [Adem]  and  ‘Knightsbridge’  on 
12  and  13  June,  from  which,  of  the  original  300  British  tanks,  only 
about  fifty  medium  and  twenty  infantry  tanks  survived,  while  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  enemy  still  had  twice  that  number  and  was  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field.  This  defeat  threatened  the  British  communications 
with  'Ain  ul-Ghazala,  which  had  to  be  abandoned.  Auchinleck  now 
ordered  General  Ritchie  (G.O.C.  Eighth  Army)  to  hold  the  enemy  on  a 
line  through  'Akrama  and  al-'Adhm,  covering  Tobruk,  and  informed  the 

1  This  defensive  position  had  been  prepared  under  Wavell  in  the  early  summer  of  1941 
(Collins:  Wavell,  pp.  365-6,  434;  cf.  Wilson:  Eight  Years  Overseas,  p.  27). 

2  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  p.  322.  His  concern  for  the  defence  of  India  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  continuously  held  commands  there  from  1 929  to  1 938,  and  had  been  C.-in-C. 
India  immediately  before  he  succeeded  Wavell  in  the  Middle  East. 

3  Churchill,  iv.  275-6;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  308-9. 

4  A  better  transliteration  than  the  conventional  ‘Hacheim’;  cf.  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard:  The 
Sanusi  of  Cyrenaica  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1949),  p.  230. 
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Prime  Minister  that  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  control 
of  the  country  between  Tobruk  and  the  frontier;  but  on  17  June  the 
enemy  took  Sidi  Rizigh,  east  of  al-'Adhm,  and  so  began  to  encircle 
Tobruk.  On  the  same  afternoon  the  remaining  British  armoured  brigade 
suffered  a  serious  reverse  in  an  encounter  with  a  powerful  enemy  force 
and  lost  all  but  twenty  of  its  tanks,  thus  enabling  the  enemy  to  complete 


Rommel’s  Victory  before  Tobruk,  June  1942 


the  isolation  of  Tobruk.  On  the  20th  the  enemy  attacked  Tobruk  itself, 
and  the  fortress  was  lost  on  the  following  day.1 

In  Egypt  the  loss  of  Bir  Hakaim  had  been  received  very  quietly,  partly 
because  of  statements  that  its  loss  could  have  no  strategic  significance; 
but  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Tobruk  received  maximum  publicity,  and 
started  many  wild  rumours.2  On  24  June  Nahhas  informed  the  Chamber 
that  he  had  received  an  unequivocal  assurance  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  determination  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  aggression  against  Egypt. 
He  was  satisfied  that  Britain’s  position  was  better  than  it  had  been  during 
the  retreat  of  the  previous  year.  Seditious  rumours  calculated  to  cause 

1  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  pp.  324-7.  For  criticisms  of  the  British  conduct  of  these  operations 
cf.  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  126-8,  132;  Young:  Rommel:  pp.  121-5;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears 
Overseas,  pp.  131-3;  de  Guingand:  Operation  Victory,  pp.  1 16-18;  Churchill,  iv.  329;  U.S.  edition, 
iv.  368-9;  Catroux,  pp.  247-8.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  27  June  1942;  Catroux,  pp.  246-7. 
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panic  must  be  refuted,  and  he  warned  those  who  circulated  them  that 
they  must  expect  the  most  severe  penalties.  The  greatest  service  the  public 
could  render  was  to  be  on  the  alert  for  every  plotter  and  spy.  There  was 
no  truth  in  the  story  that  the  British  Government  had  demanded  Egyptian 
mobilization  and  a  declaration  of  war.  (This  final  statement  was  loudly 
applauded.)  Al-Balagh  of  27  June  comforted  its  readers  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  General  Wavell  had  always  maintained  that  the  natural  defen¬ 
sive  position  was  at  Marsa  Matruh,  where  Auchinleck  was  thought  to  be 
preparing  to  give  battle.  On  25  June,  however,  Auchinleck  had  decided 
that  the  position  of  the  Eighth  Army  was  so  critical  and  the  danger  to 
Egypt  so  great  that  he  must  assume  command  himself:1 

I  realised  that  we  were  so  weak  in  tanks  and  field  artillery,  two  of  the  essentials 
for  success  in  desert  warfare,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  hope 
to  hold  the  Matruh  position.  .  .  .  With  his  superiority  in  tanks,  it  seemed  that 
the  enemy  might  either  envelop  our  open  southern  flank  or  pierce  our  centre, 
which  we  could  hold  only  lightly.  In  either  event,  he  was  likely  to  isolate  part 
of  our  forces  and  defeat  them  in  detail,  and  this  I  was  determined  to  avoid. 
I  was  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  above  all  to  hold  together  the  much- 
depleted  Eighth  Army  and  to  keep  it  as  a  mobile  force,  retaining  its  freedom 
of  action.  I  decided,  therefore,  that  I  could  not  risk  its  being  pinned  down  at 
Matruh. 

The  loss  of  Matruh  would  be  a  further  shock  to  Egyptian  morale,  and  Axis 
propaganda  would  certainly  hail  it  as  another  triumph.  The  disadvantages 
seemed  small,  however,  compared  with  the  danger  of  being  defeated  piecemeal. 
At  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  Australian  Division  which  I  had 
summoned  from  Syria,  there  were  no  formations  outside  the  Eighth  Army  which 
could  have  stood  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  and  the  enemy.  Although  a 
further  retreat  would  bring  the  enemy  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Delta,  El 
Alamein  offered  by  far  the  strongest  position  in  the  Western  Desert  as  both  its 
flanks  rested  on  impassable  obstacles.  Moreover,  by  drawing  the  enemy  forward, 
we  were  lengthening  his  supply-lines  and  shortening  our  own — no  small  ad¬ 
vantage  since  the  Eighth  Army  sorely  needed  an  opportunity  to  re-equip  and 
reorganize.  I,  therefore,  cancelled  the  orders  to  stand  at  Matruh  and  gave 
instructions  for  the  Eighth  Army  to  withdraw  on  El  Alamein.2 

1  On  20  May  Churchill  had  signalled  to  him:  ‘I  should  personally  feel  even  greater  confidence 
if  you  took  direct  command  yourself.  .  .  .  On  this,  however,  I  do  not  press  you  in  any  way.’  The 
Minister  of  State  had  repeated  this  advice  to  Auchinleck  before  1 4  June,  but  in  vain.  ‘Auchinleck, 
once  in  direct  command,  seemed  a  different  man  from  the  thoughtful  strategist  with  one  eye  on 
the  decisive  battle  and  the  other  on  the  vague  and  remote  dangers  in  Syria  and  Persia’  (Churchill, 
iv.  277,  385;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  310,  427) ;  cf.  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  183-4,  39^- 

2  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  p.  328.  The  breadth  of  the  al-'Alamain  position  was  only  thirty-five 
miles  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Qattara  Depression.  This  depression  formed  a  crescent 
200  miles  in  length  extending  from  the  longitude  of  al-'Alamain  south-west  almost  to  the  Slwa 
Oasis.  Its  bed  consisted  of  ‘quicksands  and  salt  marshes,  almost  everywhere  impassable  even  for 
a  loaded  camel’,  and  on  the  northern  side  it  was  surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs  some  750  feet 
high.  It  was  not  practicable  for  the  Axis  to  pass  a  force  through  the  desert  south  of  the  Depression 
against  the  Nile  Valley,  though  they  did  send  a  reconnaissance  detachment  this  way  (see  Field 
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The  withdrawal  was  completed  with  some  difficulty  on  30  June,  and  on 
1  July  Rommel  launched  his  first  attack  on  the  new  position,  the  defence 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  natural  advantages,  was  by  no  means 
assured.  The  Eighth  Army  was  very  short  of  tanks,  weak  in  artillery,  and 
disorganized  after  five  weeks  of  desperate  fighting  ending  with  a  rapid 
retreat  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy.  Auchinleck  realized  that,  in  spite 
of  his  advantage  in  the  air,  he  might  be  unable  to  hold  the  enemy  if  they 
made  a  determined  attack  on  his  partially  prepared  and  thinly  held 
positions,  and  he  took  precautions  in  the  event  of  a  fresh  reverse  for  a 
further  withdrawal  to  the  Delta,  for  moving  General  Headquarters  from 
Cairo,  and  even  contemplated  his  course  of  action  if  it  were  necessary  to 
abandon  Lower  Egypt  altogether.1  Rommel,  for  his  part,  flew  back  to 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  July  and  infected  Hitler  with  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  prospects  before  the  Afrika  Korps :  he  had  captured  large  quantities 
of  petrol,  transport,  and  supplies  at  Tobruk,  and  the  stores  of  the  defeated 
Eighth  Army  lay  before  him  at  his  mercy.  ‘He  was  prepared  to  strike  now; 
why  waste  time  capturing  Malta?’2 

The  Germans  may  very  well  have  been  counting  also  on  a  political 
coup  in  their  favour  in  Egypt,  after  one  more  victory  over  the  British 
forces.3  They  seem  to  have  received  intimations  of  neutrality  from  Palace 
quarters  during  1941,  and  probably  over-estimated  the  events  of  4  Feb¬ 
ruary  1942  as  an  indication  of  strained  Anglo-Egyptian  relations;  they 
could  not  imagine  that  a  Wafd  Government  would  make  an  easy  bed¬ 
fellow  for  the  British  Embassy.  The  dramatic  turn  of  events,  which 
had  brought  the  Axis  forces  200  miles  nearer  to  the  Delta  than  they  had 
ever  been  before  in  this  war,  had  naturally  created  some  alarm  among 
the  heterogeneous  populations  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  where  the  British 

Marshal  Viscount  Alexander  of  Tunis:  The  African  Campaign  from  El  Alamein  to  Tunis,  from  10th 
August,  1342  to  13th  May,  1343  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  5  February  1948,  no.  38196) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Alexander:  Despatch],  p.  840;  cf.  W.  B.  Kennedy-Shaw :  Long  Range 
Desert  Group  (London,  Collins,  1945),  pp.  168-72). 

1  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  pp.  328-9.  Churchill  afterwards  commented:  ‘I  am  sure  we  were 
heading  for  disaster.  .  .  .  The  army  was  reduced  to  bits  and  pieces,  and  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
bafflement  and  uncertainty.  .  .  .  Many  were  looking  over  their  shoulders  to  make  sure  of  their 
seat  in  the  lorry,  and  no  plain  plan  of  battle  or  dominating  will-power  had  reached  the  units’ 
(Churchill,  iv.  465-6;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  518,  21  August  1942);  cf.  de  Guingand:  Operation  Victory, 
p.  132. 

2  Martienssen:  Hitler  and  his  Admirals,  p.  130;  cf.  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1942,  p.  52;  Hitlers 
Tischgesprache  im  Fuhrerhauptquartier,  1341-42  (Bonn,  Athenaum-Verlag,  1951),  pp.  109,  164). 
Rommel  himself  in  his  memoirs  is  silent  about  the  arguments  he  then  marshalled,  and  is  content 
to  justify  the  strategy  of  his  advance  to  al-'Alamain.  It  was  evidently  only  when  brought  to  a 
standstill  there  towards  the  end  of  July  that  he  realized  the  exhaustion  of  his  forces  and  suffered 
the  consequences  of  extending  his  supply  line  while  that  of  the  British  had  been  correspondingly 
shortened  ( Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  163-6,  177-80,  196-9;  cf.  Young:  Rommel,  pp.  165,  170-2; 
Liddell  Hart:  Other  Side  of  the  Hill,  pp.  244-5;  Milton  Shulman:  Defeat  in  the  West  (London, 
Seeker  &  Warburg,  1947),  pp.  78-81).  For  a  United  States  army  appreciation  of  Rommel’s 
prospects  on  30  June  cf.  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  595-8;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  598-9. 

3  Cf.  Frankfurter  pfitung,  1  June  and  18  August  1942,  despatches  from  Ankara. 
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headquarters  showed  signs  of  preparing  for  an  evacuation;  but  the  Cairo 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  afterwards  reported  as  follows : 

Keynote  of  those  critical  days  .  .  .  was  the  complete  order  that  prevailed  among 
virtually  every  section  of  this  city’s  vast  cosmopolitan  population.  The  British 
fully  lived  up  to  their  traditional  reputation  of  coolness  and  self-assurance.  At 
the  Gezira  Sporting  Club  .  .  .  inveterate  cricketers  stubbornly  continued  their 
regular  afternoon  matches  .  .  .  though  the  crowd  which  leisurely  looked  on  .  .  . 
was  thinned  perceptibly. 

The  appearance  of  normality  in  business  as  usual  was  everywhere  plausibly 
maintained.  .  .  .  Night  life  was  somewhat  subdued  by  9  o’clock.  Shops  did  a 
brisk  business  throughout,  especially  jewelers  ...  as  people  sought  to  convert 
their  cash  into  easily  transportable  intrinsic  values.  Clothing  and  food  stores 
also  were  kept  busy.  Automobile  prices  already  inflated  soared  to  new  heights. 
Speculators  made  quick  turnovers  and  handsome  profits  in  tires  and  spare 
parts.  .  .  .  But  nowhere  was  there  the  slightest  suggestion  of  panic  or  disorder. 
Banks  continued  to  meet  heavy  cash  withdrawals  without  incident.1 

.  .  .  Press  conferences  .  .  .  could  not  possibly  keep  pace  with  flocks  of  rumors. 
.  .  .  According  to  one  alarmist  report,  two  German  divisions  had  mysteriously 
detached  themselves  from  the  main  body  of  Axis  forces  and  their  exact  where¬ 
abouts  was  unknown.  In  the  midst  of  a  meal  the  phone  rang,  the  host  excused 
himself,  returned  shortly  and  announced  he  had  been  informed  the  Germans 
were  in  Alexandria.  .  .  .  Not  all  unfounded  rumors  were  unfavorable.  One  day 
it  was  circulated  and  widely  believed  the  British  had  retaken  Mersa  Matruh 
again  and  that  Australians  had  been  landed  at  Derna.  .  .  .  Stock  exchange  prices 
rose  or  fell  accordingly  but  still  there  was  not  the  slightest  panic  or  disorder. 
At  the  height  of  the  British  retreat  some  evacuation  was  carried  out  of  British, 
American  and  Allied  residents  whose  presence  was  deemed  unessential  or  who 
were  likely  to  be  victimized  if  they  fell  into  Axis  hands.  But  it  was  done  officially 
in  a  planned  and  orderly  fashion  without  fuss  and  purely  as  a  precautionary 
measure  in  order  to  alleviate  any  last-minute  rush.  Thus  American  mission¬ 
aries,  faculty  members  of  the  American  University  and  female  members  of  the 
American  Legation  staff  were  sent  to  Upper  Egypt  and  Eritrea.  .  .  .  The  few 
instances  of  private  individuals  growing  panicky  became  the  objects  of  general 
derision  and  contrasted  strongly  with  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  majority 
of  the  Anglo-American  colony.2  .  .  .  The  Egyptians  and  all  other  elements 
intently  watched  and  weighed  their  every  move.  .  .  . 

Of  the  non-Anglo-Saxon  civilian  population  those  most  vitally  and  personally 
affected  by  the  military  crisis  were  Jews,  some  of  whom  had  personally  fled 

1  The  withdrawals  were  such  that  at  Barclay’s  (Dominions,  Colonial,  and  Foreign)  Bank  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  June  the  stock  of  banknotes  between  the  values  of  50  piastres  (ioj.)  and 
£50  had  been  exhausted. 

2  Jon  Kimche,  who  had  not  visited  the  Middle  East  until  the  war  was  over,  has  written  of 
‘a  stampede  of  British  civilians  out  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria’  ( Seven  Fallen  Pillars,  p.  36);  but 
cf.  more  reliably  Young:  Rommel,  pp.  162-4:  ‘The  general  impression  in  England,  even  to-day, 
seems  to  be  that  ...  a  panic-stricken  staff  in  Cairo  burnt  mountains  of  paper  and  made  ready 
for  a  retreat  into  Palestine  or  East  Africa.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  July  there  was  certainly  “a  bit 
of  a  flap”.  On  what  was  locally  known  as  Ash  Wednesday,  papers  were  indeed  burnt.  .  .  .  Plans 
against  any  eventuality  are  always  prepared  by  planning  staffs.  That  is  what  they  are  there  for.’ 
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from  Nazi  terror  while  others  were  all  too  clearly  acquainted  with  the  fate  of 
their  coreligionists  under  the  Hitler  heel  to  desire  to  repeat  their  experience.  .  .  . 

There  had  been  considerable  apprehension,  of  course,  over  the  manner  in 
which  Egypt  would  react  to  the  growing  Axis  threat.  Some  observers  held  to  the 
extremist  view  that  the  sound  of  Marshal  Rommel’s  guns  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  pro-Axis  uprising.  To  support  this  view  they  cited  the  lukewarm  support 
the  Egyptian  government  had  given  to  the  British  in  the  war  effort,  the  presence 
of  a  strong  pro-Axis  bloc  in  the  Palace  itself,  the  pro-Axis  leanings  of  many 
members  of  the  Wafdist  .  .  .  party,  widespread  political  corruption  in  Cairo 
and  other  areas,  the  presence  of  many  ‘fifth  columnists’  in  Egypt  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Mohammedan  susceptibility  to  military  success. 

However,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  educated  Egyptians,  even  those  who 
in  the  past  were  anti-British  or  pro-Axis,  now  that  Marshal  Rommel  was  sud¬ 
denly  on  their  doorstep  became  pro-Ally.  Whatever  their  past  quarrel  with  the 
British  they  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  imminent  Nazi  occupation.  Among 
landowners  particularly,  there  was  widespread  apprehension  lest  the  Fellaheen 
take  advantage  of  the  commotion  in  case  of  Axis  invasion  to  seize  land1  and 
commit  acts  of  violence  against  property.  There  was,  of  course,  a  miscreant 
minority  of  confirmed  Axis  partisans  who  openly  toasted  Marshal  Rommel  and 
threw  away  their  glasses  a  la  Russe  at  such  pro-Axis  hangouts  as  the  [Royal] 
Automobile  Club  [of  Egypt]  until  it  was  therefore  closed  up  by  the  police  and 
other  measures  taken  against  them. 

But  the  great  mass  of  Egypt’s  ‘have  not’  population  maintained  throughout 
an  impassive  calm.  It  was  partly  the  fatalistic  ‘it  is  written’  and  ‘it  is  the  will  of 
Allah’  of  their  Moslem  faith.  .  .  .  But  it  was  also  the  stoic  indifference  of  a  people 
accustomed  through  the  ages  to  letting  waves  of  conquest  roll  over  their  bent 
backs  and  a  people  whom  toil  and  penury  have  never  permitted  ...  to  rise  to  a 
political  level  since  their  ancestors  built  the  Pyramids.2 

As  the  9th  Australian  Division  began  to  arrive  from  Syria  on  4  July  to 
reinforce  the  al-'Alamain  position,  Auchinleck  pursued  the  policy  of 
seizing  important  tactical  points  from  the  enemy  so  as  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  decisive  attack  later.  On  10  July  he  captured  the  mounds 
Tulul  'Isa  west  of  al-'Alamain:  ‘We  had  arrested  the  German  advance  on 
the  Delta  and  had  begun  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  further  offensive.’ 
Nevertheless,  attacks  on  the  enemy’s  centre  and  northern  positions  on 
21-22  and  26  July  failed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  enough  fresh  well-trained 
troops  to  keep  up  the  impetus  of  the  attack,  and  Auchinleck  reported  to 
London  that  it  was  unlikely  that  offensive  operations  could  be  resumed 
before  mid-September.3 

1  According  to  a  very  well-informed  source,  an  Egyptian  landowner  visiting  his  estates  about 
this  time  found  that  the  fallahin  had  placed  stones  as  markers  for  the  anticipated  share-out  of  land 
among  themselves,  while  in  the  Hawran  of  southern  Syria  fallahin  refused  to  pay  their  rents,  in 
expectation  of  the  Germans’  arrival. 

2  Edmund  Stevens,  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  24  July  1942. 

3  Auchinleck:  Despatch'll ,  pp.  329-30; Churchill, iv.  41 1 ;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  455;  cf.  de  Guingand: 
Operation  Victory,  p.  125;  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  177-99;  Young:  Rommel,  pp.  164-5. 
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At  this  stage  Churchill,  whose  ‘doubts  .  .  .  about  the  High  Command 
in  the  Middle  East  were  fed  continually  by  .  .  .  reports  .  .  .  from  many 
quarters’,  had  already  resolved  to  visit  that  theatre  in  person;  and  on 
8  August  he  informed  Auchinleck,  who  had  himself  raised  the  question 
in  a  telegram  dated  two  days  after  the  fall  of  Tobruk,  that  he  was  to  be 
replaced  as  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East  by  General  Sir  Harold 
Alexander;  the  creation  of  a  separate  Persia-'Iraq  Command  would 
relieve  his  successor  of  the  problem  of  defending  that  region  against  the 
thrust  of  a  German  attack  from  South  Russia,  which  had  been  a  constant 
preoccupation  for  Auchinleck.1  The  directive  which  Churchill  handed 
to  Alexander  on  io  August  read  as  follows: 

1 .  Your  prime  and  main  duty  will  be  to  take  or  destroy  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  German-Italian  Army  commanded  by  Field-Marshal  Rommel  to¬ 
gether  with  all  its  supplies  and  establishments  in  Egypt  and  Libya. 

2.  You  will  discharge  or  cause  to  be  discharged  such  other  duties  as  pertain 
to  your  Command  without  prejudice  to  the  task  described  in  para,  i ,  which  must 
be  considered  paramount  in  His  Majesty’s  interests.2 

In  preparing  for  the  coming  battle  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  morale  of  the  troops:  ‘My  first  step  .  .  .  was 
to  lay  down  the  firm  principle,  to  be  made  known  to  all  ranks,  that  no 
further  withdrawal  was  contemplated,  and  that  we  would  fight  the  coming 
battle  on  the  ground  on  which  we  stood.’3  In  this  reversal  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  plan  he  had  the  full  concurrence  of  the  new  General  Officer 
Commanding  the  Eighth  Army,  Lieutenant-General  Montgomery,  who 
arrived  on  12  August  to  assume  the  command  left  vacant  by  the  death 
by  enemy  action  of  Lieutenant-General  Gott,  originally  intended  to  hold 
this  appointment.4  As  Alexander  studied  the  records  of  Rommel’s  African 
campaigns,  he  realized  that  he  was  opposed  by 

a  tactician  of  the  greatest  ability,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  every  detail  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  armour  in  action  and  very  quick  to  seize  the  fleeting  opportunity  and 
the  critical  turning-points  of  .a  mobile  battle.  I  felt  certain  doubts,  however, 

1  Persia  and  'Iraq  had  been  transferred  back  to  the  Middle  East  Command  as  recently  as 
5  January  1942.  Churchill  comments:  ‘The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Middle  East  was 
embarrassed  and  hampered  by  his  too  extensive  responsibilities.  He  thought  of  the  battle  .  .  . 
only  as  a  part  of  his  task.  ...  It  is  to  this  that  I  ascribe  his  personal  failure,  some  of  the  blame 
for  which  undoubtedly  falls  on  me  and  my  colleagues  for  the  unduly  wide  responsibilities 
assigned  a  year  before  pic]  to  the  Middle  East  Command.  Still,  we  had  done  our  best  to  free 
him  from  these  undue  burdens  by  precise,  up-to-date,  and  superseding  advice  which  he  had  not 
accepted.  Personally  I  believe  that  if  he  had  taken  command  from  the  outset  and,  as  was  fully 
in  his  power,  left  a  deputy  in  Cairo  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  north  and  discharge  the  mass  of  varied 
business  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  immense  theatre  over  which  he  presided  he  might  well  have 
won  the  battle.  .  .  .  These  impressions  bit  so  deeply  into  me  that  in  my  directive  to  General 
Alexander  of  August  10  I  made  his  main  duty  clear  beyond  a  doubt.  One  lives  and  learns’ 
(Churchill,  iv.  329-31;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  368-9). 

2  Alexander:  Despatch,  p.  840. 

3  Ibid.  p.  842.  4  Churchill,  iv.  413-19;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  457-64. 
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about  his  strategical  ability,  in  particular  as  to  whether  he  fully  understood  the 
importance  of  a  sound  administrative  plan.  Happiest  when  controlling  a 
mobile  force  directly  under  his  own  eyes  he  was  liable  to  over-exploit  immediate 
success  without  sufficient  thought  for  the  future.  .  .  . 

Rommel’s  superior  in  the  Mediterranean  theatre  was  Field-Marshal  Albert 
Kesselring  .  .  .  who  in  April  1942  .  .  .  assumed  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief 
South.  His  authority  extended  to  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by 
contrast  with  Rommel,  who  was  an  Army  commander  only,  he  was  now  supreme 
commander  of  all  three  services.  This  superior  position  reflected  his  superior 
strategical  abilities,  but  he  was  naturally  obliged  to  leave  the  actual  conduct 
of  operations  in  Africa  to  his  more  impetuous  subordinate.  ...  I  was  later  to 
be  more  directly  opposed  to  Kesselring  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  in  my 
judgement  he  was  greatly  superior  in  all  elements  of  generalship  to  Rommel.1 

On  19  August  Alexander  issued  the  following  directive  to  Montgomery, 
confirming  previous  verbal  instructions,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  made 
known  to  all  troops: 

1.  Your  prime  and  immediate  task  is  to  prepare  for  offensive  action  against 
the  German-Italian  forces  with  a  view  to  destroying  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

2.  Whilst  preparing  this  attack  you  must  hold  your  present  positions  and  on 
no  account  allow  the  enemy  to  penetrate  east  of  them.2 

While  preparations  were  going  on  in  the  Desert,  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
now  joined  by  the  9th  United  States  Air  Force,  were  carrying  on  a 
planned  campaign  against  the  enemy’s  lines  of  communication. 

Never  had  the  Axis  supply  lines  in  Africa  been  so  stretched  as  they  were  when 
they  stood  at  El  Alamein  and  the  strain  was  felt,  above  all,  in  fuel.  In  dumps 
or  in  motor  convoys  fuel  was  relatively  immune  from  air  attack,  but  to  reach 
Africa  from  Italy  it  had  to  come  in  tankers  and  these  had  been  given  the  first 
priority  as  objects  for  air  attack. 

More  Axis  tankers  were  sunk  than  reached  their  destination,  and  the 
enemy  was  ‘reduced  to  flying  in  petrol  from  Greece,  a  most  wasteful  pro¬ 
cedure’.3  The  fuel  shortage  caused  a  delay  in  Rommel’s  plan  of  attack 
with  the  full  moon  of  25/26  August.  On  30  August,  however,  he  launched 
an  attack  on  the  southern  flank,  penetrating  the  British  minefields  in  the 
direction  of  the  'Alam  ul-Halfa  ridge,  but  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  end  of  1  September. 

The  enemy  lay  all  day  of  2nd  September.  A  new  and  serious  crisis  in  his  fuel 

1  Alexander:  Despatch,  pp.  843-4.  He  comments  that  the  interest  of  the  British  press  in 
Rommel,  as  the  German  commander  whose  forces  were  engaging  the  only  British  army  in  the 
field  at  that  time,  ‘led  to  an  exaggeration  of  his  undoubted  qualities  which  tended  to  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  our  own  troops,  however  much  it  may  have  appealed  to  the  newspaper- 
reader  at  home’.  2  Ibid.  p.  844. 

3  Ibid.  On  the  rapid  effect  of  the  Axis  failure  to  maintain  the  pressure  on  Malta  cf.  Martienssen: 
Hitler  and  his  Admirals ,  pp.  13 1-2. 
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situation  had  arisen,  for  we  had  been  once  more  successful  in  our  attacks  on  his 
tankers,  sinking  three  in  two  days.  As  the  day  wore  on  it  was  evident  to  him 
that  the  last  hope  had  failed  and  since  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in  this  ad¬ 
vanced  position,  he  would  have  to  withdraw.  It  was  the  nearest  the  Germans 
ever  got  to  the  Delta.  .  .  . 

By  the  evening  of  5th  September  the  enemy’s  slow  and  stubborn  withdrawal 
had  brought  him  back  of  the  area  of  our  minefields.  Here  he  turned  to  stand 
and  it  was  clear  that  he  intended  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  retain  this  much  at 
least  of  his  gains.  .  .  . 

This  meagre  gain  of  some  four  or  five  miles  of  desert  could  in  no  way  be  set  off 
against  the  material  losses.  .  .  .  But  the  battle  of  Alam  ul-Halfa  was  far  more 
important  than  would  appear  from  any  statistics  of  gains  and  losses  or  the  num¬ 
bers  involved.  It  was  the  last  throw  of  the  German  forces  in  Africa,  their  last 
chance  of  a  victory  before,  as  they  calculated,  our  increasing  strength  would 
make  victory  for  them  impossible.1 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  British  that  the  battle  they  had  lost  in  June  had 
coincided  with  an  Anglo-American  conference  at  Washington,  so  that 
Churchill,  Roosevelt,  and  their  staffs  could  immediately  consider  what 
joint  measures  were  required  to  meet  the  emergency.2  As  a  result  of  the 
massive  operation  of  American  Lend-Lease,  Alexander  found  himself 
no  longer  straitened,  as  Wavell  and  Auchinleck  had  been,  by  the  lack  of 
armaments  and  vehicles.  He  paid  particular  tribute  to  the  ‘Sherman’ 
medium  tanks  with  75  mm.  guns  in  revolving  turrets,  of  which  he  received 
over  300:  ‘We  had  for  the  first  time  a  tank  which  was  equal  in  armour, 
armament,  and  performance  to  the  best  tanks  in  the  Africa  Corps.’3 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Egypt  Churchill  had  been  anxious  for  a 
victory  over  Rommel  in  August  or  September  which  might  have  a  decisive 
effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  French  in  North  Africa,  the  American-British 
invasion  of  which  was  planned  for  the  beginning  of  November.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  however,  had  stated  to  Churchill’s  disappointment  on  19  August 
that  he  must  have  six  weeks  to  get  the  Eighth  Army  in  order,  and  spoke  of 
the  end  of  September  as  a  provisional  date  for  the  offensive.  The  battle 
of  'Alam  ul-Halfa  at  the  beginning  of  that  month  called  for  a  further 
delay  for  reorganization.  Churchill  again  expressed  disappointment,  but 
finally  acceded  to  Alexander’s  insistence  that  ‘to  attack  before  I  was 
ready  would  be  to  risk  failure  if  not  to  court  disaster’,  and  agreement  was 
reached  to  attack  in  the  period  about  the  full  moon  of  23/24  October.4 

1  Alexander:  Despatch,  p.  846;  cf.  Rommel:  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  199-2 19. 

2  The  War  Reports  of  General  Geo.  C.  Marshall,  General  H.  H.  Arnold,  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King 
(Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Lippincott,  1947),  pp.  98-99,  119-20;  Churchill,  iv.  343-6;  U.S. 
edition,  iv.  382-5. 

3  Alexander:  Despatch,  p.  847.  By  the  time  when  Montgomery’s  offensive  opened,  the  United 
States  had  supplied  the  British  Middle  East  Forces  with  more  than  700  twin-engine  bombers, 
nearly  1,100  fighters,  900  medium  tanks,  800  light  tanks,  90  anti-tank  guns  (105  mm.),  and 
25,000  trucks  and  jeeps  (see  Stettinius:  Lend-Lease,  pp.  290-1). 

4  See  Alexander:  Despatch,  pp.  849-50;  Churchill,  iv.  527;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  587-8. 
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While  the  Axis  forces  were  busy  elaborating  their  minefield  and  other 
defences,  their  attempts  at  reinforcement  were  less  successful : 

Many  vessels,  bringing  tanks,  guns,  stores  and  supplies  were  sunk  or  forced  to 
turn  back.  The  unloading  of  those  which  did  succeed  in  making  port  was  a 
slow  process  on  account  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  our  bombers  at  Tobruk  and 
Benghazi,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  Tobruk  was  350  miles  from  the 
front,  over  an  indifferent  road.  Reinforcements  in  men  . . .  which  averaged  about 
five  thousand  men  a  week,  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  very  heavy  sick 
rate.  Possibly  owing  to  the  congestion  of  troops  on  the  ground,  greater  than  ever 
known  before  in  the  desert,  and  to  an  inadequate  medical  and  sanitary  organiza¬ 
tion,  especially  among  the  Italians,  diseases  such  as  dysentery  and  infective 
jaundice  were  extraordinarily  prevalent  among  the  Axis  troops.  Some  units 
suffered  up  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  their  strength.  Thanks  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  own  medical  services  our  sickness  rate  did  not  rise  above  the  normal  for 
the  time  of  year  and  to  nothing  like  the  extent  on  the  enemy  side  of  the  line. 
The  most  prominent  Axis  casualty  was  the  Army  Commander.  Rommel  had 
been  in  poor  health  since  August  and  in  September  he  left  for  Germany, 
technically  on  leave.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  not  intended  to  re¬ 
turn.1 

Montgomery’s  plan,  in  contradiction  to  all  earlier  offensives,  was  to 
make  the  main  thrust  ift  the  north,  with  a  secondary  attack  in  the  south 
as  a  feint  to  pin  down  the  enemy’s  forces  there. 

The  hostile  front  might  be  compared  to  a  door,  hinged  at  its  northern  end;  to 
push  at  the  free  end  might  cause  it  to  swing  back  some  way  before  any  serious 
damage  was  done,  but  a  successful  blow  at  the  hinge  would  dislocate  the  whole 
front  and  throw  the  doorway  wide  open.2 

An  elaborate  deception-plan  was  undertaken  to  cause  the  enemy  to  expect 
the  main  attack  in  the  south,  delivered  at  a  later  date  than  the  actual  one, 
and  it  proved  so  successful  that  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  of  the 
offensive  that  the  enemy  finally  concentrated  all  his  resources  against  the 
real  attack.  This  attack,  preceded  by  a  heavy  artillery  barrage  reminiscent 
of  those  of  the  First  World  War,  was  launched  at  10  p.m.  on  23  Octo¬ 
ber;  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  in  spite  of  strenuous  enemy  resis¬ 
tance,  a  breach  thirteen  miles  wide  and  varying  from  two  and  a  half 
to  five  miles  in  depth  had  been  made,  directly  threatening  the  centre  of 
the  enemy’s  communications.  Montgomery  now  paused  for  two  days  to 
reorganize,  causing  the  enemy,  especially  the  Italians,  to  think  that  he 
had  accepted  defeat  and  called  off  the  battle.3  When  the  attack  was 

1  Alexander:  Despatch,  p.  850.  Rommel  was  sent  back  to  Africa  from  his  sick-leave  on  25  Octo¬ 
ber  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  successor  (cf.  Krieg  ohne  Hass,  pp.  206,  note  1, 
233-45  237-8,  247-50). 

2  Alexander:  Despatch,  p.  851. 

3  Casey,  the  British  Minister  of  State  in  the  Middle  East,  appears  indeed  to  have  shown  some 
concern  on  29  October  that  greater  success  had  not  already  been  achieved;  cf.  de  Guingand: 
Operation  Victory,  p.  206. 
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resumed  on  the  night  of  28-29  October  the  enemy  was  led  to  expect  the 
main  thrust  northwards  to  the  sea;  but  in  fact  the  principal  attack  was 
delivered  westwards  on  the  night  of  1-2  November.  The  enemy 

fought  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  all  was  at  stake  and  with  all  the  skill 
of  his  long  experience  in  armoured  fighting.  .  .  .  Slowly  as  the  day  wore  on  the 
enemy  was  forced  back.  His  losses  were  crippling  and  the  Africa  Corps  would 
fight  no  more  as  a  Corps  on  Egyptian  soil. 

The  battle  of  2nd  November  was  the  decisive  action  and  it  must  have  been 
that  night  that  the  enemy  decided  to  withdraw.  Indications  of  a  withdrawal 
came  early  on  3rd  November  and  increased  as  the  day  wore  on.  .  .  .  The  full 
weight  of  our  air  attack  was  switched  to  the  main  road,  where  slow-moving, 
close-packed  transport  already  in  retreat  presented  excellent  targets.  .  .  . 

The  action  around  Ghazal  on  4th  November  ended  the  battle  of  El  Alamein. 
Rather  less  than  a  third  of  the  original  Axis  force  succeeded  in  making  good  its 
escape.  We  estimated  enemy  casualties  as  10,000  killed  and  15,000  wounded; 
over  30,000  prisoners  were  taken,  10,000  of  them  Germans.  .  .  .  Of  600  enemy 
tanks  450  were  left  on  the  battlefield.  .  .  . 

Our  own  casualties  were  not  unduly  severe — 13,500  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  or  just  under  8  per  cent,  of  the  force  engaged.  .  .  .  Our  casualties  were 
a  negligible  factor  as  far  as  the  pursuit  was  concerned;  on  4th  November  the 
Eighth  Army  could  put  into  the  field  very  nearly  600  tanks  against  80  German. 
The  main  problem  was,  not  to  find  forces  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  fleeing 
enemy,  but  to  arrange  that  the  pursuit  should  not  outstrip  supplies.  .  .  . 

This  great  battle  was  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  victories  which  never  ceased 
until  the  enemy  were  finally  cleared  from  the  African  continent,  and  it  had  been 
decisively  won  four  days  before  the  Anglo-American  Expeditionary  Force  under 
General  Eisenhower  landed  in  French  North  Africa.  The  world  knew  that  the 
Axis  had  suffered  a  major  disaster,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  knowledge, 
by  its  influence  on  French  and  Spanish  opinion,  was  of  vital  importance  in 
assisting  General  Eisenhower’s  mission.1 

When  during  July  it  had  become  evident  that  the  headlong  advance  of 
the  Axis  had  been  checked  at  al-'Alamain,  the  members  of  the  (British) 
Turf  Club  of  Cairo  had  requested  the  British  Ambassador  to  express  to 
Nahhas  ‘our  great  appreciation  of  the  resolute  attitude  which  you  adopted 
during  the  recent  anxious  hours  and  which  set  an  example,  or  rather 
formed  an  inspiration,  to  the  whole  country  and  ourselves’;  and  in  his 
reply  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  had  stated : 

I  had  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  to  secure  their  rights  and  guard  them  from  all  injury,  and  to  inspire 
confidence  amongst  them.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  gave 
proof  of  their  courage  and  firm  conviction.  Each  one  of  them  is  conscious  of  the 
duty  of  supporting  our  friend  and  ally,  England,  in  the  hour  of  its  need.  The 
Egyptian  Government  and  people  offered,  as  I  too  offered,  with  the  greatest 
willingness  every  possible  assistance  which  did  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of 

1  Alexander:  Despatch,  pp.  857-8. 
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the  country,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  every  Egyptian  did  at  that  moment  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  to  Egypt’s  ally.1 

Anglo-Egyptian  relations  might  have  been  tested  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  military  situation,  since  18  September  had  been  chosen  as  the  mil¬ 
lenary  by  the  Hijra  calendar  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  al- 
Azhar  (a.d.  972).  It  had  been  arranged  that  King  Faruq  should  give  an 
iftar  (the  evening  breaking  of  fast  during  the  month  of  Ramadan)  at  the 
Palace  for  the  teachers  and  graduates,  and  in  the  University  itself  for  the 
10,000  students.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  it  was  announced  that 
the  ceremonies  had  been  ‘indefinitely  postponed  owing  to  the  King’s 
indisposition’.  The  real  reason  for  the  postponement  was  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Palace  and  the  Wafd  Government  for  the  control  of  al-Azhar, 
whose  Rector,  Shaikh  Mustafa  al-Maraghl,  was  one  of  King  Faruq’s 
most  trusted  advisers :  the  Government  feared  that  the  proposed  celebra¬ 
tion  under  Palace  auspices  would  take  the  form  of  an  anti-Wafdist 
demonstration.2 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Egyptian  Parliament  in  November 
the  Prime  Minister  read  a  letter  from  the  British  Ambassador,  stating  that 
in  reply  to  verbal  representations  by  Nahhas  in  June  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  authorized  the  Ambassador  to  inform  the  Egyptian  Government 
that  the  British  Government  ‘will  use  its  good  offices  with  a  view  to  assur¬ 
ing  Egypt’s  representation  on  a  footing  of  equality  at  all  peace  negotiations 
which  will  directly  affect  her  interests’.  The  letter  added  that  the  British 
Government  would  take  no  part  in  discussions  directly  affecting  Egypt’s 
interests  without  having  prior  consultations  with  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment.3 


(xiii)  The  Zionist  Bid  for  Independence,  1939-42 

‘Jews  are  ordinary  human  beings  with  an  extraordinary  history’4 

Although,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939,  248  persons  had  been  killed  as 
a  result  of  the  continuing  Arab  Rebellion  in  Palestine,  the  British  were 
already  reasserting  their  military  superiority  after  the  lapse  into  virtual 
anarchy  in  September  1938.  The  Arab  militants  were  facing  exhaustion 
and  defeat;  and  though  their  political  leaders  rejected  the  White  Paper  of 
1 7  May  1939,  the  prospect  it  held  out  of  independence  with  an  Arab  majo¬ 
rity  after  ten  years  was  calculated  to  detach  moderate  opinion  from  the 
extremists.  The  Government’s  authority  was  gradually  re-established  in 

1  al-Alisri,  5  August  1942. 

2  Cf.  Daily  Telegraph,  1 6  and  1 7  September,  The  Times,  1 8  and  1 9  September,  Frankfurter 

Zeitung,  23  September,  VolkischerBeobachter,  23  October  (after  the  Istanbul  Cumhuriyet)  and  3  Decem¬ 
ber  1942.  For  Shaikh  al-Maraghl  cf.  Heyworth-Dunne:  Religious  and  Political  Trends  in  Modern 
Egypt,  pp.  33-34.  3  The  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  20  November  1942. 

4  Dr.  N.  Barou,  Review,  15  October  1948,  p.  9. 
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the  rural  districts,  and  the  Arab  villagers  began  to  surrender  their  arms. 
Both  Arabs  and  Jews,  however,  regarded  the  White  Paper  as  a  sign  that 
British  policy  could  be  swayed  by  violence  and  illegality.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Zionists,  spurred  by  the  intensifying  of  the  Nazi  persecution 
of  the  Jews  throughout  Greater  Germany,  to  resort  to  the  promotion  of 
illegal  immigration1  on  an  abnormal  scale,  while  a  small  but  efficient  ex¬ 
tremist  organization,  the  Revisionist  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  (National  Military 
Organization),  committed  numerous  acts  of  terrorism.  The  Jewish  National 
Council  (Vaad  Leumi)  called  on  all  Jewish  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  to  register  for  ‘national’  service  in 
preparation  for  an  emergency,  and  drew  up  plans  for  passive  resistance 
when  the  White  Paper,  with  its  limitation  of  Jewish  immigration  and  land 
purchase,  should  be  finally  endorsed.  The  Zionists  were  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission’s  report  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  June  1939  that  they  ‘did  not  feel  able  to  state 
that  the  policy  of  the  White  Paper  was  in  conformity  with  the  Mandate’.2 

Immediately  on  the  British  declaration  of  war  on  Germany,  however, 
the  Jewish  Agency  Executive  issued  a  declaration  of  loyal  support  of 
Britain.  Jewish  terrorist  acts  ceased  completely,  and  an  illegal  broadcasting 
station,  which  had  previously  been  operating  for  some  months,  closed 
down.  The  Jewish  men  and  women  who  were  being  registered  for  ‘national’ 
service  were  now  offered  to  the  British  military  authorities  for  service 
in  Palestine  ‘in  recognised  Jewish  units’ :  the  upper  age-limit  was  raised 
to  fifty,  and  when  the  lists  were  closed  towards  the  end  of  September 
86,000  men  and  50,000  women  had  been  registered,  or  respectively  71 
per  cent,  and  42  per  cent,  of  those  eligible.  The  offer,  with  its  political 
implications,  was  not,  however,  accepted  by  the  British  military  autho¬ 
rities.3 

On  the  Arab  side,  none  of  the  important  political  leaders  had  been  on 
Palestinian  soil  for  nearly  two  years.  The  Arab  reaction  to  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  therefore  less  official  in  character,  but  groups  of  local  notables 
issued  statements  declaring  their  readiness  to  assist  the  mandatory  Power, 
and  the  Arab  press  spontaneously  called  on  the  community  to  support 


1  The  Zionists  consistently  argued  that  clandestine  immigration  in  excess  of  the  White  Paper 
quota  was  legal  because  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  had  not  approved  that  document; 
but,  quite  apart  from  the  legal  issue  involved,  such  clandestine  immigration  in  excess  of  the 
Palestine  Government’s  absorptive-capacity  quota  had  been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Mandate.  When  the  White  Paper  was  published,  there  were  believed  to  be  30,000-40,000  Jewish 
clandestine  immigrants  in  the  country;  ‘the  Jewish  Agency  indeed  add  37,000  to  the  official 
estimates  of  thejewish  population’  (Palestine  Government:  A  Survey  of  Palestine  prepared  in  Decem¬ 
ber  igqg  and  January  igq6  for  the  Information  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry  [referred  to 
hereafter  as  Survey  of  Palestine,  i,  ii]  (Palestine,  Government  Printer,  1946),  i.  210). 

2  Cf.  Survey  for  1938,  i.  424-5,  465-79. 

3  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  56-57;  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine:  Documents  and  Correspondence  relating 
to  Palestine,  August  iggg-March  igpo  (London,  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  1940),  p.  24. 
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Britain,  while  acts  of  terrorism  were  condemned.  There  is  evidence  of 
negotiations  between  the  British  Government  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Palestine  Arabs  and  the  Arab  states,  which,  however,  came  to  nothing;  and 
as  the  reports  came  entirely  from  the  Arab  side  it  is  difficult  to  assess  their 
reliability  without  confirmation  from  official  British  sources.  The  Prime 
Ministers  of  Egypt  and  'Iraq  (the  Mufti  ofjersualem  having  left  Lebanon 
for  the  freer  political  air  of  Baghdad  on  15  October)  were  said  to  have 
acted  as  intermediaries  between  the  Palestine  Arab  Higher  Committee 
and  the  British  Government.  Their  first  object  was  to  obtain  an  amnesty 
for  the  Palestine  Arab  rebels  still  in  exile  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  to 
persuade  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  to  give  the  White  Paper  policy  a 
trial.  The  'Iraqi  Prime  Minister,  however,  was  reported  to  have  told 
the  Chamber  on  11  November: 

The  Arabs  want  a  national  government  immediately,  while  the  White  Paper 
fixes  a  remote  date.  The  Arabs  have  renewed  their  attempts  to  reach  the  desired 
end.  We  hope  for  a  prompt  result:  declarations  have  been  made  to  clarify  the 
doubtful  points  of  the  White  Paper,  and  it  is  not  impossible  for  Britain,  once  the 
question  of  immigration  has  been  resolved,  to  take  this  other  step  to  reassure 
Arab  public  opinion  by  instituting  a  national  regime  in  Palestine.1 

On  the  following  day  the  'Iraqi  Premier  arrived  in  Cairo  for  consultation 
with  the  Egyptian  Premier,  who  would  appear  to  have  counselled  a  less 
hasty  approach,  judging  from  the  tone  of  al-Muqattam  of  17  November: 
‘If  it  is  impossible  to-day  for  obvious  and  weighty  reasons  to  revise  the 
policy  of  the  White  Paper,  it  is  in  the  power  [of  the  British  Government] 
to  do  many  things  to  indicate  its  attitude’,  &c.  According  to  al-Ahrdm  of 
the  22nd,  the  results  of  the  conversations  between  the  two  Premiers  and 
the  British  Ambassador  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Government 
and  the  Mufti;  on  the  same  day  the  Jour  of  Beirut  stated  that  the  Arabs 
would  submit  to  the  British  Government  a  proposal  to  accept  the  White 
Paper  for  an  experimental  period  of  two  years;  but  on  the  next  day  the 
Syrian  press  published  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Mufti’s  kinsmen  denying 
that  the  Mufti  or  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  had  considered  any  pro¬ 
posal  on  Palestine  since  the  publication  of  the  White  Paper.2  On  the 
British  side,  the  breakdown  of  the  parleys  was  finally  signalled  in  a  com¬ 
munique  by  the  High  Commissioner*on  3  December,  refusing  an  amnesty 
or  immunity  ‘for  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  committing  or  insti¬ 
gating  acts  of  violence  or  criminal  offences’. 

Although  inter-Arab  terrorism  and  brigandage  continued  on  a  considerable 
scale  until  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  crimes  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  nature,  and  the  activities  of  the  armed  bands  no  longer  evoked  any  national 
pride  among  the  Arab  population  generally.  The  state  of  public  security  had  so 
improved  that  [between  29  September  and  14  November]  road  and  rail  traffic 
1  Oriente  Moderno,  December  1939,  p.  653.  2  Ibid. 
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restrictions  were  removed,  curfews  raised,  and  a  .  .  .  large  number  of  detainees 
released.1 

On  1  December  Dr.  Weizmann  offered  to  the  British  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  Agency  to  raise  a  Jewish  division  for  service  under  its 
own  flag  wherever  required;2  but  the  Government  were  doubtful  of  the 
implications  and  the  possible  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  this 
proposal,  and  preferred  to  recruit  for  mixed  Jewish  and  Arab  ‘Palestinian’ 
units.  ‘The  first  proclamation  called  for  1 ,360  men  for  the  R.E.,  R.  A.M.C., 
R.A.S.C.  and  R.A.O.C.,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  for  two  com¬ 
panies,  of  600  men  each,  in  the  Auxiliary  Military  Pioneer  Corps.  An 
all-Jewish  Company  of  Pioneers  was  subsequently  added  to  the  two  mixed 
companies.’3  On  20  March  1940  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  1,709  Jews  and  392  Arabs  had  enlisted  for 
service  overseas,  and  that  some  of  these  were  already  in  France.4  Other 
Jews,  both  Revisionists  and  those  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Agency,  continued  their  clandestine  weapon-training,  and  the  British 
military  courts  continued  to  sentence  those  who  were  detected. 

For  the  bulk  of  both  communities  at  the  end  of  1939  the  main  considera¬ 
tion  was  not  politics  but  the  economic  situation.  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  withdrawal  of  some  £3  to  £4  million  from  the  banks  had  subjected 
them  to  considerable  strain;  the  Treasury  had  ceased  to  make  loans  to  the 
municipalities  of  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv;  adequate  shipping  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  citrus  crop,  which  furnished  three-quarters  of  Palestine’s  total 
exports  and  was  now  ripe;  and  there  were  over  21,000  Jewish  registered 
unemployed,  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Jewish  community,  as  well 
as  an  unknown  number  of  Arab  unemployed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Government  had  spent  about  £70,000  on  relief,  and 
was  ready  to  give  what  help  it  could  in  the  matter  of  citrus  ships,  but  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  growers  could  not  agree  on  a  quota  system  for  limiting 
their  export  to  the  amount  of  shipping  available.5  On  3  January  1940 
the  High  Commissioner  announced  that  the  British  Government  had 
authorized  him  to  spend  £750,000  in  grants  and  loans  for  public  works  to 
relieve  the  distress;  but  the  press  of  both  communities  continued  to  re¬ 
proach  the  Government  for  failing  to  absorb  the  citrus  surplus,  about  half 
of  the  total  crop.6  The  plight  of  the  citrus-growers  was  aggravated  by 
the  banks’  announcement  that  they  would  not  advance  the  normal 

1  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  57;  cf.  ibid.  ii.  599;  Oriente  Moderno,  November  1939,  pp.  591-2;  Decem¬ 
ber  1939,  p.  654. 

2  Weizmann,  reported  by  Manchester  Guardian,  10  November  1941. 

3  Bulletin  of  International  News,  22  March  1941,  xviii.  325. 

4  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  col.  i960.  The  percentage  of  the  Jewish  community  enlisted  at 
this  stage  was  thus  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the  Arabs  (0-38  per  cent,  against  0-037  Per  cent.). 

5  Arthur  Merton  in  Daily  Telegraph,  27  December  1939. 

6  Zionist  Review,  11  January  1940,  p.  5;  Filastin,  1  and  5  February  1940. 
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seasonal  credits  on  which  the  great  majority  of  producers  depended  for 
the  irrigation  and  general  cultivation  of  their  groves.  The  threat  of 
common  ruin  now  brought  Arab  and  Jewish  growers  together  in  a  joint 
delegation  to  present  their  case  to  the  Government.  In  reply,  the  High 
Commissioner  announced  on  15  April  that  the  banks  had  agreed  to 
continue  their  advances  in  approved  cases  on  a  guarantee  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  share  the  risk,  subject  to  a  maximum  liability.  But,  he  added, 
‘it  will  be  realized  that  neither  the  banks  nor  the  Government  can  or 
should  in  the  present  circumstances  finance  the  industry  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  alive,  and  to  produce  a  crop  the  export  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  reasonable  expectation’.  He  also  announced  that  the  rural 
property  tax  on  citrus  land  would  be  reduced  by  five-eighths  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  government  assistance  was  con¬ 
ditional  on  an  improvement  of  the  industry’s  organization.  In  October 
1940  an  ordinance  was  enacted  establishing  a  Citrus  Control  Board,  with 
both  Arab  and  Jewish  representatives,  and  statutory  supervision  was  thus 
imposed  on  the  industry  at  every  stage  from  planting  to  export.1 

Unfortunately,  the  identity  of  Arab  and  Jewish  interests  in  this  field 
could  not  extend  to  politics.  The  Arabs  naturally  expected  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  the  policy  announced  in  the  White  Paper,  i.e.  to  control 
and  limit  Jewish  immigration  and  land  purchases.  The  Zionist  leader 
David  Ben  Gurion,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  address  in  October  1939  had 
proclaimed  as  the  first  two  points  in  the  Zionist  programme  ‘the  continua¬ 
tion  and  increase  of  Jewish  immigration’  and  ‘the  extension  of  our  land 
possessions’2;  and  Dr.  Weizmann  told  a  meeting  of  New  York  Zionists  in 
January  1940  that  ‘he  was  sure  the  White  Paper  was  not  the  last  word  of 
British  statesmanship’,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  Zionist  task  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  any  change  of  circumstances  which  might 
revoke  it.3  The  Royal  Commission’s  recommendation  in  1937  of  the 
partition  of  Palestine4  had  caused  the  Jewish  National  Fund  to  give  greater 

1  Palestine  Post,  16  April  1940;  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  340-1. 

2  Zionist  Review,  26  October  1939,  p.  6. 

3  New  York  Times,  1 7  January  1940;  cf.  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error:  ‘It  had  been  our  hope  that 
when  at  last  there  was  no  longer  the  ignominious  need  to  appease  Nazis  and  Arab  leaders,  there 
would  be  a  relaxation  of  the  anti-immigration  rulings’  (p.  417;  Weizmann’s  inability  to  grasp 
the  continued  British  need  to  ‘appease’  the  Arabs  could  not  be  more  patent).  The  Zionists  were 
indulged  in  such  hopes  by  a  speech  made  at  Washington  to  the  United  Palestine  Appeal  in 
January  1940  by  Duff  Cooper,  who  had  left  the  British  Cabinet  only  on  account  of  his  disapproval 
of  the  Munich  Agreement.  He  was  now  reported  as  saying  that  ‘in  the  circumstances  [“the 
unprecedented  and  ghastly  persecution  of  the  Jews”]  it  was  now  obligatory  upon  Great  Britain 
to  do  more  rather  than  less  for  the  Jews  than  she  ever  promised  or  intended  to  do  before.  In 
their  territory,  the  size  of  Wales,  the  Jews  should  be  assured  safety  and  independence.  ...  If  the 
Arabs  in  Palestine  no  longer  wished  to  remain  there,  there  are  vast  spaces  of  territories  which 
await  expansion,  and  every  form  of  assistance  should  be  given  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  those 
who  did  not  desire  to  remain  in  Palestine’  (Zionist  Review,  1 1  January  1940,  p.  3).  The  ‘territory 
the  size  of  Wales’  referred  to  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

4  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  742-7. 
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consideration  than  formerly  to  political  factors  in  its  programme  for  land 
purchases : 

Preference  was  given  to  those  areas  which  might  be  of  decisive  importance  when 
the  delimitation  of  frontiers  and  similar  matters  came  up  for  consideration. 
When,  for  example,  the  partition  of  Palestine  .  .  .  was  suggested,  the  Fund 
expedited  its  purchases  in  the  north  .  .  .  notably  in  Upper  Galilee,  buying  more 
land  in  the  frontier  regions.  .  .  .  Tracts  have  also  been  acquired  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  to  enlarge  the  present  centres  of  Jewish  settlement, 
strengthen  isolated  Jewish  points,  and  expand  the  frontiers  as  envisaged,  for 
instance,  by  the  Peel  Commission.1 

The  President  of  the  Fund  in  the  United  States  told  a  conference  at 
Washington  early  in  1940:  ‘The  policy  of  the  Fund  has  been  ...  to  fore¬ 
stall  as  far  as  possible  the  geographical  basis  for  possible  partition  or 
cantonization  by  purchasing  areas  on  the  frontiers’  ;2  and  a  year  later  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  Dr.  Bernard  Joseph,  was  to  tell  a 
Canadian  Zionist  Convention:  ‘Eight  new  settlements  were  set  up  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  .  .  .  We  have  set  them  up  in  the  places  that  are  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  country  in  order  to  secure,  when  the  day  comes,  that  the 
whole  of  Palestine  will  be  Jewish,  and  not  only  a  part  of  it.’3  The  Palestine 
Government,  however,  were  alive  to  the  political  implications  of  this 
systematic  policy  of  land  purchase,  and  published  on  28  February  1940 
their  Land  Transfers  Regulations,4  thus  implementing  paragraph  16  of 
the  White  Paper,  which  had  stated  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  a  considerable  landless  Arab  population  the  High  Commissioner  would 
be  given  powers  to  prohibit  and  regulate  transfers  of  land.  Three  zones 
were  to  be  demarcated:  after  18  May  the  transfer  of  land  in  Zone  A 
would  be  prohibited,  except  to  a  Palestine  Arab;  in  Zone  B  transfer  except 


1  Jewish  National  Fund  biennial  report  to  the  Zionist  Congress,  1939.  The  methods  by  which 
a  Jewish  settlement  would  work  to  consolidate  its  land-holding  were  exemplified  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  piece  of  Zionist  reporting:  ‘What  we  had  was  scattered,  a  bit  here,  a  bit  there,  with  the 
Arabs  owning  what  was  in  between.  There  was  some  other  Jewish  land  owned  by  PICA  [Pales¬ 
tine  Jewish  Colonization  Association]  in  the  area,  and  we  were  supposed  to  get  it,  but  the  Arabs 
occupied  it  before  we  could  go  there.  So  we  tried  to  get  it  back  by  bribing  the  British,  the 
mukhtars  of  the  Arab  villages,  and  the  fellaheen.  We  also  went  to  court  over  some  of  it,  and  in 
other  places  beat  up  a  few  Arabs’  (Yohanan  Ramati:  ‘The  Bridge’,  Zionist  Review,  4  May  1951, 
p.  n). 

2  New  Palestine,  12  January  1940. 

3  Canadian  Zionist,  12  February  1941.  The  political  spokesman  of  the  Jewish  Agency  was 
afterwards  to  point  out  that  whereas  it  had  never  occurred  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1937  to 
include  either  the  Beisan  area  or  the  area  north  of  Gaza  within  the  proposed  Jewish  state,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  Zionist  settlement  there,  the  establishment  of  twelve  settlements  in  the  former  area 
and  some  thirty  in  the  latter  by  1947  had  caused  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  to 
allocate  both  areas  to  Israel  (Walter  Eytan:  ‘Mapping  the  Jewish  State’,  Joint  Palestine  Appeal 
News  (supplement  to  Zionist  Review ),  27  February  1948,  p.  2). 

4  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Palestine  Land  Transfers  Regulations:  Letter  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  28  February  1940,  Cmd.  6180  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1940). 
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to  a  Palestine  Arab  would  require  the  written  approval  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner;  and  in  Zone  C  transfer  would  be  uncontrolled. 

The  Jewish  Agency  immediately  protested  against  the  Regulations  on 
both  economic  and  political  grounds.1  The  Jews  in  Palestine  proclaimed 
a  general  strike  on  29  February  and  during  the  next  week  held  demon¬ 
strations  with  much  stone-throwing  in  the  principal  towns,  in  the  course 
of  which  two  Jews  were  killed  and  over  400  persons  injured,  including 
twenty-five  police  and  troops.2  On  6  March  Ben  Gurion  informed  the 
General  Officer  Commanding  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  any  active 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances;  but  they  ceased  as,  on  the  same 
day,  the  British  House  of  Commons  debated  a  motion  censuring  the 
Government  for  authorizing  regulations  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  Mandate  and  lacking  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.3  The  supporters  of  the  motion  naturally  laid  great  emphasis  on 
Article  6  of  the  Mandate.  They  argued  that  since  a  majority  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Mandates  Commission  had  declared  the  White  Paper  inconsistent 
with  the  Mandate,  the  Government  should  not  have  proceeded  to  imple¬ 
ment  it  without  the  approval  of  the  League  Council.  They  complained 
that  the  free  Zone  C  comprised  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
Palestine  and  that  the  Jews  already  possessed  51  per  cent,  of  the  land  in 
that  Zone,  while  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Palestine  lay  in  the  pro¬ 
hibited  Zone  A.  They  challenged  the  Government  to  show  that  Arabs 
had  in  fact  been  displaced  from  the  land  by  Jewish  purchases,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  a  ‘certain  number  of  Arab  villagers’  had  already  petitioned 
the  Government  against  the  Regulations.4  Underlying  all  their  argu- 

1  A  manifesto  issued  by  the  Vaad  Leumi  declared:  ‘Even  the  British  Government  cannot 
humiliate  us  by  introducing  racial  legislation  against  us  here  in  our  country  [sic],  This  is  not 
Germany. . .  .  Just  and  equitable  laws  for  the  protection  ofjewish  and  Arab  peasants  would  meet 
our  earnest  support.’  A  week  earlier,  the  Mizrahi  World  Organization  had  issued  in  Jerusalem 
a  statement  condemning  the  Regulations  and  ‘recalling  the  Biblical  passage  that  the  Almighty 
had  given  to  the  children  of  Israel  “all  the  land  which  you  see  before  you  for  your  people  and 
your  seed  forever”  ’  (Trevor:  Under  the  White  Paper,  pp.  41,  43). 

2  See  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  59;  New  York  Times,  1-8  March,  Zionist  Review,  7-29  March  1940. 
Mrs.  Blanche  Dugdale,  Balfour’s  niece,  later  asserted  that  ‘the  Jewish  indignation  meetings  were 
for  the  most  part  orderly,  but  where  “incidents”  occurred  the  police  dealt  with  them  ruthlessly, 
not  to  say  savagely’  (‘Palestine  and  the  War’,  Contemporary  Review,  November  1940,  p.  526) ;  but 
the  New  York  Times  reports  contained  abundant  confirmation  of  the  stone-throwing,  and  the  issue 
of  6  March  had  a  piece  of  evidence  which  escaped  the  Palestine  censorship,  since  it  came  from  a 
‘reliable  informant’  who  had  just  arrived  in  Rome  from  Jerusalem;  he  described  how,  after  a 
crowd  of  over  15,000  Jews  had  erected  barricades  across  main  streets  in  Tel  Aviv  and  the  police 
had  been  unable  to  disperse  them  by  firing  first  over  their  heads  and  then  at  their  feet,  they  were 
dispersed  by  a  cavalry  charge  with  drawn  sabres. 

3  6  March  1940,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll.  411-526. 

4  A  Zionist  told  a  Manchester  audience  that  when  he  left  Palestine  in  the  previous  week 
22  Arab  villages  pic]  had  protested  to  their  District  Commissioners  against  the  Regulations 
( Manchester  Guardian,  8  March  1940);  by  April  this  had  become  ‘many  Arab  villages’  (Norman 
Bentwich:  ‘Storm  Over  Palestine’,  Nineteenth  Century,  April  1940,  p.  432);  the  editor  of  the 
Damascus  Alif-Ba,  in  a  series  of  articles  (29  March-3  April  1 940)  written  after  a  visit  to  Palestine, 
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ments,  however,  was  the  utopian  idea,  clearly  expressed  in  the  peroration 
of  the  proposer  of  the  motion,  Philip  Noel-Baker,  that  ‘in  Jewish  brains 
and  courage  there  lies  the  one  living  force  that  can  reclaim  the  wastes  of 
Zion,  and  which,  by  its  leadership  and  its  example,  can  revitalise  the  arid 
deserts  of  the  Middle  East’.1  In  reply,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  pointed  out  that  in  Article  6  of  the  Mandate,  as  elsewhere 
in  that  document,  a  dual  responsibility  was  explicit:  the  Administration 
was  to  encourage  close  settlement  by  Jews  on  the  land,  while  ensuring 
that  the  rights  and  position  of  other  sections  of  the  population  were  not 
prejudiced.  In  the  abnormal  circumstances  of  war-time  it  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  wait  for  a  decision  of  the  League  Council  without  regard  to  the 
situation  in  Palestine.  The  control  of  land  settlement  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  a  series  of  ‘impartial  and  authorita¬ 
tive  commissions’.  Zone  B,  where  Jewish  land  purchases  were  only 
controlled  but  not  prohibited,  comprised  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
Palestine,2  and  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  High  Commissioner  to 
modify  the  boundaries  of  the  zones.  He  was  advised  by  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  that  the  Jewish  authorities  were  pursuing  negotiations  for  further 
land  purchases  with  the  greatest  possible  energy.  It  was  not  true,  as  the 
Jewish  Agency  had  asserted,  that  the  Regulations  were  ‘a  concession  to 
Arab  political  claims  and  not  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  Arab  culti¬ 
vators’.  Though  he  could  not  produce  statistics  of  the  number  of  Arabs 
displaced  from  the  land,  there  did  exist  a  class  of  landless  Arab  labourers, 
with  whose  help  the  Rebellion  had  been  sustained  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.3 

We  cannot  take  the  risk  at  the  present  time  of  allowing  the  dimensions  of  that 
great  problem  to  grow  from  strength  to  strength.  I  must  tell  the  House  that  we 
have  had  a  most  stern  warning  from  Palestine  in  recent  weeks  that,  despite 
the  appearances,  there  was,  beneath  the  surface,  a  growing  unrest  in  the  Arab 

attacked  a  group  of  Arabs  who  had  stated  in  a  memorandum  to  the  High  Commissioner  that  the 
Regulations  would  retard  economic  progress. 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  col.  425. 

2  In  fact  it  was  to  be  boasted  that  in  seven  years  from  the  passing  of  these  Regulations  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  nearly  doubled  its  holdings,  acquiring  362,000  dunum  (128J  square  miles), 
of  which  no  less  than  three-quarters  were  in  the  prohibited  and  restricted  zones  ( Joint  Palestine 
Appeal  News,  1 8  April  1  g47,  p.  2) . 

3  Cf.  an  unsigned  article,  ‘The  Palestine  Land  Transfers  Regulations’,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Central  Asian  Society,  April  1940,  xxvii.  195:  ‘The  Arab  population  tended  to  disappear  from 
Jewish-owned  land,  particularly  in  the  case  of  that  acquired  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  where 
the  employment  of  non-Jewish  labour  was  explicitly  debarred.  This  can  be  seen  very  clearly 
in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  in  parts  of  the  Maritime  Plain.  The  displaced  Arabs,  together 
with  the  enormous  natural  increase  of  the  Arab  population  .  .  .  have  been  “absorbed”  in  the 
Arab  orange  groves,  in  the  ports  or  the  capital,  in  portions  of  the  plain  not  acquired  by  Jews  but 
capable  of  more  intensive  development,  or  in  the  villages.  .  .  .  Since  these  men  are  not  “un¬ 
employed”  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  difficult  to  give  statistics  of  their  numbers. 
These  can  only  be  conjectured  by  the  enormous  number  of  applicants  who  come  forward  when 
work  of  any  sort  is  reported  to  be  available.’ 
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villages,  and  a  growing  suspicion  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  not  sincere 
in  their  professions  that  they  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  Arab  cultivators, 
peasants  and  labourers,  and  that  the  population  would  become  once  more 
critical  and  hostile  towards  the  mandatory  Power.1 

The  Colonial  Secretary’s  introduction  of  these  considerations  of  security 
was,  however,  ridiculed  by  Major  Victor  Cazalet: 

I  am  far  less  afraid  than  is  my  right  hon.  Friend  of  Arab  dissension.  Whom 
does  he  fear?  From  where  is  the  revolt  to  come?  Is  the  army  of  the  Hedjaz  to 
march  up,  is  Iraq  to  invade  Palestine?  I  thought  we  had  thousands  of  troops 
from  the  Antipodes  in  Palestine.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  troops  in  Syria, 
should  they  be  wanted.2 

Colonel  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  in  1938  during  the  Arab  Rebellion  had 
published  a  pamphlet  encouraging  his  Zionist  friends  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  now  repeated  that  advice.3  While  the  previous  vote  of 
censure  on  the  White  Paper  itself,  debated  on  22-23  May  1939,  had  been 
defeated  by  only  eighty-nine  votes  (179  to  268),  the  present  motion,  de¬ 
bated  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  lost  by  almost  double 
that  majority  (129  to  292).  After  these  events,  the  illicit  Hebrew  broad¬ 
casts,  which  had  been  silent  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  opened  a  new 
attack  on  government  policy,  and  the  Jewish  leaders  rejected  a  proposal 
by  the  General  Officer  Commanding  that  in  return  for  legal  arrangements 
for  its  protection  the  Jewish  community  should  hand  in  its  illegal  arms, 
or  alternatively  state  the  numbers  of  arms  it  held.4 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll.  444-5. 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  col.  456.  Major  Cazalet’s  sympathy  with  Zionism  was  based 
on  personal  acquaintance  with  Zionist  leaders :  ‘His  friendship  with  Dr.  Weizmann  opened  vistas 
of  feeling  and  thought.  ...  So  he  was  well  prepared  for  his  first  visit  to  Palestine  in  the  spring  of 
1938.  I  was  also  in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  watched  the  first  impressions  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home  and  of  British  administration  thereof  on  his  keen,  trained  mind.  Since  then,  as 
we  all  know,  Major  Cazalet  speaks  on  Palestine  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  conviction  and 
a  degree  of  first-hand  knowledge  that  too  few  Englishmen  possess.  ...  I  shall  not  easily  forget  a 
little  incident  that  I  witnessed  in  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  Shertok  gave  an  evening  reception,  and  I 
caught  sight  of  Major  Cazalet  .  .  .  looking  at  the  pages  of  a  book.  It  was  Sokolow’s  “History  of 
Zionism”,  in  which  Mr.  Gruenbaum  had  found  a  quotation  from  a  book  by  Major  Cazalet’s 
grandfather  on  “England’s  Policy  in  the  East”,  dated  1879,  advocating  that  the  Jews  should  be 
encouraged  to  return  to  Palestine.  .  .  .  The  author’s  grandson  hailed  the  discovery  with  delighted 
interest’  (Mrs.  Dugdale  in  Zionist  Review,  1 1  July  1941,  p.  3).  In  March  1940,  it  is  fair  to  say,  it 
was  impossible  that  Cazalet  should  have  foreseen  that,  fourteen  months  after  his  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  partly  as  a  result  of  Arab  grievances  over  Palestine,  Britain  would  have  to  scrape 
together  a  ‘nondescript  column’  (Collins:  Wavell,  p.  396)  to  relieve  the  R.A.F.  station  at  Hab- 
baniya,  besieged  by  the  'Iraq  army,  and  that  the  French  troops  in  Syria  would  be  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  Germany.  Another  member  of  Parliament  who  became  a  Gentile  enthusiast  for 
Zionism,  Eleanor  Rathbone,  went  to  Palestine  in  1934  ‘and  spent  a  month  there.  She  came  away 
with  an  unshakable  faith  in  the  Jewish  National  Home,  “crazed”,  as  her  biographer  says,  “with 
the  tremendous  work  of  the  Jewish  women”  ’  (Norman  Bentwich:  ‘Eleanor  Rathbone’,  The 
Jewish  Monthly,  December  1949,  iii.  551). 

3  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll.  466-72;  cf.  Survey  for  1938,  i.  417,  note  1. 

4  Survey  of  Palestine,  ii.  595.  When,  after  the  discovery  at  the  Jewish  children’s  agricultural 
school  at  Ben  Shemen  of  large  underground  arsenals  containing  arms  and  ammunition  allegedly 
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When  the  Germans  opened  the  invasion  of  W estern  Europe,  however, 
the  Jewish  Agency  renewed  its  offer  to  raise  a  Jewish  force  and  to  offer  the 
industrial  and  scientific  resources  of  Palestine  Jewry  for  supplying  the 
Allied  bases  in  the  Middle  East.  1  Churchill  was  anxious  to  recall  to 
Western  Europe  the  eleven  British  regular  battalions  who  had  been  sent 
to  Palestine  to  suppress  the  Arab  Rebellion,  and  he  therefore  seized  on 
the  prospect  of  arming  the  Jews  for  their  own  self-defence,  arguing  that 
‘we  can  always  prevent  them  from  attacking  the  Arabs  by  our  sea-power, 
which  cuts  them  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  by  other  friendly  influences. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  leave  them  unarmed  when  our  troops 
leave,  as  leave  they  must  at  a  very  early  date.’2  The  High  Commissioner, 
however,  evidently  pointed  out  that  to  arm  the  Jews  would  risk  provoking 
the  Arabs,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  in  May  and  June  the  Mufti  sent 
envoys  to  Palestine  to  examine  the  prospects  of  reviving  the  Arab  Rebel¬ 
lion;3  there  were  also  objections  from  the  military  authorities.  Churchill 
declared:  ‘The  High  Commissioner,  like  others,  must  conform  to  the 
supreme  requirements  of  the  State’,4  and  on  6  June  he  wrote  to  Eden, 
then  Secretary  for  War: 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  find  the  virtual  deadlock  which  local  objections  have 
imposed  upon  the  battalions  from  Palestine.  It  is  quite  natural  that  General 
Wavell  should  look  at  the  situation  only  from  his  own  viewpoint.  Here  we 
have  to  think  of  building  up  a  good  army.  ...  I  really  think  that  you,  Lloyd 
[Colonial  Secretary],  and  Amery  [Secretary  for  India]  ought  to  be  able  to  lift 
our  affairs  in  the  East  and  Middle  East  out  of  the  catalepsy  by  which  they  are 
smitten.5 

On  25  June  he  complained  to  Lord  Lloyd  that 

the  cruel  penalties  imposed  by  your  predecessor  upon  the  Jews  in  Palestine  for 
arming  have  made  it  necessary  to  tie  up  needless  forces  for  their  protection. 
Pray  let  me  know  exactly  what  weapons  and  organization  the  Jews  have  for 
self-defence.6 

He  regarded  Lloyd  as  ‘a  convinced  anti-Zionist  and  pro-Arab’,  and  three 
days  later  told  him: 

The  failure  of  the  policy  which  you  favour  is  proved  by  the  very  large  numbers 

belonging  to  the  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi,  eight  persons,  including  the  director  and  several  teachers  at 
the  school,  received  sentences  of  imprisonment,  the  Hebrew  newspapers  of  26  April  published  a 
statement  signed  by  the  executives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Vaad  Leumi  and  by  the  Chief 
Rabbis,  declaring  that  they  shared  the  ‘guilt’  of  the  accused.  The  defence  was  that  the  settle¬ 
ment,  surrounded  by  Arab  villages,  had  suffered  attack  during  the  Arab  rebellion.  The  G.O.C. 
considerably  reduced  the  sentences  (see  -Zionist  Review,  3  May  1 940,  pp.  2-3 ;  9  May  1 940,  p.  6) . 

1  Ibid.  16  May  1940,  p.  5.  The  present  offer  was  not  merely  for  service  in  Palestine,  as  formerly 
offered,  but  ‘wherever  the  military  authorities  find  it  necessary’. 

2  Churchill,  ii.  559;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  635  (23  May  1940). 

3  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  60;  in  the  event  they  returned  to  Baghdad  with  unfavourable  reports. 

4  Churchill,  ii.  112;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  127. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  145-6  and  163-4  respectively.  6  Ibid.  pp.  564  and  640  respectively. 
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of  sorely-needed  troops  you/we  have  to  keep  in  Palestine  .  .  .  the  whole  probably 
more  than  20,000  men.  This  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  anti-Jewish 
policy  which  has  been  persisted  in  for  some  years.  ...  I  think  it  is  little  less  than 
a  scandal  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  for  our  lives  these  very  large 
forces  should  be  immobilised  in  support  of  a  policy  which  commends  itself  only 
to  a  section  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

I  had  hoped  that  you  would  take  a  broad  view  of  the  Palestine  situation, 
and  would  make  it  an  earnest  objective  to  set  the  British  garrison  free.  I  could, 
certainly  not  associate  myself  with  such  an  answer  as  you  have  drawn  up  for 
me.  I  do  not  at  all  admit  that  Arab  feeling  in  the  Middle  East  and  India 
would  be  prejudiced  in  the  manner  you  suggest.  Now  that  we  have  the  Turks 
in  such  a  friendly  relationship  the  position  is  much  more  secure.1 

On  12  August  Churchill  was  still  complaining  to  Wavell:  ‘I  do  not 
consider  that  proper  use  is  being  made  of  the  large  forces  in  Palestine. 
The  essence  of  the  situation  depends  on  arming  the  Jewish  colonists 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  undertake  their  own  defence.’2  In  September 
Weizmann,  who  had  already  corresponded  with  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
subject,  brought  to  a  lunch-party  with  Churchill,  Brendan  Bracken,  and 
Robert  Boothby  the  outline  of  a  programme  which  was  forthwith  worked 
into  a  memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff: 

1.  Recruitment  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  Jew’s  in  Palestine  for  the 
fighting  services,  to  be  formed  into  Jewish  battalions  or  larger  formations. 

2.  ‘The  Colonial  Office  insists  on  an  approximate  parity  in  the  number  of 
Jews  and  of  Arabs  recruited  for  specific  Jewish  and  Arab  units  in  Palestine. 
As  Jewish  recruitment  in  Palestine  is  certain  to  yield  much  larger  numbers  than 
Arab,  the  excess  of  Jews  is  to  be  sent  for  training  to  Egypt  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  Middle  East.’ 

3.  ‘Officers’  cadres,  sufficient  for  a  Jewish  division  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
picked  immediately  from  Jews  in  Palestine  and  trained  in  Egypt.’ 

4.  and  5.  dealt  with  a  Jewish  ‘desert  unit’  and  with  the  recruitment  of  foreign 
Jews  in  Britain. 

On  the  second  point  Churchill  ‘yielded  to  the  Foreign  Office;  on  all  others 
he  was  unreservedly  cooperative.  .  .  .  Spirits  were  high,  Mr.  Churchill 
being  in  infectiously  good  humor.  .  .  .  The  military  authorities,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  were  not  so  easy  to  handle.’3  Palestinians  had,  however,  already 
been  invited  to  enlist  for  ground  services  in  the  R.A.F.;  and  on  14  Septem¬ 
ber  the  formation  was  announced  of  a  battalion  of  the  ‘Buffs’,  consisting 
of  two  Jewish  and  two  Arab  companies  of  200  men  each,  for  defence  duties 
in  Palestine.  Recruits  for  the  Jewish  companies  came  forward  immedi- 

1  Churchill,  ii.  154;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  1 73-4.  ‘He  [Churchill]  persistently  over-estimated  Turkey’s 

potential  value  as  an  active  ally’  (General  Sir  James  Marshall-Cornwall  (G.O.C.  British  Troops 
in  Egypt,  1941),  reviewing  volume  iii  of  Churchill’s  Second  World  War  in  International  Affairs, 
January  1951,  xxvii.  86).  2  Churchill,  ii.  377;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  426. 

3  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error,  pp.  424-5. 
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ately,  so  that  the  lists  were  closed  on  1  October;  but  Arab  recruiting  was 
slow,  partly  on  account  of  propaganda  inspired  by  the  Mufti  from  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  partly  because  of  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  either  side  in  the 
war.1  They  regarded  Britain  as  the  creator  and  defender  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  suspected  the  motives  of 
the  Axis  Powers,  especially  those  of  Italy  since  the  Ethiopian  War.  The 
Palestine  correspondent  of  the  Zionist  monthly  New  Judaea,  on  the  other 
hand,  commented  on  the  formation  of  the  separate  Jewish  companies  of 
the  ‘Buffs’ : 

This  is  regarded  as  a  victory  of  a  principle  for  which  a  long  struggle  has  been 
going  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  From  now  onwards  .  .  .  specific  Jewish 
fighting  units  will  take  their  places  beside  the  British  and  their  Allies  in  this 
war  against  the  powers  of  inhumanity.  They  will  fight  as  Jews  and  will  represent 
the  Jewish  people — its  living  political  nucleus  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  great 
masses  of  Jews  throughout  the  world.  The  nebulous  term  ‘Palestinian’,  though 
still  used  in  some  quarters,  will  have  to  be  dropped,  the  Jews  refusing  to  fight 
under  the  pseudonym  in  this  war;  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  for  Zionists,  nationally  conscious,  an  almost  impossible 
proposition.2 

Jewish  immigration,  which  with  land  purchase  formed  the  basis  of  the 
building  of  the  National  Home,  had  been  equally  subjected  to  limitation 
by  the  detested  White  Paper,  and  in  consequence  the  illegal  immigration 
of  Jewish  refugees  from  persecution  in  Europe  had  risen  to  abnormal 
dimensions.  The  Colonial  Secretary  had  stated  on  20  July  1939  that  the 
number  of  illegal  immigrants  since  1  April  was  about  5,500,  while  some 
4,000  more  were  now  on  the  way  to  Palestine:  this  total  surpassed  the 
quota  of  legal  immigration  contemplated  for  the  next  six  months’  period, 
1  October  1939-31  March  1940,  and  no  certificates  for  that  period  would 
therefore  be  issued.  The  number  of  ascertained  illegal  immigrants  for  the 
period  1  July-30  September  1939  was  6,323  (including  the  4,000  previously 
mentioned),  but  the  traffic  subsequently  slackened,  doubtless  as  a  result  of 
the  tightening  of  security  measures  in  Europe  that  followed  the  outbreak 
of  war.3  During  the  autumn  of  1 940,  however,  reports  from  the  Balkans 

1  Cf.  J  amal  al-Husaini  in  Public  Hearings  before  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  J  erusalem, 
12  March  1946,  pp.  36-42.  A  number  of  former  gang-leaders  were  sent  from  'Iraq  to  Palestine 
in  October  1940  to  revive  gang  activities,  but  did  not  achieve  any  marked  success  ( Survey  of 
Palestine,  i.  60). 

2  New  Judaea,  September  1940,  xvi.  192.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  one  of  the  co-directors 
of  the  Free  French  propaganda  radio  at  Haifa  received  a  Zionist  offer  to  place  the  proposed 
Jewish  division,  fully  equipped,  at  the  service  of  de  Gaulle.  Catroux  rejected  the  offer  because 
the  Zionists  were  under  British  mandate;  ‘besides,  the  Vichy  propaganda  would  seize  eagerly  on 
such  an  event  to  give  substance  to  their  theme  that  represented  General  de  Gaulle  as  the  docile 
servant  of  the  Jews’  (Catroux,  p.  49). 

3  Survey  for  1938,  i.  422-3,  462-4;  20  July  1939,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  coll.  811-12; 
4  October  1939,  vol.  351,  coll.  1926-7;  25  January  1940,  vol.  356,  col.  821.  In  view  of  frequent 
Zionist  assertions  that  illegal  immigration  at  this  time  was  entirely  spontaneous  and  not  an 
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indicated  a  revival  of  illegal  immigration,  and  the  British  Government 
decided  that  any  Jewish  illegal  immigrants  arriving  in  Palestine  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  should  be  provided  with  an  alternative 
place  of  refuge  in  the  Colonial  Empire.  This  decision  was  reached  for 
security  reasons  ‘both  in  the  broader  and  narrower  aspects’,  i.e.  ‘partly  on 
account  of  existing  labour  conditions  in  Palestine’,  where  a  Jewish  source 
had  recently  estimated  that  25,000-30,000  Jewish  workers  were  unem¬ 
ployed  or  in  casual  employment,  involving  with  their  dependants  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  Jewish  community,  ‘and  partly  as  a  war  measure  .  .  . 
against  the  possible  infiltration  of  persons  who  might  impede  Allied  mili¬ 
tary  activities  in  the  Near  East’.1  On  1 1  November  two  ships  carrying 
1,771  illegal  immigrants  were  intercepted  off  the  coast  of  Palestine  and 
taken  into  Haifa  harbour.  The  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  land  led  to  a  widespread  protest  by  the  entire  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  culminating  in  a  Jewish  general  strike  throughout  the  country  on 
20  November.  On  that  day  the  following  communique  was  broadcast: 

His  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  lacking  in  sympathy  for  refugees  from  terri¬ 
tories  under  German  control.  But  they  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  Palestine  and  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  of  the  country  are  not  openly 
flouted. 

Moreover,  they  can  only  regard  a  revival  of  illegal  Jewish  immigration  at  the 
present  juncture  as  likely  to  affect  the  local  situation  most  adversely,  and  to 
prove  a  serious  menace  to  British  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  They  have 
accordingly  decided  that  the  passengers  .  .  .  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land  in 
Palestine  but  shall  be  deported  to  a  British  colony  .  .  .  and  shall  be  detained 
there  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Their  ultimate  disposal  will  be  a  matter  for  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  not  proposed  that  they  shall  remain  in  the  colony  to  which  they 
are  sent  or  that  they  should  go  to  Palestine.  Similar  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  any  further  parties  who  may  succeed  in  reaching  Palestine  with  a  view 
to  illegal  entry.2 

The  Chief  Secretary  is  reported  to  have  told  Jewish  Agency  representa- 

organized  traffic,  the  testimony  in  March  1 940  of  Jewish  Freedom,  an  organ  of  Left-wing  Zionism 
in  the  United  States,  is  significant:  ‘Three  groups  are  engaged  in  transporting  immigrants  outside 
the  quota:  responsible  pioneering  groups,  private  speculators,  and  the  Revisionists.  The  respon¬ 
sible  groups  have  brought  in  50%  of  the  illegals,  private  speculators  and  Revisionists  25%  each.’ 

Mark  Wischnitzer  (To  Dwell  In  Safety:  the  Story  of  Jewish  Migration  Since  1800  (Philadelphia, 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1948),  p.  214),  writes:  ‘In  part,  it  was  a  spontaneous 
movement;  in  part,  it  was  aided  by  Palestinian  Jews.  But  to  a  great  extent  it  was  organized  by 
Gestapo  agents  bent  on  making  central  Europe  Judenrein  ...  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.’  It 
was  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  that  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  should  state  on  20  March 
1940:  ‘Though  local  inquiries  have  not  yet  produced  conclusive  proof,  the  High  Commissioner 
has  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  passengers  of  two  ships  which  about  a  month  ago 
landed  illegal  immigrants  included  German  agents’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll.  1 96 1—2) ; 
cf.  Ira  A.  Hirschmann:  Lifeline  to  a  Promised  Land  (New  York,  Vanguard  Press,  1946),  p.  100. 

1  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  60-61 ;  cf.  Jewish  Chronicle  Jerusalem  correspondent,  23  August  1940. 

2  Trevor:  Under  the  White  Paper,  p.  4. 
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tives  that  the  Government  were  determined  to  exclude  these  illegal 
immigrants, 

for  fear  lest  permission  for  them  to  enter  attract  such  a  flood  of  others  as  to 
nullify  the  White  Paper.  The  High  Commissioner  was  much  concerned  lest  the 
admission  of  these  Jews  to  Palestine  should  further  strain  England’s  relations 
with  the  Arabs,  especially  with  the  Arabs  of  Iraq.1 

Arrangements  were  made  to  transfer  them  to  Mauritius2  in  the  S.S.  Patria, 
then  in  Haifa  harbour.  Meanwhile,  a  third  illegal  immigrant  ship  arrived 
in  Haifa  on  24  November,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  up  the  capacity  of 
the  Patria  from  her  passengers  also.  On  the  25th,  however,  an  explosion 
occurred  in  the  Patria ,  and  she  heeled  over  and  settled  on  the  harbour 
bottom  one  and  a  quarter  hours  later.  Most  of  the  1,500  persons  aboard 
were  rescued  but  252  lost  their  lives,  the  majority  being  refugees  together 
with  some  British  police.  A  campaign  of  Jewish  agitation  against  the 
Palestine  Government  and  particularly  the  High  Commissioner  followed, 
and  on  19  December  the  immigration  offices  at  Haifa  were  sabotaged  by 
bombs.  A  commission  of  inquiry  subsequently  found  that  the  Patria  had 
been  wrecked  by  the  placing  of  a  bomb  while  the  ship  was  coaling,  and 
that  at  least  one  person  aboard  had  been  an  accomplice.3 

Simultaneously  with  this  revival  of  illegal  immigration  Zionist  political 
aims  were  given  fresh  emphasis.  The  main  body  of  Zionism  had  found  it 
expedient  not  to  overstress  its  original  and  consistent  aim  of  ‘establishing 
Palestine  as  a  Jewish  Commonwealth’,  as  long  as  the  mandatory  Power 
was  permitting  the  National  Home  to  be  built  up  by  immigration  and 
land  purchase.  It  would  have  been  particularly  impolitic  to  urge  the  desire 
for  statehood  as  long  as  British  troops  were  being  used  to  break  the  Arab 
Rebellion  of  1936-9;  but  on  17  December  1939  Weizmann  told  Churchill 
at  the  Admiralty  that  ‘after  the  war  we  would  want  to  build  up  a  State  of 
three  or  four  million  Jews  in  Palestine’.4  Not  long  after  the  passing  of  the 

1  Ibid.  p.  5. 

2  Churchill  wrote  to  Lord  Lloyd  on  22  November:  ‘As  the  action  has  been  announced,  it  must 
proceed,  but  the  conditions  in  Mauritius  must  not  involve  these  people  being  caged  up  for  the 
duration  of  the  war’  (Churchill,  ii.  614;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  690). 

3  SeeTrevor:  Under  the  White  Paper,  p.  6;  Survey  of  Palestine, 61 ;  Zionist  Review,  21  March  1941, 
p.  6.  The  Government  allowed  the  survivors  of  the  Patria  to  remain  in  Palestine  (cf.  Weizmann: 
Trial  and  Error,  p.  403;  Churchill,  iii.  658;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  742),  but  enforced  the  deportation  to 
Mauritius  of  subsequent  parties  of  illegal  immigrants.  Their  admission  to  Palestine  as  part  of  the 
immigration  quota  was  approved  on  21  February  1945.  Down  to  the  end  of  March  1944  there 
had  been  ninety-three  deaths  among  the  1,579  persons  transferred  to  Mauritius  in  December 
1940,  representing  an  annual  death-rate  of  1 8- 1  per  thousand,  or  less  than  the  crude  death-rate 
of  pre-war  Rumania,  despite  the  presence  of  malaria  in  Mauritius  (cf.  statements  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  14  June  1944,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  400,  col.  1976;  21  February  1945,  H.C.Deb. 
5th  ser.,  vol.  408,  coll.  802-3;  contrast  Koestler:  Promise  and  Fulfilment,  p.  61  and  Wischnitzer: 
To  Dwell  in  Safety,  p.  242). 

4  ‘His  answer  was:  “Yes,  indeed,  I  quite  agree  with  that”  ’  (Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error, 
pp.  418-19). 
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Land  Transfers  Regulations,  reinforcing  the  White  Paper  implication  of  a 
permanent  minority  status  for  the  Jews,  the  claim  for  a  commonwealth  or 
state  was  brought  into  the  foreground.  The  Zionist  Review  of  1 1  October 
1940  entitled  a  leading  article  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  (Jewish) 
Palestine  Foundation  Fund  ‘A  State  in  the  Making’;  in  the  same  issue 
Professor  Selig  Brodetsky,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive, 
wrote:  ‘We  must  prepare  a  policy  .  .  .  that  gives  to  the  Yishuv  and  to  the 
Jewish  people  the  status  of  nationhood  and  statehood  in  Palestine.’1  On 
6  December  in  the  same  weekly  a  Palestinian  Jew,  Zvi  Vardy,  was  more 
explicit : 

A  Palestine  must  be  restored  to  us  which  can  accommodate  all  the  millions  of 
Jews  who  are  fired  with  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  a  free  life  in  a  free  land. 
What  of  the  few  hundred  thousand  Arabs  who  live  in  Palestine  outside  the  vast 
underpopulated  spaces  of  free  Arab  States?  We  cannot  say,  nor  can  we  be 
expected  to  give  the  answer,  for  the  problem  concerns  not  us  alone.  .  .  . 

If  the  Mandate  is  to  survive,  Great  Britain  must  be  asked  to  keep  it  outside  the 
orbit  of  Colonial  Administration.  Then,  viewed  not  in  the  light  of  limited 
colonial  interests  but  in  the  context  of  a  great  world  problem,  the  artificially 
magnified  Arab  problem  would  be  seen  to  be  trivial.2 

In  January  1941  a  conference  at  Washington  of  the  United  Palestine 
Appeal,  attended  by  more  than  2,000  representatives  of  American  Jewry, 
voted  the  following  resolution : 

The  conference  expressed  the  hope  that  the  victory  of  the  Allied  cause  will 
vindicate  and  permanently  establish  the  principles  of  individual  and  national 
freedom,  equality,  and  importance,  and  accordingly  that  on  the  termination  of 
the  war  it  will  result  in 

(a)  Equal  individual  and  group  rights  for  Jews  in  all  countries  where  they 
reside,  and  the  eradication  of  all  racial,  religious,  and  national  discrimination 
in  any  form; 

(b)  The  establishment  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  commonwealth.3 

On  29  March  Dr.  Weizmann  himself  declared  at  Chicago:  ‘After  the 
victory  of  the  democracies  must  come  a  federation  of  the  great  Arab 
countries  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  Libya.  It  is  possible  to  have 
a  Jewish  Commonwealth  side  by  side  with  this  Arab  Federation.’4  The 

1  Zionist  Review,  11  October  1940,  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.  6  December  1940,  p.  4.  3  New  York  Times,  27  January  1941. 

4  Review,  4  April  1941,  p.  8.  ‘Side  by  side  with’,  not  ‘within’  an  Arab  federation,  be  it 

noted.  This  did  not,  as  might  appear  at  first  sight,  contradict  a  recent  statement  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Zionist  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  foreseen  ‘in  the  world  of  to-morrow 
a  Federation  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  forming  part  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  including  a  Jewish  State’  (ibid.  3  January  1941,  p.  10);  since,  we  may  presume, 
whoever  was  intended  to  head  this  Eastern  Mediterranean  federation,  it  was  certainly  not  the 
Arabs.  As  an  American  Labour-Zionist  was  soon  to  explain:  ‘The  society  being  built  by  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  is  alien  to  the  concepts  of  the  Arab  world,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of 
sympathetic  understanding  will  have  to  be  attained  before  it  will  be  possible  to  house  amicably 
under  one  federal  roof’  (ibid.  26  September  1941,  p.  4). 
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motives  behind  the  demand  for  statehood  were  analysed  by  the  labour 
leader  Berl  Katznelson: 

Statehood  is  not  the  most  important  element  in  our  programme.  If  it  were 
possible  to  have  a  regime  that  assures  free  mass  immigration  and  colonisation 
in  Palestine,  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  State  as  such  would  become  of  secondary 
importance.  But  our  experiences  in  recent  years  should  have  taught  us  that  in 
the  present  period  of  world  history  there  is  only  one  type  of  regime  that  can 
guarantee  these  conditions,  and  that  is  a  Jewish  State.  ...  If  we  discouraged  the 
demands  for  immediate  Jewish  statehood  in  the  past,  it  was  only  because  we  felt 
that  our  achievements  to  date  did  not  yet  justify  it.  We  feared  that  a  premature 
demand  for  statehood  might  cause  great  harm. 

Then  came  some  British  statesmen  in  the  Peel  Commission  and  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State.  They  even  suggested  something  that  we  had 
always  hesitated  to  mention — population  transfers.  .  .  .  The  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  congresses,  the  Zionist  movement  was  aroused,  and  even  elements 
that  had  always  objected  to  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  State  had  then  become  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporters  of  the  Peel  recommendations.  Many  who  opposed  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Peel  Commission  did  so  not  because  they  objected  to  a  Jewish 
State  but  only  because  the  recommendations  did  not  provide  the  conditions  for 
a  functioning  state. 

The  question  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  State  is  no  doubt  closely  linked  to  the 
problem  of  its  relations  to  the  surrounding  area.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
problems  of  the  Near  East  will  be  solved.  But  I  believe  that  there  exists  one 
cardinal  principle  according  to  which  we  should  conduct  our  negotiations  with 
the  Arabs.  .  .  . 

We  should  say  to  the  Arab  peoples:  We  are  ready  to  aid  your  efforts  towards 
unity  and  independence  if  you  will  cease  troubling  us  and  if  you  recognise 
Palestine  as  a  Jewish  State.  On  such  a  basis  it  is  possible  to  achieve  mutual 
understanding  and  co-operation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  such  a  stand  would  meet  with  immediate  sympathy 
among  the  Arabs.  They  might  reject  such  a  proposal  many  times,  but  in  the 
end  they  might  accept  it.1 

At  the  same  time  the  chairman  of  the  administrative  committee  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  Dr.  Nahum  Goldmann,  defined  the  extent  of  the 
proposed  state  or  commonwealth :  it  should  include  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
and  they  must  demand  the  extension  of  their  activities  to  Transjordan, 
even  if  the  status  of  that  country  should  be  different  from  that  of  Palestine.2 

1  Zionist  Review,  14  November  1941,  p.  7.  This  rather  one-sided  proposal  for  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  co-operation’  with  the  Arabs  was  repeated  by  Ben  Gurion  before  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  7  July  1947:  ‘We  will  go  to  them  and  tell  them,  here  is  a  decision 
in  our  favour.  We  are  right.  We  want  to  sit  down  with  you  and  settle  the  question  amicably. 
If  your  answer  is  no,  then  we  will  use  force  against  you’  (United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Palestine :  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  vol.  iii,  annex  A  (Official  Records  of  the  2nd  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  supplement  no.  11,  1947),  p.  56). 

2  Der  Tog  (New  York),  14  November  1941.  The  Zionist  Organization  of  America  had 
unanimously  resolved  on  7  September  to  demand  ‘the  reconstruction  of  Palestine  within  its 
historic  boundaries’  as  a  Jewish  Commonwealth  ( Zionist  Review,  12  September  1941,  p.  5). 
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It  was  now  the  turn  of  Weizmann  to  make  the  kind  of  gesture  that  he 
was  subsequently  to  describe  as  ‘stretching  out  our  hands  in  friendship’ : 

The  Arabs  must  ...  be  clearly  told  that  the  Jews  will  be  encouraged  to  settle 
in  Palestine,  and  will  control  their  own  immigration;  that  here  Jews  who  so 
desire  will  be  able  to  achieve  their  freedom  and  self-government  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  state  of  their  own.  .  .  . 

In  that  state  there  will  be  complete  civil  and  political  equality  of  rights  for 
all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  and,  in  addition,  the  Arabs 
will  enjoy  full  autonomy  in  their  own  internal  affairs.  But  if  any  Arabs  do  not 
wish  to  remain  in  a  Jewish  state,  every  facility  will  be  given  to  them  to  transfer 
to  one  of  the  many  and  vast  Arab  countries.1 

At  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  whole  war,  in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle 
East,  and  on  the  Russian  front  alike,  nearly  600  American  and  sixty-seven 
foreign  Zionists  met  in  conference  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  from 
9  to  1 1  May  1942.  They  were  strongly  moved  by  the  mortal  plight  of 
the  Jews  in  Europe,  the  recent  loss  of  768  refugees  from  Europe  in  the 
S.S.  Struma,2  and  the  failure  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  British  Govern- 


1  Chaim  Weizmann:  ‘Palestine’s  Role  in  the  Solution  of  the  Jewish  Problem’,  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  1942,  xx.  337-8. 

2  This  small  steamship,  carrying  769  Jews  without  visas  for  any  country,  had  sailed  from 
Constanta  in  October  1941  with  the  permission  of  the  pro-Axis  authorities  in  Rumania.  When 
she  arrived  at  Istanbul  in  mid-December,  requiring  extensive  repairs  to  her  engines,  the  Turkish 
Government  stated  that  the  passengers  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Turkey,  and  the 
Palestine  Government  also  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  Palestine,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  attitude  towards  illegal  immigration  which  they  had  affirmed  in  November  1940. 
But  on  15  February  1942,  after  a  month  of  representations  from  the  Jewish  Agency  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  all  the  passengers,  the  Palestine  Government  agreed  to  take  the  children  aged  between 
eleven  and  sixteen,  and  on  the  18th  those  under  eleven  also;  but  the  Turkish  authorities  would  not 
allow  them  to  land  from  the  ship,  which  was  still  lying  off  Istanbul.  On  the  23rd  the  Turks 
decided  to  send  her  back  into  the  Black  Sea.  She  was  towed  through  the  Bosporus,  and  a  few 
miles  farther  north  sank  as  the  result  of  an  explosion,  leaving  only  one  survivor.  She  may  have 
struck  a  mine  or  have  been  torpedoed,  but  the  possibility  was  also  expressed  that  the  passengers 
deliberately  sank  her,  as  the  Patria  had  been  sunk  a  year  before  and  as  was  threatened  when  two 
ships  were  detained  in  1946  (see  statement  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  12  March  1942,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  378,  coll.  1048-9;  Manchester  Guardian, 
26  February,  Zionist  Review,  27  February  and  1  April  1942;  Trevor:  Under  the  White  Paper,  pp. 
22-34  and  198).  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  tragedy  Weizmann  was  reported  as  saying  that  the 
ship  had  sunk  on  account  of  her  unseaworthiness,  without  mentioning  the  explosion  ( New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  9  March  1942;  cf.  Hirschmann:  Lifeline  to  a  Promised  Land,  p.  5).  Another 
American-Jewish  work  stated  that  the  Struma  ‘had  attempted  to  land  at  a  Palestinian  port’ 
(Cyrus  Adler  and  Aaron  M.  Margalith:  With  Firmness  in  the  Right  (New  York,  American  Jewish 
Committee,  1946), p.  396).  Lord  Davies  having  suggested  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Palestine 
Government  had  failed  to  inform  the  Turkish  Government  of  their  readiness  to  receive  the 
children  aged  between  eleven  and  sixteen,  the  Colonial  Secretary  replied :  ‘That  is  not  the  fact. 
The  Turkish  authorities  refused  to  allow  them  to  land  from  the  vessel  at  all.  There  was  complete 
agreement  with  the  Palestine  authorities  to  take  these  children,  and  the  scheme  fell  through  for 
reasons  for  which  we  were  not  responsible’  (10  March  1942,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  122,  coll.  201 , 
220-1;  cf.  Wischnitzer:  To  Dwell  in  Safety,  pp.  242,  256).  The  delicacy  of  Turkey’s  balance 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Axis  at  this  stage  of  the  war  may  have  been  a  reason  for  the  British 
Government’s  not  being  more  explicit. 
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ment  of  the  demand  for  a  Jewish  fighting  force  under  its  own  flag.1  Under 
the  effective  leadership  of  Ben  Gurion,  they  voted  a  resolution  urging 

that  the  gates  of  Palestine  be  opened,  and  that  the  Jewish  Agency  be  vested  with 
the  control  of  immigration  into  Palestine  and  with  the  necessary  authority  for 
building  up  the  country,  including  the  development  of  its  unoccupied  and 
uncultivated  lands,  and  that  Palestine  be  established  as  a  Jewish  Common¬ 
wealth,  integrated  in  the  structure  of  the  new  democratic  world.2 

An  American  member  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive  declared  four  years 
afterwards  that  ‘the  Biltmore  Programme  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  millions  of  Jews  would  be  transferred  to  Palestine  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  war’.3  Despite  the  growing  prominence  of  Ben  Gurion,  at 
this  conference  and  subsequently,  as  the  effective  shaper  of  Zionist  policy, 
Weizmann’s  speech  demonstrated  that  he  too  was  in  no  way  lacking  in 
zeal.4  The  difference  between  the  two  men  was  merely  that  Weizmann, 

1  At  the  beginning  of  1941  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Lloyd,  had  told  Dr.  Weizmann  that 
the  British  Government  had  decided  to  accept  in  principle  the  Jewish  Agency’s  proposal  to 
recruit  a  Jewish  force  of  10,000  men.  Wavell,  however,  anticipating  an  unfavourable  Arab 
reaction,  had  protested;  and  in  view  of  the  impending  Greek  campaign  with  all  its  hazards, 
Churchill  on  1  March  instructed  Lord  Moyne  (who  had  succeeded  Lloyd  at  the  Colonial  Office) 
to  tell  Weizmann  that  the  project  would  have  to  be  postponed  for  six  months,  ostensibly  owing 
to  lack  of  equipment  (Churchill,  iii.  658;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  742).  Nevertheless,  the  Middle  East 
Command  made  use  of  the  help  of  the  illegal  Jewish  armed  organizations  in  the  'Iraqi  and  Syrian 
campaigns  (cf.  The  Times,  13  July  1946,  letter  from  Professor  L.  B.  Namier;  Koestler:  Promise  and 
Fulfilment,  pp.  76-78;  Hurewitz:  Struggle  for  Palestine,  p.  127) ;  and  since  it  appeared  that  Palestine 
might  be  involved  in  active  hostilities  in  the  event  of  a  German  invasion  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
establishment  of  Jewish  settlement  police  and  special  constables  was  increased  to  rather  more 
than  double  its  size  during  the  Arab  Rebellion  ( Survey  of  Palestine,  ii.  590-1). 

Between  1  April  and  August  1941  there  was  a  significant  change  in  the  community-composition 
of  the  Palestine  ‘Buffs’,  in  which  the  principle  of  parity  between  Jewish  and  Arab  companies  had 
hitherto  been  maintained.  In  these  four  months,  however,  the  Jewish  strength  was  increased  by 
40  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  a  recruiting  campaign  launched  by  the  Zionist  national  institutions; 
and  between  June  and  August  the  Arab  strength  was  reduced  by  17  per  cent,  by  discharges  and 
desertions : 

Jews  Arabs 

1  April  1941 . 919  1,069 

June  1941 . 1,053  1,112 

August  1941 . 1,295  920 

Zionist  hopes  of  obtaining  recognition  for  a  Jewish  fighting  force  were  thus  raised;  but  on  28 
August  Lord  Moyne  again  informed  Weizmann  that  technical  difficulties  necessitated  a  further 
postponement  of  the  question  for  three  months.  Pressing  for  a  definite  decision,  Weizmann  was 
finally  told  on  15  October  that  ‘the  War  Office  saw  no  prospect  of  accepting  the  proposal  under 
present  conditions’  (Lord  Moyne,  25  November  1941:  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  121,  coll.  102-4; 
Weizmann  in  Manchester  Guardian,  10  November  1941). 

2  Text  of  the  Biltmore  Resolutions  in  Zionist  Review,  22  May  1942,  pp.  9,  1 1. 

3  Dr.  Nahum  Goldmann,  at  the  22nd  World  Zionist  Congress,  1946  (ibid.,  20  December  1946, 

P-  6). 

4  ‘It  is  clear  that  the  vast  expansion  of  Jewish  activity  in  Palestine,  as  post-war  conditions 
demand,  can  only  be  undertaken  as  a  great  corporate  responsibility  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
would  require  political  conditions  favourable  to  its  execution’  (ibid.  15  May  1942,  p.  6).  Five 
years  later,  however,  Weizmann  wrote:  ‘The  Biltmore  programme,  which  was  proclaimed  with 
great  fanfare,  soon  appeared  to  be  a  mirage’  (ibid.  1  August  1947,  p.  6). 
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with  his  more  than  thirty  years’  experience  of  international  lobbying  and 
the  consummate  finesse  he  had  thereby  acquired,  was  more  accustomed 
than  Ben  Gurion,  the  Lloyd  George  of  the  Yishuv,  to  promoting  Zionist 
aims  by  methods  of  diplomacy  calculated  to  excite  the  minimum  of 
opposition.1 

The  attitude  of  the  Palestine  Government  to  the  continued  demand  for 
a  Jewish  military  force  was  voiced  by  the  statement  of  the  Jerusalem 
correspondent  of  The  Times  on  30  May  1942 : 

In  view  of  chronic  and  basic  political  problems,  which  at  present  are  only 
temporarily  solved,  it  is  far  more  important  to  keep  Palestine  internally  quiet 
and  working  on  essential  war  industries  than  to  upset  the  whole  situation  either 
by  conscription  or  by  favouring  the  nationalistic  ambitions  of  one  of  the  rival 
races. 

On  this  Koestler  has  since  commented: 

Within  the  framework  of  British  Middle  East  policy  from  1 939  to  this  day  [  1 949] , 
the  Palestine  Administration  was  logically  right.  The  veterans  of  the  Jewish 
Brigades  became,  exactly  as  the  Administration  had  foreseen,  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  Israeli  Army  and  the  decisive  factor  of  the  Arab  defeat,  which,  as  things 
were,  amounted  to  a  defeat  of  British  policy.2 

But  from  April  to  July  1942,  as  the  German  threat  in  the  Western  Desert 
grew,3  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  Jewish  recruiting  for  the  British 

1  See  Crossman:  Palestine  Mission,  a  Personal  Record  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1947),  p.  143: 
‘Weizmann  .  .  .  and  Ben  Gurion  are  in  complete  agreement  about  the  objective.  .  .  .  What  they 
differ  about  is  tactics’  (Diary  entry  of  14  March  1946).  In  ‘The  Art  and  Practice  of  Diplomacy’ 
{Listener,  28  February  1952,  p.  335),  Sir  Charles  Webster  gives  the  following  appreciation  of 
Weizmann’s  diplomacy: 

‘One  of  the  best  examples  of .  .  .  successful  diplomacy  is  that  by  which  Dr.  Weizmann  brought 
into  existence  the  Jewish  National  Home.  .  .  .  When  [the  first  World  War]  began,  his  cause 
was  hardly  known  to  the  principal  statesmen  of  the  victors.  It  had  many  enemies,  and  some 
of  the  most  formidable  were  amongst  the  most  highly  placed  of  his  own  people.  The  task  which 
Dr.  Weizmann  set  himself  of  transferring  the  centre  of  Zionism  to  London  and  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  Britain  in  Palestine  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  statesman  of  the 
smaller  Powers.  .  .  .  He  once  told  me  that  2,000  interviews  had  gone  to  the  making  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration.  With  unerring  skill  he  adapted  his  arguments  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
statesman.  To  the  British  and  Americans  he  could  use  biblical  language  and  awake  a  deep 
emotional  undertone;  to  other  nationalities  he  more  often  talked  in  terms  of  interest.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Geroge  was  told  that  Palestine  was  a  little  mountainous  country  not  unlike  Wales;  with  Lord 
Balfour  the  philosophical  background  of  Zionism  could  be  surveyed;  for  Lord  Cecil  the  problem 
was  placed  in  the  setting  of  a  new  world  organization;  while  to  Lord  Milner  the  extension  of 
imperial  power  could  be  vividly  portrayed.  To  me,  who  dealt  with  these  matters  as  a  junior 
officer  of  the  General  Staff,  he  brought  from  many  sources  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  obtained 
of  the  importance  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  to  the  strategical  position  of  the  British  Empire.’ 

2  Koestler:  Promise  and  Fulfilment,  pp.  83-84. 

3  A  press  correspondent,  just  returned  from  the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States,  went  specially 
to  see  Weizmann  and  told  him  ‘a  shattering  story.  The  Egyptians  were  preparing  to  receive  the 
“conquerors”  in  great  style.  .  .  .  [In  Palestine]  the  Arabs  were  already  preparing  for  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  Some  of  them  were  going  about  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  and  the  colonies  marking 
up  the  houses  they  expected  to  take  over :  one  Arab,  it  was  reported,  had  been  killed  in  a  quarrel 
over  the  loot  assigned  to  him.  .  .  .  General  Wavell  [«c:  but  Wavell  had  left  the  Middle  East  a 
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army  and  for  local  defence,  as  a  result  of  efforts  by  the  official  Jewish  orga¬ 
nizations.  The  British  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  stated  on  1  July 
that  the  existing  Jewish  local  defence  organizations  were  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Home  Guard  in  Britain;  the  Jewish  Settlement  Police 
were  armed,  and  other  bodies  were  being  trained  and  equipped  as  and 
when  instructors  and  arms  became  available.  The  British  military  authori¬ 
ties  arranged  with  ‘the  Jewish  Agency  special  branch  which  was  in  liaison 
with  Haganah’  for  the  co-operation  of  that  illegal  military  organization 
in  underground  operations,  in  the  event  of  a  German  invasion  of  Palestine, 
and  a  training-school  for  Jewish  commandos  was  set  up  in  a  Jewish  settle¬ 
ment,  to  the  discomfiture  (it  was  said)  of  the  Palestine  Government  and 
Police.1  On  6  August,  after  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
creation  of  a  Jewish  defence  force,  the  Secretary  for  War  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Palestine  Regiment  consisting  of  separate  Jewish  and  Arab 
infantry  battalions  for  service  in  the  Middle  East :  the  existing  companies 
of  the  Palestine  ‘Buffs’  would  be  incorporated  in  it,  and  it  was  hoped  to 
obtain  at  least  10,000  additional  recruits,  without  insisting  on  strict 
numerical  parity  between  the  two  communities.2  While  welcoming  this 
as  a  further  step  towards  their  goal,  the  Zionists  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  continue  to  press  for  a  Jewish  fighting  force  under  its  own  flag;3 
and  in  the  United  States  a  Revisionist  (ultra-Zionist)  Committee  for  a 
Jewish  Army  published  a  proclamation  over  the  signatures  of  1,521  public 
figures  who  included  one-third  of  all  the  senators,  among  them  the  as  yet 
inconspicuous  ‘Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman  (Missouri)’.4 

year  before;  cf.  Messrs.  Hamish  Hamilton’s  correction  in  The  Times,  8  November  1949]  had 
called  in  some  of  the  Jewish  leaders  and  told  them  confidentially  how  deeply  sorry  he  was  that 
the  British  Army  could  not  do  any  more  for  the  Tishuv,  the  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  toward 
India,  the  Jews  would  have  to  be  left  behind,  and  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
Germans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Italians.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  leaders  had  held  a  meeting,  and  made 
decisions  of  despair:  they  were  to  be  divided  into  two  age  groups:  the  members  of  the  older 
group  would  commit  suicide;  the  younger  ones  would  take  to  the  hills  to  fight  their  last  battle 
there  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  .  .  .  There  was  enough  to  be  heartsick  about 
without  taking  all  this  literally’  (Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error,  pp.  430-1).  Weizmann  adds  that 
he  explained  to  General  Marshall,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Henry  Morgenthau  jr.,  what 
faced  the  Jews  in  Palestine  if  American  armaments  did  not  reach  the  British  in  time. 

1  See  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  64-65;  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  381,  col.  194;  M.  P.  Waters  (pseud, 
of  Moshe  [Maurice]  Pearlman) :  Haganah,  the  Story  of  Jewish  Self-Defence  in  Palestine,  2nd  edition 
(London,  Newman  Wolsey,  1947),  pp.  34-36.  ‘The  Administration  .  .  .  was  eager  to  suppress 
the  Haganah;  the  Army  was  anxious  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  utilise  a  valuable  force.  ...  For 
the  one  the  Jews  were  an  enemy,  for  the  other  a  temporary  convenience’  (Harry  Sacher  in  New 
Judaea,  February-March  1947,  xxiii.  93-94).  ‘After  the  victory  of  Alamein,  when  it  became 
clear  to  the  Haganah  .  .  .  that  the  honeymoon  was  at  an  end,  they  broke  one  night  into  the 
training-school  and  made  off  with  the  arms  in  it — a  considerable  haul’  (Koestler:  Promise  and 
Fulfilment,  p.  86).  2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  382,  col.  1271. 

3  ‘What  the  Jews  are  now  being  granted  is  but  a  shadow  of  that  which  they  have  been  urging. 
The  Jewish  leadership  has  been  pressing  for  a  separate  fighting  force. . . .  The  Palestine  Regiment 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  specifically  Jewish  fighting  force  as  a  Jewish  National  Home  to 
a  Jewish  State’  (Shertok,  unsigned  article  of  9  August  1942,  quoted  in  Trevor:  Under  the  White 
Paper,  p.  71).  4  Chicago  Daily  News,  16  December  1942;  see  also  below,  p.  329. 
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During  the  autumn  reports  were  being  received  of  the  heightened 
persecution  of  Jews  under  Nazi  rule.1  On  29  October  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  British  Jews  organized  a  mass  protest  demonstration.  Then 
followed  on  2  November  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  On  10  November  the  Action 
Committee  of  the  Zionist  General  Council  (then  the  most  authoritative 
body  in  the  Zionist  organization,  it  being  impossible  on  account  of  the 
war  to  convene  either  the  World  Zionist  Congress  or  its  General  Council) 
adopted  on  Ben  Gurion’s  instance  the  Biltmore  Programme  by  21  votes 
out  of  25,  the  opposition  being  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Left 
Wing,  some  of  whom  argued  for  a  bi-national  state.2  On  24  November 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  President  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  State  Department  had  substantiated  reports  received  by 
American  Jewish  organizations  that  Hitler  had  ordered  the  extermination 
of  all  Jews  in  occupied  territory  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  some 
2  million  had  already  perished  or  been  deported.3  A  day  of  mourning 
was  observed  by  Jews  throughout  the  world  on  2  December.  On  the  8th 
a  delegation  of  representatives  of  American  Jewish  organizations,  led  by 
Rabbi  Wise,  presented  a  memorandum  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  on 
1 7  December  all  the  Allied  Governments  issued  a  declaration  condemning 
‘in  the  strongest  possible  terms  this  bestial  policy  of  cold-blooded  exter¬ 
mination’. 

On  learning  in  May  1941  of  Rashid  'All’s  putsch  in  'Iraq  and  the  arrival 
of  German  aircraft  in  support  of  it,  those  Palestine  Arabs  who  supported 
the  Mufti  had  prepared  to  make  trouble,  but  received  no  backing  from  the 
population  as  a  whole.  The  collapse  of  Rashid  'Ali  was  said  to  have  been 
generally  welcomed,  and  the  subsequent  entry  of  Allied  troops  into  Syria 
evoked  prospects  of  Syrian  independence.  The  prestige  of  the  Mufti’s 

1  Zionist  Review,  2  and  16  October  1942,  p.  1. 

2  Ibid.  20  November  1942.  In  August  about  100  Jewish  personalities  in  Jerusalem  had 
formed  an  association  called  Ihud  (Union)  to  support  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Yehuda  L.  Magnes, 
president  of  the  Hebrew  University,  for  a  bi-national  state  in  political  equilibrium  between  Jews 
and  Arabs,  in  which  the  Arabs,  in  return  for  the  abolition  of  the  ban  on  non-Jewish  labour  in 
all  undertakings  financed  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  should  consent  to  a  measure  of  Jewish 
immigration  and  land  purchase.  The  Zionists  denounced  Magnes  for  his  ‘disloyalty  to  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Agency’,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  resign  his  office  in  the 
university,  whose  ‘history  .  .  .  character,  and  .  .  .  objectives  .  .  .  make  it  much  more  than  just  an 
academic  establishment.  It  is  a  national  and  political  institution  called  into  being  by  the  vision 
of  a  large,  growing,  independent  Jewish  community  in  Palestine’  (Hayim  Greenberg,  editor  of 
the  American  Labour-Zionist  Jewish  Frontier,  reported  in  ^ioniit  Review,  28  August  1942,  pp.  4, 
10).  An  overture  from  Magnes  to  the  Arab  politician  'AwnI  'Abd  ul-Hadi  produced  no  response: 
and  the  Ihud  were  then  brought  to  heel  by  the  Action  Committee  and  offered  pledges  ‘that  the 
Ichud  accepts  Zionist  discipline,  specifically  in  the  sense  that  the  conduct  of  any  and  all  political 
negotiations  lies  exclusively  within  the  competence  of  the  Executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency’  (ibid. 

2  October  1942,  p.  8). 

3  27  December  1942,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,-  vol.  385,  col.  2083;  Daily  Telegraph,  25  November, 
New  York  Times,  2  and  9  December  1942. 
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supporters  was  further  impaired  when  several  of  his  entourage  were 
captured  by  the  British  in  Persia  and  the  Mufti  himself  took  refuge  with 
the  Axis  Powers,  arriving  in  Rome  on  28  October  1941.  This  did  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  Palestine  Arabs  became  any  more  reconciled  to 
the  Jews  in  the  long  run,  and  meanwhile  they  (like  the  Zionists)  took 
advantage  of  the  abandonment  by  the  Vichy  forces  of  large  quantities  of 
arms  in  Syria  to  smuggle  them  into  Palestine  on  a  considerable  scale,  to 
be  stored  against  later  eventualities.1  Had  the  Germans  under  Rommel 
reached  Palestine  in  the  summer  of  1942  the  Arabs  would  have  fallen  on 
the  Jews  as  best  they  could;  but  their  losses  in  fighting  men  and  material 
in  the  rebellion  of  1938-9  and  the  present  favourable  economic  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  selling  their  produce  at  high  prices  to  the  towns  and  the 
military  authorities,  were  factors  against  any  premature  move;  and  there 
was  in  fact  no  trouble.  As  the  danger  of  invasion  receded,  a  remark  made 
in  Jerusalem  by  Wendell  Willkie  during  his  world  tour,  that  those  who 
contributed  most  to  the  war  effort  would  receive  most  at  the  final  settle¬ 
ment,  caused  an  Arab  newspaper  correspondent  to  ask  whether  the  Arabs 
had  really  played  their  full  part  and  if  the  stand  they  had  taken  would 
entitle  them  to  demand  their  share  in  the  victory  boldly  when  the  peace 
was  discussed  round  the  conference  table;  the  Palestine  Regiment  now 
being  formed  (the  correspondent  continued)  was  an  opportunity  which 
might  help  them  to  determine  their  destiny  and  a  weapon  which  they  might 
use  in  the  day  of  reckoning;  the  people’s  leaders  should  devote  serious 
thought  to  this  question,  and  the  young  men  should  come  forward  to  enlist. 
However,  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number  of  recruits  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  still  amounted  to  only  0-83  per  cent,  of  the  Arab  com¬ 
munity,  as  against  3-9  per  cent,  of  the  Jews.2 

Thus,  as  the  war  reached  the  ‘end  of  the  beginning’  and  the  leaderless 
Arabs  were  vaguely  thinking  of  the  ‘day  of  reckoning’,  the  Zionists  were 
being  irrevocably  impelled  along  the  path  of  political  self-assertion  by  the 
mortal  plight  of  their  kinsmen  and  co-religionists  in  Axis-occupied  Europe, 
and  the  realization  that  Britain  would  not  compel  the  Arabs  to  submit  to 
further  Jewish  mass  immigration  into  Palestine.  The  Zionists  could  not  be 
expected  to  appreciate  a  situation  in  which,  while  thousands  of  Greek, 
Polish,  and  Czechoslovak  refugees  from  Axis  Europe  had  found  temporary 
sanctuary  in  Palestine,  those  Jews  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
Nazis,  at  whose  hands  they  were  suffering  more  atrociously  than  any  other 
people,  were  denied  admission  to  the  very  land  in  which  they  had  been 
promised  a  National  Home.3  They  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate 
the  ironic  dilemma,  a  legacy  of  the  double  (or  treble)  dealing  of  the  First 

1  See  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  62-63;  Wilson:  Eight  Years  Overseas,  pp.  128-9. 

2  Filastin,  3  October  1 942 ;  but  cf.  Hurewitz :  Struggle  for  Palestine,  p.  1 1 9 ;  Survey  of  Palestine,  iii. 

1316-19.  3  Cf.  Zionist  Review,  3  March  1944,  p.  7. 
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World  War,  in  which  the  British  Government  and  its  officials  now  found 
themselves:  torn  between  their  natural  humanity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  their  anxiety  for  the  internal  security  of  the  Arab  countries, 
vital  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  delicately  poised  on  the  knife-edge  of 
pan-Arab  good  behaviour,  and  liable  to  be  disastrously  upset  by  any 
considerable  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine.1  They  did  not  now  reflect 
that  the  great  and  powerful  United  States,  complacent  in  the  Zionist 
‘solution’  for  the  problem,  had  herself  admitted  remarkably  few  Jewish 
refugees  from  1933  onwards.2  The  unprecedented  calamity  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe  gathered  the  previously  hesitant  6^  millions  of  Jews  in  the  free 
countries  ever  more  solidly  behind  the  Zionist  programme,  held  consis¬ 
tently  (if  evasively)  for  twenty-five  years  and  unequivocally  reaffirmed  at 
the  Biltmore  Conference,  of  reconstituting  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  fact,  in  itself  fortuitous,  that  the  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine  was  estimated  about  that  time  to  have  topped  the  half-million 
mark  was  of  no  small  psychological  importance  in  propagating  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Yishuv  was  now  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  Jewish  State.3 

(xiv)  The  Liberation  of  French  Somaliland 

The  co-ordination  of  the  British  and  French  defence  plans  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  had  placed  the  military  commander  of 

1  To  impute  ‘blood-guilt’  to  the  ‘functionary  .  .  .  who  made  the  final  decision  to  turn  back  the 
illegal  ships’  (Patrick  O’Donovan  in  the  Observer,  16  October  1949,  reviewing  Koestler’s  Promise 
and  Fulfilment )  was  irresponsible.  When  the  British  Government  decided  in  November  1940  to 
admit  no  more  illegal  immigrants  into  Palestine,  they  were  fighting  desperately  and  against 
odds  for  the  survival  of  their  country  and  of  civilization  as  they  knew  it.  They  had  to  choose 
between  virtually  closing  Palestine  to  the  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  persecution  and  the  risk  of 
throwing  the  whole  Middle  East  into  Nazi  hands  (cf.  the  significance  of  the  Rashid  ‘All  putsch). 
For  other  reasons  for  their  decision  see  above,  p.  11,  note  2.  That  they  did  not  reach  their 
decision  lightly  or  without  awareness  of  the  suffering  it  entailed  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Royal  Navy,  once  having  sighted  an  overloaded  immigrant  ship,  never  let  it  go  to  the  bottom 
unaided.  Some  writers  suggest  that  this  knowledge  that  the  British  Navy  was  on  the  watch 
constituted  something  of  a  safeguard  for  those  organizing  the  illegal  departure  of  immigrant 
ships  (see  Hyamson,  Palestine  Under  the  Mandate,  pp.  150-1). 

2  American  Jews  estimated  that  only  about  160,000  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  United  States 
between  1933  and  1942  (thus  adding  a  mere  o-i  per  cent,  to  the  36  per  cent,  of  Jews  in  the  total 
population),  while  in  the  same  years  214,000  Jewish  immigrants  into  Palestine  were  registered, 
increasing  the  Jewish  proportion  of  the  total  population  from  1 7  to  30  per  cent.  (cf.  Adler  and 
Margalith:  With  Firmness  in  the  Right,  pp.  441-3;  Wischnitzer:  To  Dwell  in  Safety,  p.  247). 

3  ‘In  our  generation,  and  in  particular  in  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Jewish  people  have 
awakened  and  transformed  their  ancient  homeland  from  a  country  inhabited  by  50,000  people 
at  the  end  of  the  last  war  into  one  now  comprising  more  than  500,000’  (Biltmore  Resolutions, 
article  4,  Zionist  Review,  22  May  1942,  p.  9).  It  is  significant  that,  just  as  Afrikaner  figures  for 
the  population  of  South  Africa  often  disregarded  the  native  population  altogether,  so  here  the 
numbers  of  the  Arab  population  were  completely  ignored.  Zionists  were  apt  to  compare  the 
discrimination  against  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  with  that  against  ‘coloured’  people,  and  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  Jewish  memories  for  a  terrible  experience  to  which  Jewry  had  been  subject  for  so  many 
centuries  did  surely  place  a  special  moral  obligation  on  those  Jews  who  had  now  found  a  national 
home  in  Palestine  to  forbear  to  treat  their  neighbours  as  they  themselves  had  formerly  been 
treated  elsewhere. 
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French  Somaliland,  General  Legentilhomme,  under  General  WavelPs 
orders.  Since  the  garrison  of  French  Somaliland  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  British  protectorate,  Wavell  had  decided 
that  if  Italy  entered  the  war  he  would  place  the  forces  in  both  territories 
under  Legentilhomme’s  command,  and  he  made  plans  for  their  co¬ 
ordinated  defence  against  attack  from  Italian  East  Africa.1 

The  French  Armistice  with  Italy  of  24  June  1940  provided  for  the  de¬ 
militarization  of  French  Somaliland  and  the  cession  to  Italy  of  the  right 
to  use  the  port  of  Jibuti  and  the  French  portion  of  the  Jibuti- Addis  Ababa 
railway.2  Legentilhomme  had  already  declared  his  intention  to  fight  on, 
and  had  the  support  of  his  junior  officers  and  the  rank  and  file;  but,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  French  Empire,  most  of  the  senior  officers  and  civil 
servants  wished  to  comply  with  the  Armistice.  Legentilhomme  refused  to 
admit  into  Jibuti  General  Germain,  who  arrived  from  Vichy  on  15  July 
to  take  over  the  command  from  him;  but  on  the  22nd  Legentilhomme 
was  overruled  by  the  civil  authorities  at  a  council,  and  found  himself 
unable  to  enforce  his  decision  to  continue  the  fight  without  bringing  on 
an  internal  armed  conflict.  On  the  23rd  Germain  entered  Jibuti  and 
assumed  the  office  of  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Legentilhomme 
was  placed  under  arrest,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Berbera  and  thence 
to  Cairo,  where  he  joined  the  Free  French  movement.3 

The  garrison  consisted  of  1,600  French  troops  and  7,000  Senegalese,  and 
there  were  some  400  French  civilians,  including  forty  to  fifty  women  and 
100  children.4  In  September  1940,  after  the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Armistice 
Commission,  the  British  Government  announced  that  they  had  decided 
to  treat  French  Somaliland  in  the  same  way  as  enemy-controlled  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  contraband  and  enemy  export  control.5  During  the 
winter  of  1 940-1  de  Gaulle  won  Churchill’s  approval  for  a  plan  to  rally 
French  Somaliland  by  making  use  of  the  prestige  of  Legentilhomme,  who 
would  be  supported  by  troops  from  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Catroux, 
however,  was  more  pessimistic  about  the  morale  of  the  French  in  Jibuti, 
and  his  view  was  justified  by  events;  their  response  to  leaflets  dropped  from 
a  Free  French  aircraft  was  poor,  apparently  because  the  frontiers  were 
manned  by  strongly  pro-Vichy  units  with  orders  to  shoot  anyone  trying 
to  cross  in  either  direction.6  The  Vichy  Government  appointed  as  gover¬ 
nor  on  14  April  1941  Pierre  Nouailhetas  who, 

besides  being  fanatically  anti-British,  was  reported  to  be  self-opinionated, 

1  Wavell:  Despatch  ii,  paras.  8-10. 

2  Kammerer:  La  Verity  sur  V Armistice,  p.  455,  article  3. 

3  Wavell:  Despatch  ii,  paras.  16-17;  Collins:  Wavell,  pp.  252-3. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  June,  Temps,  29  August,  New  York  Times,  7  September  1940. 

5  The  Times,  10  October  1940. 

6  Catroux,  pp.  g6-g8;  Churchill,  ii.  552,  634;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  625,  709-10  (1  and  27  December 
1940). 
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obstinate  and  proud  to  an  extent  which  precluded  all  reasonable  thinking.  He 
established  himself  as  a  complete  dictator  and  used  the  death  penalty  ruthlessly 
against  any  who  showed  any  pro-Free  French  leanings  or  even  were  seen  pick¬ 
ing  up  Free  French  leaflets.  Although  it  was  reported  that  the  railway  and 
commercial  elements  in  the  town  [Jibuti]  were  at  least  more  moderate  in  their 
outlook,  there  was  no  one  of  sufficient  weight  to  stand  up  to  the  Governor  whose 
power  therefore  appeared  supreme.1 

Meanwhile,  the  fall  of  Diredawa  to  the  British  forces  commanded  by 
General  Cunningham  on  29  March  1941  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  food 
by  rail  from  Ethiopia  to  French  Somaliland,  which  on  the  sea  was  now 
subject  to  a  strict  British  blockade.  It  was  now  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
British  and  the  Vichy  French  in  Somaliland  to  reach  a  compromise  where¬ 
by  the  blockade  might  be  relaxed  in  return  for  the  British  use  of  the  port  of 
Jibuti  and  the  railway  to  Addis  Ababa,  which  would  enable  the  evacuation 
of  the  Italian  civilians  from  Ethiopia  to  be  carried  out  with  a  great  economy 
of  transport.  On  1  May  Nouailhetas  informed  the  Governor  of  Aden  that 
he  had  received  authorization  to  open  negotiations,  and  the  British  were 
about  to  follow  suit  when  de  Gaulle  intervened  with  a  protest  couched  in 
the  terms  of  egoism  and  veiled  threats  that  were  to  become  familiar  later.2 
As  German  aircraft  now  began  to  make  use  of  Syrian  airfields  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Vichy  authorities  there,3  the  British  abandoned  the  idea 
of  negotiating  with  Jibuti;  and  on  8  June,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Syrian  campaign,  Nouailhetas  received  a  letter  from  Wavell  stating  that 
the  blockade  would  be  maintained  till  the  colony  joined  the  Free  French, 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  see  that  the  population  were  informed  of 
the  true  situation,  and  that  supplies  were  ready  to  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  the 
colony  ‘rallied’.  Nouailhetas’s  reply,  dated  15  June,  affirmed  the  rigid 
intention  of  French  Somaliland  to  remain  loyal  to  Vichy.4  The  British 
War  Office  now  suggested  that  the  blockade  might  be  lifted  sufficiently  to 
admit  milk  and  other  things  for  want  of  which,  according  to  the  Vichy 
propaganda,  French  children  were  dying.  General  Cunningham,  however, 
considered  that  any  such  relaxation  would  strengthen  the  Vichyists’  re¬ 
sistance,  and  obtained  permission  to  propose  instead  the  evacuation  of  all 

1  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  p.  3591,  para.  91. 

2  ‘.  .  .  The  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  troops  who  had  been  won  over  by  starva¬ 
tion  would  be  a  poor  asset  to  Free  France  cannot  be  validly  put  forward  on  the  British  side; 
since  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  only  Frenchmen,  its  appreciation  must  be  left  to  the 
French. 

‘The  question  of  Jibuti  must  be  considered  much  more  broadly.  It  is  as  follows:  Either  Free 
France  will  grow  with  the  support  of  her  British  allies,  and  the  Jibuti  affair  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  it  grow  without  risks;  or  else  it  will  not  grow  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  British  obstruc¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  it  will  die.  But  if  it  dies,  the  French  nation  will  not  forgive,  and  in  anger  and 
despair  will  abandon  itself  to  collaboration  with  Germany.  Then  the  war  will  be  lost  for  Britain 
as  much  as  for  us’  (Catroux,  pp.  98-99). 

3  See  above,  pp.  93-95;  cf.  Muselier,  pp.  224-5. 

4  Text  of  Wavell’s  letter  and  the  French  reply  in  the  Temps ,  29  August  1941. 
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European  women  and  children  to  some  other  place  under  Vichy  control, 
such  as  Madagascar.  Nouailhetas  did  not  respond  to  this  offer  and  the 
blockade  was  maintained,  though  dnned  milk  was  allowed  to  go  in  for  the 
children,  and  dhows  from  the  Yaman  and  a  submarine  from  Madagascar 
were  able  to  evade  the  blockade;  precarious  contact  was  also  maintained 
with  France  by  air.1 

Japan’s  entry  into  the  war  in  December  1941  compelled  the  British  to 
raise  the  blockade,  for  which  naval  vessels  could  no  longer  be  spared,  and 
Jibuti  henceforward  received  larger  food-supplies.2  In  November  1942  the 
capitulation  of  the  Vichy  French  in  Madagascar  and  the  Allied  landings  in 
French  North  Africa  increased  the  political  tension  in  Jibuti,  and  on  the 
28th,  by  arrangement  with  the  acting  Governor,  General  Truffert,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  garrison  under  Colonel  Raynal  crossed  the  frontier  into 
British  Somaliland.3  The  Vichy  authorities  were  now  rapidly  losing  con¬ 
trol,  but  they  continued  to  try  to  play  off  against  one  another  the  British, 
the  Free  French,  and  the  United  States  Consul  at  Aden,  who  had  visited 
Jibuti  on  6  December  on  his  Government’s  instructions  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  situation.  In  mid-December  General  Dupont,  the  new 
acting  Governor,  invited  the  British  to  discuss  an  accommodation,  pro¬ 
posing  an  economic  agreement  between  French  Somaliland  and  the  United 
Nations;  but  the  British  representatives  (the  G.O.C.  Ethiopia  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Minister  of  State  in  the  Middle  East)  replied  that  French 
Somaliland  must  rally  to  the  Free  French.  On  24  December  Dupont 
repeated  his  economic  proposal,  stating  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
negotiate  with  the  Free  French.  On  the  same  day  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  fearing  the  effect  of  trouble  in  French  Somaliland  on  the 
Allies’  delicate  position  in  French  North  Africa,  suggested  to  Halifax  that 
their  two  Governments  should  select  two  persons  to  ‘choose  a  suitable 
Frenchman,  not  conspicuously  identified  with  either  the  Darlan  or  the 
De  Gaulle  faction’  to  head  the  civil  administration  at  Jibuti;4  but  on  26 
December  a  Free  French  force  under  Colonel  Raynal  moved  in  and  seized 
two  bridges,  the  destruction  of  which  would  have  put  the  railway  to  Addis 
Ababa  out  of  action  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  A  large  part  of  the  Vichy 
garrison  rallied  to  them,  and  on  the  night  of  28  December  Dupont,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Free  French  Delegue  in  East  Africa,  signed  an  agreement 
whereby  French  Somaliland  took  its  place  as  part  of  the  Free  French  on  the 
side  of  the  United  Nations.  The  show  of  force  had  saved  Vichy  French 
honour  without  the  shedding  of  French  blood.  On  30  December  the  Free 

1  Wavell:  Despatch  v,  pp.  3591-3;  Auchinleck:  Despatch  i,  para.  19;  Churchill,  iii.  77—78,  688; 
U.S.  edition,  iii.  86-88,  772;  Muselier,  pp.  177-8;  The  Times,  23  June  and  19  July  1941. 

2  The  Times,  3  December  1942. 

3  Ibid.  28  December  1942.  Soon  afterwards  Truffert  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Dupont.  Nouailhetas  had  returned  to  Vichy  by  air  on  13  October. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1204. 
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French  Governor-designate  arrived,  and  on  New  Year’s  Day  1943  General 
Legentilhomme,  now  High  Commissioner  for  the  French  possessions  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  made  a  formal  inspection  of  the  Jibuti  garrison.1 

1  Cf.  Lieut.-General  Sir  William  Platt:  Operations  of  East  Africa  Command ,  12th  July,  1941  to 
8th  January,  194.3  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  17  July  1946,  no.  37655),  pp.  3719-20.  [This 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Platt:  Despatch.] 


PART  III 


THE  RECESSION  OF  THE  WAR,  1943-1945 

(i)  The  Egyptian  Bid  for  Independence,  1943-5 ;  the  Sudan 

For  centuries  anti-foreign  sentiments  had,  at  best,  lain  hidden  just  below 
the  surface  in  Egypt,1  and  in  recent  years  feeling  against  the  predominance 
of  non-Muslims  (Egyptian  or  foreign)  in  the  economic  field  had  been 
exploited  by  the  Palace  to  win  support  in  its  struggle  against  the  Wafd. 
Furthermore,  the  hasty  expansion  of  education  since  Egypt  achieved  self- 
government  in  1922,  with  its  concentration  on  the  higher  education  of  the 
middle  classes  to  the  neglect  of  elementary  education,2  had  produced  a 
volume  of  seini-educated  youths  in  excess  of  the  openings  for  the  white- 
collar  employment  which  alone  satisfied  them;  and  there  was  accordingly 
considerable  pressure  to  create  jobs  for  them  by  displacing  the  resident 
foreigners  who  were  preferred  for  their  greater  efficiency  and  reliability. 
During  the  war  the  British  intervention  in  Egypt’s  internal  affairs  in  June 
1940  and  February  1942,  and  the  presence  in  the  principal  cities  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  British  and  Allied  troops  who  were  not  always  sufficiently  heedful 
of  Egyptian  susceptibilities,3  had  deepened  Egyptian  resentment  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupation;  and  as  the  war  receded  from  Egypt  in  the  first  half  of 
1943  the  latent  ‘xenophobia’  became  more  visible,  especially  in  the 
attitude  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  official  class.  The  passport 
officials  placed  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  resident  foreigners  who 
wished  to  obtain  return  visas  after  temporary  absence;  and  the  excuse  that 
this  was  ‘a  security  measure  for  the  duration  of  the  war  only’  was  not 
considered  wholly  satisfying.4  After  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  outbreak 

1  Cf.  A.  C.  Wood:  History  of  the  Levant  Company  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1935), 
pp.  124,  234. 

2  While  one  Egyptian  Minister  of  Education  produced  glowing  figures  of  the  expansion  of 
education  since  the  period  of  British  tutelage  (Bilainkin:  Cairo  to  Riadh  Diary,  pp.  71-73),  a  pre¬ 
decessor  of  his  (and  he  was  not  alone  in  this)  regarded  the  development  of  elementary  education 
under  state  auspices  as  a  total  failure  (A.  S.  Eban:  ‘Some  Social  and  Cultural  Problems  of  the 
Middle  East’,  International  Affairs,  July  1947,  xxiii.  370-1,  quoting  Muhammad  'All  'Alluba). 

3  There  was  at  least  a  modicum  of  truth  in  a  report  by  Alex  Small  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune,  2  December  1945:  ‘Swarms  of  unruly  youngsters  would  push  him  [the  Egyptian]  about 
day  by  day — showing  plainly  their  contempt  for  him — and  make  the  streets  of  his  cities  perilous 
by  night.  ...  A  walk  at  night  thru  the  streets  of  Cairo  in  the  black-out  years  was  a  risky  adven¬ 
ture,  but  Cairo  was  less  terrorized  than  Alexandria.  Any  woman  who  ventured  on  the  streets 
after  dark  was  out  of  her  mind — or  looking  for  trouble.  Male  civilians  often  could  ransom  them¬ 
selves  from  assault.  Nor  were  the  worst  offenders  the  English.  They  are,  after  all,  an  old  and 
disciplined  people.  But  English  are  not  the  total  of  Britishers,  and  even  Britishers  form  only  a 
fraction  of  the  mighty  forces  of  the  British  Empire.’  The  troops,  for  their  part,  were  the  natural 
prey  of  that  parasitic  underworld  of  vice  and  crime  for  which  the  cities  of  Egypt  have  long  been 
notorious. 

4  The  Times  Cairo  correspondent,  26  October  1 943.  The  Egyptian  Government  had  undertaken 
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of  war  had  prompted  an  editorial  in  al-Ahram  expressing  the  hope  that 
Egypt  would  be  rewarded  for  her  efforts  in  support  of  the  democracies  and 
restored  to  her  former  pre-eminent  position  in  the  Middle  East,  a  writer  in 
al-Ithnain  (6  September  1943)  added  that,  while  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  Egypt  to  put  forward  her  claims  and  while  she  had  no  territorial  aspira¬ 
tions,  she  regarded  the  Sudan  as  an  integral  part  of  her  own  territory;1 
the  experience  of  the  war  would  perhaps  also  indicate  the  advisability 
of  returning  to  Egypt  the  oasis  of  Jaghbub  (Giarabub)  on  her  western 
frontier,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Italy  in  1925  ‘by  the  mistaken  policy  of 
Lord  Lloyd’.2 

On  6  September  the  press  announced  that  the  Cabinet  had  approved 
a  project  of  the  Finance  Minister  for  the  conversion  or  redemption  of  the 
Egyptian  public  debt,  which,  the  Minister  stated,  would  help  to  obliterate 
the  unfortunate  memories  of  the  British  occupation  and  of  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  in  Egypt’s  internal  affairs,  which  were  associated  with  the  existing 
loans.  On  this  a  nationalist  deputy,  Fikri  Abaza,  commented  that  all  the 
European  countries  had  repudiated  their  debts  after  the  First  World  War; 
all  the  profits  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  gone  to  foreigners,  while  the  Egyptians 
had  borne  all  the  losses  in  its  construction;  and  the  Egyptians  continued 
to  be  robbed  at  the  present  time  as  they  had  been  in  the  past.  The  foreign 
press  expressed  its  regret  that  the  conversion  scheme  should  be  regarded 
by  the  ultra-nationalists  as  a  political  rather  than  a  financial  measure,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister  sought  to  reassure  the  foreign 
communities.  At  the  same  time,  when  a  United  States  counsellor  attached 
to  the  Mixed  Courts  suggested  that,  after  the  abolition  of  these  courts  in 
1949  under  the  terms  of  the  Montreux  Convention,  chambers  should  be 
created  in  the  National  Courts  which  would  permit  pleadings  in  French 
as  a  voluntary  concession  and  graceful  gesture  to  Egypt’s  guests,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  answered  him  on  26  September  with  a  categorical 
refusal:  Egypt  regarded  the  execution  of  the  Montreux  Convention  as  a 
sacred  duty,  and  therefore  expected  the  other  signatories  to  do  the  same; 
Egypt  would  not  tolerate  any  amendments  of  the  Convention  or  consider 
granting  any  new  privileges. 

At  the  Wafdist  Congress  on  14  November  Nahhas  paid  tribute  to  the 
effort  Britain  had  made  to  spare  Egypt  the  horrors  of  war,  and  then 
enumerated  at  length  the  services  which  Egypt  had  rendered  to  Britain. 


in  the  Montreux  Convention  not  to  refuse  access,  after  temporary  absence,  to  Egyptian  territory 
to  a  foreigner  who  had  resided  in  Egypt  for  at  least  five  years,  unless  he  had  committed  a  public 
offence  or  was  indigent  ( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1937,  p.  552,  article  4). 

1  The  Memorandum  presented  by  the  Wafd,  when  in  opposition,  to  the  British  Ambassador 
on  1  April  1940  had  similarly  declared:  ‘Once  peace  is  concluded,  Britain  and  Egypt  will  have 
to  engage  in  negotiations  in  which  all  the  rights  of  Egypt  with  regard  to  the  Sudan  will  be 
recognized,  in  the  true  interest  ( I'interet  meme)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley’  ( Oriente 
Aloderno,  May  1940,  p.  230,  article  iii).  1  Cf.  Survey  for  1925,  i.  184-8. 
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He  later  reminded  his  listeners  of  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  1936  per¬ 
mitting  its  modification  after  ten  years,  which  the  new  situation  arising 
from  the  war  had  made  necessary.  The  debates  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  found  speakers  of  all  parties  in  agreement  that  Egypt  should  call 
for  the  complete  evacuation  of  British  troops  immediately  after  the  war 
and  the  union  of  the  Sudan  with  Egypt,  and  so  eminent  a  politician  as  the 
Liberal  leader  Muhammad  Husain  Haikal  remarked  that  he  was  still  of 
the  opinion  he  had  held  as  long  ago  as  1912  that  Egypt  should  assume  a 
neutral  attitude  comparable  with  that  of  Switzerland.1 

Political  tension  continued  on  several  fronts,  the  first  to  become  acute 
being  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  University  of  al- 
Azhar,  supporting  the  King.  It  was  subsequently  alleged  that  during 
1943  the  students  had  agitated  against  Egypt’s  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  because  that  country’s  anti-religious 
policy  (now  somewhat  relaxed)  had  oppressed  her  20  million  Muslims; 
and  that,  after  a  report  that  the  Mufti  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  visit 
Egypt,  a  second  wave  of  agitation  had  caused  that  visit  to  be  cancelled.2 
On  10  January  1944  the  Deans  of  al-Azhar  and  other  religious  institutes 
announced  that  after  consulting  the  rector,  Shaikh  Mustafa  al-Maraghi, 
they  had  suspended  all  classes  on  account  of  student  disorders  during 
the  previous  four  days.  On  15  January  they  again  announced  that  ‘in  the 
absence  of  the  Rector  and  Vice-Rector’  they  were  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  resuming  the  classes,  and  therefore  suspended  them  in¬ 
definitely.  On  23  January  the  King  appointed  a  new  Vice-Rector.  It 
had  previously  been  stated  that  this  time  the  trouble 

has  had  an  economic  and  not  a  political  background.  The  students  are  demand¬ 
ing  various  reforms  in  their  conditions  of  living  and  future  employment  on  which 
the  Rector  and  the  Government  have  been  unable  to  agree.  It  is  likely  that 
changes  will  occur  before  the  disorders  have  ended;3 

but  it  now  emerged  that  there  had  also  been  political  demonstrations, 
allegedly  of  an  anti-Soviet  character:  ‘The  Rector  has  retired  into  the 
country  for  an  unseasonable  holiday.  The  Government  view  is  that  it  is 
intolerable  that  theological  students  .  .  .  should  interfere  in  matters  outside 
their  comprehension  while  their  proper  studies  suffer.’4 

Further  difficulties  for  the  Government  arose  out  of  an  acute  malaria 
epidemic  in  Upper  Egypt.5  Suggestions  that  it  was  aggravated  by  a  food 

1  Rosal-Yusuf,  quoted  by  Bourse  Ttgyptienne,  3  January  1944. 

2  P[aul]  Sch[mitz]  in  Kolnische  £eitung,  15  February  1944;  cf.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  25  March  and 
4June  1943  (despatch  from  Rome) ;  Berliner  Borsen-zyeitung,  ioOctober  1943,  despatch  from  Ankara. 

3  The  Times,  11  January,  al-Wafd  al-Misn,  10  January  1944.  That  these  demands  had  been 
made  was  true  (cf.  al-Misri,  20  December,  Bourse  Tgyptierne,  21  December,  ad-Dastur,  26  Decem¬ 
ber  1943),  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  1  February  1944;  cf.  Volkischer  Beobachter,  28  January  1944,  ostensibly 
reporting  Radio  Damascus. 

5  The  disease  was  found  to  be  carried,  not  by  an  indigenous  species  of  mosquito,  but  by  the 
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shortage  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  Allied  troops  were  answered  by  a 
British  statement  on  19  February,  which  pointed  out  that  by  agreement 
the  British  Government  made  no  purchases  of  cereals  or  meat  without  the 
consent  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  had  bought  food  locally  only 
when  surpluses  existed.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  1943  harvest 
remained  available,  and  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  country’s  needs 
until  the  next  harvest.  The  statement  added  that  ‘if  local  shortages  occur, 
these  can  only  be  clue  to  failures  in  the  system  of  distribution,  for  which 
the  British  authorities  are  not  responsible’;1  but  when  it  was  published  in 
the  Egyptian  press  this  sentence  was  expunged  by  the  authorities.2  A 
second  British  statement  on  27  February  announced  that  both  the  British 
and  the  United  States  army  medical  services  had  made  three  offers  to 
help  in  combating  the  epidemic,  but  that  the  first  two  offers  had  been 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  sufficient 
experts  and  only  wanted  supplies,  which  had  been  provided.3 

Not  many  months  after  the  Wafd’s  accession  to  power,  rumours  had 
begun  to  circulate  of  corruption  and  nepotism  in  the  Administration,  with 
which  the  names  of  Madame  Nahhas  and  her  family  had  been  freely 
connected.4  Makram  'Ubaid,  who  since  his  fall  from  office5  had  been 

West  African  anopheles  Gambiae,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  in  aircraft  flying  on 
the  war-time  route  from  West  Africa  via  Takoradi  and  the  Sudan  (E.  B.  Worthington:  Middle 
East  Science  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946),  pp.  143-4).  After  an  anodyne  statement  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  al-Ahram  on  20  December  1943,  Nahhas  was  forced  to  admit  on  28  February  1944 
that  a  500-kilometre  length  of  the  Nile  Valley  was  affected,  that  there  had  been  143,000  cases  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  that  in  that  period  the  death-rate  had  risen  from  24-3  to  43-9  per  thousand 
in  Aswan  province  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Qina  province.  Opposition  assertions  that  65,000 
persons  had  died  were,  however,  officially  denied.  Almost  simultaneously  a  British  doctor,  who 
had  for  the  last  six  years  been  senior  professor  of  medicine  at  Cairo  University  and  director  of  the 
medical  unit  at  the  Fu’ad  al-Awwal  Hospital,  Cairo,  resigned  in  protest  against  the  ‘scandals  and 
irregularities’  which  he  alleged  were  rampant  in  the  principal  government  hospitals  in  Cairo 
(Arthur  C.  Alport:  One  Hour  of  Justice:  The  Black  Book  of  the  Egyptian  Hospitals  (London,  Dorothy 
Crisp,  1947);  cf.  the  review  in  Middle  East  Journal,  April  1948,  ii.  229-30).  Already  in  1942 
there  had  been  articles  in  the  Egyptian  press  complaining  against  the  disgraceful  conditions  of 
the  Cairo  hospitals,  and  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  had  then  undertaken  to  reform  the 
nursing  service  ( al-Balagh ,  13  and  14  March,  al-Ahram,  13  March,  al-Misri,  18  and  21  March 
1942). 

1  The  Times,  21  February  1944,  adding  the  comment:  ‘The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  have 
lived  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for  many  years.’ 

2  Nahhas,  answering  an  interpellation  in  Parliament,  16  May  1944. 

3  The  Times,  28  February  1944.  On  25  April  the  Opposition  leader,  Husain  Haikal,  said  that 
the  Government’s  refusal  had  been  due  to  the  fear  that  acceptance  would  give  the  British  an 
opportunity  for  interfering  in  Egypt’s  internal  affairs;  but  more  probably  it  was  due  to  the 
Government’s  desire  to  conceal  the  seriousness  of  the  epidemic,  which  had  caused  all  mention  of 
it  to  be  suppressed  by  the  censorship  for  many  weeks. 

4  An  experienced  observer  has  commented:  ‘The  corruption  of  the  Wafd  Government  was 

more  widespread  but  less  deep  than  that  of  minority  governments.  The  Wafd  had  more  hungry 
clients  to  satisfy  than  minority  governments,  and  its  clients  had  been  longer  in  the  wilderness. 
Minority  personalities,  moreover,  had  more  skill  and  knew  better  how  to  cover  up  their  tracks.’ 
In  addition,  the  inflationary  boom  and  the  scarcity  of  desirable  commodities  resulting  from  the 
war  provided  new  opportunities  for  illicit  gain.  5  See  above,  pp.  212-13. 
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Nahhas’s  most  bitter  critic,  compiled  these  charges  in  a  ‘black  book’,1  the 
original  of  which  he  sent  as  a  petition  to  the  King  on  29  March  1943,  and 
clandestinely  distributed  thousands  of  copies.  On  10  April  the  secretariat 
of  the  Royal  Cabinet  sent  Makram’s  petition  to  Nahhas,  who  consequently 
upbraided  Hasanain,  the  Chief  of  the  Royal  Cabinet,  for  having  taken 
official  note  of  it.2  Hasanain  thereupon  offered  the  King  his  resignation  on 
the  14th.  On  the  16th  it  was  announced  that  the  King  had  left  Cairo  for  a 
few  days.  He  was  back  on  the  2 1st,  and  two  days  later  the  press  published 
a  royal  rescript  commanding  Hasanain  to  stay  at  his  post,  and  speaking  of 
his  courage,  good  judgement,  and  forthrightness.  The  King  determined 
to  dismiss  Nahhas;  but  the  British  Ambassador,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  British  army  commanders,  obtained  the  conditional  consent  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  resort  to  military  action  as  on  4  February  1942,  if  this 
were  necessary  to  deter  the  King  from  his  proposed  action;  and  the  crisis 
abated  with  the  news  of  the  collapse  of  the  Axis  forces  in  Tunisia.3 

In  April  1944  another  acute  political  crisis  arose  out  of  a  series  of  pro¬ 
vincial  tours  which  the  King  and  Nahhas  had  been  making  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  bid  for  popularity.  The  censorship  again  rigorously  suppressed  any 
clear  account  of  it;  but,  according  to  an  American  source, 

the  King  .  .  .  dismissed  the  Prime  Minister.  .  .  .  The  British  declared  that  this 
was  no  time  for  a  change  of  personnel  in  the  United  Nations  front,  and  informed 
the  King  that  if  he  did  not  rescind  the  dismissal  they  would  take  the  strongest 
measures.4 

For  some  time  Nahhas  had  been  using  the  censorship  to  prevent  the  grow¬ 
ing  criticism  and  opposition  from  being  publicly  ventilated,  and  invoking 
his  powers  as  Military  Governor  under  martial  law  to  intern,  or  threaten 
with  internment,  his  political  opponents.5  On  9  May  he  ordered  the 

1  For  the  main  charges  and  their  explanations,  see  Appendix  to  this  section,  p.  269  below. 

2  According  to  Frankfurter  gjeitung,  30  April  and  20  May  1943,  despatches  from  Ankara. 

3  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  pp.  158-9,  and  Despatch  ii,  para.  318.  Makram  challenged 
Nahhas  to  bring  a  libel  action  against  him,  but  Nahhas  argued  that  the  matter  was  one  for 
Parliament,  not  for  the  Courts,  citing  as  precedents  the  financial  charges  brought  against  the 
Belgian  Premier  Van  Zeeland  in  1937  and  the  British  ‘Marconi  Scandal’  of  1912- 13  ( Oriente 
Moderno,  June  1943,  p.  245).  His  precedents  were  far  from  cogent,  however,  since  Van  Zeeland 
had  resigned  in  order  to  be  free  to  answer  the  charges  ( Survey  for  1937,  i.  367) ;  and  while  the 
Marconi  affair  had  been  examined  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  two 
Ministers  and  the  brother  of  one  of  them  had  brought  successful  libel  actions  against  newspapers 
{Annual  Register,  1913,  pp.  71-72,  135-6).  When  the  matter  came  before  the  Egyptian  Chamber, 
Nahhas’s  large  parliamentary  majority  gave  him  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence. 

4  F.  Lawrence  Babcock:  ‘The  Explosive  Middle  East’,  Fortune,  September  1944,  p.  266;  cf. 
Wilson:  Eight  Years  Overseas,  pp.  214-15;  Bilainkin:  Cairo  to  Riadh  Diary,  p.  61. 

5  Already  during  Nahhas’s  Ministry  in  1937  the  Opposition  had  charged  him  with  trying  to 
make  himself  dictator  of  Egypt  (cf.  Philip  Graves :  ‘The  Story  of  the  Egyptian  Crisis’,  Nineteenth 
Century,  March  1938,  p.  304).  A  special  correspondent  commented  after  Nahhas’s  dismissal, 
however,  that  ‘since  all  these  weapons  were  used  against  the  Wafd  when  it  was  out  of  power, 
it  was  not  altogether  surprising  that  it  should  itself  make  use  of  them’  {Manchester  Guardian, 
11  October  1944). 
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internment  of  Makram  'Ubaid  himself,  an  official  press  release  stating  that 
Makram  had  continued  to  hold  meetings  at  which  speeches  were  made 
threatening  public  security,  in  spite  of  repeated  police  warnings  that  he 
would  be  arrested  if  he  persisted;  there  had  been  demonstrations  in  Cairo 
and  shouts  for  revolt,  after  a  meeting  he  had  held  on  28  April;  and  he  had 
then  proceeded  to  distribute  thousands  of  seditious  pamphlets.1 

A  reference  to  Egypt  by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  in  a  telegram  to  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister,2  caused  some  concern  in  Egypt.  In  a  debate  on 
30  May  in  the  Egyptian  Parliament,  Opposition  speakers  took  exception 
to  Churchill’s  allusion  to  ‘the  Egyptian  sovereign  Power,  whom  we  have 
protected  against  all  German  and  Italian  assaults’,  declaring  that  Britain 
had  defended  Egypt  simply  in  the  course  of  defending  British  imperial 
interests;  and  they  tried  to  move  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  independence 
of  Egypt,  in  terms  which  the  censorship  expunged  from  the  press  reports. 
In  reply  Nahhas  declared  that  the  phrase  was  ‘not  contrary  to  the  straight¬ 
forward  policy  which  must  be  observed  in  executing  the  Treaty,  nor 
intended  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  rights  of  Egypt’ ;  the  word  ‘protected’ 
carried  no  implication  of  a  Protectorate,  as  was  shown  by  the  reference  to 
‘the  Egyptian  sovereign  Power’ ;  nevertheless,  in  order  to  leave  no  loop¬ 
hole  for  doubt  the  Egyptian  Government  had  addressed  a  note  on  4  May 
to  the  British  Ambassador  asking  for  clarification,  and  had  received  a 
formal  reply  that  the  phrase  was  naturally  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying 
that  Britain  had  repelled  all  attacks  against  Egyptian  territory.  Nahhas 
went  on  to  acknowledge  that  ‘on  many  occasions  British  statesmen  have 
recognized  that  Egypt  has  loyally  carried  out  her  obligations  to  her  Ally 
and  has  done  her  duty  to  the  full’ :  he  enumerated  some  of  these  tokens  of 
recognition,  remarking  that  they  left  not  the  slightest  room  for  doubt  about 
the  sincere  goodwill  of  the  responsible  British  statesmen. 

In  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  the  process  of  evolution  towards  ultimate 
self-government,  which  had  been  set  in  motion  after  the  First  World  War,3 
was  taken  an  important  step  farther  by  the  inauguration  on  16  May  1944 
of  an  Advisory  Council  for  the  Northern  Sudan.  The  fact,  and  the 
Governor-General’s  description  of  it  as  ‘the  first  concrete  expression  of  a 

1  Text  of  press  release  in  C alders  de  V Institut  d'  Etudes  de  V  Orient  Contempt) rain,  1945,!.  18-19.  On 
the  anti-British  character  of  this  Opposition  propaganda  see  Marcel  Colombe:  L' Evolution  de 
I’Egypte,  i()24-ig$o  (Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1951),  pp.  m-14. 

2  The  Times,  1  May  1944;  cf.  above,  p.  197,  note  2,  for  a  similar  incident  in  1941. 

3  Cf.  Sudan  Government:  The  Sudan:  A  Record  of  Progress,  iSgS-ig^y  (printed  by  authority  of 
the  Sudan  Government  [Khartoum],  n.d.),  pp.  8-12;  K.  D.  D.  Henderson:  Survey  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  i8g8-iQ44  (London,  Longmans  Green,  1946),  pp.  40-47.  For  the  emergence 
as  a  political  factor  of  the  Sudan  Graduates’  Congress,  and  its  inopportune  request  to  the 
Sudan  Government  in  April  1942  (when  the  possibility  of  an  Axis  break-through  to  the 
Middle  East  was  still  gravely  apprehended)  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  declaration  at  ‘the  first 
possible  opportunity’  guaranteeing  the  Sudan  the  right  of  self-determination  ‘directly  after  the 
war’,  see  Mekki  Abbas:  The  Sudan  Question  (London,  Faber  &  Faber,  1952),  pp.  107-10. 
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Sudanese  nation’,1  evoked  Egyptian  criticism:  al-Musawwar  on  26  May 
voiced  the  observations  of  some  Egyptian  politicians  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  should  have  issued  a  statement  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  that  it  had  been  formed  without  Egypt’s  knowledge,2  that  she 
should  have  been  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  the  inauguration, 
and  that  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  should  have  been  an  Egyptian. 
Agitation  about  the  Sudan  continued,  and  there  were  press  references  to 
‘inspired  separatists’  there,  notably  Saiyid  Sir  'Abd  ur-Rahman  al-Mahdl, 
son  of  the  Mahdl  who  had  led  the  successful  revolt  against  Khedivial 
misrule  in  1881. 3  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  Government  paper  al- 
Wafd  al-Misrl  stated  that  in  the  interest  of  peace  political  frontiers  should 
coincide  with  natural  frontiers :  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  were  as  one  country ; 
and  if  the  whole  Nile  Valley  were  considered,  then  Ethiopia  also  should  be 
included  in  the  union.  On  15  August  the  setting  up  of  a  special  Sudan 
Department  of  the  Egyptian  Government  was  announced;  and  on  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day,  26  August  (the  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  1936),  Nahhas 
stated  that  he  had  asked  the  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  to  maintain 
Egyptian  rights  there,  and  he  also  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  as  one  nation  with  equal  rights.  The  Wafdist 
press  commented  that  the  Treaty,  which  had  been  won  only  after  a  strenu¬ 
ous  and  sometimes  violent  struggle,  marked  only  one  stage  in  Egypt’s 
quest  for  complete  independence.  On  6  September  the  Deputy  Civil  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sudan  denied  persistent  allegations  in  the  Egyptian  press  that 
his  Government  were  taking  steps  to  separate  the  Sudan  from  Egypt: 
The  Sudan  is  constituted  as  a  separate  administrative  entity  by  treaties;  con¬ 
stitutionally,  it  is  a  part  neither  of  Egypt  nor  of  Britain,  and  it  is  administered 
by  the  Sudan  Government  under  the  authority  of  a  condominium  of  the  Powers. 
The  Sudan  Government  is  legally  impotent  to  alter  the  position,  which  is  only 
changeable  by  the  joint  action  of  the  condominium  of  the  Powers.  The  Sudan 
Government  is  attempting  to  train  the  peoples  of  the  Sudan  for  local  self- 
government  and  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  This  intention-  consti¬ 
tutes  no  attempt  to  alter  the  legal  and  constitutional  relationship  of  the  Sudan 
with  Egypt  or  Britain,  but  is  intended  to  develop  institutions  which  exist  in  one 
form  or  another  in  all  civilized  countries.4 

An  editorial  in  al-Ahram  (10  September)  complained  that  to  say  that  the 
Sudan  was  a  part  neither  of  Egypt  nor  of  Britain  was  true  only  in  theory: 
in  fact  Egyptian  authority  was  purely  nominal,  while  that  of  Britain  was 
practically  demonstrated  in  such  matters  as  the  creation  of  the  Advisory 

1  The  Times,  17  May  1944. 

2  The  intention  to  set  up  the  Council  had  been  announced  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1943,  but  apparently  then  awakened  little  comment  in  Egypt  (cf.  Kolnische  fitting,  2  October 
1943,  despatch  from  Ankara;  The  Times,  29  January  1944). 

3  ‘Binding  them  ...  to  the  jihad  against  the  infidel  Turk,  “to  purify  the  world  from  wantonness 

and  corruption”  ’  (J.  Spencer  Trimingham:  Islam  in  the  Sudan  (London,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1 949),  p.  94).  4  The  Times,  7  September  1944, 
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Council.  Asked  to  clarify  the  situation,  Nahhas  admitted  that  it  was  a 
difficult  problem,  which  had  been  made  more  complex  by  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussions,  especially  on  the  part  of  irresponsible  people.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  Treaty  did  not  promise  the  Sudanese  self-government, 
but  only  referred  to  their  welfare.1  In  December,  after  the  dismissal  of 
Nahhas  (for  which  see  below),  a  Sudanese  big-business  man,2  'All  al-Birair, 
who  ran  a  newspaper  as-Sudan  in  Cairo,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  Cairo  constituency  in  the  forthcoming  Egyptian  elections;  and  a  news¬ 
paper,  congratulating  the  Government  on  permitting  his  candidature, 
asked  whether  an  Egyptian  would  be  permitted  to  represent  his  country 
on  the  Sudanese  Advisory  Council.  It  was  probably  considerations  of  this 
kind  which  prompted  six  members  of  the  Sudanese  Advisory  Council  to 
put  questions  to  the  Sudan  Government  about  Sudanese  nationality.  The 
Legal  Secretary’s  reply,  stating  that  the  authorities  were  thinking  of 
issuing  regulations  on  the  matter,  was  reported  throughout  the  Egyptian 
press.  Al-Muqattam  on  18  December  reported  rumours  that  attempts  were 
being  made  to  separate  the  Sudan  from  Egypt,  and  on  the  20th  ad-Dastur 
stated  that  the  Egyptian  Cabinet  had  reached  a  decision  with  regard  to 
safeguarding  the  country’s  rights  in  accordance  with  its  inherent  authority 
and  the  Treaty.  A  few  days  later  'All  al-Birair  withdrew  his  candidature, 
‘after  consultation  with  responsible  authorities,  in  consideration  of  the 
higher  politics  affecting  the  unity  of  the  Nile’.  This  was  accompanied  by 
large-scale  student  demonstrations  against  Britain  on  23  December,  which 
caused  the  new  Prime  Minister  Ahmad  Mahir  to  issue  a  statement  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  being  spent  (presumably  by  the  Wafd, 
now  in  opposition)  on  spreading  propaganda  to  foment  disorder,  and  that 
he  had  personally  warned  the  university  students  that  they  would  receive 
exemplary  punishment  if  they  followed  the  advice  of  agitators.  The 
Senate’s  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Parliament  in  February  1945  declared  that  there  was  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  need  for  the  complete  independence  of  both  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan,  the  two  integral  parts  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

Meanwhile,  in  September  1944  Nahhas  had  dismissed  the  Director  of 
Public  Security  for  obeying  an  order  of  King  Faruq  to  remove  from  the 
Cairo  streets  placards  reading  ‘Long  live  the  King’  and  ‘Long  live  Nahhas 
Pasha’.  The  King  is  said  to  have  resolved  to  be  rid  of  the  contumacious 
Prime  Minister,  but  was  prevailed  upon3  to  hold  his  hand  until  a  prepara- 

1  Egyptian  Gazette,  21  September  1944.  ‘The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  primary 
aim  of  their  administration  in  the  Sudan  must  be  the  welfare  of  the  Sudanese’  (article  1 1,  para.  1 
of  the  Treaty;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1936,  p.  485). 

2  Cf.  Fadl  Abou-Zeid:  ‘Le  Soudan  —  Condominium  anglo-egyptien’,  Moyen-Orient,  December 
1949.  P-  7- 

3  The  British  Embassy  had  made  ‘friendly,  but  entirely  informal’  attempts  to  compose  the 
quarrel,  according  to  The  Times  (leading  article,  11  October  1940). 
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tory  conference  for  a  League  of  Arab  States,  in  the  negotiations  for  which 
Nahhas  had  been  actively  engaged  since  the  spring  of  1943  and  over  which 
he  was  now  presiding,1  had  completed  its  sittings  at  Alexandria.  On  the 
following  day,  8  October,  the  King  is  said  to  have  learnt  of  Nahhas’s 
intention  to  resign  and  go  to  the  country  on  a  programme  violently 
attacking  the  British  and  the  Crown.  Anticipating  this  action  by  a  few 
hours,  the  King  sent  Nahhas  a  letter  of  dismissal  couched  in  the  following 
carefully  chosen  terms: 

As  I  am  anxious  to  see  my  country  governed  by  a  democratic  Ministry  working 
for  the  fatherland  and  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  letter,  giving  equality  to  all  Egyptians  in  rights  and  duties  and  bringing 
to  the  masses  food  and  clothing,  I  have  decided  to  dismiss  you  from  office. 

The  letter  ended  with  conventional  words  of  thanks  Tor  what  services  you 
were  able  to  render  during  your  term  of  office’.2 

On  9  October  the  Sa'dist  leader  Ahmad  Mahir  formed  a  coalition  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  Sa'dist  and  Liberal  parties  and  the  Independent 
Wafdist  Bloc  (Makram’s  party)  received  four  seats  each,  while  one  went 
to  the  Watanist  leader;  Makram  himself  was  released  from  internment  to 
become  Finance  Minister.  The  new  Premier  declared  that  he  would  show 
constant  zeal  for  sincere  co-operation  with  Britain  in  the  execution  of 
Egypt’s  obligations  to  her,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  due  to 
friendship,  and  not  to  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Treaty,  that  Egypt  had 
faithfully  discharged  her  obligations  and  pooled  all  her  resources  during 
the  war.  He  said  that  there  was  every  intention  of  continuing  this  assis¬ 
tance  after  the  defeat  of  Germany,  until  the  war  against  Japan  had  been 
brought  to  an  end.3 

While  public  interest  was  mainly  focused  on  the  preparations  for  a 
general  election,4  and  on  investigation  of  the  alleged  corruption  of  the 
Wafd  when  in  office,  it  was  announced  by  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre 
on  1  January  1945  that,  in  response  to  agitation  which  had  been  going  on 
since  the  defeat  of  Italy  and  the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Allied 
shipping,  it  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  import  restrictions  on  a  large 
number  of  goods.  M.E.S.C.  would  still  control  the  import  of  such  bulky 

1  See  below,  pp.  336-41. 

2  Text  in  The  Times ,  9  October  1 944.  On  the  not  dissimilar  circumstances  of  the  breach  between 
Nahhas  and  the  young  King  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  previous  Wafd  Government  in  December 
1937  cf.  Philip  Graves:  ‘The  Story  of  the  Egyptian  Crisis’,  Nineteenth  Century,  March  1938, 
pp.  301-9. 

3  Interview  with  Journal  d’Tgypte,  quoted  by  ad-Dastur,  1 7  October  1 944. 

4  The  Wafd,  who  perhaps  feared  retribution  for  their  misgovernment  while  in  office,  boycotted 
the  election  (held  on  8  January  1945),  alleging  that  the  Government  were  using  their  powers 
under  the  state  of  emergency  to  obtain  a  falsified  result.  The  Times’s  Cairo  correspondent  after¬ 
wards  stated  ( 1  August  1 947)  that  the  election  was  ‘at  least  as  fair  as  any  elections  that  have  taken 
place  in  Egypt’;  but  some  British  observers  considered  him  unfair  to  the  Wafd  (cf.  H.  A.  R. 
Gibb:  ‘Anglo-Egyptian  Relations,  a  Revaluation’,  International  Affairs,  October  1951,  xxvii.  449). 
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goods  as  wheat  and  fertilizers,  and  those  in  abnormally  short  supply  such 
as  vehicles,  tires,  and  textiles.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
in  imports  in  the  past  year,  and  a  further  50  per  cent,  increase  was  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  coming  year.  Britain  would  place  at  Egypt’s  disposal  foreign 
exchange  to  the  value  of  £10  million  for  normal  supplies,  £3  million  for 
exceptional  wheat  imports  to  cover  regional  deficiencies,  and  a  possible 
£2  million  for  fertilizer.1 2 

On  12  January  the  Egyptian  Gazette  summarized  a  report  recently  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Egypt  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  on  the  post-war  prospects  of  British  trade  in  Egypt.  It  stated 
that  British  commercial  interests  were  perturbed  at  the  growth  of  national¬ 
ist  tendencies  during  the  war.  While  Ministers  had  made  conciliatory 
statements,  all  political  parties,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press, 
seemed  to  be  agreed  on  a  policy  of  weakening  the  foreigner’s  position  in 
commerce  and  industry.  It  referred  to  the  Arabic  Language  Law  of 
1 942, 2  to  the  proposed  law  for  the  compulsory  employment  of  Egyptians,3 
to  the  difficulties  which  foreign  residents  had  experienced  in  obtaining 
return  visas,  &c.  It  suggested  that  the  Egyptian  Government  should  per¬ 
mit  the  permanent  residence  of  British  subjects  in  commercial,  admini¬ 
strative,  technical,  and  professional  occupations,  to  a  number  not  less  than 
the  number  of  British  residents  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Montreux  Convention;  that  present  and  future  firms,  financed  wholly  or 

1  The  Times,  1  and  3  January  1945;  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Egyptian  Governments  concerning  Egyptian  Foreign  Exchange  Requirements  for  1945, 
Cairo,  grd\6th  January,  1945,  Cmd.  6582  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945). 

2  In  March  1941  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  discussed  a  proposal  to  make  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  compulsory  for  commercial  accountancy  and  official  correspondence.  The  proposal,  hotly 
resisted  by  foreign  commercial  interests,  was  dropped  at  the  time,  but  revived  in  June  1942  by 
'Abd  ul-Hamld  'Abd  ul-Haqq,  the  demagogic  Minister  for  Social  Affairs  in  the  Wafdist  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  government  bill.  It  was  unexpectedly  presented  to  the  Chamber  on  1 1  August  and 
rushed  through  all  its  stages  in  two  days.  While  in  the  previous  year  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  had  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  proposal  had  been  put  for¬ 
ward  ‘for  the  mercenary  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  Egyptians’  and  had  declared  that  it 
was  ‘primarily  desirable  to  safeguard  the  dignity  of  Egypt’  ( al-Musawwar ,  14  March  1941),  the 
government  paper  al-Wafd  al-Misri  (8  and  9  August  1942)  now  claimed  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  Minister’s  desire  to  alleviate  unemployment  among  young  educated 
Egyptians;  but  the  foreign-language  press  had  overlooked  the  relation  of  the  new  law  to  the 
pride,  national  self-respect,  and  cultural  progress,  not  only  of  Egypt  but  of  the  whole  Arab  and 
Muslim  world.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  expressed  his  belief  that  Egypt’s  British  allies  would 
strongly  resent  the  ‘foolish  tone  and  inverted  mentality’  displayed  by  the  foreign-language  press 
at  this  critical  moment  (the  Allied  and  Axis  armies  had  been  confronting  one  another  at  al- 
'Alamain  for  the  past  five  weeks).  Cf.  generally  the  Turkish  Language  Law  of  1916  (Ahmed 
Emin:  Turkey  in  the  World  War  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press  for  Carnegie  Endowment, 
1930),  p.  1 14),  and  tendencies  in  Persia  c.  1938  (L.  P.  Elwell-Sutton:  Modern  Iran,  p.  152). 

3  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  approved  a  bill,  also  in  March 
1941,  that  in  any  limited  liability  company  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  labourers,  half  of  the 
salaried  employees,  and  one-third  of  the  directors  must  be  Egyptian,  and  that  the  pay  of  the 
first  two  categories  must  not  average  less  than  the  pay  of  non-Egyptians  in  the  same  category. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Husain  SirrI,  had,  however,  opposed  the  bill,  and  it  had  been  pigeon-holed. 
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partly  by  British  capital,  should  be  allowed  to  keep  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  British  administrative  and  technical  staff;  that  the  granting  of  visas 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  high  official  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  that  unsuccessful  applicants  should  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the 
Minister  through  the  Ambassador.  The  report  went  on  to  consider  the 
probable  policy  of  the  industrialization  of  Egypt,  both  to  render  her  less 
dependent  on  imports  and  to  absorb  her  rapidly  increasing  population: 
this  might  lead  to  discrimination  and  high  protective  tariffs;  if  it  were 
found  that  the  Egyptian  Government  were  permitting  their  desire  to 
foster  local  industry  to  outweigh  other  considerations,  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  British  Government  to  intervene.  While  the  development  of 
certain  industries  might  provide  a  fruitful  field  for  Anglo-Egyptian  col¬ 
laboration,  there  should  be  no  restrictions  confining  the  holding  of  shares 
to  Egyptians  or  limiting  foreign  holdings,  as  prevailed  in  the  Misr  group 
of  companies.1  It  was  also  essential  that  the  existing  fear  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  might  restrict  the  export  of  British  capital  or  dividends 
should  be  effectually  dispelled.  Commenting  on  the  report,  the  Gazette  said 
that  it  was  high  time  that  the  Egyptians  gave  up  the  slogan  of  nationalism, 
which  had  proved  ‘a  good  vote-catching  line  for  so  many  years’,  and  paid 
more  attention  to  the  economic  and  social  reforms  so  urgently  needed.  A 
dignified  reply  was  given  to  this  inopportune  and  tactless  report  by  'Abd 
ul-Hamld  al-Badawi,  an  eminent  Egyptian  jurist,  diplomat,  and  financier 
who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1936  and  the  Montreux  negotiations,  was  Husain  Sirri’s  Finance  Minister 
in  1941,  and  was  soon  to  become  Foreign  Minister  on  7  March.  In  an 
address  to  the  Alexandria  Rotary  Club  he  commented  that,  while  neither 
Egyptian  legislation  nor  administration  was  infallible,  certain  foreigners 
suffered  from  what  he  described  as  a  ‘capitulations  complex’.  In  order  to 
attain  satisfactory  co-operation  between  themselves  and  the  Egyptians  they 
must  realize  that  times  had  changed.2 

Returning  from  the  Yalta  Conference,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had 
meetings  from  16  to  18  February  1945  with  the  Kings  of  Egypt  and  Sa'udi 
Arabia,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  President  of  Syria.  It  then 
became  known  in  Egypt  that  it  had  been  decided  at  Yalta  on  the  request 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  that  only  states  which  had  declared  war  on  Germany 
would  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  peace  conference.3  Announcing  this  on 

1  For  which  cf.  Issawi:  Egypt:  an  Economic  and  Social  Analysis,  pp.  130-1. 

2  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  3  February  1944.  The  British  business  community  was  also  reported  to 
have  criticized  the  recent  allocation  of  hard  currency  to  Egypt  as  ‘unnecessarily  generous’  and 
tending  to  enable  the  United  States  to  increase  her  trade  with  Egypt  appreciably  at  Britain’s 
expense  (The  Times,  6  January  1944  (Cairo  correspondent);  8  January  (Reuter). 

3  This  had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  statement  of  the  British  Deputy  Prime  Minister  on 
17  October  1944  that  ‘the  only  countries  which  can  be  represented  as  of  right  at  a  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  are  those  which  have  participated  in  the  war  as  belligerents’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  403, 
col.  2195).  The  Egyptian  Premier,  Ahmad  Mahir,  had  then  stated  that  this  would  not  affect 
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20  February,  al-Ahram  commented  that  the  authorities  were  optimistic  that 
Egypt  was  on  the  verge  of  taking  steps  which  would  enable  her  to  forward 
her  national  aspirations.  The  Wafdist  press,  however,  bitterly  opposed  a 
declaration  of  war  ‘without  the  agreement  of  the  whole  people’  (i.e.  with¬ 
out  a  new  general  election).  On  24  February  the  Prime  Minister  told 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  meeting  in  camera ,  of  the  Government’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  declare  war  on  the  Axis:  on  16  February  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  British  Ambassador  had  informed  him  that  only  nations 
which  had  done  so  before  1  March  would  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  which  was  to  open  on  25  April,  and  to  become 
founder-members  of  the  United  Nations  Organization;  as  a  result  of  his 
extensive  consultations  with  political  leaders,  he  had  found  that  there  was 
‘almost  unanimous  agreement’  in  favour  of  declaring  war.  He  pointed 
out  the  improved  international  status  that  Egypt  would  thereby  acquire, 
as  compared  with  that  promised  by  the  British  in  1942,  and  declared  that 
the  British  Ambassador  had  denied  the  rumours  that  were  circulating, 
viz.  that  ‘further  sacrifices’  would  be  demanded  of  Egypt,  such  as  the 
provision  of  a  Labour  Corps  for  the  Far  East.  On  leaving  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  make  a  similar  statement  to  the  Senate,  Ahmad  Mahir  was 
shot  dead.1  The  Bourse  Egyptienne  of  1  March  deplored  the  delay  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  late  Premier’s  statement  and  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  had 
met  in  camera,  presumably  implying  that  his  lack  of  frankness  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  his  untimely  end ;  but  it  is  evident  that  public  opinion  was  afraid 
that  a  declaration  of  war  would  involve  Egypt  in  new  and  unwelcome 
obligations,  and  that  the  Premier  was  apprehensive  of  the  Wafd’s  using 
its  great  influence  to  organize  large-scale  demonstrations  against  him  in 
Cairo.  Mahmud  Fahmi  an-Nuqrashi,  the  Foreign  Minister  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Sa'dist  Party,  now  became  Prime  Minister;  and  on  26 
February  motions  of  approval  of  the  Government’s  policy  were  passed  una¬ 
nimously  (save  for  two  Watanist  dissentients)  in  the  Chamber,  where  the 
Wafd  was  unrepresented  on  account  of  its  boycott  of  the  elections,  but  only 
by  sixty-five  votes  to  forty-one  in  the  Senate.  That  evening  the  King  signed 
a  royal  decree  declaring  a  ‘defensive  war’  against  Germany  and  Japan.2 


Egypt’s  position,  since  in  view  of  her  collaboration  with  Britain  and  her  allies  and  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made  on  behalf  of  democracy  her  position  could  not  be  regarded  as  neutrality  (Egyptian 
press  of  20  October  1944).  For  a  British  assurance  in  November  1942  regarding  Egypt’s  parti¬ 
cipation  in  peace  negotiations,  see  above,  p.  228. 

1  The  murderer  was  a  twenty-six-year-old  lawyer,  stated  to  belong  to  the  extremist  Misr 
al-Fatah  party  ( Daily  Telegraph ,  26  February  1945).  He  had  been  interned  in  1941  for  send¬ 
ing  a  congratulatory  message  to  Rashid  'Ali,  but  had  recently  been  released.  His  three 
accomplices  escaped  in  the  confusion  which  followed  the  crime,  for  which  he  was  hanged  on 
18  September  1945. 

2  According  to  Article  46  of  the  Constitution,  while  a  declaration  of  war  rested  with  the  King, 
an  offensive  war  could  not  be  declared  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  (Davis:  Constitutions  .  .  . 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  p.  23). 
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A  leading  article  in  The  Times  of  10  April  1945  aroused  indignation  in 
the  Egyptian  press  on  account  of  the  following  passage: 

[The  Middle  East  Supply  Centre]  should  be  enlarged  to  include  representatives 
of  Russia  and  France,  so  that  it  can  take  its  place  among  the  other  regional 
bodies  which  the  United  Nations  may  set  up  for  economic  planning.  In  the 
political  field  the  case  for  the  creation  of  a  regional  commission  representing 
the  same  four  Powers  is  equally  clear;  for  Britain,  however  great  her  responsi¬ 
bilities  may  remain,  cannot  sustain  alone  the  burden  of  safeguarding  inter¬ 
national  security  and  of  solving  by  herself  the  problems  in  which  other  Powers 
are  equally  interested.  Among  these  are  the  task  of  reconciling  the  strategic 
safeguards  necessary  to  international  order  with  the  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  the  Middle  East  countries;  the  provision  of  leadership  and  assistance 
in  building  up  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  region  until  it  is  capable  of  discharg¬ 
ing  its  own  responsibilities  for  world  security;  the  resolution  of  traditional 
rivalries  among  the  western  Powers  into  that  co-operation  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Middle  East  which  circumstances  now  demand. 

To  this  Egypt’s  leading  political  philosopher,  Professor  Taha  Husain, 
replied  that  the  Arab  states  would  not  be  prepared  to  discard  the  tutelage 
of  one  state  in  order  to  accept  that  of  four.  They  not  only  wished  to  be 
free  of  any  kind  of  subjection,  but  aspired  to  play  their  own  part  in  col¬ 
lective  security  and  to  share  in  the  protection  of  strategic  centres.  They 
rejected  the  idea  of  economic  control,  but  were  desirous  of  economic  co¬ 
operation  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  British,  as  also  other 
Europeans  and  the  Americans,  were  making  a  great  mistake  if  they 
thought  that  they  could  employ  this  outmoded  type  of  language  to  the 
Arab  states.1  It  was  in  keeping  with  this  attitude  that  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference,  when  discussing  the  draft  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Egyptian  delegation  argued  that  the  principal  factors  in  defining 
‘regional  arrangements’  should  be  ‘geographical  propinquity’  (or,  as  their 
spokesman  afterwards  termed  it,  ‘immediate  geographical  vicinity’)  and 
common  interests.2  This  was  a  clear  attempt  to  exclude  Great  Power 
influence  from  the  Arab  League. 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  end  of 
the  Japanese  war  was  one  of  expectancy  and  preparation;  and  the  general 
direction  of  Egyptian  policy  was  shown  by  Makram’s  statement  in  the 

1  al-Balagh,  12  April  1945. 

2  Documents  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization,  San  Francisco,  1945,  iii. 
451 ;  xi.  57.  Similarly,  an  Egyptian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1951 
was  reported  as  arguing  that  the  regional  arrangements  defined  by  the  Charter  ‘presupposed 
a  certain  propinquity  not  only  of  a  geographical  character  but  also  of  language,  religion  and 
custom’  ( The  Times,  23  November  1951).  The  Egyptian  claim  at  San  Francisco  that  larger 
representation  in  the  Security  Council  should  be  given  to  smaller  Powers  by  increasing  its 
membership  to  fourteen  and  allowing  a  decision  by  simple  majority  ( Documents  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference,  i.  236-7)  had  been  ambitiously  anticipated  by  Egyptian  press  assertions  that 
Egypt  should  have  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  ( al-Misri ,  31  March,  Rosa’l-Yusuf  quoted  by 
Bourse  figvptienne,  14  April  1945). 
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budget  debate  on  9  July,  that  the  Government  would  ask  Britain  for  the 
complete  evacuation  of  British  troops,  and  would  therefore  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  budget  for  the  building  of  barracks  for  them  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  1936.1  The  stage  was  thus  set  for  a 
renewal,  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war,  of  the  Egyptian  demand  for 
complete  independence,  now  fortified  by  the  wishful  belief  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization  would  be  adequate  to  see  justice  done  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  between  small  and  greater  Powers,  and  that  Egypt’s  own  claims  to 
extend  her  authority  in  the  Sudan  or  Cyrenaica  were  essentially  and 
indisputably  just.  The  conferring  on  the  Prime  Minister  of  quasi-dicta- 
torial  powers  as  Military  Governor  during  the  war  had  had  the  effect  of 
repressing  legitimate  criticism  by  the  Opposition,  which  was  already 
attenuated  by  the  readiness  with  which  party  governments  falsified 
elections.  The  past  fifty  years  had  seen  the  exploitation  by  unscrupulous 
politicians  of  youthful  passions  for  extremist  agitation  and  sometimes 
terrorism;  and  though  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Military  Governor  had 
restrained  and  intimidated  the  extremist  movements  during  the  war,  once 
that  pressure  was  relaxed  their  heady  and  intolerant  nationalism  was  to 
break  out,  as  after  the  First  World  War,  in  a  series  of  acts  of  political 
violence.2  Finally,  there  sat  above,  but  by  no  means  aloof  from,  the  politi¬ 
cal  hurly-burly  a  young  and  headstrong  King  with  a  constitutional  posi¬ 
tion  which  gave  him  greater  authority  over  his  Ministers  than  that 
enjoyed  by  any  of  the  surviving  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Faruq  bitterly 
resented  the  way  in  which  the  British  had  interfered  in  his  conflict  with 
Nahhas  between  1942  and  1944,  and  notably  the  open  show  of  force  of 
4  February  1942.  He  was  therefore  whole-heartedly  committed  to  the 
aim  of  getting  rid  of  the  last  vestiges  of  British  tutelage.  The  return  of 
peace  would  diminish  the  risk  that  unwise  courses  might  lose  him  his 
throne  at  British  hands,  as  unwise  courses  had  ruined  his  grandfather 
Isma'il  (1863-79)  and  his  cousin  'Abbas  II  (1892-1914);  but  as  this  risk 
decreased,  a  potentially  greater  menace  to  the  Crown  was  appearing  in 
the  emergence,  amid  the  stark  Egyptian  contrast  of  affluence  and  misery, 
of  a  Left  Wing;  and  Faruq  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  courting  popu¬ 
larity  through  a  nationalist  policy,  without  setting  in  motion  social  forces 
which  might  get  out  of  control  and  eventually  sweep  him  aside. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  1 1  July,  Neue  lurcher  Z eitung ,  12  July  1945;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1936, 
p.  481,  para.  4. 

2  See  Sir  Thomas  Russell  Pasha:  Egyptian  Service,  1902-1946  (London,  Murray,  1949),  pp. 
214-16. 
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APPENDIX 

The  main  charges  levelled  by  Makram’s  ‘black  book’  against  the  Wafdist 
Ministers,  and  the  lines  of  their  defence.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  assess  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges. 


Charge 

Nahhas  had  used  the  staff  and  cipher 
of  the  Egyptian  Embassy  in  London 
to  order  furs  for  his  wife. 

Nahhas,  under  pressure  from  his  sup¬ 
porters,  had  not  confirmed  seven  sen¬ 
tences  passed  by  the  Military  Courts. 

Purchase  of  wood  for  the  railways  had 
been  delayed  so  that  the  contract  could 
be  obtained  by  certain  persons. 

Trees  had  been  cut  down  in  a  Cairo 
street  so  that  a  relative  of  the  Minister  of 
Works  could  fulfil  his  timber  contract. 

Land  belonging  to  a  cousin  of  the 
Minister  of  Works  had  been  irrigated 
at  public  expense. 

Electricity  had  been  installed  in  a 
country  house  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
at  public  expense. 

Makram’s  defeat  in  the  Bar  Council 
election  due  to  tampering  with  votes. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  had  procured 
destruction  of  papers  relating  to  a  fire 
on  his  property. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  had  improperly 
obtained  motor-tires  and  fertilizers. 


Brother  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  had 
bought  state  land  for  the  Minister. 


Nahhas,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
Cairo  mansion,  had  had  a  girls’  school 
evicted  from  it  within  twenty-four 
hours. 


Defence 

The  furs  cost,  not  £3,000  as  alleged, 
but  less  than  £100. 

Documents  presented  showing  that  the 
sentences  had  been  confirmed. 

Denied. 


Documents  presented  to  disprove. 


He  had  acquired  the  land  after  it  had 
been  irrigated. 

Denied. 

His  appeal  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Courts. 

Hearsay,  unsupported  by  evidence. 

Minister  and  his  brothers  had  received 
only  ten  tires  for  ten  cars  and  two 
lorries,  whereas  Makram  had  had 
eight  tires  for  one  car. 

Land  had  been  bought  in  the  normal 
way  by  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
purchaser’s  wife  had  since  sold  part 
of  it. 

School  had  moved  for  technical  rea¬ 
sons.  Nahhas  had  tried  to  have  the 
order  cancelled,  after  an  appeal  by  the 
headmistress,  but  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  had  insisted.  Nahhas  did  not 
then  know  the  house,  only  afterwards 
saw  it  and  went  to  live  there. 
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Scholarships  improperly  awarded  to 
children  of  Wafdist  deputies,  their 
relatives,  and  friends. 

Minister  of  Commerce  had  bought  an 
estate  illegally,  and  a  relative  had  been 
enabled  to  profit  in  oilcake. 

Minister  of  Education  had  continued 
his  legal  practice  after  taking  office, 
and  had  made  exceptional  promotions 
of  university  teachers. 

Nahhas  had  received  cut  flowers  from 
the  Agricultural  Museum. 

Minister  of  Works  had  shown  favour  to 
his  brother  and  a  friend  in  distributing 
cement. 

Minister  of  Works  had  ordered  irriga¬ 
tion  works  that  would  benefit  his  rela¬ 
tives. 

A  nephew  of  Nahhas  had  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  promoted  in  the  Ministry 
of  National  Defence. 

Son  of  Minister  of  National  Defence 
had  profited  by  recent  transfer  from 
Army  to  Audit  Department. 

Minister  of  National  Defence  bribed 
by  a  friend  to  admit  his  son  to  Military 
College. 

Minister  of  National  Defence  had 
procured  government  post  for  his 
former  chauffeur. 

Nahhas  had  sold  a  house  to  a  private 
waqf  of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  on 
condition  that  he  should  continue  to 
live  in  it  and  that  waqf  funds  should 
pay  for  its  upkeep.  Alleged  collusion 
between  Nahhas  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  waqf  to  raise  the  selling  price. 

A  bridge  had  been  moved  to  a  new 
position  connecting  two  estates  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Minister  of  Works. 
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Defence 

Denied. 

Challenge  to  produce  evidence. 


Denied,  with  counter-charges. 


Justified  as  an  established  custom. 

They  had  not  received  abnormal 
amounts  since  December  1942. 

They  would  also  benefit  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  villagers. 

Promotion  had  taken  place  through  the 
usual  channels. 

Denied. 


Denied. 


All  knowledge  disclaimed. 


House  sold  as  residence  for  testator’s 
widow,  to  whom  also  the  funds  in 
question  were  paid,  in  accordance 
with  testator’s  wishes. 


Removal  had  provided  alternative 
route  for  evacuation  of  refugees  in  an 
emergency,  so  that  they  would  not 
block  the  main  road. 
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Charge  Defence 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Com-  Documentary  evidence  that  Ministers 
munications  had  used  government  in  previous  Governments  had  done  the 
steamers  on  the  Nile  as  residences  same, 
without  paying  rent. 


Ministers  of  National  Defence  and 
Communications  had  occupied  flats  in 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  gratis. 

Son  of  Minister  of  National  Defence 
owed  his  promotion  in  Ministry  of 
Health  to  favouritism. 

Nahhas  had  abused  his  influence  to 
secure  the  trusteeship  for  the  Badrawi 
waqf. 


There  had  been  a  ‘sale  of  honours’  in 
connexion  with  a  charity  week  organ¬ 
ized  by  Mme  Nahhas. 

Nahhas  had  caused  a  road  to  be  re¬ 
made  in  order  to  profit  from  sale  of  his 
own  land  for  the  purpose. 

Nahhas  had  awarded  a  public  contract 
to  a  firm  that  threatened  him  with  a 
lawsuit. 

Nahhas  had  obtained  a  liquor  licence 
for  one  of  his  tenants,  and  then  doubled 
the  rent. 

Illicit  profits  had  been  made  out  of 
submission  to  Nahhas  of  sentences 
passed  by  Military  Courts. 

Irregularity  in  settlement  of  debts  to 
the  state  owed  by  a  member  of  Mme 
Nahhas’s  family. 

Nahhas  living  beyond  his  means;  had 
bought  a  £3,000  car  from  a  Greek 
millionaire,  although  he  already  had 
three  official  cars  at  his  disposal. 

Significant  that  so  many  Government 
receipts  were  dated  in  March,  after  it 
had  become  known  that  Makram  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  these  charges. 


Same  defence. 


Denied. 


He  had  been  appointed  against  his 
will  by  a  local  court  at  instance  of  the 
testator’s  family;  subsequent  promo¬ 
tion  of  president  of  the  court  a  matter 
of  routine. 

Denied. 


Project  had  existed  before  he  came  into 
office.  The  expropriated  land  had  not 
yet  been  valued. 

Makram  challenged  to  produce  de¬ 
tails;  contract  awarded  by  previous 
Government. 

Charge  evaded. 


Denied. 


Denied;  counter-charge  against  Hasa- 
nain  Pasha. 

Price  was  only  £  1 ,550,  mainly  offset  by 
sale  of  a  car  belonging  to  his  wife. 
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Charge  Defence 

Mme  Nahhas’s  relations  had  bought 
large  quantities  of  rice  in  the  interval 
between  the  decision  to  fix  a  minimum 
price  and  its  publication. 

(ii)  The  Levant  States’  Bid  for  Independence,  1943—5 
On  24  January  1943  the  following  announcement  was  made  in  Algiers: 

The  French  National  Committee  has  agreed  to  reinforce  the  independence 
of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  an  independence  proclaimed  in  its  name  by  General 
Catroux  in  1941;  and  considering,  after  consultation  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  development  of  the  military  situation  in  the  country  permits 
a  return  to  a  constitutional  regime,  it  has  given  instructions  to  the  Delegue 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Levant  to  put  into  effect  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  after  consultation  with  the  Governments  of  the  Syrian 
Republic  and  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  and  with  the  principal  local  political 
personalities.1 

Having  returned  to  Beirut  from  Algiers  on  19  February,  Catroux  informed 
de  Gaulle  on  8  March: 

To  achieve  the  treaty  which  is  our  purpose,  I  propose  to  use  the  following  argu¬ 
ments  in  each  of  the  two  countries : 

In  Lebanon  I  shall  exploit  the  old  sentimental  link  with  France,  the  instinct 
of  defence  against  the  plans  for  her  absorption.  Lebanese  nationalism  has  at 
present  many  supporters,  even  among  the  Muslims,  and  the  notion  of  the  identity 
of  French  and  Lebanese  interests  is  gaining  ground.  It  is  felt  that  only  France 
can  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Lebanon,  her  creature;  and  this  idea  is  penetra¬ 
ting  all  the  Christian  circles,  even  those  of  Egypt  who  were  long  opposed  to  it. 

In  Syria  I  shall  naturally  encourage  the  tendency  which  leads  many  people 
to  consider  that  the  support  of  France,  interested  in  preserving  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  country,  is  necessary  to  withstand  the  threat  of  Zionism  or  of 
the  Turks;  and  in  order  to  neutralize  the  counter-current  which  draws  the 
Syrians  towards  the  British  on  the  plane  of  Arab  reunion,  I  shall  not  show  myself 
hostile  to  this  plan.  While  agreeing  that  Arab  solidarity  exists,  and  that  it  is 
legitimate  to  try  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  language,  culture,  and  economics 
which  unite  the  countries  in  question,  I  shall,  however,  remark  that  in  such  an 
organization  the  leading  role  belongs  indisputably,  by  reasons  of  geography, 
history,  and  intellect,  to  Syria,  and  that  Damascus  must  be  its  centre.  I  shall 
add  that  in  order  to  assert  this  primacy  in  the  face  of  the  countries  subservient 
to  Britain,  Syria  needs  the  support  of  France.  Finally,  I  shall  say  that  the  fact 
of  being  bound  to  France  by  a  treaty  would  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  plan  for 
Arab  reunion,  seeing  that,  on  the  one  hand,  this  organization  will  necessarily 
have  to  respect  the  independence  of  its  member  States,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  France  and  Great  Britain  will  concert  their  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
as  elsewhere.  .  .  ,2 


1  Catroux,  p.  332. 


Sic ;  but  cf.  above,  pp.  127-8. 
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I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the  action  to  be  followed  in  this  sense  will 
be  delicate,  and  may  prove  disappointing  on  account  of  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  I  am  dealing,  of  the  weak  international  position  of  France,  and  of  the 
certainty  that  the  British  and  the  Americans1  will  oppose  a  treaty-project.  It  is, 
however,  the  only  policy  open  to  us.  It  must  be  very  liberal,  for  liberalism  at 
the  present  moment  can  win  us  moral  credit.2 

Catroux  finally  resolved  on  18  March  to  set  up  provisional  governments 
in  the  two  countries,  charged  with  preparing  electoral  lists  within  three 
months  and  holding  elections  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards;  but  he  was 
again  disappointed  in  Syria  in  his  hopes  of  reaching  an  agreement  with 
Hashim  al-Atasi,  who  was  prepared  to  support  the  terms  of  the  draft 
treaty  of  1936  only  on  condition  that  its  validity  was  restricted  to  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  rejected  Catroux’s  suggestion  that  he  should 
acknowledge,  in  a  letter  which  would  remain  secret,  that  Catroux’s  pro¬ 
clamation  of  independence  in  1941  made  it  conditional  on  the  signature 
of  a  treaty.3 

On  3  June  Jean  Helleu,  who  had  been  French  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
until  he  had  broken  with  Vichy  in  1942,  was  proclaimed  Delegue  General 
in  the  Levant  States  in  succession  to  Catroux,  who  had  been  transferred 
to  Algiers  as  Commissioner  for  Muslim  Affairs.  Such  portraits  as  we  have 
of  Helleu  and  his  entourage  are  not  flattering,4  and  there  was  a  prophetic 

1  Catroux  complained  that  the  United  States  Minister,  George  Wadsworth,  assured  the 
Syrians  and  Lebanese  that  his  Government  did  not  recognize  any  privileged  position  for  any 
foreign  Power  in  their  country  and  held  up  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  them  as  ‘the  new  international 
Gospel’  or  ‘the  Tables  of  the  Law’  (pp.  334,  338).  Before  entering  the  foreign  service,  Wads¬ 
worth  had  been  an  instructor  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  in  1914-17;  and  a  French 
press  correspondent  afterwards  alleged  that  he  saw  in  France  ‘the  incarnation  of  the  most 
diabolical  “papistry”  and  Latin  Jesuitry’  (Jean-Paul  de  Dadelsen,  Combat,  16  February  1946). 

2  Catroux,  pp.  336-7.  De  Gaulle  had  proposed  to  pay  another  personal  visit  to  the  Levant, 
but  the  British  Government  had  refused  him  transport,  finding  the  proposal  inopportune  in  view 
of  the  forthcoming  elections  (Soustelle,  ii.  197-8;  cf.  above,  p.  126). 

3  Catroux,  pp.  337-8. 

4  A  very  unflattering  portrait  will,  for  example,  be  found  in  Lady  Spears’s  book  (Mary  Borden 
[Lady  Spears]:  Journey  Down  a  Blind  Alley,  p.  213).  One  charge  made  against  Helleu  which, 
if  substantiated,  was  evidently  both  serious  in  itself  and  pertinent  to  the  subsequent  course  of 
events  in  the  Levant  States  was  that,  for  quite  considerable  periods  of  time  on  end,  he  left  the 
conduct  of  his  official  duties  in  the  hands  of  two  subordinates,  Boegner  and  Baelen,  and  that 
these  two  officers  were  not  fitted  for  carrying  the  responsibilities  which,  ill  advisedly,  they  had 
been  allowed  by  their  chief  to  assume.  Cf.  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  162:  ‘We  knew  from 
previous  experience  that  there  were  in  the  Grand  Sarrail  [sz'c]  at  Beirut  some  Frenchmen  who 
were  very  anti-British  and  who  were  suspected  of  misrepresenting  reports  to  Helleu.  ...  I  asked 
Holmes  [who  had  succeeded  Wilson,  now  C.-in-C.  Middle  East,  as  G.O.C.,  Ninth  Army]  to 
suggest  to  Helleu  that  these  individuals  follow  Catroux  to  North  Africa;  the  answer  he  got  was 
they  would  be  removed  when  Spears  left  Syria  for  good.’  Baelen  and  Boegner  had,  like  Helleu, 
been  at  the  Vichyist  Embassy  at  Ankara,  as  counsellor  and  as  a  young  secretary  respectively, 
until  Catroux  invited  them  to  Beirut  in  1941.  Boegner,  Catroux  writes  (p.  205),  ‘combined  with 
intellectual  gifts  a  taste  for  hard  work,  a  devotion  to  duty,  conscience,  and  moral  elevation.  He 
was  of  an  age  where  the  vividness  of  impressions,  the  lack  of  experience  of  men,  and  sometimes 
pride  are  liable  to  lead  us  into  error  unless  guided  by  a  sure  hand.  This  was  to  be  his  fate  after 
my  departure  from  Beirut.’  On  22  November  1943  Catroux  (p.  425),  in  a  telegram  to  de  Gaulle, 
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irony  in  the  fact  that  a  correction  had  to  be  issued  of  the  announcement 
from  Algiers  of  his  appointment,  which  had  mistakenly  styled  him  Haut 
Commissaire,  a  title  that  had  been  superseded  at  the  time  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  independence.1  His  inaugural  address  to  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanese  peoples  was  a  new  demonstration  of  how  little  France 
meant  by  those  declarations,  for  he  announced  his  intention  of  helping 
them  to  independence  ‘in  the  framework  of  Franco-Syrian  and  Franco- 
Lebanese  friendship’;  France  was  once  more  strong  and  united;  Syria 
and  Lebanon  had  kept  their  confidence  in  her  through  dark  days,  and 
understood  that  a  momentary  defeat  could  not  prevent  her  from  maintain¬ 
ing  her  historic  position  in  the  Levant.2 

Meanwhile  the  leader  of  the  Syrian  National  Bloc,  Shukrl  al-Quwwatll, 
had  been  busy  consolidating  the  nationalist  front,  especially  in  Aleppo, 
where  the  nepotism  of  the  leading  nationalist  family,  the  Jabirls,  during 
the  National  Bloc  regime  of  1936-9  had  caused  opposition  groups  to  form. 
At  the  end  of  May  Quwwatli  received  a  personal  message  from  I  bn 
Sa'ud,  for  whose  forebears  his  own  family  had  for  some  generations  acted 
as  agents  in  Damascus;  and  a  month  later  he  was  visited  by  the  President 
of  the  'Iraqi  Chamber.  There  was  no  effective  opposition  to  the  National 
Bloc,  only  some  former  associates  of  the  late  Dr.  Shahbandar  and  some 
supporters  of  Shaikh  Taj  ud-Dln  (who  had  died  on  17  January);  and  the 
elections,  held  in  two  stages  during  July,  resulted  in  a  signal  victory  for 
the  Bloc.3  On  1 7  August  the  Chamber  elected  Quwwatli  President  of  the 
Republic  by  122  votes  against  2,  and  a  broadly  representative  nationalist 
Cabinet  was  formed.  The  French  were  resigned  to  the  nationalist  victory 
in  Syria,  but  in  half-Christian  Lebanon  they  hoped  to  get  a  substantial 
pro-French  majority.  The  matter,  however,  was  ill  managed.  The 
Christian  Chief  of  State,  Dr.  'Ayyub  Thabit,  published  on  17  June  (pre¬ 
sumably  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Delegation  Generale)  a  decree  en¬ 
franchising  those  emigrants  who  had  retained  Lebanese  nationality,4  and 
consequently  reserving  for  the  Christian  communities  thirty-two  seats  in 
the  Chamber  against  twenty-two  for  the  Muslims  and  Duruz;  the  ratio 
in  the  Chamber  of  1937  had  been  twenty-two  to  twenty  only.  The  Muslims 
threatened  to  boycott  the  elections  and  were  supported  by  their  co¬ 
expressed  strong  criticism  of  ‘the  small  group  of  men  who  have  inspired  Helleu’  (see  below, 
p.  281);  and  eighteen  months  later  the  Socialist  deputy  Georges  Gorse  spoke  unchallenged  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  ‘crazy  policy  conducted  ...  by  a  team  of  sceptical  and  tired  dilettantes, 
vindictive  and  forceful  young  men,  and  amateur  policemen,  more  fitted  for  the  dramatic  stage 
than  for  Lebanese  politics’  ( Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  22  March  1945,  p.  613). 

1  New  York  Times,  9  June,  France  and  Manchester  Guardian,  10  June  1943. 

2  Echos  de  Syrie,  9  June  1943. 

3  According  to  Catroux  (p.402),  only  35  percent,  of  the  electorate  voted;  but  cf.  below,  p.  275. 

4  According  to  the  census  of  1932,  out  of  a  total  population  of  little  over  a  million  there  were 
67,400  of  these,  of  whom  55,300  were  Christians  (Pierre  Rondot:  Les  Institutions  politiques  du  Liban 
(Paris,  Institut  d’fitudes  de  l’Orient  Contemporain,  1947),  p.  29. 
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religionists  in  the  neighbouring  countries;  in  Egypt  Nahhas  made  a  de¬ 
marche  in  their  favour.1  On  the  advice  of  Catroux,  who  was  revisiting 
the  Levant,2  Helleu  dismissed  Thabit  on  21  July  and  sought  the  help  of 
Spears,  who  returned  to  the  Levant  from  a  visit  to  London  on  the  25th, 
in  reconciling  the  Muslims.  Spears  eventually  obtained  Muslim  consent 
to  a  new  decree  that  gave  thirty  seats  to  the  Christians  and  twenty-five  to 
the  Muslims  and  Duruz,  and  at  Helleu’s  request  made  a  broadcast  in 
which  he  appealed  for  good  relations  between  the  communities  and  re¬ 
minded  the  people  that  Catroux  and  Helleu  had  stated  that  the  elections 
were  to  be  free  and  unfettered. 

Catroux  states  that  he  also  found  during  his  visit  that  the  Delegation 
Generale  was  far  from  favourable  towards  the  party-leader  Bishara  al- 
Khuri,  but  inclined  towards  his  rival  fimile  Edde.  Catroux  favoured  the 
former  as  being  ‘less  obviously  subservient  to  France’,  and  tried  to  make 
Helleu  see  this  point  of  view,  but  without  success.  The  election,  though 
its  conduct  would  not  bear  inspection  by  the  standards  of  a  sober  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy,  was  certainly  the  fairest  and  freest  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  the  Levant,  Spears  having  continued  to  make  it  known  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  that  this  was  the  wish  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  pro-French  party  were  moderately  successful  in  Beirut  and 
Mount  Lebanon,  where  they  were  strongest  and  best  organized,  but  they 
failed  completely  elsewhere.  Catroux  repeats  the  contemporary  French 
allegation  that  scarcely  25  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted,  although 
according  to  the  official  Lebanese  figures  this  low  figure  applied  only  to 
the  city  of  Beirut  (where  the  pro-French  list  was  successful),  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  electorate  that  went  to  the  poll  over  the  whole  country 
was  53*6. 3  Spears,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Lebanese  and  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Helleu,  now  sought  to  relieve  the  deadlock  between  the  factions 
of  al-Khuri  and  Edde  over  the  Presidency.  He  has  stated  that  he  put 
forward  the  candidature  of  the  Maronite  Kamil  Sham'un  [Camille 
Chamoun],  whom  Catroux  describes  as  ‘a  personage  notoriously  won  over 
to  the  British  ...  a  creature  of  Great  Britain’,  merely  in  order  to  persuade 
Helleu  to  abandon  the  support  of  Edde  by  the  Delegation  Generale.4 
This  achieved,  the  Chamber  on  2 1  September  elected  al-Khuri  President 
by  forty-four  votes  out  of  forty-seven  deputies  present,  eight  supporters  of 

1  Text  in  Eugenie  Elie  Abouchdid  [Abu  Shadid]  :  Thirty  Years  of  Lebanon  &  Syria  {igij-igpj) 
[referred  to  hereafter  as  Abu  Shadid]  (Beirut,  Sader-Rihani  Printing  Co.,  1948),  parts  i-ii,  pp. 

1 12-15.  2  Cf.  Catroux,  p.  401. 

3  The  allegation  was  originally  made  by  the  French  military  commander  in  the  Levant  in  a 
tendentious  press  interview  during  the  crisis  of  November  1943  ( Daily  Express,  15  November, 
Daily  Telegraph,  17  November  (quoting  the  Tel  Aviv  ha-Aretf),  Echo  du  Alaroc,  20  November 
1943).  The  official  Lebanese  figures  are  published  in  detail  in  Abu  Shadid,  postscript  and 
appendixes,  pp.  74-78. 

4  Cf.  Catroux,  p.  402;  Fabre-Luce:  Deuil  au  Levant,  pp.  218-19;  The  Times,  23  September 
1943- 
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Edde  absenting  themselves  in  protest.1  The  premiership  went  to  Riyad 
as-Sulh,  a  Muslim  whose  anti-Mandatory  and  pan-Arab  standpoint  was 
well  known.2  He  soon  reached  agreement  with  the  Syrian  Government 
on  a  programme  which  requested  the  French  to  hand  over  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  state  which  they  continued  to  administer,  particularly  those  of 
the  interests  common  to  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  proposed  to  eliminate 
from  the  Constitutions  of  the  two  states  all  limitations  placed  upon  them 
in  favour  of  the  Mandatory.  Egypt,  'Iraq,  and  Sa'udi  Arabia  at  last 
recognized  the  independence  of  Lebanon,  and  when  calling  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  his  programme  on  7  October  as-Sulh  declared:  ‘Our  brothers 
in  the  rest  of  the  Arab  World  wish  us  everything  we  wish  ourselves.  We 
do  not  wish  Lebanon  to  be  a  foreign  exploitation  ground,  and  they  do 
not  want  it  to  be  a  passage  for  imperialist  conquerors.’3 

In  a  note  of  22  October  Helleu  drew  Bishara  al-Khuri’s  attention  to 
the  grave  consequences  which  would  ensue  if  the  Lebanese  Government 
proceeded  with  these  constitutional  amendments,  adding  that  the  French 
National  Committee  considered  it  inopportune  to  open  a  debate  ‘that 
would  not  hasten  Lebanon’s  advance  to  independence’.  On  20  and  25 
October,  however,  he  received  from  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ments  respectively  letters  in  which  they  requested  the  conversion  of  the 
French  Delegations  into  diplomatic  missions  and  the  transfer  to  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  hitherto  withheld.  On  the  28th, 

1  Catroux  has  stated  in  another  context  that  as  early  as  March  1942  Spears  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Bishara  al-Khuri  as  the  nationalist  and  democratic  leader  of  Lebanese  independence : 
‘He  had  confidence  in  Syria’s  ability  to  bring  her  destiny  to  birth  unaided,  and  applied  his  mid¬ 
wifery  to  Lebanon’  (pp.  258-9).  If  this  were  true,  the  ineptitude  of  Helleu’s  handling  of  the 
al-Khuri— Edde  rivalry  would  be  even  more  remarkable. 

2  Helleu  was  to  say  of  Riyad  as-Sulh  on  1 1  November:  ‘Who  can  take  seriously  declarations 
given  by  a  person  whose  patriotism  is  only  six  weeks  old,  while  for  twenty  years  he  was  con¬ 
spiring  against  his  country?’  (Abu  Shadid,  postscript  and  appendixes,  p.  89).  A  French-inspired 
journalist  later  explained:  ‘He  had  taken  out  his  Lebanese  identity  card  just  two  months  before 
the  elections’  (Michael  Clark  in  The  Nation,  17  March  1945,  p.  302).  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  pan-Arab  Syro-Palestinian  delegation  to  Europe  between  the  wars,  and  it  had  been  alleged 
in  Paris  that  he  had  admitted  receiving  money  from  Rome  ( New  York  Times,  9  January  1938). 
A  British  observer  has  stated  that  he  appeared  in  May  1941  to  be  the  chief  organizer  of  Lebanese 
support  for  Rashid  'All’s  'Iraqi  putsch  (cf.  Kolnische  fitting,  24  April  1944,  and  Clark,  loc.  cit.) ; 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  putsch  the  Vichy  French  censorship  in  Beirut  had  drastically  cut  press 
reports  of  a  political  reception  he  had  given,  ostensibly  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  King  Faisal  II 
( Oriente  Moderno,  June  1941,  p.  277). 

We  may  question  to  what  extent  men  like  Riyad  as-Sulh,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
such  patterns  of  Lebanese  patriotism  a  la  frangaise  as  Emile  Edde,  naturally  thought  in  terms  of 
‘Syrian’  and  ‘Lebanese’  at  all.  Born  in  1894  and  1886  respectively,  their  political  concepts  had 
been  formed  under  the  millet- system  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  they  probably  still  classified 
men  instinctively  as  Muslim  and  Christian,  Sunni  and  Maronite,  &c.,  and  regarded  ‘greater 
Syria’  and  ‘independent  Lebanon’  merely  as  new  political  embodiments  of  those  religious 
groupings  which  they  regarded  as  fundamental.  Cf.  the  sensitive  analysis  of  sectarian  relation¬ 
ships  in  Lebanon  by  Edward  Atiyah  (a  Lebanese  Presbyterian,  born  in  1 903) :  An  Arab  Tells  his 
Story  (London,  Murray,  1946),  pp.  1-4,  10-13,  152-5,  186-8. 

3  Abu  Shadid,  postscript  and  appendixes,  p.  84. 
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therefore,  Helleu  decided  to  go  to  Algiers  for  consultations,  and  mean¬ 
while  persuaded  as-Sulh  to  postpone  action  for  a  fortnight.1  At  Algiers 
an  inner  committee,  consisting  of  de  Gaulle,  Massigli  (Commissioner  for 
Foreign  Affairs),  and  Catroux,  gave  Helleu  the  following  directive: 

In  no  case  could  we  transfer  to  the  States  the  powers  we  are  exercising  and  the 
services  we  are  administering  in  the  Levant  by  virtue  of  the  Mandate,  until  a 
contractual  arrangement  has  been  reached  between  the  States  and  France  to 
determine  Franco-Syrian  and  Franco-Lebanese  relations  in  a  general  and  final 
manner.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  right  of  the  Committee  to  exercise  the  attributes  of  French  sovereignty 
with  respect  to  the  States  cannot  be  a  subject  for  discussion.  You  will  confine 
yourself  to  indicating  that,  if  this  right  should  be  questioned,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  proclamations  that  conceded  independence  to  the  States  would  itself  become 
uncertain.2 

In  case  you  should  be  asked  by  the  States  for  amendments  to  the  treaties  of 
1936,  you  should  indicate  that  the  Committee  is  disposed,  after  the  interchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  treaties,  to  invite  the  States  to  send  their  representatives 
to  Algiers  to  negotiate  with  it  the  amendments  they  may  wish  to  propose.3 

When  Helleu  requested  that  the  Committee  should  define  its  attitude  to  the 
Lebanese  Government’s  proposed  unilateral  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
he  was  given  the  following  communique  dated  5  November  for  publication 
after  handing  it  to  the  Lebanese  President: 

The  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  has  examined  the  question 
whether  the  Lebanese  Constitution  could  validly  be  amended  unilaterally  by 
the  Lebanese  Government  and  Parliament. 

Inasmuch  as  these  texts,  resulting  from  obligations  unilaterally  undertaken 
by  France  and  still  in  operation,  can  be  amended  only  with  the  agreement  of 
France’s  Representative,  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  has 
concluded  that  the  French  authorities  could  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
amendments  made  without  this  agreement. 

.  .  .  Respect  for  contracts  is  the  foundation  of  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  states.  The  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  therefore  has  no  doubt 
that  the  Lebanese  nation  recognizes  this  declaration  as  well  founded  and  under¬ 
stands  that  in  practice  it  runs  in  no  way  contrary  to  France’s  resolution  to  grant 
Lebanon  complete  independence  by  means  of  negotiations  conducted  between 
the  two  parties  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  and  friendly  collaboration,  which  must 
continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  inspire  the  special  relations  uniting  Lebanon  to 
France.4 

On  receiving  this  communique  Bishara  al-Khuri  advised  against  its  publi¬ 
cation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  provoke  the  Lebanese  Govern- 

1  Catroux,  p.  403;  Radio  France  (Algiers),  15  November  1943. 

2  One  argument  expressed  in  Lebanese  Government  circles  was  that,  as  the  Powers  had  not 
yet  recognized  the  French  National  Committee  as  a  government,  it  was  not  competent  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  Mandate  in  the  Levant  ( The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  8  November  1943). 

3  Catroux,  p.  403.  4  Ibid.  p.  404. 
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ment  to  proceed  with  their  constitutional  amendments.  But  the  French 
would  not  heed  him,  and  on  the  8th  Helleu,  now  at  Cairo  on  his  return 
journey  to  the  Levant,  was  informed  that  the  Lebanese  Chamber  would 
debate  the  bill  that  very  afternoon.  He  telephoned  the  following  message 
for  the  Lebanese  Government: 

M.  Helleu  will  be  in  Beirut  to-morrow  afternoon.  He  requests  the  postponement 
of  the  sitting  until  after  his  return,  because  he  is  bringing  communications,  by 
agreement  with  the  Committee  at  Algiers,  which  contain  attractive  proposals. 
He  requests  that  he  should  not  be  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli.  Otherwise, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  reserve  his  complete  freedom  of  judgement  and  action. 
This  is  not  a  threat,  but  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  France’s  Representative 
to  define  his  attitude  frankly.1 

The  Lebanese  Cabinet  replied  that  in  the  present  circumstances  they 
could  not  propose  the  postponement  of  the  sitting.  According  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  statement  of  Bishara  al-Khuri  to  Catroux,  Riyad  as-Sulh  had  been 
confirmed  in  this  refusal  by  Helleu’s  reference  to  his  reserving  complete 
freedom  of  action.  After  defeating  a  proposal  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  special 
committee,  which  would  have  had  the  delaying  effect  desired  by  Helleu, 
the  Chamber  approved  it  nem.  con.  with  only  seven  abstentions.  Helleu 
arrived  in  Beirut  on  the  following  day,  and  remarked:  ‘I  am  studying 
the  decisions  made  necessary  by  this  act  of  defiance.’2 

On  the  evening  of  10  November  Helleu  dined  with  Spears,  who  on  the 
following  day  reminded  him  that,  having  ‘insisted  on  the  vital  importance 
of  avoiding  anything  liable  to  disturb  public  order’,  he  had  received 
Helleu’s  word  of  honour  that  ‘no  measure  was  envisaged  which  was  liable 
to  disturb  public  order  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  war  effort’,  terms 
which  Helleu  later  stated  to  be  ‘inexact’.3  He  had,  in  fact,  already  laid 
his  plans  on  the  10th  to  arrest  and  intern  the  Lebanese  President  and 
Cabinet,  and  decrees  ( arretes )  had  been  drafted  which  abrogated  the 
constitutional  amendments,  dissolved  the  Chamber,  suspended  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  appointed  Lmile  Edde  provisionally  as  Head  of  the  State. 
The  arrests  were  carried  out  at  4  a.m.  on  the  nth,  and  the  arrites  pub¬ 
lished  an  hour  later.4  As  the  news  spread,  the  Beirut  shops  closed  in  a 

1  Catroux,  p.  405. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  405  and  419;  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  November  1943. 

3  Cf.  Catroux,  pp.  417-18,  quoting  Spears’s  letter  to  Helleu  of  11  November  1943;  Wilson 
(Eight  Years  Overseas,  pp.  183-4)  adds  that  on  the  14th  he  reminded  the  French  G.O.C.  ‘that  it 
had  been  agreed  since  our  joint  occupation  in  1941  that  the  French  would  not  take  any  drastic 
action  in  dealing  with  security  without  giving  the  British  at  least  twenty-four  hours’  notice’. 

4  Texts  in  Catroux,  pp.  405-9.  In  a  press  interview  at  Cairo  on  14  November  the  French 
G.O.C.  in  the  Levant  denied  earlier  reports  that  Senegalese  troops  had  been  used  to  make  the 
arrests,  and  stated  that,  on  the  contrary,  French  marines  under  the  command  of  officers  ‘noted 
for  their  tact’  had  made  the  arrests  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible.  The  Times’s  special  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Cairo,  who  reported  this  interview  on  15  November,  added  on  the  following  day, 
however,  that  ‘in  at  least  two  cases  Senegalese  troops  were  used’;  and  according  to  Lady  Spears 
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general  strike  and  serious  rioting  led  the  French  to  open  fire  on  the 
demonstrators;  a  curfew  was  imposed  in  the  evening  of  the  nth,  and 
Radio  Beirut  warned  the  public  against  imaginary  or  mendacious  reports 
broadcast  by  Egyptian  or  Palestinian  stations.1 

When  Helleu’s  report  on  his  action  reached  the  Inner  Committee  at 
Algiers  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Catroux  took  the  view  that  it  was 
juridically,  politically,  and  morally  indefensible  and  that  Helleu  must  be 
recalled,  while  de  Gaulle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  upholding  him.  It 
was  decided  that  Catroux  himself  should  go  to  the  Levant  to  examine 
the  situation.  On  the  13th  Algiers  announced  that  Helleu’s  action  had 
been  taken  without  reference  to  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation, 
but  on  the  following  day  Helleu  told  a  press  conference  in  Beirut  that  the 
Committee  had  made  the  decision:  he  had  warned  de  Gaulle  that  the 
Lebanese  people  might  make  trouble,  but  the  general  had  instructed  him 
to  go  forward.2  Meanwhile,  the  acting  British  Minister  Resident  at 
Algiers  had  delivered  a  note  which  Catroux  summarizes  as  follows : 

The  British  Government  could  not  agree  to  an  aggravation  of  the  situation  in 

these  two  cases  were  precisely  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  (see  Mary  Borden :  Journey 
down  a  Blind  Alley,  p.  221 ;  cf.  Wilson,  loc.  cit.).  As  recently  as  23  September  the  French  authorities 
in  Algiers  itself  had  been  faced  by  an  act  of  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Muslim  members  of 
the  Delegations  Financieres  of  Algeria,  to  which  Catroux  had  replied  by  ordering  their  dismissal 
and  the  internment  of  their  two  leaders  (see  below,  pp.  420-1). 

1  On  13  November  Radio  Beirut  accused  an  Arabic  station  in  a  neighbouring  country  of  a 
‘most  fantastic  report’.  Similar  criticisms  of  foreign  transmissions  were  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Information  at  Algiers  and  by  the  French  G.O.C.  in  the  Levant  ( France ,  Manchester 
Guardian,  Daily  Telegraph,  15  November  1943) ;  Reuter’s  correspondent  in  Beirut  was  also  blamed. 
The  criticisms  were  directed  particularly  at  the  British-controlled  Sharq  al-Adna  Arabic  trans¬ 
mitter  at  Jaffa  (cf.  Richard  Pearse:  Three  Tears  in  the  Levant  (London,  Macmillan,  1949),  pp.  73- 
74,  though  the  author  appears  to  have  understood  little  Arabic  at  the  time  and  may  therefore 
have  formed  his  impressions  by  hearsay  only).  The  French,  seeking  to  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  the  unrest  (e.g.  Radio  Beirut’s  statement  on  the  12  th  that  on  the  previous  day  ‘the  population 
had  watched  military  parades’),  imposed  so  rigid  a  censorship,  not  only  on  their  own  news 
services  but  also  on  all  outgoing  press  cables  as  well  as  ‘jamming’  foreign  broadcasting  stations, 
that  it  was  largely  their  own  fault  if  the  tendency  to  verbal  exaggeration  for  some  time  went 
uncorrected. 

2  See  Catroux,  pp.  410-11;  New  York  Times,  14  November,  The  Times  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent,  15  November,  France,  17  November  1943.  Lady  Spears  has  written  that  ‘Helleu  .  .  . 
had  made  great  play  on  the  1 1  th  with  a  telegram  approving  his  conduct  from  General  de  Gaulle ; 
he  waved  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  press  like  a  banner’  (Mary  Borden,  op.  cit.  p.  228).  The  editor 
of  the  Cairo  al-Muqattam  (16  November  1943)  wrote  that  in  an  interview  on  the  13th  Helleu, 
asked  whether  or  not  he  had  ordered  the  arrests  on  his  own  initiative,  had  replied  to  him:  ‘I  am 
not  mad.  I  am  a  man  of  fifty-eight  and  have  reached  the  rank  of  ambassador.  It  would  not  be 
intelligent  for  me  to  act  thus  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  acted  in  complete  agreement  with 
General  de  Gaulle  and  the  French  Committee.  General  de  Gaulle’s  instructions  to  me  were 
clear,  and  were  based  on  the  necessity  of  defending  France’s  position  in  this  country  by  every 
means’;  cf.  Catroux,  pp.  403-4. 

De  Gaulle’s  Armistice  Day  speech  at  Algiers,  delivered  a  few  hours  after  Helleu’s  action  at 
Beirut,  may  have  envisaged  more  immediate  adversaries  than  the  Germans  in  its  defiant  declara¬ 
tion:  ‘We  must  brand  in  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  of  the  enemy  their  outrages  against  France.  We 
must  so  act  that,  in  spite  of  our  misfortunes,  we  may  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  ourselves. 
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the  Levant,  nor  tolerate  serious  disturbances  there  during  the  war.  They  were 
therefore  considering  the  necessity  of  an  eventual  intervention  by  the  British 
forces  with  a  view  to  restoring  order.  In  that  event,  unless  the  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  declared  itself  ready  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Levant  States  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  British  Government  would  convene 
a  conference  of  French,  Syrian,  Lebanese,  and  United  States  representatives 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  provisional  arrangement,  which  would  be 
regularized  between  France  and  the  Levant  States  after  the  war,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  necessarily  involving  the  restoration  of  parliamentary  government.  The 
British  Government  furthermore  requested  the  immediate  recall  of  Helleu  and 
the  setting  free  of  the  members  of  the  Lebanese  Government.  They  agreed 
to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Chamber  on  condition  that  this  should  be 
quickly  terminated.  They  insisted  on  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  im¬ 
plied  that  the  future  of  Franco-British  relations  might  depend  on  its  settlement.1 

On  the  morning  of  15  November  Catroux,  who  had  arrived  in  Cairo 
from  Algiers  on  the  previous  afternoon,  called  on  the  British  Minister 
Resident,  Casey,  who  had  himself  flown  to  Beirut  for  consultations  on  the 
13th.  Casey  told  him  that  the  British  Government  regarded  the  situation 
very  seriously,  and  that  any  delay  on  Catroux’s  part  might  cause  them  to 
take  action.  Catroux  replied  that  he  would  admit  no  foreign  intervention 
or  interference  in  a  strictly  Franco-Lebanese  difference.  The  solution 
he  would  reach  would  be  based  on  France’s  rights  and  obligat  ons  her 
desire  to  make  independence  a  reality,  and  her  duties  as  an  ally.  He 
reminded  Casey  of  the  French  version  of  Spears’s  activities  and  his  ‘inter¬ 
ventions’  in  the  choice  of  the  Lebanese  President,  and  remarked  that 
Spears  ‘was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lebanese  affair;  public  opinion  in  that 
country  was  convinced  of  this.  The  remedy  of  the  difficulties  was  the  simul¬ 
taneous  departure  of  Helleu  and  Spears.’2  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Casey  had  a  second  meeting  with  him  and  emphasized  that  the 
French  National  Committee’s  relations  with  Britain  and  the  United  States 

The  world  must  keep  intact  its  respect  for  our  rights  and  its  assurance  of  our  greatness.  .  .  .  We 
must  make  the  enemy  pay  for  having  stricken  France  down.  We  must  make  the  world  feel  that 
France  remains  as  great  as  ever’  ( France ,  12  November  1943). 

1  Catroux,  p.  41 1.  His  version  of  a  United  States  demarche  (p.  412)  is  far  from  agreeing  with 
Cordell  Hull’s  account,  according  to  which  the  State  Department  said  that  ‘unless  the  French 
National  Committee  took  “prompt  steps  to  restore  the  duly  elected  Government  of  the  Lebanese 
Republic  and  to  implement  the  solemn  promises  of  independence  given  to  the  Lebanese  people” 
.  .  .  our  Government  would  be  “obliged  publicly  to  announce  its  complete  disapproval  of  the  acts 
of  the  French  authorities  .  .  .  and  to  take  such  further  steps  as  may  appear  appropriate”  ’  (Hull: 
Memoirs,  ii.  1544). 

2  Catroux,  p.  413.  Note  the  inconsistency  with  Catroux’s  earlier  statement  that  Spears’s 
‘intervention’  in  the  choice  of  the  President  had  had  Helleu’s  agreement  (p.  402 ;  cf.  above,  p.  2  75) . 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  whereas  Catroux  as  Delegue  General  had  carried  on  a  skilful  and  not 
unsuccessful  defence  of  French  prerogative  in  the  face  of  Britain’s  greater  power  and  influence  in 
the  Middle  East — maintaining  at  the  worst  (as  he  says  in  the  matter  of  the  Office  des  Cereales 
Panifiables)  a  ‘condominium’  (p.  272 ;  cf.  above,  p.  123) — Helleu’s  tremulous  fingers  had  failed  to 
control  his  subordinates,  and  their  hasty  actions  had  provoked  the  Lebanese  nationalists  to  turn 
to  Spears  for  help. 
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were  at  stake.  Catroux  replied  that,  great  as  was  the  value  he  attached  to 
the  confidence  of  those  Powers,  he  held  the  duties  and  rights  of  France 
still  more  precious.  He  repeated  and  developed  the  argument  that  a 
clarification  of  Franco-British  relations  was  impossible  as  long  as  Spears 
remained  in  the  Levant,  and  added  that  after  his  recall  and  that  of  Helleu 
the  restoration  of  the  Lebanese  Constitution  could  be  considered. 

After  thus  stiffly  maintaining  the  facade  that  the  Free  French  were  in 
a  position  to  bargain  as  equals,  Catroux  flew  to  Beirut  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th.  He  found  that  Helleu’s  staff  and  the  French  community  in 
general,  ‘with  the  exception  of  a  few  cool  heads’,  supported  the  Delegue 
General’s  action  out  of  regret  at  the  passing  of  French  authority  and  the 
anti-British  feeling  that  possessed  them:  ‘as  direct  or  indirect  witnesses  of 
Spears’s  unscrupulous  activities,  they  knew  him  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crisis’.1  The  city  was  paralysed  by  the  general  strike,  the  shops 
shuttered,  and  the  streets  peopled  only  by  troops  and  police.  Emile  Edde 
had  failed  to  form  a  Cabinet  of  senior  civil  servants,2  for  public  opinion 
(led  by  the  Maronite  Patriarch)  was  solidly  behind  the  two  Ministers  who 
had  escaped  arrest  and  were  now  in  the  mountains,  where  they  had 
declared  themselves  the  legal  government  and  some  1,000  Duruz  fighting 
men  were  preparing  to  challenge  the  French.  In  Syria  there  was  a  heated 
debate  on  the  Lebanese  crisis  in  the  Chamber  on  16  November,  and  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Syrian  Government  took  action  to 
which  demonstrators  were  already  urging  them.  In  short,  Catroux  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Free  French  were  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection  which  would 
provoke  the  intervention  of  the  British  forces.3  On  the  17th,  indeed, 
Spears  informed  him  that  the  time-limit  fixed  by  the  British  Government 
for  the  reinstatement4  of  the  Lebanese  Government  had  now  expired. 
Catroux  denied  any  knowledge  of  a  time-limit  and  insisted  on  complete 
freedom  to  carry  out  his  task.  He  refused  Spears  permission  to  visit  the 
imprisoned  President  and  Ministers;  and  when  Spears  questioned  the 
legal  position  of  France,  Catroux  ‘confronted’  him  with  the  British  coer¬ 
cion  of  the  King  of  Egypt  in  February  1942,  the  internment  in  1942  of 
the  Premier  of  Burma  (U  Saw)  for  intelligence  with  the  Japanese,  and 
the  operation  of  Defence  Regulation  18  B  in  Britain.5  In  fact,  none  of 
these  measure  against  actions  calculated  to  assist  the  enemy  was  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  French  suppression  of  the  Lebanese  Government,  although 


1  Catroux  had  just  told  Casey  that  public  opinion  in  Lebanon  ‘considered’  or  ‘was  convinced’ 
that  Spears  was  responsible  for  the  crisis;  but  Helleu’s  entourage  ‘knew’  it  (Catroux,  pp.  413-14). 

2  It  had  been  prematurely  announced  in  Beirut  on  1 5  November  that  Edde  had  formed  a  provi¬ 
sional  government  of  fourteen  permanent  officials  ( France ,  16  November  1943). 

3  Catroux,  pp.  415-16. 

4  According  to  Catroux’s  summary  (see  above,  pp.  279-80),  the  British  note  to  the  Algiers 
Committee  had  spoken  only  of  setting  them  at  liberty;  but  see  below,  pp.  282-3. 

5  See  Catroux,  pp.  418-19. 
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Helleu  had  done  his  best  in  his  proclamation  of  1 1  November  to  represent 
Riyad  as-Sulh  as  a  German  agent.1 

On  18  November  Catroux  communicated  to  the  French  National 
Committee  his  conclusions,  that  it  was  evident  that  Edde  lacked  popular 
support  and  that  the  release  and  reinstatement  of  the  imprisoned  Ministers, 
or  at  least  of  Bishara  al-Khuri,  were  essential  for  allaying  the  prevailing 
discontent,  which  if  prolonged  would  lead  to  serious  disorders,  both  in 
Lebanon  and  in  Syria,  where  the  Government  were  under  strong  pressure 
from  the  Damascus  nationalists.  He  therefore  proposed  to  reinstate 
Bishara  al-Khuri  with  a  new  Cabinet,  to  set  free  the  members  of  the 
former  Government  while  assigning  them  residence  forcee ,  and  to  restore 
the  status  of  the  Chamber  while  not  allowing  it  to  meet  for  some  weeks; 
the  constitutional  amendments  which  had  provoked  the  political  crisis 
would  be  declared  invalid  by  French  decree.2  When,  later  that  day, 
however,  Catroux  offered  Bishara  al-Khuri  his  reinstatement  on  condition 
that  he  dismissed  Riyad  as-Sulh,  the  President  objected  that  he  could  not 
dismiss  a  Prime  Minister  together  with  whom  he  had  just  come  under  the 
ban  of  detention  by  French  administrative  action;  the  complete  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  status  quo  ante  was  the  price  France  must  pay  to  win  back  public 
opinion.  On  the  following  day,  Catroux  writes,  Riyad  as-Sulh  declared 
his  readiness  to  resign  and  live  in  retirement,  but  did  not  conceal  his 
belief  that  his  fellow  countrymen  would  not  accept  his  resignation  but 
would  come  and  take  him  by  force  to  the  Saray.  On  the  same  day  Casey, 
accompanied  by  Spears,  handed  Catroux  a  memorandum  pointing  out 
that  the  British  Government  had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  their  request, 
now  six  days  old,  for  the  removal  of  Helleu  and  the  release  of  the  detained 
politicians : 

...  In  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  it  is  essential  that  the  persons 
mentioned  should  be  released  and  reinstated  in  the  offices  they  held  before  the 
recent  crisis  caused  by  their  imprisonment.  .  .  . 

If,  as  is  hoped,  the  present  situation  is  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation’s  acceptance  of  the  requests  presented  above, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  will  then  propose  an  immediate  conference  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Lebanese  Government  and  General  Catroux  under 
British  auspices,  to  be  held  somewhere  on  British  territory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Levant,  in  order  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi  in  Lebanon  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

We  warmly  hope  for  agreement  on  these  points.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
make  it  clear  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  requests  do  not  receive  satisfaction  by  10  a.m.  on  22  November,  the 
Minister  of  State  Resident  in  the  Middle  East  has  received  his  Government’s 

1  ‘The  conspiracy  against  France  was  well  planned.  ...  Is  there  still  any  doubt,  after  we 
have  heard  the  German  broadcast  praising  Riyad  as-Sulh?’  (Abu  Shadid,  postscript  and  appen¬ 
dixes,  p.  89).  2  See  Catroux,  pp.  416-17. 
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order  immediately  to  declare  martial  law  in  Lebanon  for  reasons  of  military 
necessity.  The  application  of  martial  law  involves  the  taking  charge  of  the 
country  by  the  C.-in-C.  Middle  East,  or  by  the  G.O.C.  Ninth  Army  acting  as 
his  delegate. 

If  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  other  Lebanese  Ministers  have  not 
been  released  at  10  a.m.  on  22  November,  they  will  be  set  free  by  the  British 
troops. 

We  have  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  that  if  it  is  necessary 
to  declare  martial  law  in  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  this  measure  will 
not  involve  any  political  consequences,  and  in  particular  it  should  not  be  taken 
to  represent  the  desire  or  intention  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  substitute 
British  influence  in  the  Levant  for  that  of  France.1 

Catroux  commented  that  such  a  request  should  be  addressed  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  and  that  it  took  him  back  to 
the  period  of  Fashoda.  He  denied  the  British  right  to  proclaim  martial 
law,  and  confirmed  that  the  Committee  had  decided  to  recall  Helleu,  but 
intended  to  do  so  in  its  own  time. 

On  20  November  Catroux  communicated  this  British  ‘ultimatum’  to 
Algiers,  commenting  that  a  refusal  to  accept  the  British  ‘arbitrary  action  and 
encroachments’  would  preserve  the  ‘national  dignity’  of  France,  but  would 
involve  her  final  withdrawal  from  the  Levant.  Hence  he  recommended  a 
‘generous  and  comprehensive  gesture  of  amnesty  and  reparation’,  namely, 
the  reinstatement  of  all  the  imprisoned  Ministers,  which,  after  seeing  Riyad 
as-Sulh  that  day,  he  thought  that  he  could  effect  without  France’s  losing 
prestige.  On  the  21st,  however,  the  Algiers  Committee  was  still  struggling 
vainly  to  assert  the  ‘national  dignity’  by  announcing  the  recall  of  Helleu 
and  the  release  of  the  Lebanese  Ministers,  but  the  reinstatement  in  office  of 
Bishara  al-Khuri  only,  with  whom  Catroux  was  said  to  have  been  invited 
‘to  negotiate  the  measures  necessary  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  consti¬ 
tutional  life  in  Lebanon’.2  The  release  of  the  Ministers  on  the  22nd  was 
received  in  Lebanon  with  ‘frantic  transports  of  joy’.  In  Beirut  troops  had 
been  confined  to  barracks;3  the  French  tricolour  charged  with  the  cedar 

1  Catroux,  pp.  420-1.  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Tehran  Conference, 
had  been  kept  informed  and  discussed  the  situation  with  Churchill.  On  20  November  the  State 
Department  received  a  message  from  him  saying:  ‘I  think  we  should  back  up  the  British  position 
in  Lebanon  and  try  to  make  it  even  more  effective.’  The  United  States  Government  ‘continued 
to  insist  on  the  reinstatement  of  the  entire  Lebanese  Cabinet’  (Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1545). 

2  Catroux,  pp.  422-3.  The  Commissioner  for  Information  at  Algiers  told  the  press  that 
Helleu’s  policy  would  be  carried  out,  and  the  official  letter  recalling  Helleu  was  couched  as 
follows:  ‘General  Catroux  will  transmit  to  you  the  decision  of  the  French  Committee  of  Libera¬ 
tion  inviting  you  to  return  to  Algiers  for  consultation.  I  shall  personally  take  great  interest  in 
hearing  your  reports,  and  meanwhile  address  to  you  the  expression  of  my  friendship.  Signed, 
General  de  Gaulle’  ( France ,  22  and  23  November  1943;  Abu  Shadid,  parts  i-ii,  p.  178).  With 
this  recall,  however,  Helleu  quitted  the  historical  stage  on  which  for  a  few  months  he  had  cut  so 
inadequate  and  pathetic  a  figure. 

3  Abu  Shadid  records  that  as  early  as  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  ‘we  saw  .  .  .  British  military 
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of  Lebanon  was  torn  down  from  government  buildings  and  replaced  by 
the  nationalist  red-white-red  flag,  also  charged  with  the  cedar.1  It  was  now 
clear  to  Catroux  that  the  Algiers  Committee’s  ban  on  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet  would  be  disastrous,  and  he  informed  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  that  effect  on  the  22nd.  On  the  following  day  the  released 
President  and  Ministers  returned  to  the  government  buildings  and  resumed 
their  official  functions,  the  Parliament  reopened,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
gave  orders  that  the  general  strike  should  come  to  an  end.  Now  at  last 
the  French  National  Committee  accepted  Catroux’s  representations,  and 
restored  the  constitutional  status  quo.2  During  that  evening  Catroux 
made  a  broadcast  from  Radio  Levant  which  ended  with  the  words: 

It  was  necessary  for  France  to  make  a  gesture  in  which  you  would  recognize 
her  liberalism  and  her  nobility.  She  has  made  this  gesture,  which  others  might 
have  found  too  costly,  without  listening  to  the  voices  which  advised  her  against  it, 
because  she  knows  well  that  fine  actions  produce  a  profound  response  in  you. 
Now  France  has  repaired  what  had  been  done  amiss.  She  remains  faithful  to 
her  promises,  her  engagements,  and  her  duties.  Therefore  have  confidence  in 
her  to  respect  your  rights  and  liberties,  as  she  has  confidence  in  you  to  respect 
everything  that  constitutes  her  moral  patrimony  and  her  position  on  your  soil.3 

Estimates  of  the  Lebanese  casualties  ranged  from  16  to  22  killed  and  66  to 
95  wounded,  while  there  were  hardly  any  French  casualties.  In  two 
authenticated  cases  juvenile  demonstrators  had  been  respectively  machine- 
gunned  and  crushed  by  Bren-carriers.  A  special  correspondent  of  The 
Times  summed  up  with  prescient  impartiality : 

To  small  nations  the  affair  of  the  Lebanon  was  a  test  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  of  the  sincerity  of  allied  war-time  promises.  To  the  Arab  world  it  was  the 
first  and  a  triumphant  success  against  European  domination  and  in  favour  of 
Arab  unity.  .  .  .  To  Jews  it  has  appeared  as  a  danger  signal.  To  France  it  was 
a  bitter  humiliation,  and  seemed  proof  that  even  their  best  friends  could  be 
induced  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  present  weakness.  Lastly,  to  the 
British  it  has  been  a  source  of  argument  and  heart-searching.  .  .  . 

One  might  ask  .  .  .  whether  the  economic  and  social  clauses  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  appeal  as  strongly  as  its  political  clauses  to  the  groups  now  installed  in 
sovereign  power  both  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  The  family,  in  its  wider  sense, 
is  still  the  main  focus  of  loyalties.  Friends  and  supporters  come  next;  employees, 
labourers,  and  other  compatriots  well  below.  Religion,  according  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  circumstances,  takes  either  the  highest  or  lowest  place  in  this 
hierarchy  of  values. 

There  is  therefore  something  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter  was  invoked  in  the  Lebanon  to  transfer  power  from  a  moderately 

police  mounted  on  horseback  parading  the  streets  of  Beirut,  with  less  of  the  armoured  cars  of  the 
French  and  a  minimum  of  the  Senegalese  soldiers  and  the  bayonettes’  (parts  i-ii,  pp.  144-5). 

1  Ibid.  pp.  152-61.  2  Text  ibid.,  parts  i-ii,  pp.  166-7. 

3  New  York  Times,  25  November,  The  Times  and  France,  26  November  1943.  Catroux,  writing 
in  1949,  omitted  the  final  sentence  from  his  quotation  (pp.  426-7). 
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efficient  foreign  administration  to  one  no  more  efficient  and  almost  as  foreign; 
for  the  politically  minded  town-dweller  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  besides 
engaging  in  some  profession  or  trade,  is  often  a  semi-feudal  landlord  given  to 
harsh  exploitation  and  thus  little  qualified  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  people. 
French  officials  were  freely  accused  of  being  corrupt  and  prone  to  political 
favouritism.  Here,  again,  the  change  for  the  people  may  prove  to  be  slight. 
The  Levant  was  corrupt  long  before  the  French  came  on  the  scene.1 

On  29  November  a  purge  of  the  leading  French  officials  in  Lebanon  was 
announced :  Baelen,  Boegner,  the  Counsellor  to  the  Delegue  General,  the 
Director  of  the  Surete  Generale,  and  the  Delegue  to  the  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ment  were  all  replaced.2  On  16  December  Catroux  returned  to  the  Levant 
from  Algiers  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  two  Governments.  The 
question  whether  they  had  the  legal  right  to  amend  their  Constitutions 
was  prudently  side-stepped;  and  on  the  23rd  Riyad  as-Sulh  could  announce 
that  the  French  had  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  two  Governments  all 
legislative  and  administrative  functions,  including  the  Surete  Generale, 
and  the  control  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Syria,  on  1  January  1944.  This 
act  marked  the  effective  beginning  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  independence. 
The  ‘Services  of  Interests  in  Common’3  between  the  two  states,  which  had 
hitherto  been  managed  by  the  French,  were  also  to  be  transferred,  but 
the  French  Delegation  would  retain  the  ‘services  of  social  assistance, 
education,  and  culture’  which  had  been  largely  financed  from  France.4 

1  The  Times,  20  January  1944.  2  France,  30  November  1943. 

3  A  Syro-Lebanese  Convention  on  the  ‘Common  Interests’  was  published  on  27  January  1944 
(see  Abu  Shadid,  parts  i— ii,  pp.  214-16) : 

Article  1  divided  them  into  two  categories:  those  which  would  have  to  be  taken  over  by  a  joint 
commission,  such  as  Customs,  concessionary  companies  operating  in  both  countries,  tobacco 
monopoly,  &c. ;  and  those  which  could  be  transferred  separately  to  the  two  Governments,  such 
as  public  works,  archaeological  service,  Surete  Generale,  control  of  concessionary  companies 
operating  in  one  country  only,  &c. 

Article  2  provided  for  the  administration  of  the  first  category  by  a  Higher  Commission  of 
Common  Interests,  composed  of  three  delegates  from  each  country,  requiring  a  unanimous 
decision. 

Article  3  defined  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  which  were  to  include  the  drafting  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  of  projects  for  commercial  and  economic  agreements  with  foreign  countries.  (The 
Lebanese  Chamber,  at  the  instance  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch,  annexed  to  this  article  a  provision 
explicitly  affirming  that  the  right  of  legislation  on  the  joint  services  was  not  transferred  to  the 
new  Higher  Commission.) 

Article  4  outlined  the  terms  of  the  Customs  Union  between  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Article  5  provided  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  administration  of  the  joint  services  was  to 
be  divided  between  the  two  states  in  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  payment  of  the  taxes  from 
which  this  revenue  was  derived.  Pending  the  determination  of  this  ratio,  each  state  was  to 
receive  40  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  of  the  joint  services,  20  per  cent,  remaining  to  be  distributed 
later. 

Articles  6-8  provided  that  the  agreement  should  remain  valid  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
transfer  of  the  Common  Interests,  and  should  be  renewable  if  not  denounced  by  one  of  the  parties 
six  months  before  its  termination. 

4  New  York  Times,  25  December,  The  Times,  28  December,  France,  29  December  1943.  A 
speaker  from  Radio  Algiers  recalled  that  there  were  at  the  present  time  395  French  schools  in 
Syria  and  Lebanon  with  nearly  60,000  pupils  (ibid.  13  January  1944) ;  cf.  below,  p.  289,  note  3. 
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This  immediately  caused  a  rift  in  the  lute:  on  5  January  1944  Echos  de 
Syrie  contained  a  report  of  an  interview  given  by  Catroux,  in  which  he 
stated  that  France  was  thus  keeping  under  her  sole  authority  ‘the  means 
of  social  action  and  cultural  influence’  in  the  Levant;  she  also  retained 
command  of  the  25,000  local  troops,  recruited,  armed,  and  paid  by 
France,  and  would  thus  continue  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  country 
and  its  protection  against  any  hostile  enterprise;  no  other  solution  in  this 
matter  could  be  envisaged  till  after  the  war.  This  statement  provoked  a 
strong  reaction  in  Syria,  and  there  was  agitation  for  a  national  army.  The 
Minister  of  Defence  stated  that  the  matter  would  be  settled  when  Catroux 
paid  his  next  visit  to  the  Levant.  The  Anglo-French  financial  agreement 
of  8  February  1944,  which  fixed  a  new  rate  of  exchange  between  the  franc 
and  sterling,  provided  that  the  Syro-Lebanese  pound  should  not  follow 
the  devalued  franc,  but  should  remain  at  the  rate  of  8-83  to  the  pound 
sterling.  The  Syrian  Minister  of  Finance  took  advantage  of  this  to  assert 
that  the  Syrian  pound  was  no  longer  tied  to  any  foreign  currency:  the 
French  Committee  had  guaranteed  to  repay  the  gold  which  the  Vichy 
authorities  had  sent  to  France,  and  to  revalue  the  French  currency  and 
securities  which  constituted  another  part  of  the  backing  of  the  Syrian 
note-issue.1 

The  new  Delegue  General,  General  Beynet,  was  praised  in  the  Syrian 
press  for  his  understanding  attitude  towards  the  two  states;2  but  the  return 
in  a  north  Lebanon  by-election  of  a  candidate  opposed  to  Riyad  as-Sulh’s 
Government  gave  rise  to  a  new  ‘incident’  in  Beirut.  On  27  April  the 
Cabinet  was  reported  to  have  received  reports  from  the  police  that  the  new 
deputy  was  being  escorted  to  the  Chamber  by  a  procession  carrying  French 
flags,  and  a  cordon  of  police  was  thrown  round  the  building.  When  a 
man  in  French  military  uniform  tried  to  hoist  a  large  French  flag  over 
the  gate  of  the  Parliament  building,  he  was  shot  down  by  a  journalist 
in  the  crowd.  This  was  the  signal  for  general  shooting  from  both  police  and 
the  crowd:  according  to  the  official  Lebanese  report  some  six  persons 
were  killed  and  seventeen  to  twenty  injured,  the  majority  being  members 
of  the  police.  A  curfew  was  imposed  and  armed  forces  patrolled  the  streets ; 
Riyad  as-Sulh  was  reported  to  have  declared  in  the  Chamber:  ‘An  iron 
hand  will  come  down  on  the  traitors’;  but  it  was  possible  to  end  the 
curfew  on  1  May.  On  the  2nd,  however,  while  the  Lebanese,  French, 
and  British  authorities  were  allaying  the  excitement,  the  Delegation 
Generale  issued  a  sententious  communique,3  white  on  the  3rd  an  official 
spokesman  at  Algiers  declared  that  the  incident  had  been  ‘manoeuvred 
to  aggravate  an  internal  situation  that  was  already  difficult’,  and  that 

1  Echos  de  Syrie,  10  February  1944,  under  the  headline  ‘After  Political  Independence,  Finan¬ 

cial  Independence’.  2  Fata  ul-'Arab,  2  April,  Alif-Ba,  8  and  11  April  1944. 

3  Text  in  Abu  Shadid,  parts  i-ii,  pp.  240-1. 
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Riyad  as-Sulh’s  attitude  was  ‘particularly  unjustifiable’.1  Unofficially  it 
was  alleged  in  Algiers  that  General  Beynet  had  been  compelled  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  prevent  the  Lebanese  Government  from  ordering  the  wholesale 
arrest  of  the  Opposition  deputies,  from  which  the  moral  was  pointedly 
drawn  that  ‘British  and  French  interests  in  the  Middle  East  are  insepar¬ 
able  and  that  what  harms  the  one  eventually  harms  the  other’.2  These 
demonstrations  in  Beirut  were  followed  by  an  incident  in  Damascus, 
which  was,  however,  of  lesser  gravity.  Rumours  had  been  put  about  in 
conservative  Muslim  circles  that  Muslim  women  were  to  be  unveiled. 
These  rumours  centred  on  a  ball,  to  be  held  at  the  French  Officers’  Club, 
in  aid  of  a  charitable  institution  supported  by  Muslim  women.  On  20 
May  a  delegation  called  upon  the  police  and  the  Syrian  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  inquire  into  a  report  that  Muslim  women  were  to  take  part 
unveiled  in  the  ball.  While  the  delegation  was  with  the  Minister,  speeches 
were  made  in  the  mosques  against  the  Syrian  Government  for  allegedly 
allowing  this  moral  laxity.  Demonstrators  and  hired  roughs  formed  a 
procession  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  French  Club,  and  had  to  be 
dispersed  by  the  police.3 

During  the  summer  the  French  quietly  transferred  further  sections  of 
the  ‘Common  Interests’  to  the  two  Governments,  but  insisted  on  making 
the  transfer  of  the  Troupes  Speciales,  which  the  two  Governments 
ardently  desired  in  order  to  convert  them  into  their  respective  national 
armies,  conditional  upon  the  signing  of  a  treaty  with  France.4  On  7 
October  (by  which  date  liberated  Paris  had  once  more  become  the  seat 
of  French  authority)  the  Figaro  announced  that 

the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments  have  recently  requested  our  Government 
to  give  up  the  command  of  the  Troupes  Speciales  serving  under  French  officers. 
These  security  troops  are  loyal  troops,  profoundly  attached  to  their  com¬ 
manders,  and  they  have  been  agitated  by  such  a  request.  They  do  not  wish  to 
pass  under  the  control  of  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments.5  Moreover, 
the  Lebano-Syrian  claim  is  in  formal  contradiction  with  the  existing  agreement, 
which  gives  us  the  absolute  right  to  keep  garrisons  in  these  territories,  at  least 
until  the  end  of  hostilities. 

1  France,  4  May  1944. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  5  May  1944.  For  accounts  of  the  incident  cf.  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
New  York  Times,  29  April,  France,  1  May,  al-Muqattam,  3  May  1944;  Abu  Shadid,  parts  i-ii, 
pp.  228-43. 

3  Statement  by  the  Syrian  Prime  Minister,  23  May,  in  New  York  Times,  27  May  1944. 

4  Cf.  a  statement  by  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minister  in  al-Kifah,  15  January  1945;  and  a  letter 
from  the  Lebanese  Minister  in  London  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  23  January  1945. 

5  The  Troupes  Speciales  were  ‘composed  principally  of  soldiers  recruited  among  the  ethnic 
minorities’,  such  as  the  Duruz  and  the  Circassians  (Robert  Montagne:  ‘La  Politique  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne  dans  les  “pays  arabes”  ’,  Politique  Ttrangere,  November  1946,  p.  495)-  It  was 
thus  that  at  Damascus  in  the  disorders  of  May  1945  the  French  commander  could  claim  that  out 
of  2,000  Troupes  Speciales  only  eleven  deserted  to  the  nationalists  ( Populaire  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  8  June  1945);  but  cf.  below,  p.  303,  note  3. 
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The  French  Government  have  taken  very  firm  exception  to  this  request. 

We  understand  that  the  British  Government,  who  have  been  consulted  on  this 
subject,  have  declared  themselves  in  agreement  with  us,  and  have  reaffirmed 
their  sentiments  of  perfect  loyalty  towards  France  in  the  problems  relating  to 
Syria  and  Lebanon.  .  .  . 

On  6  November  the  same  newspaper  stated : 

These  troops  are  necessary  for  us  to  assure  order  in  the  States,  since  we  are 
responsible  for  the  security  of  the  territories.  Moreover,  numerous  British  forces 
have  established  themselves  there  {s’y  sont  implaniees),  although  the  strategic 
situation  no  longer  seems  to  make  operations  against  the  Axis  in  Syria  and 
Lebanon  probable. 

However,  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  London  have  addressed  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  to  France.  Both  by  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Eden  and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  Chanceries  France  has  been  advised 
of  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  see  our  country  assure  herself  of  a  predominant 
position  by  treaties  with  the  States.  Our  relations  with  the  States  would  in  these 
circumstances  be  analogous  with  those  of  Great  Britain  with  'Iraq. 

Nevertheless,  the  activities  of  certain  British  agents  have  sometimes  seemed  to 
diverge  from  the  formal  and  repeated  assurances  which  have  been  given  to  us 
from  London. 

On  14  November,  however,  Riyad  as-Sulh  declared:  ‘It  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  conclude  any  treaty  with  any  Power,  because  we  wish  to  go  to  the 
peace  conference  free  from  all  ties’;  and  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
repeated  this  statement  two  days  later,  adding  that  Syria  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  recent  Churchill-de  Gaulle  conversations  in  Paris :  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Syria  was  an  accomplished  and  recognized  fact.1  Thwarted 
in  their  desire  to  win  control  of  the  Troupes  Speciales,  the  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  Governments  asked  for  the  expansion  and  re-equipment  of  the 
gendarmeries  which  were  already  under  their  own  control.  Spears  sup¬ 
ported  their  request,  but  the  French  opposed  it,  alleging  that  the  motive 
was  to  make  the  gendarmeries  the  rivals  of  the  Troupes  Speciales;  and 
the  compromise  eventually  reached  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  by  which  the  British  were  to  supply  the  gendarmeries  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  arms,  satisfied  no  one.2 


1  Jour  (Beirut),  15  November,  Echos  de  Syrie,  17  November  1944. 

2  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons,  25  January  1945,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  407,  col.  790; 
Churchill,  5  June  1945,  EI.C. Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  coll.  693-4;  Manchester  Guardian,  12  April 
1945,  despatch  from  Paris.  In  June  1945  the  French  Government  denied  that  they  had  agreed 
to  the  arming  of  ‘des  dements  syriens  dits  de  police  ou  de  gendarmerie.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
never  failed  to  protest  strongly  and  constantly  against  the  distribution  of  arms  which,  it  was 
evident,  were  going  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  insurrection’  {Monde,  8  June  1945).  Jamil 
Mardam  stated  that,  while  the  French  had  charged  the  Syrian  Government  an  ‘exorbitant  price’ 
for  500  rifles,  the  British  had  supplied  1,500  rifles  at  about  £5  each  and  thirty  tanks  {Livre  jaune 
de  la  Correspondance  d’ Orient  sur  la  crise  syrienne  et  libanaise  (Correspondance  d' Orient,  no.  515,  July 
1 945),  p.  57.  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Correspondance  d'Orient,  no.  515.]) 
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On  5  December  the  British  Foreign  Office  announced: 

Sir  Edward  Spears  has  asked  that  his  resignation  may  be  accepted  with 
effect  from  December  15,  since  he  is  anxious  to  resume  his  Parliamentary  duties. 
Sir  Edward  Spears  has  represented  His  Majesty’s  Government  with  much 
distinction  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  since  1941. 

The  return  of  Sir  Edward  Spears  to  this  country  does  not  indicate  any  change 
in  British  policy,  and  is  solely  due  to  his  desire  to  resume  his  duties  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.1 

At  a  series  of  farewell  receptions  in  his  honour  in  the  Levant,  Spears  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  see  to  it  from  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  those  who  had  the  interests  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  at 
heart  were  informed  of  events  in  the  two  Republics,  and  to  have  urged 
the  Lebanese  to  cultivate  good  relations  with  their  neighbours  and  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  unity,  rejecting  the  ‘equivocal  and  narrow-minded  pro¬ 
paganda’  which  sought  to  sow  trouble  and  mistrust  among  them.2 

In  December,  in  response  to  French  requests  for  a  far-reaching  educa¬ 
tional  convention  intended  to  consolidate  their  position  in  that  field  in 
the  Levant,3  the  Syrian  Chamber  passed  measures  which  inter  alia  abolished 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  (i.e.  French)  in  primary  schools,  as  not 
being  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  primary  education  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  placed  English  on  an  equal  footing  with 
French  in  secondary  schools.  In  reply  to  criticisms  the  president  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  on  education  stated  that  language-teaching 
would  be  intensified  in  the  secondary  schools,  so  that  the  new  law,  ‘while 
strengthening  the  national  spirit  of  our  youth’,  at  the  same  time  made 
full  provision  for  contact  with  ‘the  great  civilizations  of  the  West’.4  In 
January  1945  the  Syrian  Minister  for  Defence  announced  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  national  army,  which  was  voted 
unanimously  by  the  Chamber.  On  25  January  de  Gaulle  told  a  press 
conference : 

In  Syria  and  Lebanon  serious  and  disagreeable  difficulties  have  been  created 
for  France.  She  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  independence  of  these  two  States, 
where  she  has  a  pre-eminent  position  which  she  will  maintain.  The  desire  of 
France  to  establish  her  Syrian  and  Lebanese  friends  in  a  real  independence  is 
complicated  by  outside  interferences.  If  they  did  not  exist,  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Damascus  and  Beirut  and  the  French  Government  would 

1  The  Times,  6  December  1944.  On  5  June  1945  in  the  House  of  Commons  Churchill  found  it 
necessary  to  declare  ‘entirely  unfounded’  the  insinuation  that  Spears  had  been  recalled  to  please 
de  Gaulle  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  col.  594) ;  cf.  e.g  .Daily  Telegraph  diplomatic  correspondent, 
4  December  1944. 

2  Jour  (Beirut),  3/4  December  1944. 

3  ‘Our  educational  establishments,  the  centuries-old  foundation  of  our  hold  ( emprise )  on  the 
Levant’  (Catroux,  p.  202). 

4  Echos  de  Syrie,  1 4  December  1 944. 
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have  been  reached  long  ago.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  these  complica¬ 
tions  should  disappear.1 

On  the  same  day  anti-French  demonstrations  broke  out  in  Damascus, 
and  spread  rapidly  to  other  Syrian  towns.  The  French  garrison  in 
Damascus  made  a  counter-demonstration  with  tanks  and  armoured  cars 
in  the  streets.  This  caused  the  Syrian  President  to  request  the  French  to 
confine  their  troops  to  barracks  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  clashes.  The 
Syrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  however,  perhaps  misinterpreting  the 
President’s  wishes,  suggested  to  the  French  authorities  that  they  should 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city  altogether.  After  an  Allied  diplomatic 
intervention  the  French  agreed  to  the  temporary  confinement  of  their 
troops.2  On  2  February  the  French  Foreign  Minister  informed  the  Cabinet 
of  the  latest  situation  in  the  Levant,  and  it  was  announced  that 

France  is  absolutely  determined  to  preserve  her  pre-eminent  position  in  these 
two  countries,  and  to  maintain  order  there  by  continuing  to  control  the  military 
forces  at  her  disposal  for  this  purpose.  The  directives  given  to  General  Beynet 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  leave  no  room  for  any  misunderstanding.3 

On  this  the  Lebanese  Minister  in  London  (Kamil  Sham'un),  speaking  for 
the  Syrian  Government  as  well  as  his  own,  commented  on  5  February: 

This  Syria  and  Lebanon  cannot  accept,  and  we  have  been  told  that  neither  the 
Americans  nor  the  Russians,  who  have  recognized  our  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  unconditionally,  would  be  willing  to  see  any  one  Power  given  a 
preponderating  position.  .  .  . 

The  French  authorities  are  fully  aware  that  to  bring  out  French  troops  does 
not  help  to  maintain  order,  but  increases  tension.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  Syria 
and  Lebanon  have  been  recognized  as  sovereign  and  independent  by  all  the 
Great  Powers,  no  other  authority  than  the  constitutional  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  can  be  responsible  for  internal  order.4 

The  British  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  explained  in  the  House 

of  Commons  on  7  February  that  what  was  at  stake  was 

the  wider  question  of  the  future  relations  of  France  with  the  Levant  States, 

1  Figaro,  26  January  1945.  On  17  January,  at  the  Royal  Empire  Society  in  London,  Spears 
had  criticized  French  policy  in  an  address  which  received  some  publicity. 

2  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  New  York  Times ,  28  January  1945,  despatch  from  Cairo. 

3  Aube,  3  February  1945. 

4  The  Times,  6  February  1945.  On  this  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Monde  commented 
in  his  turn  (8  February) :  ‘French  circles  in  London  remark  that  M.  Kamil  Sham'un  must  admit 
that  certain  other  Arab  States  recognize  the  predominant  position  that  other  foreign  Powers  have 
in  their  countries.  They  remark  that  this  recognition,  which  dates  from  treaties  concluded  in  the 
past,  is  not  convenient  for  supporting  the  principles  he  has  expounded.  These  principles  there¬ 
fore  appear  somewhat  flexible,  and  consequently  it  might  be  pointlessly  dangerous  ( inutilement 
dangereux )  to  try  to  make  them  more  rigid  than  they  are.’  The  U.S.S.R.  had  recognized  the 
independence  of  Syria  on  27  July,  and  that  of  Lebanon  on  5  August  1944.  The  United  States 
had  recognized  the  independence  of  both  countries  on  19  September  1944  ( France ,  29  July,  New 
York  Times,  6  August  and  20  September  1944). 
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whose  independence  she  has  proclaimed.  Just  what  these  relations  are  to  be  is 
primarily  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  France  and  the  States  themselves. 
But  they  will  have  to  be  defined  sooner  or  later  by  an  agreement  or  settlement 
of  some  sort,  and  it  is  the  view  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  sooner 
discussions  to  this  end  are  started  the  better.  Difficult  as  many  of  the  questions 
at  issue  are,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  satis¬ 
factorily  settled,  given  a  fair  measure  of  understanding  and  restraint  on  both 
sides. 

Meanwhile  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  no  action  will  be  countenanced 
by  either  side  which  is  likely  to  create  a  threat  to  security  in  an  area  under 
British  operational  command  or  to  undermine  the  loyalty  and  discipline  of  the 
troupes  speciales  which  form  part  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  the  Middle  East.1 

To  this  he  added  on  the  14th:  ‘The  discussions  should  certainly  be  free 
and  unhampered  by  threats  of  force  from  either  side,  and  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  if  necessary,  to  use  their  influence  to 
this  end.’2 

On  17  February  Churchill  and  Eden,  on  their  homeward  journey  from 
the  Yalta  Conference,  had  a  discussion  with  the  Syrian  President,  Shukri  al- 
Quwwatli,  in  which  Churchill  (as  he  subsequently  informed  the  House  of 
Commons)  impressed  upon  him  most  strongly  the  need  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  with  the  French :  ‘We  were  successful  in  persuading  the  Levant 
States  to  open  negotiations,  which  they  had  previously  been  unwilling  to 
do.  They  asked  the  French  for  their  proposals.’  Churchill  told  the 
House: 

We  are  determined  also  to  respect  the  independence  of  these  States  and  to  use 
our  best  endeavours  to  preserve  a  special  position  for  France  in  view  of  the  many 
cultural  and  historic  connections  which  France  has  so  long  established  with 
Syria.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  French  to  preserve  that  special 
position.  We  trust  that  these  States  will  be  firmly  established  by  the  authority 
of  the  world  organisation,  and  that  French  privilege  will  also  be  recognized. 

However,  I  must  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  for  us  alone  to  defend  by  force 
either  Syrian  or  Lebanese  independence  or  French  privilege.  We  seek  both  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  incompatible.  Too  much  must  not  be  placed 
therefore  upon  the  shoulders  of  Great  Britain  alone.  We  have  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  have  recognised  and  favour  Syrian 
and  Lebanese  independence,  but  do  not  favour  any  special  position  for  any 
other  foreign  country.3 

It  was  reported  on  18  February  that  the  French  representatives  in  the 
Levant  had  received  instructions  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  two 
states;  the  matter  was  discussed  during  the  visit  of  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  Georges  Bidault,  to  London  (25-27  February);  and  on  10 
March  the  Delegue  General  gave  a  press  conference  before  leaving  Beirut 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  407,  col.  2046.  2  Ibid.  vol.  408,  col.  198. 

3  27  February  1945,  ibid.  vol.  408,  col.  1290. 
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for  Paris  to  consult  his  Government.  He  said :  ‘There  is  no  serious  differ¬ 
ence  between  France  and  Syria;  there  are  only  some  divergences.’  He 
declared  that  France  did  not  wish  to  adopt  a  position  that  could  injure  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Levant  States : 

All  that  France  asks  is  to  preserve  her  cultural  mission  and  to  reinforce  her 
relations  in  this  sphere.  The  Franco-Syrian  Agreement  is  calculated  to  maintain 
the  cultural  position  of  France  and  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  political  changes. 
By  this  Agreement  we  wish  only  to  reinforce  our  friendly  relations  with  Syria, 
and  we  would  wish  it  to  form  a  fitting  close  to  a  comradeship  which  has  lasted 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.1 

A  few  days  later  the  Syrian  President  stated  in  a  press  interview  in 
Baghdad,  where  he  was  on  a  visit,  that  relations  with  France  were  normal. 
He  hoped  that  the  army  would  be  handed  over  very  soon.  ‘France  has 
interests  in  Syria,  as  have  other  Powers’ ;  her  rights  would  be  assured,  for 
example  in  the  matter  of  schools,  which  Syria  had  no  wish  to  close;  but 
the  Mandate  was  finished:  Syria  was  a  free  and  independent  country, 
tied  to  no  one  by  treaty.2  The  efforts  of  the  Government  and  President  to 
create  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  France  were,  however,  met  by 
an  exceedingly  unfavourable  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  extreme  national¬ 
ists,  who  distributed  pamphlets  in  the  principal  towns  attacking  the 
Government — whose  position  was,  in  other  respects,  none  too  secure. 

About  the  time  of  Churchill’s  meeting  with  the  Syrian  President  there 
had  been  an  ‘incident’  between  the  French  and  Syrian  authorities  in  the 
'Alawi  region  of  north-west  Syria.  Throughout  the  mandatory  period  the 
French  had  encouraged  the  autonomy  of  the  280,000  'Alawi  sectaries  who 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and  their  relations 
with  the  'Alawi  religious  shaikh,  Sulaiman  Murshid,  had  not  been  unlike 
the  British  relations  with  Shaikh  Khaz'al  of  Muhammara  vis-a-vis  the 
Persian  Government  twenty  years  earlier;  but  whereas  the  British  had 
recognized  the  point  at  which  the  Persian  Government  were  in  a  position 
to  assert  their  authority  over  their  vassal,3  the  Free  French  local  Delegue 
had  continued,  even  after  July  1941,  to  encourage  Sulaiman  Murshid  to 
assert  his  independence  of  the  Syrian  Government.4  Like  feudal  chiefs  at 
other  times  and  places,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  take  possession  arbitrarily 
of  other  people’s  property,  and  in  the  spring  of  1944  the  Syrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  whom  the  victims  had  complained,  had  set  up  a  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  Sulaiman  Murshid,  however,  had  refused  to  give 
evidence,  and  was  accordingly  apprehended  and  placed  in  residence  forcee. 
Meanwhile  his  followers  clashed  with  the  Syrian  gendarmerie  and,  having 
been  ‘exceedingly  well  armed’  by  the  French,  inflicted  a  reverse  on  them. 

1  Monde,  11/12  March  1945.  2  Echos  de  Syrie,  15  March  1945. 

3  Gf.  Survey  for  1925,  i.  539-43;  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  353-4. 

4  See  Gatroux,  pp.  208-10;  Fabre-Luce:  Deuil  au  Levant,  pp.  227-9. 
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When  the  Syrian  Government  thereupon  sent  a  large  force  of  gendarmerie 
to  reassert  their  authority,  the  French  in  their  turn  sent  'Alawl  and  North 
African  troops  to  protect  their  favourites,  thus  demonstrating  once  again 
the  limitations  which  in  fact  they  placed  upon  Syrian  sovereignty.1 

Although  Syria  and  Lebanon  had  declared  war  on  the  Axis  on  27  Febru¬ 
ary  1945,  they  did  not  immediately  receive  invitations  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference  inaugurating  the  United  Nations,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  their  juridical  relation  to  the  French  mandatory. 
The  two  Governments  accordingly  sent  notes  of  protest  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Britain,  and  China  who  had 
issued  the  invitations;  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  stated  that  their 
applications  to  adhere  to  the  United  Nations  were  ‘under  consideration 
in  accordance  with  established  procedure’.2  There  were  some  insinua¬ 
tions  in  the  Levant  that  France  was  obstructing  their  admission,  until  on 
21  March  the  French  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  his  Government  were 
raising  no  objection  and  that  he  looked  forward  to  seeing  them  at  San 
Francisco.  This  was  taken  as  evidence  of  France’s  acceptance  of  their  full 
sovereignty  and  on  28  March  the  United  States  State  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  been  invited.3 

Churchill  subsequently  told  the  House  of  Commons : 

While  General  Beynet  was  still  in  Paris  awaiting  his  instructions  it  became 
known  in  the  Levant  in  April  that  the  French  intended  to  send  reinforcements. 
The  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  delay 
in  receiving  the  French  proposals  and  also  by  the  prospect  of  reinforcements 
arriving.  We  had  already  represented  to  the  French  Government  that  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  however  small,  was  bound  to  be  misunderstood  as  a 
means  of  pressure  in  these  negotiations  and  to  have  serious  repercussions,  but 
our  representations  did  not  meet  with  success. 

On  4th  May,  at  the  suggestion  of .  .  .  the  Foreign  Secretary,  I  sent  a  friendly 
personal  message  to  General  de  Gaulle,  who  had  expressed  to  our  Ambassador 
his  concern  as  to  our  ultimate  intentions  in  the  Levant  States.  I  explained,  as 
I  have  done  on  many  occasions,  that  we  had  absolutely  no  ambitions  there  of 
any  kind.  ...  I  also  explained  that  we  had  recognised  France’s  special  position 
in  the  Levant.  .  .  .  But,  I  explained,  our  commitments  and  duties  extended 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  where  our  main  task  was  to  ensure  that  Allied 
war  communications  were  kept  secure  from  interruption  and  disturbance.  We 
could  not,  therefore,  disregard  events  in  the  Levant  States.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  had  no  designs  against  French  interests  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and 
I  was  willing,  I  told  General  de  Gaulle,  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  all  British 

1  Squadron-Leader  Richard  Belgrave :  ‘A  Visit  to  Sheikh  Sulaiman  Murshid’,  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Central  Asian  Society,  April  1946,  xxxiii.  156;  1  March  1945,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  408, 
coll.  1611-12  (Spears),  1666-7  (Eden). 

2  14  March  1945,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  409,  coll.  207-8;  The  Times,  9  March  1945. 

3  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  22  March  1945,  pp.  615  (Gorse),  619  (Bidault) ;  New  York  Times, 
29  March  1945. 
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troops  from  Syria  and  Lebanon  the  moment  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  and 
was  in  operation  between  the  French  Government  and  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
Governments. 

From  this  point  of  view  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  the  sending-in  of  reinforcements  above  those  which  were  needed  as  replace¬ 
ments  were  to  cause  unrest  or  a  rise  of  temperature.  I  urged  that  the  reinforc¬ 
ing  of  French  troops  at  this  moment  .  .  .  would  give  the  impression  that  the 
French  were  preparing  a  settlement  to  be  concluded  under  duress,  and  thus 
poison  the  atmosphere  for  the  negotiations  which  were  about  to  begin.  General 
de  Gaulle  replied  that  General  Beynet  .  .  .  was  returning  with  instructions  to 
open  negotiations,  but  made  no  reference  to  the  question  of  French  reinforce¬ 
ments.1 

This  was  only  one  of  several  recents  acts  by  which  de  Gaulle  had  asserted 
France’s  independence  of  action,  others  being  his  refusal  of  Eisenhower’s 
order  to  withdraw  French  troops  from  Stuttgart,  his  occupation  of  the 
Val  d’ Aosta  (over  the  former  Italian  frontier)  without  Allied  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  his  insistence  on  a  larger  French  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany 
than  the  United  States  and  Britain  had  originally  offered.  The  outbreak 
in  these  days  of  a  serious  Muslim  rising  in  eastern  Algeria  made  it  all  the 
harder  for  him  to  reverse  his  ‘strong-arm’  policy  in  Muslim  Syria.2 

On  7  May  a  Senegalese  battalion  disembarked  at  Beirut  from  a  cruiser, 
the  French  having  no  merchant  marine  at  their  disposal  and  having 
rejected  suggestions  that  the  troops  should  enter  the  Levant  overland,  e.g. 
from  Alexandria  or  Haifa.  The  two  Governments  had  been  notified  in 
advance  of  their  coming,  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  merely  a 
relief  for  another  unit,  not  a  reinforcement;3  but  the  heavy-handedness 
of  the  French  procedure  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely 
on  the  7th  that  the  French  Cabinet  chose  to  announce  that  General 
Beynet  was  returning  to  the  Levant  with  instructions  for  negotiations.4 
On  the  following  day,  VE-day,  there  was  some  disorder  in  Beirut,  a 
French  demonstration  with  tricolours  provoking  a  nationalist  counter¬ 
demonstration  in  which  200  Arabs  of  a  battalion  of  the  (British)  Palestine 

1  5  June  1945,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  coll.  689-90. 

2  Cf.  New  York  Times,  1  June  1945,  despatch  from  Paris.  For  the  Algerian  troubles  cf.  below, 
pp.  425-31. 

3  The  French  Press  Agency  announced  on  22  May,  however:  ‘An  exchange  of  troops  involving 
a  certain  reinforcement  of  French  effectives  is  now  in  progress  in  Syria  and  Lebanon.  These 
troop  movements  have  been  made  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  establish  in  the  Levant  a 
transit  zone  ( zone  d’etape )  in  view  of  the  participation  of  France  in  the  military  operations  in  the 
Far  East,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  the  French  authorities,  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  order  in  the  Levant,  in  a  position  to  meet  their  obligations’  {Monde,  23  May  1945). 
The  Times’s  diplomatic  correspondent  commented  (23  May  1945) :  ‘It  is  believed  that  the  French 
have  so  far  sent  only  one  battalion  in  relief  of  troops  who  were  entitled  to  go  home  on  leave,  but 
they  have  in  mind  the  sending  of  two  more  battalions,  which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  reinforce¬ 
ments.  The  French  case  is  that  as  a  brigade  of  the  troupes  spdciales  is  being  handed  over  to  the 
States,  it  is  necessary  that  their  own  forces  should  be  increased.’ 

4  Jour  (Beirut),  10  May  1945;  Gorrespondance  d’ Orient,  no.  515,  p.  2. 
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Regiment  played  an  unauthorized  part,  marching  with  a  portrait  of 
the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  and  (or  so  the  French  subsequently  alleged)  with 
a  swastika  flag.1 

By  the  time  of  General  Beynet’s  return  to  Beirut  from  France  on 
12  May  it  was  clear  that,  despite  the  British  Legation’s  continued  advice 
to  the  two  Governments  to  give  reasonable  consideration  to  the  French 
proposals,  the  comparative  detente  of  the  previous  month  between  them  and 
the  French  was  at  an  end.  On  the  18th  Beynet  placed  his  Government’s 
proposals  before  them: 

.  .  .  Cultural  matters  concerning  Syria  and  France  should  be  defined  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  scholastic  convention. 

The  respective  economic  conventions  should  be  defined  by  the  various  agree¬ 
ments  provided  in  such  a  matter  by  the  customary  international  procedure  (esta¬ 
blishment  convention,  consular  convention,  commercial  agreement,  &c.). 

As  for  strategic  requirements,  they  would  consist  of  bases  safeguarding  the 
lines  of  communication  between  France  and  her  overseas  possessions. 

Once  agreement  was  reached  on  these  three  points,  the  French  Government 
would  be  ready  to  transfer  the  Troupes  Speciales  to  the  States,  on  condition 
that  these  troops  should  remain  under  the  French  High  Command  as  long  as 
circumstances  did  not  permit  the  full  exercise  of  a  national  command.  .  .  .  The 
French  command  could  not  divest  itself  of  its  rights  over  those  Troupes  Speciales 
as  long  as  France  herself  was  responsible  for  security  in  the  two  States  to  the 
inter-Allied  High  Command,  i.e.  in  fact,  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  dissolution  of  that  inter-Allied  headquarters.2 

Beynet  held  that  these  proposals  were  ‘much  more  liberal  in  their  spirit 
than  any  of  the  treaties  between  the  other  Arab  states  and  Britain’ ;  but 
on  the  19th  the  two  Governments  informed  him  that  they  would  not 
continue  the  negotiations,  on  account  both  of  the  nature  of  the  proposals 
and  of  the  pressure  to  which  they  felt  they  were  being  subjected.  On 

1  Combat  afterwards  (15  June  1945)  admitted  French  ‘maladresses,  legitimate  in  France,  but 
regrettable  in  a  country  whose  independence  we  wished  to  consecrate’.  The  Lebanese  Minister 
to  London  stated  at  a  press  conference  on  13  June:  ‘At  Beirut  for  four  consecutive  days  troops  in 
French  uniform  or  in  mufti,  and  transported  in  French  military  trucks,  passed  incessantly  through 
the  streets.  They  tried  to  force  the  French  flag  on  people  who  were  willing  to  fly  only  the 
Lebanese  flag,  and  repeated  shouts  of  “De  Gaulle,  nous  sommes  tes  hommes;  de  Gaulle,  ce  pays  est 
a  toi ”.  ...  At  Damascus  ...  a  bomb  was  thrown  by  a  group  of  French  officers  at  the  Syrian 
parliament-building’  {Correspondance  d’ Orient,  no.  515,  pp.  51-52;  Abu  Shadid,  parts  iii-iv,  p.  15). 

For  the  alleged  swastika  flag  cf.  a  special  correspondent  of  the  French  Press  Agency,  Combat, 
29  May  1945;  de  Gaulle,  2  June  (Monde,  5  June  1945) ;  Bidault,  Journal  Officiel,  Ddbats,  16  June 
1945,  p.  1 1 17;  Fabre-Luce:  Deuil  au  Levant,  p.  230,  miscalling  the  unit  Transjordanian  and  adding 
that  they  trampled  on  a  French  flag  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
(he  does  not  mention  the  provocative  French  behaviour).  Churchill  stated  that  there  was  ‘no 
evidence  at  all  to  support  the  allegation  that  the  man  carried  a  swastika  flag’  (5  June  1945, 
FI. C. Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  col.  694).  The  offending  unit  was  withdrawn  from  the  Levant. 

2  Beynet,  press  communique  ( Correspondance  d’Orient,  no.  515,  pp.  43-44);  cf.  Abu  Shadid, 
parts  iii-iv,  pp.  35,  39-42.  There  was  no  reference  to  the  impending  transfer  of  a  brigade  of  the 
Troupes  Speciales,  which  in  Paris  had  been  held  out  as  a  pretext  for  the  French  need  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  (see  above,  p.  294,  note  3). 
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17  May,  in  fact,  another  contingent  of  French  troops1  had  arrived  in 
Beirut,  in  spite  of  British  representations  which,  in  Churchill’s  words,  could 
have  been  described  without  exaggeration  as  ‘entreaties’ :  to  these  Beynet 
riposted  with  the  charge  that  the  British  had  recently  brought  a  division 
of  troops  into  the  Levant.2 

Churchill  described  to  the  Blouse  of  Commons  the  ensuing  course  of 
events  as  follows: 

The  internal  situation  became  very  tense.  In  the  towns  of  Damascus,  Beirut, 
and  Tripoli  the  bazaars  and  shops  were  closed  oivigth  May  and  there  were 
demonstrations  in  Damascus  involving  some  firing  from  the  grounds  of  the 
French  hospital.  About  a  dozen  people  were  injured  but  none  were  killed. 
On  the  next  day,  20th  May,  a  serious  riot  took  place  at  Aleppo.  Three  French 
soldiers  were  killed  and  some  injured.  French  armoured  cars  entered  the  town 
and  cleared  the  streets  after  a  good  deal  of  firing.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least 
ten  civilians  were  killed  and  30  injured.3  In  all  the  main  towns  in  Syria  the 
bazaars  remained  closed  for  some  days,  and  in  Aleppo  both  the  Syrian  gendar¬ 
merie  and  French  troops  patrolled  the  town.  In  the  Lebanon  the  towns  of 
Beirut  and  Tripoli  reopened  their  shops  on  23rd  May  following  an  appeal  by 
the  Lebanese  Government  to  the  population  to  carry  on  their  business  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  Government  to  defend  Lebanese  independence. 

Throughout  these  events  we  constantly  counselled  patience  on  both  sides, 
and  we  were  endeavouring  to  arrange  diplomatic  discussions  at  which  the  whole 

1  According  to  French  sources,  these  were  500  men  of  the  Forces  Fran5aises  de  l’lnterieur  for 
training  ( Correspondan.ee  d’ Orient,  no.  515,  p.  3) ;  cf.  the  British  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
16  May  1945:  ‘Further  French  troops,  not  Senegalese,  are  understood  to  be  due  shortly’ 
(H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  410,  col.  2440) ;  but  Lebanese  politicians  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  another  battalion  of  the  detested  Senegalese  (Abu  Shadid,  parts  iii-iv,  pp.  19-20;  cf. 
ibid.  pp.  50,  53,  78-79,  146-7).  On  5,  12,  and  14  May  the  Lebanese  Foreign  Minister  had 
requested  General  Beynet  that  French  troops  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Levant  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  two  local  Governments  ( Correspondance  d’ Orient,  no.  515,  pp.  53-55,  Lebanese  note  of 
13  June  1945). 

2  General  Oliva-Roget,  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Damascus,  declared  in  Paris  on 
7  June:  ‘Military  camps  all  round  Damascus,  which  had  been  deserted  for  over  two  months, 
began  filling  up  with  British  troops  and  British  tanks  at  the  beginning  of  May’,  and  the  French 
Government  stated  that  de  Gaulle  had  replied  on  6  May  to  Churchill’s  message  of  the  4th  (see 
above,  pp.  293-4)  with  a  request  to  ‘suspend  immediately  the  despatch  to  Syria  of  an  entire 
new  British  division,  as  had  just  been  ordered  by  the  British  Government’  ( Manchester  Guardian  and 
Monde,  8  June  1945).  The  British  Minister  Resident  replied  on  n  June:  ‘It  is  true  that  troop 
movements  frequently  occurred  as  units  were  relieved  or  for  training  purposes.  A  division,  which 
was  stationed  for  the  most  part  in  Palestine  with  one  brigade  in  the  Levant,  went  to  Italy  and 
another  division  from  Italy  replaced  it  in  the  Levant.  But  at  no  time  for  months  have  British 
troops  in  Syria  been  reinforced’  ( Cahiers  de  Vlnstitut  d’ Eludes  de  l’ Orient  Contemporain,  1946,  ii. 
348-9,  quoting  Journal  d’£g)pte,  12  June  1 945 ;  cf.  F.den  in  the  House  of  Commons,  29  May  1945, 
H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  coll.  39-40,  and  30  May  1945,  ibid.  coll.  315,  321). 

3  According  to  General  Beynet,  the  disorders  at  Aleppo  were  organized  by  a  revolutionary 
committee  headed  by  Ihsan  al-Jabiri,  a  brother  of  the  Syrian  ex-Premier  Sa'dullah  al-Jabiri, 
who  had  been  interned  by  the  French  during  the  war  for  his  extremist  activities;  but  ‘the  number 
who  regularly  obeyed  the  orders  of  this  committee  were  only  about  two  hundred.  These  men, 
armed  with  daggers,  rifles,  and  revolvers,  led  the  demonstrations.  The  Syrian  police  and  gen¬ 
darmerie  took  part  in  the  disorders  more  often  than  they  helped  to  keep  order’  (Press  interview 
of  9  June,  reported  in  Figaro ,  10/1 1  June  1945). 
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situation  produced  by  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  could  be  discussed  and  if 
possible  settled.  The  Syrian  Government  appealed  earnestly  to  us  to  supply 
further  arms  for  the  gendarmerie  to  enable  them  to  keep  order  in  spite  of  the 
popular  excitement.  They  could,  they  said,  retain  control  of  the  situation, 
provided  the  population  were  not  unduly  excited  by  too  ostentatious  French 
military  precautions  and  provided  that  the  gendarmerie,  who  were  becoming 
tired,  were  reinforced.  Nevertheless  the  French  authorities  persisted  in  their 
objection  to  our  supplying  any  further  arms  to  the  Syrian  gendarmerie  for  their 
reinforcements,  presumably  because  they  were  afraid  they  might  be  used  against 
themselves.1  By  24th  May  the  French  had  had  to  evacuate  their  troops  from 
the  citadel  in  Aleppo,  but  disorder  was  feared  in  the  process  and  the  French 
general  threatened  to  shell  the  town  if  any  shot  were  fired. 

On  25th  May  His  Majesty’s  Minister  was  instructed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
to  represent  to  the  Syrian  Government  at  once  that  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  maintain  control  of  the  situation,2  especially  at  Homs  and  Hama  where 
great  tension  had  developed.  Strong  representations  were  also  made  in  Paris 
and  to  the  French  Embassy  in  London  drawing  attention  to  the  extremely 
tense  local  situation  and  urging  that  the  French  Government  should  suspend 
the  despatch  of  the  contemplated  further  reinforcements.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  French  armoured  car  and  lorry  patrols  continued  in  the  streets  of  Aleppo 
and  Damascus,  that  aircraft  were  flying  low  over  the  mosques  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  and  machine-guns  were  prominently  placed  on  the  roofs  of  buildings. 
This  naturally  excited  the  population.  We  represented  very  strongly  the  un¬ 
fortunate  consequences  which  further  disturbances  might  have  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a  whole,  which  incidentally  would  affect  the  communications  of  the 
war  with  Japan.3 

Serious  fighting  broke  out  in  Hama  on  27th  May.  The  gendarmerie,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Syrian  Government,  at  first  protected  the  railway  station  from 
being  interfered  with,  but  were  eventually  overpowered.  This  was  disappointing, 
as  only  the  day  before  the  British  political  officer  had  been  able  to  arrange  a 
meeting  between  the  various  parties  and  a  diminution  of  tension.  I  need  not 

1  Correspondance  d’ Orient  (no.  515,  p.  4)  recorded  the  following  events  for  1 9  May:  ‘At  Damascus 
some  student  demonstrations  round  military  buildings.  The  troops  disperse  the  groups  on  several 
occasions.  Two  military  trucks  are  set  on  fire.  The  Government  request  the  French  not  to  send 
out  the  Senegalese,  and  declare  that  they  are  taking  responsibility  for  maintaining  order.  The 
answer  is  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  police  forces,  but  in  view  of  the  lack  of  warlike  qualities 
of  these  elements  ( le  manque  de  combativite  de  ces  dldments ),  it  is  our  duty  to  be  ready  to  defend  our¬ 
selves’  (cf.  The  Times,  22  May  1945). 

2  On  the  same  date  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ordered  the  registration  of  all  Syrians  owning 
firearms,  with  a  view  to  their  incorporation  in  the  National  Guard,  and  decided  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  gendarmerie  by  5,000  men  ( New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  May  (despatch  from 
Damascus),  Monde,  27/28  May  1945). 

3  The  Observer’s  diplomatic  correspondent  stated  on  27  May  that  the  British  Government  were 
in  consultation  with  the  United  States  Government;  and  on  the  following  day  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Paris  handed  to  the  French  provisional  Government  a  note,  in  which  his  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘in  a  most  friendly  spirit  earnestly  urges  the  Government  of  France  carefully  to  review  its 
policy  towards  Syria  and  Lebanon  with  the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  to  make  it  clear  to  those 
countries  and  to  all  the  world  that  in  its  dealings  with  the  Levant  States  France  intends  to  treat 
them  as  fully  sovereign  and  independent  members  of  the  family  of  nations’  (text  in  New  York 
Times,  1  June  1945). 
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detail  the  subsequent  spread  of  disorders,  but  on  28th  May  the  Syrian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  informed  His  Majesty’s  Minister  that  events  had  overtaken 
him  and  he  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for  internal  security.  At  Homs  and 
Hama  there  was  shelling  by  the  French  and  the  situation  got  quite  out  of  hand. 
Disorders  spread  to  Damascus  where  French  shelling  began  on  the  evening  of 
29th  May.  The  official  casualty  figures  for  Damascus  are:  killed,  gendarmes  80, 
civilians  400;  seriously  wounded,  500;  injured,  1,000.  Those,  are,  of  course, 
approximate.1 

The  French  Government  subsequently  stated: 

In  the  evening  of  30  May  the  Delegue  General  could  inform  us  that  calm  had 
returned. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  late  on  30  May  the  British  Prime  Minister 
informed  our  Ambassador  in  London  that  the  British  Government  had  ordered 
their  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Middle  East  to  take  all  the  measures  necessary 
to  restore  order.2 

They  subsequently  claimed  that  at  1 1  p.m.  local  time  on  that  day  they 
‘ordered  the  French  army  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  cease  fire  and  remain 
in  its  positions  until  the  situation  should  become  clear,  and  not  to  oppose 
the  movement  of  the  British  troops’.3 *  General  Oliva-Roget  in  Damascus 
did  not,  however,  receive  the  order  till  the  evening  of  31  May;  he  later 
explained:  ‘I  had  no  communications,  no  telephone,  no  liaison,  no  radio; 
the  signals  office  was  dead  (a  plat). ’ 4  Meanwhile,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
31st  de  Gaulle  received  a  message  from  Churchill,  requesting  him  ‘im¬ 
mediately  to  order  the  French  troops  to  cease  fire  and  to  withdraw  to 
their  barracks’.  It  is  said  that  de  Gaulle  telegraphed  to  the  Delegue 
General  to  resist  the  British,  but  that  General  Beynet,  foreseeing  the  con¬ 
sequences,  replied:  ‘Your  order  will  not  be  carried  out.’5  About  the  time 

1  5  June  1945,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  coll.  691-3.  The  official  Syrian  figure  of  total 
casualties  was  593  killed  and  1,972  injured  ( The  Times,  2  July  1945).  The  Times’s  special  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Beirut  finally  summed  up  (6  July  1945) :  ‘It  has  not  been  possible  to  establish  with 
any  exactitude  what  caused  the  fighting  which  broke  out  with  such  violence  in  Damascus  on 
May  29.  The  Syrians  deny  that  they  were  the  aggressors  [e.g.  Abu  Shadld,  parts  iii-iv,  pp. 
123-4],  yet  the  French  produce  detailed  evidence  [e.g.  Figaro,  31  May  1945;  Abu  Shadid,  parts 
iii-iv,  p.  76,  quoting  the  French-controlled  Radio  Levant,  30  May  1945]  to  show  that  they  were 
only  defending  themselves  against  a  systematic  series  of  attacks.  That  Syrian  nationalists  were 
responsible  for  many  small  incidents  all  over  Syria  from  the  beginning  of  May  is  indisputable; 
that  these  were  mainly  the  result  of  what  appeared  to  the  Syrians  to  be  deliberate  French 
provocation  cannot  excuse  them.’ 

Instructions,  a  photostat  of  which  subsequently  reached  British  unofficial  quarters,  were  given 
by  General  Oliva-Roget,  commanding  in  southern  Syria,  to  the  French  air  force  commander  at 
Rayaq  on  the  morning  of  22  May,  which  contemplated  the  machine-gunning  of  the  Saray  and 
the  police  headquarters,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  Citadel  of  Damascus,  ‘in  case  the  police 
should  join  demonstrations  and  attack  our  establishments  and  defensive  centres’. 

2  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  16  June  1945,  p.  1 1 1 5  (Bidault). 

3  De  Gaulle,  2  June  {Monde,  5  June  1945).  4  Combat,  8  June  1945. 

5  Fabre-Luce:  Deuil  au  Levant,  pp.  233-4;  cf.  Monde,  8  June  1945;  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1, 

coll.  378-9,  693. 
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that  the  cease-fire  order  reached  Oliva-Roget  in  Damascus,  between  9 
and  9.30  p.m.,  he  also  received  and  rejected  a  British  verbal  order  to 
cease  fire.1  Sporadic  firing,  including  artillery  and  mortars  as  well  as 
machine-guns,  continued  all  night,2  until  on  1  June  he  was  handed  the 
following  written  order  from  the  British  local  commander: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  C.-in-C.  Middle  East  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orders: 

1.  You  have  no  longer  any  authority,  except  the  disciplinary  authority  over 
your  own  troops  in  their  barracks. 

2.  I  am  taking  the  responsibility  of  assuring  the  protection  of  the  French 
barracks  and  installations  in  Damascus. 

3.  That  being  so,  there  will  therefore  in  no  circumstances  be  any  excuse 
whatever  for  French  troops  to  open  fire  in  their  own  defence. 

4.  I  also  warn  you  that,  should  any  French  troops  open  fire,  the  barracks 
of  these  troops  will  be  immediately  bombarded.  I  have  personally  given  these 
orders  to  my  troops. 

5.  All  look-out  posts  on  the  roofs  must  be  withdrawn.  If  they  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  withdrawn,  force  will  be  used. 

6.  All  armoured  units  without  exception  will  be  withdrawn  to  barracks. 

7.  No  French  soldier  will  go  out  into  the  streets  without  my  authorization. 

8.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  communication.3 

The  tension  in  Damascus  began  to  abate  as  the  British  forces  escorted 
the  French  troops  from  the  city  to  a  camp  some  five  miles  away;  but  two 
Senegalese  soldiers  who  had  broken  out  of  barracks  and  a  French  officer 
who  appeared  in  the  streets  contrary  to  orders  were  set  upon  and  murdered 
by  the  Damascus  mob.  French  civilians  also  were  evacuated,  and  the 
British  military  authorities  informed  the  French  that  they  were  taking 
over  the  Office  des  Cereales  Panifiables  in  order  to  ensure  the  urban  food- 
supply  and  secure  the  harvest  which  was  now  ready.4  All  these  measures 
naturally  increased  the  French  resentment,  and  a  writer  in  the  Aube  of 

1  Interviewed  by  Combat  (8  June  1945),  Oliva-Roget  claimed  to  have  received  his  Govern¬ 
ment’s  order  ‘almost  at  the  same  time’  as  the  British  verbal  order;  but  it  was  subsequently  stated 
that  he  received  the  British  order  some  hours  before  his  Government’s  order  ( Correspondance 
d’ Orient,  no.  515,  p.  16).  He  persisted  that  ‘everything  was  over  by  the  evening  of  the  30th’,  that 
the  notables  of  Damascus  had  come  to  negotiate  a  surrender  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  and  that 
they  were  prevented  from  returning  to  make  their  submission  in  the  afternoon  by  the  rumour  of 
the  British  intervention. 

2  Statement  by  the  British  Minister  Resident  in  the  Middle  East,  The  Times,  12  June  1945; 
cf.  Abu  Shadid,  parts  iii-iv,  pp.  97,  1 1 1-13,  quoting  Reuter’s  special  correspondent  in  Damascus. 

3  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  16  June  1945,  p.  1122. 

4  The  Times’s  diplomatic  correspondent  stated  on  6  June  that  the  French  military  authorities 
had  commandeered  many  O.C.P.  lorries  for  moving  troops  and  stores,  with  the  result  that  the 
cultivators  refused  to  supply  grain  to  the  organization.  On  3  June  stocks  in  the  towns  had  been 
reduced  to  ten  days’  supply,  and  the  new  harvest  was  just  being  threshed.  British  military  trans¬ 
port  was  therefore  provided,  and  120  British  assisted  the  3,000  local  officials  of  the  organization, 
whose  Arabic  name  Mira  (provisions)  was  now  officially  adopted  (statement  by  the  Minister 
Resident,  The  Times,  8  June  1945;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  September  1945). 
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5  June  declared,  under  the  title  ‘Fashoda  ...  or  Munich?’,  that  ‘Great 
Britain  is  now  offering  no  more  resistance  to  pan-Arab  pressure  than  she 
did  to  Nazi  pan-Germanism  in  1938’.  In  a  press  interview  in  Paris  on 
7  June  General  Oliva-Roget  developed  the  general  charge  which  de  Gaulle 
had  levelled  in  a  press  interview  on  2  June  against  the  ‘innumerable 
crowd  of  British  agents’.  Oliva-Roget  declared  that  British  officers  in 
Damascus,  two  of  whom  he  mentioned  by  name,  were  ‘well  known  as  pro¬ 
vocateurs' 1  and  continued: 

From  May  19  onwards  there  was  an  unceasing  stream  of  British  lorries  entering 
the  citadel  building  in  Damascus.  The  citadel  is  a  huge,  walled  building,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Syrian  police.  This  coincided  with  troubles  starting 
almost  everywhere  in  Syria.  On  the  night  of  May  26-27  sixty  British  lorries 
entered  the  citadel.  From  May  19  on,  the  citadel  became  a  recruiting  centre 
in  which  so-called  auxiliary  police  were  being  enrolled  and  armed. 

.  .  .  The  trouble  in  Damascus  itself  started  on  May  29.  Groups  of  armed  men 
started  disorders  at  the  behest  of  a  foreign  power,  in  this  case,  Britain. 

The  object  was  to  force  France  to  say  she  could  no  longer  maintain  order 
herself  and  to  ask  for  British  support.  Whether  action  by  the  local  British  officials 
had  support  from  the  Government  in  London  is  for  the  British  themselves  to  say.1 2 

These  charges  were  answered  by  the  British  Minister  Resident  in  the 
Middle  East  on  1 1  June: 

General  Roget  states  that  the  disorders  were  started  by  British  agents  provocateurs. 
That  he  should  believe  this  is  unbelievable.  French,  Syrians,  and  Lebanese 
have  freely  borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Terence  Shone  (British  Minister 
to  Syria  and  Lebanon)  and  General  Holmes  (commander  of  the  British  Ninth 
Army),  with  the  loyal  aid  of  their  civil  and  military  subordinates,  have  laboured 
unceasingly  to  prevent  friction  between  France  and  the  local  governments  and 
populations.  .  .  . 

General  Roget  also  declares  that  in  the  days  preceding  the  trouble  a  stream 
of  lorries  kept  arriving  with  arms  for  the  Syrian  gendarmerie  in  the  Citadel. 
No  arms  were  delivered  to  the  Syrians.  On  May  23  and  24,  13  empty  carriers 
passed  through  Damascus,  and,  between  May  24  and  26,  25  empty  lorries  were 
handed  over  to  the  gendarmerie  by  a  previous  arrangement.  On  May  24  eight 
other  lorries  brought  men  into  Damascus  for  an  ENSA  show  and  took  them 
away  immediately  afterwards.  The  French  chief-of-staff  asked  if  these  were 
reinforcements,  and  accepted  the  British  explanation.3 

1  Combat,  8  June  1945. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  8  June  1945.  The  charges  against  British  ‘official  and  semi-official 
agents’  were  repeated  by  General  Beynet  on  g  June  (New  York  Times,  10  June  1945).  Catroux 
writes  of  Oliva-Roget:  ‘He  applied  himself.  .  .  to  make  a  success  of  my  policy  ...  at  the  expense 
of  his  health,  which  was  already  undermined.  His  tired  heart  did  not  stand  the  strain.  His  nerves 
mastered  him  and  created  in  this  man,  formerly  so  well  in  control  of  himself  and  so  patient,  a 
state  of  morbid  excitability  whose  effects  became  known  long  after  my  leaving  the  Levant,  when 
at  Damascus  he  took  measures  of  an  extreme  seriousness,  which  formerly  would  have  been 
unthinkable  on  the  part  of  so  eminently  politic  a  character’  (Catroux,  p.  21 1). 

3  The  Times,  12  June  1945. 
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On  14  June  Churchill  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  once  again  that  the  British  have 
no  ambitions  or  desires  for  aggrandisement  in  Syria.  We  have  no  idea  of  trying 
to  supplant  our  French  friends  in  Syria.  We  have  no  wish  to  steal  anybody’s 
property  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  In  this  case  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
French  influence  in  Syria.  That  we  shall  support,  but  only  in  counsel.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  secure  the  establishment  of  that  influence  any  more  than  it  is  for  us 
to  pull  it  down.  W e  are  very  glad  if  France  can  manage  for  herself  in  discussions 
with  the  Syrians  and  Lebanese  so  that  a  satisfactory  treaty  will  be  arrived  at, 
and  we  have  said  that  the  moment  that  that  treaty  has  been  reached  we  will 
withdraw  our  troops  from  the  country.1 

The  French  Foreign  Minister,  Bidault,  however,  opened  a  debate  on 
Syria  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  on  the  following  day  with  a  speech 
charged  with  sarcasm,  in  which  he  blamed  the  British  action  for  the 
French  casualties,  the  looting  of  French  property,  and  the  alleged  expul¬ 
sion  of  an  Order  of  French  nuns  who  had  been  serving  a  leper  hospital.2 
He  concluded  by  announcing  that  his  Government  had  vainly  proposed 
to  the  British  Government  that  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  ‘Big  Five’.3  When  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the  19th 
de  Gaulle,  after  a  lengthy  but  generalized  recital  of  the  alleged  British 
transgressions  of  French  authority  in  the  Levant  since  1941,  declared  that 
his  Government  were  asking  the  United  Nations  ‘to  regulate  the  whole  of 
the  problems  presented  in  the  Middle  East,  between  France  and  Britain  as 
between  each  of  these  two  Powers  and  the  several  Arab  states’.4  The  Presi- 
dentof  the  San  Francisco  Conference  (the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Stettinius),  however,  found  that  the  present  embryonic  state  of  the  United 
Nations  organization  presented  insuperable  difficulties  to  such  a  course. 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  41 1,  col.  1785. 

2  French  casualties  down  to  g  June  were  34  killed  and  30  wounded,  plus  27  killed  and  31 
wounded  among  the  local  troops  in  the  French  service  {Monde,  14  June  1945).  The  looting  was 
a  Syrian  reprisal  for  the  looting  committed  by  French  and  Senegalese  troops  and  the  Troupes 
Speciales,  until  the  arrival  of  British  armoured  forces  in  the  afternoon  of  1  June  had  restored 
order  in  Damascus.  In  the  matter  of  the  leper  hospital,  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  published 
on  19  June  the  following  telegram  from  the  British  Minister  in  Syria  and  Lebanon:  ‘The  facts 
are  that  on  June  4  the  French  Assistant  Delegate  at  Damascus,  M.  de  Legarde,  informed  the 
acting  British  Consul  that  these  sisters  had  received  orders  from  the  Holy  See  to  leave,  and 
requested  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the  lepers  looked  after.  The  Consul  approached  the 
Syrian  health  authorities  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  send  officials  to  take  charge  of  the 
lepers.  The  nuns  were  evacuated  by  the  French  authorities,  and  the  British  were  not  involved  in 
any  way’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  20  June  1945).  The  mother  superior  had  already  admitted:  ‘We 
left  insulted  by  our  unhappy  patients  themselves’  {Monde,  13  June  1945). 

3  Journal  OJficiel,  Dibats,  16  June  1945,  pp.  1 1 14-18.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  informed 
the  French  Government  on  the  16th  that,  though  conversations  were  urgently  desirable,  it  would 
be  inopportune  to  broaden  them  beyond  the  Powers  immediately  concerned  {Observer  diplomatic 
correspondent,  17  June  1945). 

4  Journal  OJficiel,  Dibats,  20  June  1945,  pp.  1 142-4.  For  Catroux’s  second  thoughts  in  1942 
about  the  desirability  of  a  system  of  Anglo-French  consultation  on  Middle  Eastern  affairs 
cf.  above,  p.  128;  but  France  now  had  little  left  to  lose. 
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On  22  June  the  British  Government  issued  the  following  statement: 

Events  and  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  in  various  quarters  make  it 
desirable  that  the  reasons  for  British  intervention  in  the  Levant  States  should 
be  made  clear  in  order  that  no  one  should  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  .  .  .  The  intervention  of  British  troops  became 
imperative  because  the  local  events  in  Syria  seemed  likely  to  disturb  the  whole 
Middle  East  and  hamper  the  allied  war  effort. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East  forces,  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government  were  to  intervene  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  order  pending  some  solution  of  the  situation  in  the  Levant 
States  through  diplomatic  action.  .  .  . 

When  order  had  been  restored  to  some  degree  it  was  found  necessary  that 
French  units  which  had  been  actively  engaged  in  fighting  in  certain  towns 
where  actual  conflict  had  taken  place  should  be  evacuated.  This  measure  was 
essential  in  order  to  remove  the  cause  for  any  possible  further  clashes.  As  French 
civilians  remaining  in  these  towns  were  in  danger  of  their  lives,  they  were  also 
evacuated. 

Now  that  the  main  disorders  have  been  suppressed  in  those  towns  where 
disturbances  occurred,  it  is  intended  that  the  civil  authorities  should  resume 
at  the  earliest  moment  as  great  a  measure  as  possible  of  responsibility  for 
maintaining  law  and  order  throughout  those  towns  in  particular  and  the  country 
in  general. 

The  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  their  territories,  and  the  world  will  tend  to  judge 
them  by  the  way  in  which  they  execute  that  responsibility.  In  the  event  of 
disturbances  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  the  local  British  commander  will  be  authorized  to  take  such  im¬ 
partial  action  as  he  considers  necessary  to  re-establish  order  and  normal  control 
through  the  civil  authorities. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  intervention  by  British  troops  implies  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  supplant  the  French  in  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon.  The  British  authorities  do  not  intend  to  prejudice  in  any  way  the 
final  solution  of  the  situation  in  the  Levant  States.  The  British  military  forces 
will  not  be  used  otherwise  than  impartially,  and  if  they  have  to  intervene  further 
to  prevent  disturbances  in  the  interests  of  the  war  effort  of  the  allied  nations  the 
British  commanders  will  take  action  against  anyone  responsible  for  creating 
such  disturbances.1 

On  the  next  day  the  French  Press  Agency  commented  as  follows: 

.  .  .  Note  has  been  taken  in  Paris  of  the  paragraph  indicating  that  the  British 
authorities  propose  henceforth  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  to  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments.  This  paragraph  calls  for 

1  The  Times,  23  June  1945.  For  popular  Syrian  provocation  of  French  troops  confined  to 
barracks,  by  cutting  off  their  water-supplies  in  the  summer  heat,  cf.  The  Times’s  special  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Aleppo,  25  June  1945.  During  the  Moroccan  nationalist  disorders  at  the  beginning 
of  1944  the  French  had  forced  the  surrender  of  the  native  town  of  Fas  [Fez]  by  cutting  off  its 
water-supply  (see  below,  p.  436). 
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two  comments :  first,  that  the  British  are  handing  over  the  task  of  keeping  order 
to  those  who  provoked  the  disorders,  thanks  to  which  the  British  troops  carried 
out  their  intervention;  and  secondly,  that  the  British  action  in  withdrawing  from 
the  French  authorities  a  task  expressly  recognized  as  theirs  by  the  British  them¬ 
selves  rests  on  no  juridical  foundation.  Britain  has  no  right,  other  than  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  force,  to  take  powers  away  from  the  French  authorities  and  transfer 
them  to  any  other  authority  whatsoever. 

Finally,  the  sentence  that  contemplates  future  disorders,  and  provides  that 
the  British  commanders  shall  take  action  against  whoever  is  responsible  for 
their  outbreak,  is  interpreted  in  Paris  as  the  prelude  to  new  measures  of  eviction 
contemplated  for  other  areas,  measures  in  view  of  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  seem  to  be  preparing  themselves  in  advance  to  take  control.1 

After  a  meeting  of  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Premiers  and  Foreign 
Ministers  on  21  June  it  had  been  announced  that: 

The  two  Governments  have  agreed  to  pursue  a  common  policy,  directed  at 
putting  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Arab  League,  at  dis¬ 
missing  the  French  officials  in  the  service  of  the  two  Governments,  at  working 
for  the  evacuation  of  all  French  troops  from  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  for  the 
taking  over  by  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  of  the  special  units  and 
troops  remaining  under  French  command. 

The  two  Governments  take  the  opportunity  of  their  meeting  to  reaffirm  their 
determination  not  to  grant  to  any  Power  any  concession  or  special  position.2 

A  member  of  the  French  Delegation  in  the  Levant,  Count  Ostrorog,  now 
returned  from  Paris  to  Beirut  with  proposals,  and  on  7  July  the  French 
Government  announced: 

It  has  been  decided,  by  reason  of  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  to  accede  to 
the  wish  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  form  a  national  army,  and  consequently  to 
transfer  to  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments  the  locally  recruited  military 
units,  of  which  the  French  command  had  taken  charge.  The  details  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  will  be  defined  within  forty-five  days.3 

On  the  British  side  it  was  reported  that  this  was  a  unilateral  French 
gesture  in  an  attempt  to  clear  the  deadlock  that  still  persisted,  since, 
though  there  had  been  some  discussion  between  the  Lebanese  and  the 
French,  the  Syrians  had  refused  to  establish  any  contact  with  them.  Both 
Governments  appeared  to  be  standing  firm  on  the  decision  taken  at  the 

1  Monde,  25  June  1 945.  This  statement  appeared  in  only  four  out  of  the  eighteen  Paris  morning 
newspapers,  ‘probably  because  the  British  declaration  was  not  widely  reported  here,  and  because 
the  tone  of  the  reply  is  bitter  and  suspicious’  ( Daily  Telegraph,  25  June  1945,  despatch  from  Paris). 
For  new  charges  against  the  British  cf.  Combat's  special  correspondent  in  the  Levant,  newly 
returned  to  Paris  on  21  June.  Combat  had  hitherto  been  critical  of  the  French  Government’s 
negative  and  provocative  policy  (e.g.  12  and  26  June  1945). 

2  Monde,  24/25  June  1945;  cf.  Abu  Shadid,  parts  iii-iv,  pp.  156-7.  The  Council  of  the  Arab 
League  had  been  convened  on  4  June  (cf.  below,  pp.  342-3) . 

3  Monde,  10  July  1945.  It  was  said  that  a  quarter  of  the  Troupes  Speciales  had  by  now  gone 
over  to  the  two  local  Governments,  one  unit  having  murdered  all  its  French  officers  (A.  T.  Steele 
in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  July  1945). 
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Arab  League  Council,  refusing  to  enter  into  any  formal  discussions  until 
the  French  handed  over  all  that  the  two  states  considered  to  belong  to 
them.1  On  the  other  hand,  a  leading  article  in  the  Monde  of  11  July 
declared : 

By  showing  that  she  can  reach  direct  agreement  \sic ]  with  the  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  Governments,  France  removes  every  pretension  for  the  interventions 
of  a  third  party.  The  debate  with  Britain  ought  now  to  be  cleared  away 
without  difficulty :  it  turned  essentially  on  the  question  whether  we  could  main¬ 
tain  order  without  the  support  of  the  British  forces.'  The  agreement  with  Syria 
and  Lebanon  is  the  answer  to  this  question. 

It  was  announced  that  the  transfer  of  barracks  and  military  installations 
had  begun  on  20  July,  and  that  the  two  Governments  would  begin  to  take 
over  the  charge  of  the  troops  on  the  25th.  On  this  latter  date  an  agreement 
between  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  French  Delegue  General 
was  announced,  by  which  French  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
interior  of  Syria,  but  would  remain  for  the  present  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  in  Lebanon;  France  would  also  remain  in  control  of  certain 
airfields.  This  agreement  was  purely  provisional,  and  would  in  no  way 
prejudice  subsequent  decisions  on  the  evacuation  of  foreign  troops  from 
Syria  and  Lebanon.2 

The  factors  that  brought  about  the  Syrian  crisis  were  thus  essentially 
the  same  as  those  that  had  led  to  the  Lebanese  crisis  of  1943,  except  that, 
now  that  the  French  Government  were  back  in  Paris  and  the  war  approach¬ 
ing  its  end,  the  Syrian  nationalists  had  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in 
pursuing  their  quest  of  complete  independence,  and  the  French  greater 
confidence,  sentiments  which  made  both  parties  more  inclined  than  in 
1943  to  go  to  extremes.  As  for  the  British,  Spears  the  bogy  man  had  been 
replaced  by  the  professional  diplomat  Terence  Shone;  but  since  Spears 
continued  to  express  his  strong  views  in  public  speeches  and  articles  in 
the  British  popular  press,  and  as  long  as  a  British  garrison  remained  in 
the  Levant  States,  all  the  diplomatic  correctness  of  the  British  Minister 
in  Beirut  would  not  serve  to  allay  French  suspicions.  In  articles  which 
did  not  spare  the  ‘intemperate  attitude’  of  Spears  or  the  alleged  ‘hostility 
of  many  local  British  officials  to  the  French’,  The  Economist  also  gave  full 
weight  to  ‘the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  French  opinion  and  the  somewhat 
unbalanced  approach  of  France’s  leader’.3  It  is  on  de  Gaulle  himself, 
in  fact,  that  the  major  responsibility  for  these  two  crises  must  rest.  Not 

1  The  Times,  9  July  1945,  despatch  from  Beirut. 

2  Monde,  24  and  26  July  1945. 

3  The  Economist,  2  June  1945,  p.  726;  9  June  1945,  p.  759;  cf.  The  Times  special  correspondent 
in  Beirut,  6  J uly  1 945.  1 1  is  at  least  an  interesting  coincidence  that  when  the  shelling  of  Damascus 
had  begun,  General  Beynet  in  Beirut  remarked  that  ‘the  abscess  must  be  lanced’,  a  phrase  which 
de  Gaulle  had  used  to  Catroux  of  the  Anglo-French  differences  in  the  Levant  in  1942  (see  above, 
p.  127). 
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that  the  wisest  of  statesmen  could  probably  have  saved  the  French  man¬ 
date,  in  the  prevailing  temper  of  pan- Arab  nationalism;1  but  at  least  a 
man  of  greater  realism  would  not  have  imagined,  in  this  vertiginous  epoch 
of  human  history,  that  time  had  exceptionally  stood  still  in  the  Levant 
since  the  initialling  of  the  abortive  Syrian  draft  treaty  of  1936.  When 
French  leader-writers  were  appreciatively  recording  that  the  Egyptian 
and  'Iraqi  nationalists  were  already  agitating  for  the  revision  of  their 
pre-war  treaties  with  Britain,  it  was  politically  immature  of  de  Gaulle  to 
suppose  that  defeated  and  discredited  France  could  now  achieve  treaties 
which  would  similarly  limit  the  full  independence  of  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
or,  when  thwarted  in  this,  could  force  Britain  to  bring  the  whole  of  her 
Middle  Eastern  interests  to  the  international  conference  table.  The  very 
decline  in  French  power  was  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  French 
intransigence,2  and  no  doubt  contributed  also,  by  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  communications  between  the  Levant  and  the  seat  of  the  French 
Government,  to  the  occasional  unreliability  of  official  French  information, 
which  had  then  to  be  ‘supported’  by  the  prevarications  of  responsible 
officials.3 

By  1944  the  importance  of  the  Levant  to  the  British  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  passing  into  second  place  and  they  were  now  turning  to  en- 

1  Gf.  Pierre  Rondot:  ‘For  a  long  time  we  ignored  Arab  nationalism.  As  it  was  often  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  young  lawyers  and  publicists,  the  product  of  our  schools,  we  tended  to  regard  it  as  a  pure 
verbal  exercise.  .  .  .  The  powerful  echo  that  nationalism  was  to  find  in  the  masses,  thanks  in 
particular  to  the  interpenetration  of  Arab  and  Muslim  sentiment,  was  not  sufficiently  felt,  or  at 
least  was  not  appreciated  at  its  proper  value,  in  French  administrative  circles.  The  men  in  those 
offices,  however  benevolent,  tended  to  contrast  the  dreams  of  the  intellectuals  with  the  positive 
preoccupations  of  cultivators  and  traders.  They  .did  not  imagine  what  their  effect  would  be  on 
the  subconscious  emotional  level. ...  If  our  mistakes  had  not,  in  the  event,  prepared  the  ground, 
and  even  the  pretext,  for  [the  British]  action,  it  may  be  supposed  that  their  intervention  would 
not  have  been  either  so  rough  or  so  disastrously  effective’  (‘L’Experience  du  mandat  frangais  en 
Syrie  et  au  Liban,  1918-1945’,  Revue  Generate  de  Droit  International  Public,  vol.  52,  nos.  3-4  (July- 
December  1948),  pp.  390-1,  401. 

2  When  de  Gaulle  urged  the  adoption  by  France  and  Britain  of  a  common  attitude  and  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  (see  above,  p.  301),  he  clearly  meant  that  Britain  should  follow  the  French 
policy  of  repressing  nationalist  aspirations  by  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  The  traditionally  pro- 
French  elements  in  Britain  were  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  their  attitude  in  the  face  of  the  head¬ 
strong  official  French  policy.  In  an  outspoken  leading  article  on  7  July  1945  the  Manchester 
Guardian  declared :  ‘The  status  of  Frenchmen,  held  out  as  the  destiny  of  France’s  coloured  subjects, 
has  often  been  interpreted  as  if  it  was  the  status  of  the  pre-Revolution  peasant  subject  to  a  harsh 
corvee,  and  French  civilization  has  resembled  rather  the  new  feudalism  of  exploiting  financial 
interests  than  the  lofty  idea  of  1 789.’  Those  who  persisted  in  supporting  the  French  attitude  were 
either  prejudiced  against  Arab  nationalism  (e.g.  supporters  of  Zionism  or  old-fashioned  impe¬ 
rialists)  or  quite  ignorant  of  the  Middle  East,  and  therefore  concerned  only  with  preserving  the 
Entente  Cordiale. 

3  Examples  are  the  details  of  the  arrest  of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet  in  November  1 943  and  of  the 
cease-fire  at  Damascus  on  3 1  May  1 945 ;  while  the  mysterious  swastika  flag  at  Beirut  on  VE-day 
is  perhaps  an  example  of  the  tendency  of  official  French  opinion  to  accept  hearsay  evidence 
unchecked.  Among  the  victims  of  this  defect  was  Maurice  Schumann  (afterwards  State  Secre¬ 
tary  for  French  Foreign  Affairs),  who  ascribed  the  British  intervention  of  1  June  1945  to  ‘a  sort 
of  vast  falsification,  an  enormous  Ems  Telegram’  ( Journal  Officiel,  Dthats,  16  June  1945,  p.  1 122). 
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couraging  a  treaty  which  would  secure  the  French  a  position  comparable 
with  their  own  in  'Iraq;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  possibility  of  such  a 
solution  had  been  already  overtaken  by  circumstances.  The  gulf  between 
the  Syrian  nationalists  and  the  French,  already  wide,  had  been  widened 
further  by  the  French  unwillingness  to  treat  them  seriously  in  1 941-2  (the 
French  preferring  instead  to  vest  authority  in  men  of  straw),  and  by 
the  French  violence  in  the  Lebanese  crisis  of  November  1943.  Having 
achieved  a  large  measure  of  independence  by  way  of  French  reparation 
for  that  incident,  the  Syrians  and  Lebanese  were  not  now  disposed  to 
make  treaty  concessions,  and  were  fortified  in  this  stand  by  the  attitudes 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  any  case,  both  the  Anglo- 
Traql  Treaty  of  1930,  which  Britain  and  France  regarded  as  a  model  for 
the  settlement  they  desired  in  the  Levant,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty 
of  1936  were  regarded  as  obsolete  by  the  nationalists  of  those  countries, 
who  were  waiting  only  for  the  end  of  the  war  to  demand  the  removal  of 
the  British  garrisons  from  their  territories.  The  French  would  thus  have 
great  difficulty  in  achieving  their  treaties  in  the  Levant;  and  de  Gaulle, 
heedless  of  British  representations,  seized  on  the  ending  of  the  war  in 
Europe  to  take  action  which  to  suspicious  Levantine  eyes  bore  all  the 
appearance  of  coercion,  and  provoked  a  chain  of  reactions  which  finally 
led  the  British,  mindful  as  always  of  their  supposed  interests  in  the  Arab 
world  as  a  whole,  to  intervene  and  put  an  end  to  French  military  authority 
in  Syria. 


(iii)  The  Zionist  Bid  for  Independence,  1943—5 

During  1943  the  Palestine  Arab  politicians,  feeling  that  with  the  removal 
of  the  Axis  threat  to  the  Middle  East  it  was  time  to  pay  attention  to  their 
own  strategy,  made  an  attempt  to  form  some  coherent  body  to  represent 
the  political  interests  of  the  Palestine  Arabs;  but  owing  to  individual 
jealousies,  divergences  of  opinion,  and  the  lack  of  real  leadership  in  the 
absence  of  the  Mufti  and  his  henchmen  in  exile  or  internment,  their 
efforts  came  to  nothing.1  On  the  Zionist  side,  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  make  regulations  on  23  January  to  control  the  methods  used 
to  stimulate  recruitment  for  the  forces.  They  included 

the  placing  of  bombs  in  premises,  kidnapping  and  incarceration,  tarring  and 
feathering,  the  administration  of  castor-oil  and  other  lesser,  but  none  the  less 
reprehensible,  forms  of  intimidation.  Supplementary  to  those  overt  acts  there 
has  been  a  campaign  of  less  easily  demonstrable  but  equally  insidious  bullying 
by  way  of  letters,  circulars,  the  posting  of  the  names  of  persons  alleged  to  have 
failed  in  their  duty  and  various  forms  of  boycott.2 

1  Hurewitz:  Struggle  for  Palestine,  pp.  182-8;  cf.  below,  p.  339. 

1  Trevor:  Under  the  While  Paper,  p.  77,  with  the  comment':  ‘Is  it  surprising  that  volunteers  or 
their  families  felt  some  ill-will  towards  those  who  shirked,  or  who  they  thought  were  shirkers?’ 
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These  regulations  evoked  protests  from  the  Jewish  Agency;  and  it  was 
symptomatic  of  the  relations  which  would  now  obtain  between  it  and  the 
Government  that  when  on  23  March  the  latter  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commissioner  for  Reconstruction  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  co¬ 
ordinated  plan  for  agricultural  and  industrial  development  after  the  war, 
Ben  Gurion  bitterly  attacked  these  proposals  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Inner  Zionist  Council  and  the  Jewish  Elected  Assembly: 

We  wish  to  be  frank  and  tell  the  Government  that  there  will  be  no  co-operation 
between  us  and  the  White  Paper  authorities,  neither  at  present  nor  after  the 
war.  We  shall  not  give  a  hand  in  carrying  out  the  plans  revealed  to  us  last 
night,  for  all  those  plans  are  based  on  the  stoppage  of  Jewish  immigration,  on 
the  seclusion  of  Jews  in  a  special  Jewish  Lebensraum ,  on  the  realization  of  the 
White  Paper  policy,  on  the  deprivation  of  the  Jewish  people  of  its  homeland. 
...  We  are  preparing  our  own  plans,  based  on  the  fact  that  eighteen  million 
dunums  of  land  are  devoid  of  inhabitants,  and  that  there  are  people,  who  have 
suffered  more  than  any  others  in  the  world,  who  need  the  homeland  which  they 
would  come  here  to  build.1 

During  March  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  and  size 
of  the  thefts  of  arms  and  explosives  from  British  military  establishments, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  existence  was  revealed  of  a  large-scale  arms- 
smuggling  organization  connected  with  the  illegal  Jewish  Haganah  and 
having  ramifications  throughout  the  Middle  East.2  On  1 1  August  two 
British  deserters,  Privates  Stoner  and  Harris,  were  charged  before  a 
military  court  with  having  been  in  unlawful  possession  of  some  300  fire¬ 
arms  and  125,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  Pleading  guilty,  they  stated 
that  they  had  been  approached  by  a  Jewish  arms-ring  leader  who  had 
bribed  them  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  from  army  stores;  they 
had  worked  in  collusion  with  two  Haifa  Jews  who  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  them  and  the  ‘big  boss’,  Yehuda  Tannenbaum  alias  Arazi, 
a  former  inspector  of  the  Palestine  Police,  who  had  evaded  arrest.  Their 
evidence  brought  in  the  name  of  Ben  Gurion  and  the  suggestion  that 
such  Jewish  organizations  as  the  Histadruth  (federation  of  trade  unions) 

‘Other  nations  spared  themselves  these  conflicts  of  conscience  through  conscription.  It  was  not 
the  Jews’  fault  that  there  was  no  military  conscription  ...  in  Palestine’  (ibid.  p.  76). 

1  ha-Aretz,  30  March  1943,  quoted  in  part  in  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  67.  Ben  Gurion  obtained 
his  figure  of  1 8  million  dunum  of  land  ‘devoid  of  inhabitants’  by  subtracting  the  cultivated 
area  (8  million  dunum)  from  the  total  area  of  Palestine  (26  million  dunum).  The  remaining 
18  million  were  actually  composed  as  follows:  climatic  desert,  11  million;  waste,  i.e.  grazing, 
4-5  million;  forest,  mainly  ruined,  1-5  million;  urban,  &c.,  1  million  (Doreen  Warriner: 
Land  and  Poverty  in  the  Middle  East  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1948), 
P-  56). 

2  Cf.  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  172.  The  first  three  Jewish  settlements  near  the  Egyptian 
border  were  founded  in  1943,  ‘chiefly  as  meteorological  look-out  stations  and  experimental 
farms’  ( Zionist  Review,  13  January  1950,  p.  9) ;  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  Palestine  Jewish  volunteers 
with  the  British  forces  belonged  to  the  Haganah  (ibid.  18  June  1948,  p.  15). 
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and  ha-Poel  (the  workers’  sports  organization)  were  implicated.1  Their 
defending  officer,  Major  Verdin,  declared  that  the  two  soldiers  had 

become  entrapped  by  an  organization  so  powerful  and  so  ruthless  that,  once 
its  tentacles  had  closed  on  them,  there  was  virtually  no  escape.  .  .  . 

Does  this  mean  that  now  that  the  war  has  receded  from  their  frontiers  and 
the  threat  of  concentration  camps  no  longer  faces  the  Palestinian  Jews,  some  of 
their  soldiers  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  this  organization  and  are  no 
longer  working  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations?  If  so,  it  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  should  be  broadcast  throughout  the  United  Nations. 

It  cannot  be  that  this  Jewish  Agency,  the  fountain  of  Jewish  policy,  which 
has  been  crying  out  to  the  United  Nations  to  save  and  succour  their  down¬ 
trodden  people  and  bring  peace  to  their  oppressed  race,  is  now  behind  the 
scenes  working  against  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations  and  against  the 
future  of  the  Middle  East. 

Ben  Gurion,  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  at  once  answered  this  challenge  by  issuing  the  following  statement : 

The  Executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency  is  submitting  to  H.M.  Government  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  slanderous  and  anti-Semitic  attack  made  yesterday 
by  Major  Verdin.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  Agency  regards  this  incident  as  a  crude  frame- 
up  designed  to  defame  the  Jewish  people,  discredit  the  Jewish  war-effort,  and 
bring  Jewish  soldiers  into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  their  British  comrades  and  the 
higher  military  authorities. 

It  regards  this  as  part  of  a  systematic  whispering  campaign,  conducted  for 
some  time  past  by  an  anti-Semitic  group  in  this  country  against  the  Jewish 
Agency  and  the  Jewish  community,  and  as  an  attempt  to  incite  Anglo-American 
public  opinion  against  Jews  and  prejudice  the  Jewish  future  in  Palestine. 

The  Executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency  is  asking  H.M.  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  entire  matter  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  putting  an  end  to 
these  political  intrigues. 

At  the  same  time,  Ben  Gurion  wrote  to  the  G.O.C.  British  Forces  in 
Palestine : 

Major  Verdin,  abusing  his  privilege  as  defending  officer,  has  made  a  scurrilous 
and  slanderous  attack  against  the  Jewish  people,  against  the  Jewish  soldiers 
serving  with  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  the  Middle  East,  and  against  the  Jewish 
Agency.  .  .  . 

As  a  representative  of  the  Jewish  people  which  was  maliciously  attacked  and 

1  A.  C.  Sedgwick  in  New  York  Times,  13  and  15  August,  The  Times,  28  September  1943.  When 
in  1946  the  military  authorities  searched  a  Jewish  settlement  that  was  one  of  the  main  Haganah 
arsenals,  they  discovered  in  well-concealed  caches  325  rifles;  95  two-inch  and  2  three-inch 
mortars;  78  pistols;  10  machine-guns;  1,404  magazines;  1  anti-tank  rifle;  41  Verey  pistols; 
1,206  Verey  cartridges;  approximately  425,000  rounds  small-arms  ammunition;  1,085  ballistite 
cartridges  for  mortars  and  rifle-grenades;  5,017  grenades;  5,267  mortar  bombs;  26  discharger- 
cups  for  rifle-grenades;  62  bayonets  and  scabbards;  approximately  800  lb.  explosives;  mortar- 
sights,  arms-cleaning  equipment,  four  boxes  of  spare  parts  for  rifles,  spare  rifle-butts,  spare 
machine-gun  parts,  W.D.  water-sterilizing  outfits,  two  sacks  of  British  battle-dress,  and  three 
sacks  of  steel  helmets  (Trevor:  Under  the  White  Paper,  p.  221,  note  19). 
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as  the  person  who  was  deliberately  insulted,  I  desire  to  declare  that  Major 
Verdin  acted  in  this  matter  without  any  regard  for  truth  or  decency,  and  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  the  lowest  type  of  anti-Semitism,  and  I  challenge  him 
to  substantiate  his  allegations  before  any  independent  board  of  inquiry,  where 
I  may  be  able  to  face  him  on  equal  terms. 

The  two  soldiers,  who  received  prison  sentences  of  fifteen  years,  then  turned 
King’s  evidence  against  the  two  Jewish  intermediaries,  one  a  former 
member  of  the  Palestine  Police  and  now  a  taxi-driver,  the  other  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  Seamen’s  Union.  The  defence  was  that  the  former  knew 
nothing  about  the  illegal  arms  transported  in  his  taxi,  and  that  the  latter 
had  an  alibi:  the  charge  was  a  ‘second  Dreyfus  case,  framed  by  the  anti- 
Semitic  officials  of  the  Palestine  C.I.D.’  On  sentence  being  passed  (seven 
and  ten  years  respectively),  a  New  York  member  of  the  World  Zionist 
Executive  complained: 

Gun-running  in  a  war-zone  is  an  everyday  occurrence.  Arabs  have  engaged  in 
it  in  Palestine  since  long  before  the  war,  and  their  intentions  were  hostile  to 
democracy  and  the  United  Nations;  but  the  Palestine  Administration  has  seen 
fit  to  convert  a  routine  trial  involving  two  Jews  into  a  cause  celebre.  Reporters 
were  specially  summoned  to  Cairo  to  magnify  the  incident.  The  trial  was  a 
sounding-board  for  the  most  vicious  anti-Jewish  utterances  by  the  prosecuting 
officials,  and  these  were  broadcast  around  the  world.1 

On  4  October  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Elected  Assembly, 
at  which  Ben  Gurion  attacked  the  court’s  judgement  as  a  ‘miscarriage  of 
justice’  and  suggested  that  the  prosecution  had  fabricated  evidence,  una¬ 
nimously  approved  a  resolution  which  contained  the  following  passage : 

The  instigators  of  disturbances  and  bloodshed  in  the  past  have  always  been 
convinced  that  there  were  elements  among  the  authorities  favouring  violence 
against  the  Yishuv  and  Zionism.  The  Yishuv  does  not  falter  at  the  possibility 
of  disturbances  or  at  libels  or  inimical  intentions.  The  process  of  restoring  the 
Jewish  people  to  its  homeland  will  continue  under  all  conditions.  Violence  is 
not  a  method  through  which  national  regeneration  is  to  be  secured;  its  only 
means  are  settlement,  immigration,  and  development.  But  if  need  be,  the 
Yishuv  is  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  those  conspiring  to  bar  the  way  to  its 
future  existence,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  exercise  its  right  of  self-defence.2 

1  New  York  Times,  28  and  30  September  1943.  On  7  October  the  military  court  convicted  a 
third  Jew,  who  had  acted  as  armed  bodyguard  to  Dr.  Weizmann  during  his  visits  to  Palestine, 
of  illegally  possessing  two  rounds  of  ammunition,  one  of  them  similar  to  the  American  type  of 
ammunition  that  had  figured  in  the  previous  case;  he  received  a  sentence  of  seven  years  (ibid. 
8  October).  As  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  military  intelligence  remarked,  ‘with  the  Arabs 
arms-smuggling  is  another  racket  for  profit.  But  the  Jews  ...  go  about  it  with  top  efficiency. 
That  is  why  the  British  aren’t  really  being  unjust  in  giving  the  Jewish  gun-runners  heavier 
penalties.  The  Jews  are  much  more  dangerous’  (Hal  Lehrman:  ‘Egypt,  Empire  and  Araby’, 
Commentary,  November  1946,  p.  432).  In  any  case,  the  convicted  Jews  were  released  in  1946 
(Trevor,  op.  cit.  p.  gi). 

2  Palcor  Bulletin  (London),  7  October  1 943 ;  cf.  Trevor,  op.  cit.  pp.  89-93. 
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Acting  upon  information  that  the  Jewish  collective  settlement  of  Ramat 
ha-Kovesh  in  the  central  part  of  the  coastal  plain  was  harbouring  Jewish 
deserters  from  the  Polish  army,  and  was  also  a  training  camp  for  an 
illegally  armed  organization,  British  police  and  military  sought  to  search 
the  settlement  on  16  November.  The  inhabitants,  women  as  well  as  men, 
put  up  a  furious  resistance,  hurling  stones  and  boiling  water  at  the 
‘invaders’ :  a  British  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  military  party,  who  had 
had  wide  experience  of  civil  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
reported  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with  the  ferocity  of 
the  settlers,  one  of  whom  was  killed.  No  arms  were  found,  but  receptacles 
for  rifles  had  been  dug  under  the  floors  of  tents  occupied  by  a  detachment 
of  Jewish  pioneers.1  After  a  protest  meeting  at  Tel  Aviv  on  the  20th,  a 
Jewish  crowd  several  thousand  strong  rushed  a  strong  force  of  police, 
broke  into  the  District  Offices,  and  set  fire  to  them;  the  Union  Jack  was 
removed  and  the  Zionist  flag  hoisted.  Police  reinforcements  were  heavily 
stoned,  but  dispersed  the  crowd  with  the  help  of  British  military  rein¬ 
forcements.2  At  the  funeral  of  the  dead  settler  from  Ramat  ha-Kovesh 
Moshe  Shertok,  head  of  the  Agency’s  Political  Department,  and  in  the 
following  month  Eliahu  Golomb,  the  head  of  the  Haganah,3  made 
speeches  threatening  organized  resistance  if  the  searches  of  settlements 
continued;  and  the  High  Commissioner  warned  the  G.O.C.  that  it  was 
most  important  for  political  reasons  to  avoid  at  the  present  time  any 
action  likely  to  lead  to  serious  friction  with  the  Jewish  population.  We 
have  seen  that  during  194 1-2  the  British  military  authorities  in  the 
Middle  East,  regarding  the  Zionists  as  ardent  allies  in  the  defence  of 
their  national  home,  had  been  more  favourably  disposed  than  the  Palestine 
Government  towards  them;  but  now  that  the  tide  of  war  had  receded 
and  the  Zionists  had  begun  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  future  conflict  of 
their  own,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East  observed : 

By  January  1944  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  Agency  towards  the  Government 
had  hardened  to  such  an  extent  that  any  action  conflicting  with  the  policy  of 
the  Biltmore  Programme  or  for  enforcing  the  White  Paper  met  with  opposition 
and  obstruction.  The  Jewish  Agency  was  in  some  respects  arrogating  to  itself 
the  powers  and  status  of  an  independent  Jewish  Government.  It  no  longer 
attempted  to  deny  the  existence  of  arms  caches,  but  claimed  the  right  not  only 
to  hold  arms  for  self-defence  but  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  lawful 

1  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  69;  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Great  Britain  and  Palestine 
I9I5~I945i  Information  Dept.  Papers,  no.  20  (London,  R.I.I.A.,  1946),  pp.  137-8;  Trevor,  op. 
cit.  pp.  97-105. 

2  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons,  19  January  1944,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  396, 
coll.  202-3. 

3  His  official  style  was  ‘in  charge  of  recruiting  and  security  activities  of  the  Vaad  Leumi’ 
(Benjamin  Shwadran:  ‘Political  Review  of  the  Year’,  The  Palestine  Yearbook,  vol.  i  (Washington, 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  5706-1945),  p.  196). 
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authority  to  locate  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  defying  the  Government,  and  to  that 
extent  rebellion  could  be  said  to  exist.1 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  in  1943  an  opportunity  for  moderate 
leadership  in  Zion  was  ‘disastrously’  lost  when  Weizmann  did  not  respond 
to  requests,  evidently  made  to  him  in  Britain,  that  he  should  revisit 
Palestine  to  put  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  affairs : 

The  death  of  one  of  his  sons  in  action  with  the  R.A.F.,  his  own  failing  eyesight, 
and  the  importance  of  his  war  work  as  a  chemist,  reinforced  his  natural  inertia 
\sic\  and  played  into  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents,  headed  by  Ben 
Gurion.  Weizmann  did  not  go  out  to  Palestine  until  a  year  later,  by  which 
time  Ben  Gurion  had  consolidated  his  position  as  the  leader  of  the  future  Israel, 
and  Weizmann  had  become  little  more  than  the  Ambassador  of  the  Jewish 
People  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.2 

There  was  indeed  a  trial  of  strength  between  Ben  Gurion  and  Weizmann 
at  this  period,  which  first  became  evident  when  on  26  October  1943  the 
former  resigned  from  the  Agency  Executive  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
The  Zionist  General  Council  decided  by  28  votes  out  of  32  not  to  accept 
his  resignation,  however,  and  the  difference  was  so  far  resolved  by  the 
sending  of  a  delegation  to  London  to  confer  with  Weizmann  that  Ben 
Gurion  could  withdraw  his  resignation  on  2  March  1944.  His  pressure 
on  Weizmann  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  compel  him  to  accept  the 
Biltmore  Programme  as  the  basis  for  the  negotiations  he  was  then  con¬ 
ducting  with  the  British  Government;3  and  it  was  evident  that  Weizmann 
was  yielding  to  the  demand  for  statehood  now  dominant  in  the  political 
circles  of  Palestine  Jewry.4 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Government  were  under  various  pres- 

1  Wilson:  Despatch  ii,  para.  323.  A  search  of  the  settlement  of  Hulda  on  3  October  1943  had 
revealed  that  the  Zionists  were  clandestinely  manufacturing  mortar-bombs. 

2  The  Hon.  Edwin  Samuel,  reviewing  Weizmann’s  autobiography  in  the  Middle  East  Journal, 
April  1949,  iii.  223. 

3  Churchill  is  stated  to  have  informed  Weizmann  as  early  as  September  1 943  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee’s  proposal  to  partition  Palestine,  with  full  sovereignty  for  a  Jewish  state,  in  which 
Churchill  personally  favoured  the  incorporation  of  the  Southern  Desert  or  Negev  (Hurewitz: 
Struggle  for  Palestine,  pp.  201,  204;  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error,  p.  436). 

4  Cf.  Weizmann’s  speech  to  the  conference  of  the  Zionist  Federation  of  Great  Britain  ( Zionist 
Review,  4  February  1944,  pp.  9-10):  ‘I  should  say  we  could,  given  certain  conditions,  bring  to 
Palestine  100,000  people  a  year.  Now  that  presupposes  certain  political  and  economic  require¬ 
ments  and  this  would  lead  up  to  those  desiderata  which  we  would  have  to  formulate  before  the 
United  Nations.  The  development  of  Palestine,  both  agriculturally  and  industrially,  is  based  on 
some  simple  factors.  The  agricultural  development  is  based  on  water.  Now  in  Palestine  the 
water  is  in  the  north,  and  the  vast  territories  which  are  still  free  and  can  be  irrigated  are  in  the 
south.  If  you  want  to  irrigate  the  Negev  with  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  you  cannot  cut  Palestine 
into  two,  because  then  development  becomes  impossible.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  right  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Palestine  to  its  maximum  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  a  large  immigration;  and  this  right  to  do  so  with  our  own  efforts  and 
our  own  means  involves  obviously  certain  sovereign  rights  in  the  country.  And  so  we  come 
logically  to  the  conception  of  a  Jewish  State.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  want  a  Jewish  State 
for  the  sake  of  the  paraphernalia  which  is  bound  up  with  a  state.  We  want  it  because  it  is  the 
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sures  from  the  barrage  of  both  Zionist  and  Revisionist  agitation  within 
the  country,1  from  the  desire  of  the  Service  departments  to  obtain  further 
oil  concessions  and  aircraft-landing  rights  from  Sa'udI  Arabia,  and  from 
their  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  Middle  East  who  reported  that  the 
Zionist  agitation  in  the  United  States  was  having  increasingly  serious 
repercussions  in  the  Arab  states.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Halford  Hoskins, 
an  Arabic  expert  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
Middle  East  in  1942,  reported  his  fears  on  23  January  1943  that,  unless 
action  were  taken  to  reduce  the  tension,  conflict  might  break  out  in 
Palestine  before  the  end  of  the  war  and  might  throw  into  disorder  the 
whole  of  the  Arab  Middle  East.  In  April  and  May  King  Ibn  Sarud 
informed  Roosevelt  that  he  had  refrained  from  making  representations  to 
the  United  States  Government  over  Palestine,  as  he  had  been  urged  to  do, 
only  because  he  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time.  Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  had 
begun  to  discuss  with  the  British  Government  a  proposal  made  by  Hoskins 
for  a  joint  declaration  that  no  final  decision  over  Palestine  would  be  taken 
until  after  the  war,  and  then  only  after  full  consultation  with  both  Arabs 
and  Jews;  but  if  those  two  parties  could  arrive  at  an  understanding  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  this  would  be  extremely  desirable.2  At  this  stage 
Weizmann  had  a  long  political  interview  with  Roosevelt,  in  the  presence 
of  Sumner  Welles  (then  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  a  warm  pro- 
Zionist),  who  afterwards  wrote  that  in  numerous  conferences  with  Zionist 
leaders  both  before  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had  heard  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  ‘a  firm  believer  in  the  appeal  of  reason  and  of  self-interest’,  express 
to  them  the  hope  that  once  Palestine  had  been  established  as  a  Jewish 
Commonwealth,  the  neighbouring  Arab  states  would  be  persuaded  of  the 
material  advantages  of  federal  union  with  it — especially  the  application 
of  foreign  capital  to  develop  their  natural  resources — and  would  drop 
their  nationalist  prejudices.3  Weizmann,  for  his  part,  states  that  St.  John 
Philby  had  suggested  to  him  in  1941  that  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  should 

sort  of  organisation  which  technically,  legally  and  morally  gives  you  the  right  to  develop  the 
country  to  its  fullest  extent.’ 

1  The  number  of  Zionist  supporters  (exclusive  of  Revisionists,  &c.)  in  the  United  States 
expanded  from  less  than  250,000  in  1943  to  some  400,000  in  1945  (the  figures  for  Britain  were 
5,400  and  26,000  respectively).  ‘Although  clearly  not  all  American  Jews  favored  a  Jewish  state, 
they  appeared  united  in  their  anxiety  to  help  those  European  Jewish  survivors  who  might  wish 
to  settle  in  Palestine  after  the  war’  (Hurewitz:  Struggle  for  Palestine,  pp.  208-1 1,  cf.  ‘Zionism  in 
America’,  The  Economist,  1  April  1944,  pp.  432-3). 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1512,  1 53 1  — 3.  For  Weizmann’s  strictures  on  the  ‘obstinate,  devious  and 
secretive  opposition’  which  Zionism  encountered  ‘behind  the  scenes  and  on  the  lower  levels’  of 
American  public  life,  and  notably  in  the  State  Department,  cf.  Trial  and  Error,  pp.  431-2. 

3  See  Sumner  Welles:  We  Need  Not  Fail  (Boston,  Hough  ton  Mifflin,  1948),  pp.  29-30.  Aminute 
which  Roosevelt  sent  to  Hull  in  May  1939  ( The  Roosevelt  Letters,  ed.  Elliott  Roosevelt  (London, 
Harrap,  1949-52),  iii.  264)  illustrates  the  confusion  in  the  President’s  mind  about  Palestine. 
He  imagined  that  the  Mandate  had  intended  ‘to  convert  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  Home’;  and 
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combine  their  support  for  the  Zionist  programme  with  financial  support 
for  Ibn  Sa'ud  and  backing  for  him  as  ‘overlord’  of  the  Arab  world;  and 
that  Churchill  had  invited  Weizmann  on  11  March  1942  to  discuss  this 
plan  with  Roosevelt,  so  that  it  might  be  carried  through  at  the  end  of 
the  war.1  Weizmann  now  maintained  to  the  President  the  thesis  that  as 
long  as  Arab  consent  to  the  Jewish  National  Home  (in  its  Zionist  inter¬ 
pretation)  was  sought,  the  Arabs  would  naturally  refuse  it;  once  they 
knew  that  it  had  the  support  of  both  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  they  would 
acquiesce;  but  the  moment  they  sensed  a  flaw  in  this  support  they  would 
become  ‘negative,  arrogant,  and  destructive’.  He  has  reported  that 
Roosevelt,  assuring  him  of  his  sympathy  and  desire  to  settle  the  problem, 
spoke  in  particular  of  Ibn  Sa'ud,  ‘whom  he  considered  fanatical  and 
difficult’.2  Cordell  Hull,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stated  that  the  President 
at  this  time  ‘was  drawn  to  the  powerful  personality  of  King  Ibn  Saud  and 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  making  his  personal  acquaintance’.  On  26  May 
Cordell  Hull  sent  Ibn  Sa'ud  a  message  from  the  President  ‘voicing  his 
appreciation  of  the  King’s  helpful  cooperation  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing’,  expressing  the  hope  that  interested  Jews  and  Arabs  would 
reach  a  friendly  understanding  on  Palestine  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
adding  that  in  any  event  it  was  the  United  States  Government’s  view 
‘that  no  decision  altering  the  basic  situation  of  Palestine  should  be  reached 
without  fully  consulting  both  Jews  and  Arabs’.3  In  July  the  President 

his  remarkthat  ‘Arab  immigration  into  Palestine  since  1921  has  vastly  exceeded  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion’  was  refuted  by  the  official  figures  for  net  increase  over  this  period  (388,000  Arabs  and  362,000 
Jews) .  He  had  in  fact  confounded  immigration  with  population  growth  from  all  causes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  appreciably  higher  Arab  rate  of  natural  increase.  An  expansive  statesman  like  Roosevelt 
did  not  have  the  time,  especially  during  the  war,  to  study  for  himself  the  details  of  the  Palestine 
problem;  and  Dr.  Weizmann  thus  found  it  so  much  easier  to  convince  the  ‘first  rank  statesmen’ 
than  the  ‘lower  levels’  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  his  projects  in  detail. 

1  See  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error,  pp.  427-8.  For  Philby’s  more  detailed  account,  according 
to  which  the  germ  of  the  scheme  went  back  to  meetings  with  Weizmann,  Shertok,  and  others 
in  London  in  September  and  October  1939,  see  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby:  Arabian  Jubilee  (London, 
Robert  Hale,  1952),  pp.  211-16.  On  1 8  April  1 943  Churchill  informed  the  Colonial  Secretary 
with  reference  to  a  letter  from  Weizmann:  ‘I  cannot  agree  that  the  White  Paper  of  1939  is 
“the  firmly  established  policy”  of  His  Majesty’s  present  Government.  I  have  always  regarded 
it  as  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  .  .  .  Our  position  is  that  we  have  carried  on  for  the  time  being 
in  the  exigencies  of  war  the  policy  of  our  predecessors  and  have  made  no  new  pronouncement 
upon  the  subject.  ...  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  the  present  War  Cabinet  would  never  agree  to 
any  positive  endorsement  of  the  White  Paper.  It  runs  until  it  is  superseded’  (Churchill,  iv.  849 ; 
U.S.  edition,  iv.  952).  2  Ibid.  p.  435. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1512,  1532.  Supporters  of  Zionism  in  the  United  States  were  ‘deeply 
distressed’  or  ‘most  displeased’  by  the  subsequent  disclosure  of  this  and  similar  confidential  com¬ 
munications  to  the  heads  of  Arab  states,  qualifying  the  open  expressions  of  sympathy  for  a  Jewish 
commonwealth  (cf.  Bartley  C.  Crum:  Behind  the  Silken  Curtain  (New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster, 

1 947)  >  PP-  36-42).  Such  ‘duplicity’  was,  however,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  interference 
of  pressure-groups  with  foreign  policy.  In  the  minds  of  supporters  of  Zionism  like  Crum  there 
was  no  question  ‘that  the  mandate  was  framed  primarily  in  Jewish  interest’,  and  that  American 
policy  should  ‘make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  Arab  states  have  no  special  position  in  relation 
to  Palestine’  (ibid.  p.  294). 
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instructed  Hoskins  to  propose  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  that  he  should  enter  into 
discussions  with  Weizmann  or  some  other  representative  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  and  at  the  same  time  he  invited  the  King  or  a  member  of  his 
family  to  visit  the  United  States  in  the  near  future.  In  August,  however, 
Ibn  Sa'ud  refused  to  see  Weizmann,  saying  that  he  could  not  speak  for 
Palestine  without  consulting  other  representative  Arabs,  still  less  ‘deliver’ 
the  country  to  the  Jews,  even  if  he  were  willing  for  even  a  moment  to 
consider  such  a  proposal.1  In  the  meantime,  enough  had  leaked  out  in 
the  United  States  about  these  tortuous  negotiations  to  provoke  a  Zionist 
counter-barrage:  on  18  August  Emanuel  Celler,  a  Zionist  Congressman 
from  New  York  City,  wrote  to  Roosevelt  threatening  a  Congressional 
inquiry  ‘unless  the  State  Department  ceases  its  absurd  opposition  to 
Palestine  as  a  haven  for  the  Jews’;  he  accused  Hoskins  and  two  other 
officials  of  having  ‘contributed  to  the  betrayal  of  Palestine’ ;  and  as  a  ‘last 
desperate  measure’  appealed  to  the  President  to  intercede  with  Churchill 
at  the  Quebec  Conference  (17-24  August)  for  a  ‘Palestine  homeland  for 
the  Jews’.2  On  the  objections  of  the  United  States  War  Department,3 
the  issue  of  the  joint  Anglo-American  declaration  on  Palestine  proposed 
by  Hoskins  was  postponed,  and  on  22  August  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
decided  that  their  Governments  should  discuss  the  matter  further.  On 
27  September  Roosevelt  told  Hoskins  that  he  thought  Palestine  should 
be  placed  under  the  joint  trusteeship  of  a  Jew,  a  Christian,  and  a 
Muslim,  and  be  made  a  real  Holy  Land  for  all  three  religions.  Late 
in  the  year 

the  State  Department  gave  serious  study  to  this  idea;  but  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  Jews  and  Arabs  together  on  a  common,  friendly  ground  at  that 
time,  and  the  danger  of  stirring  the  sands  of  the  Near  East  by  a  premature 
attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  Palestine,  made  it  wiser  to  postpone  action 
until  a  more  propitious  time.4 

In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  the  coming  year  could  not  be  a  ‘propi¬ 
tious  time’  for  the  harassed  State  Department;  for  a  presidential  election 
was  due  in  November  1944,  and  the  electoral  system,  which  gave  to  the 
party  that  gained  the  barest  majority  in  each  state  the  whole  of  that 

1  Philby  had  proposed  that  the  Zionists  should  place  at  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  disposal  £20  million 
for  the  resettlement  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  who  were  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  leave  the  whole 
of  Palestine  for  the  National  Home  ( Arabian  Jubilee,  pp.  412-13);  but  this  proposal,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Hoskins  to  Ibn  Sa'ud,  apparently  caused  the  King  to  react  angrily  against  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  Zionist  ‘bribe’  and  temporarily  against  Philby  for  his  authorship  of  it  (see  Weizmann: 
Trial  and  Error,  p.  423,  and  Philby’s  comment,  Arabian  Jubilee,  p.  216).  Lord  Moyne  had 
already,  in  December  1942,  tentatively  sounded  Ibn  Sa'ud  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  (ibid.  pp.  215-16). 

2  Drew  Pearson  in  Washington  Post,  9  August,  Emanuel  Celler  in  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
12  August  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  August  1943. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1533;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  has  been  questioned  on  grounds 
of  general  probability. 

4  Ibid.  p.  1534;  cf.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  New  York  Times,  24  August  1943,  despatch  from  Ankara. 
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state’s  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  placed  a  premium  on  lobbying  by 
pressure-groups.  As  was  subsequently  explained, 

New  York  is  entitled  to  47  electoral  votes,  while  only  266  electoral  votes  are 
necessary  to  elect  a  President.  Whether  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  goes 
to  one  party  or  another  (and  that  may  be  by  relatively  few  votes  in  a  population 
of  over  1 3  million)  will  make  a  difference  of  94  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  so 
that  it  may  be  readily  understood  why  a  presidential  contest  may  hinge  on  the 
political  struggle  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  large 
States  of  Pennsylvania  (36  electoral  votes),  Illinois  (27),  or  Ohio  (23).  Only 
once  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  was  a  President  elected  who 
failed  to  carry  the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  . 

Now,  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  populous  States  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Jersey  are  normally  ‘doubtful’,  i.e.  they  may  swing  to  one 
party  or  another  by  a  mere  few  thousand  votes  in  a  close  election.  Perhaps 
90%  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  United  States  is  concentrated  in  these 
doubtful  States  besides  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  less  doubtful 
politically.1 

As  the  election  was  expected  to  be  a  close  one,  neither  party  could  afford 
to  risk  allowing  the  Jewish  vote  to  be  swung  to  its  opponents  by  the 
powerful  Zionist  pressure-group;  and  on  1  February  1944  both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  confronted  by  resolutions,  sponsored  by  members  of 
both  parties,  which,  after  recalling  a  Congressional  resolution  of  1922  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  National  Home,  &c., 
continued: 

Whereas  the  ruthless  persecution  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  Jewish  homeland  as  a  haven  for  the  large  numbers 
who  have  become  homeless  as  a  result  of  this  persecution:  Therefore  be  it 
resolved,  that  the  United  States  shall  use  its  good  offices  and  take  appropriate 
measures  to  the  end  that  the  doors  of  Palestine  shall  be  opened  for  free  entry  of 
Jews  into  that  country,  and  that  there  shall  be  full  opportunity  for  colonization 
so  that  the  Jewish  people  may  ultimately  reconstitute  Palestine  as  a  free  and 
democratic  Jewish  commonwealth.2 

Before  the  resolution  was  debated,  a  report  was  spread  that  Churchill 
had  intimated  to  Zionist  leaders  that  he  would  welcome  Congress’s 
endorsement  of  their  aspirations.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  on  4  February  as  follows: 

Across  a  Washington  luncheon-table  to-day  Dr.  Abba  Hillel  Silver  revealed  to 

1  Judge  Bernard  A.  Rosenblatt  in  Zionist  Review,  29  November  1946,  p.  3. 

2  Congressional  Record,  1  February  1944,  p.  963.  Already  on  4  December  1942  sixty-two 
Senators  and  181  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (respectively  65  and  42  per  cent,  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  two  Houses)  had  submitted  to  the  President  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  a  ‘Jewish  national  homeland’,  which  stated:  ‘Our  Government  may  be  assured  that  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  traditional  American  policy  in  favor  of  so  just  a  cause,  it  can  rely  upon  our  individual 
support  and  the  approbation  of  the  American  people’  {New  York  Times,  5  December  1 942) . 
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capital  reporters  that  Churchill  a  few  days  ago  told  the  Zionist  leader,  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann,  that  he  considers  himself  to  be  the  ‘political  heir  of  Lord 
Balfour’  .  .  .  and  personally  rejects  the  famed  British  White  Paper  of  May  1939. 
But  Churchill  wants  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Congress  before  he  moves 
against  his  British  opponents  on  this  dangerous  battleground  with  all  its  political 
land-mines  of  religious  and  racial  bigotry,  timidity,  and  the  ancient  view  of 
empire. 

Public  hearings  on  the  resolution  were  held  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  8  to  14  February;  but 
on  the  23rd  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  State  Department  gave  evidence  before 
a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  on  4  March 
it  was  announced  that  he  had  asked  the  Senate  to  postpone  action  for 
military  reasons.1  To  offset  this,  Roosevelt  on  9  March  received  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  American  Zionist  Emergency  Council,  Rabbis  Stephen 
Wise  and  Abba  Hillel  Silver  (neither  of  them  native-born  Americans),  who 
afterwards  made  the  following  statement : 

The  President  has  authorized  us  to  say  that  the  American  Government  has  never 
given  its  approval  to  the  White  Paper  of  1939.  The  President  is  happy  that  the 
doors  of  Palestine  are  to-day  open  to  Jewish  refugees,  and  that  when  future 
decisions  are  reached,  full  justice  will  be  done  to  those  who  seek  a  Jewish 
national  home,  for  which  our  Government  and  the  American  people  have 
always  had  the  deepest  sympathy  and  to-day  more  than  ever  in  view  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeless  Jewish  refugees.2 

As  the  Arab  Governments  had  protested  against  the  resolutions  before 
Congress  and  now  inquired  about  the  President’s  statement  to  the  two 
Zionist  leaders,  the  State  Department  instructed  its  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Middle  East  to  point  out  that  the  President’s  statement  had 
mentioned  a  Jewish  national  home,  rather  than  the  ‘Jewish  common¬ 
wealth’  of  the  Congressional  resolutions ;  and  that  ‘although  the  American 
Government,  it  was  true,  had  never  approved  the  White  Paper,  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  also  true,  had  never  taken  a  position  relative  to  it’.  It  was  the 
Government’s  view  that  the  basic  situation  of  Palestine  should  not  be 
changed  without  full  consultation  with  both  Jews  and  Arabs.  ‘In  general 
the  President  at  times  talked  both  ways  to  Zionists  and  Arabs,  besieged 
as  he  was  by  each  camp.  Rabbis  Wise  and  Silver  believed  that  the  Presi- 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  24  February,  New  York  Times,  5  March  1944;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1534-6. 

2  New  York  Times,  1  o  March  1 944.  The  British  Colonial  Secretary  had  announced  in  answer 
to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  10  November  1943  that,  as  owing  to  the  war  only 
some  44,000  Jews  had  entered  Palestine  out  of  the  75,000  authorized  by  the  White  Paper,  the 
Government  had  decided  that  the  closing  date  of  31  March  1944  laid  down  by  the  White  Paper 
for  the  admission  of  the  remainder  should  not  apply  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  393,  coll.  1 151-2). 
It  was  some  months  before  this  concession  was  appreciated  in  the  United  States;  cf.  Hull: 
Memoirs,  ii.  1534. 
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dent  had  made  pledges  to  them.  The  State  Department  made  no  pledges.’1 

On  24  April  the  National  Executive  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  whose 
policy  on  Palestine  had  been  Zionist  since  the  First  World  War  (except 
when  in  office,  1 930-1),  published  its  report,  to  be  presented  to  the  1944 
annual  conference.  It  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

Palestine 

Here  we  have  halted  half  way,  irresolute  between  conflicting  policies.  But  there 
is  surely  neither  hope  nor  meaning  in  a  ‘Jewish  National  Home’,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  let  Jews,  if  they  wish,  enter  this  tiny  land  in  such  numbers  as  to 
become  a  majority.  There  was  a  strong  case  for  this  before  the  War.  There  is  an 
irresistible  case  now,  after  the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  the  cold  and  calculated 
German  Nazi  plan  to  kill  all  Jews  in  Europe.  Here,  too,  in  Palestine  surely  is 
a  case,  on  human  grounds  and  to  promote  a  stable  settlement,  for  transfer  of 
population.  Let  the  Arabs  be  encouraged  to  move  out,  as  the  Jews  move  in. 
Let  them  be  compensated  handsomely  for  their  land  and  let  their  settlement 
elsewhere  be  carefully  organised  and  generously  financed.  The  Arabs  have 
many  wide  territories  of  their  own;  they  must  not  claim  to  exclude  the  Jews 
from  this  small  area  of  Palestine,  less  than  the  size  of  Wales.  Indeed,  we 
should  re-examine  also  the  possibility  of  extending  the  present  Palestinian 
boundaries,  by  agreement  with  Egypt,  Syria,  or  Transjordan.  Moreover,  we 
should  seek  to  win  the  full  sympathy  and  support  both  of  the  American  and 
Russian  Governments  for  the  execution  of  this  Palestinian  policy.2 

This  statement  aroused  much  comment  among  both  Jews  and  Arabs  in 
Palestine;  and  at  a  journalists’  conference  in  Tel  Aviv  Ben  Gurion  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Zionist  labour  movement  had  had  no  part  in  inspiring  it: 

The  Zionist  programme  for  colonization  was  not  bound  up  with  any  scheme  of 
transfer  of  Arab  population,  and  there  was  no  need  for  it;  although  it  was 
possible,  of  course,  that  Iraq  and  Syria  would  require,  on  political  and  economic 
grounds,  an  additional  population,  and  that  they  would  be  interested  in  en¬ 
couraging  a  transfer  of  Arabs  from  Palestine.  It  remained,  however,  a  funda¬ 
mental  Zionist  policy  that  Jewish  immigration  and  Jewish  colonization  must 
not  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Arabs.3 

In  their  apparent  readiness  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  elementary 
right  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  to  live  where  their  fathers  had  lived  for 
centuries — and  the  protection  of  their  ‘civil  rights’  had  been  assured  in 
both  the  Mandate  and  the  Balfour  Declaration  itself — and  their  blindness 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1535-6. 

2  The  International  Post-War  Settlement  (London,  Transport  House,  1944),  p.  7. 

3  ha-Mashqif,  1 1  May  1944;  but  cf.  Weizmann  (p.  244,  above) :  ‘If  any  Arabs  do  not  wish  to 
remain  in  a  Jewish  State,  every  facility  will  be  given  to  them  to  transfer  to  one  of  the  many  and 
vast  Arab  countries.’  Before  his  break  with  political  Zionism  in  1905  Israel  Zangwill  had 
proposed  the  transfer  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  to  ‘the  vast  region  east  of  the  Jordan’,  according  to 
Frank  E.  Manuel:  The  Realities  of  American-Palestine  Relations  (Washington,  Public  Affairs  Press, 
1949),  p.  193. 
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to  the  views  of  the  rest  of  the  politically  conscious  Arab  world,  the  men 
who  were  to  become  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  little  more  than  a 
year’s  time  betrayed  a  surprising  lack  of  grasp  of  the  political  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  as  a  whole.  They  were  swayed,  no  doubt,  by  the  eloquence 
and  tenacity  of  the  many  talented  Jews  who  belonged  to  their  party.  The 
same  development  was  to  be  seen  in  both  the  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  election  ‘platform’  of  the  Republican  Party 
(which  had  also  been  in  the  political  wilderness)  contained  the  following 
‘plank’  at  its  June  convention: 

In  order  to  give  refuge  to  millions  of  distressed  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
driven  from  their  homes  by  tyranny,  we  call  for  the  opening  of  Palestine  to 
their  unrestricted  immigration  and  land-ownership,  so  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  full  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  and  the 
resolution  of  a  Republican  Congress  in  1922,  Palestine  may  be  constituted  as  a 
free  and  democratic  commonwealth.  We  condemn  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
insist  that  the  Mandatory  of  Palestine  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  of  the  Mandate  while  he  pretends  to  support  them.1 

The  State  Department  was  reported  to  have  regarded  this  manifesto  as 
irresponsible  and  unconstructive;2  but  the  Democrats  found  it  necessary  to 
follow  suit,  and  their  election  programme,  adopted  on  20  J uly,  likewise  said : 
‘We  favour  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  unrestricted  Jewish  immigration 
and  colonization,  and  such  a  policy  as  to  result  in  the  establishment  there 
of  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  commonwealth.’3  As  the  'Iraqi  Govern¬ 
ment  immediately  expressed  their  deep  concern,  Cordell  Hull  on  26  July 
sent  the  President  a  memorandum  saying  that  ‘it  would  be  advisable  for 
leaders  of  both  parties  to  refrain  from  making  statements  on  Palestine 
during  the  campaign  that  might  tend  to  arouse  the  Arabs  or  upset  the 
precarious  balance  offerees  in  Palestine  itself’.4  Nevertheless,  on  12  Octo¬ 
ber,  after  an  interview  with  Rabbi  Silver  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  Governor  Dewey  of  New  York  State  ‘heartily  endorsed’  the 
Palestine  plank  of  his  party’s  platform  and  repeated  that  he  was  ‘for  the 
reconstitution  of  Palestine  as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  commonwealth 
in  accordance  with  the  Balfour  Declaration  [mV]’.5  On  the  same  day  the 

1  Text  in  The  Times,  30  June  1944. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  June  1944.  3  The  Times,  22  July  1944. 

4  In  retrospect,  Hull  wrote:  ‘Our  policy  toward  Palestine  was  one  of  constantly  being  on 
the  alert  to  prevent  that  explosive  area  from  touching  the  match  to  the  powder  train  of  the  Near 
East.  .  .  .  The  strategic  Near  East  continued  to  furnish  the  British  and  ourselves  with  much 
needed  oil  and  to  serve  as  the  southern  gateway  for  supplies  to  Russia  without  requiring  the 
dispatch  of  any  troops  to  that  area  from  the  vital  combat  zones  in  Europe  and  Africa.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  serious  consequences  to  the  United  Nations  cause  that  might  have  followed  from 
any  diversion  of  Allied  troops  to  the  Near  East  because  of  Palestine  when  the  British  were  thrown 
back  to  El  Alamein  or  when  we  and  the  British  were  grappling  with  the  Germans  in  North 
Africa.  The  effect  of  such  German  machinations  as  led  to  the  uprising  in  Iraq  and  the  British 
and  Free  French  invasion  of  Syria  would  have  been  multiplied  had  fighting  broken  out  between 
Jews  and  Arabs’  ( Memoirs ,  ii.  1537).  5  New  York  Times,  13  October  1944. 
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Republican  senator  Taft  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Stimson,  asking 
whether  the  reasons  still  existed  which  had  caused  his  Department  to 
oppose  the  joint  Congressional  resolution  on  Palestine  in  February. 
Stimson  replied  on  the  following  day: 

I  find  that  there  is  still  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  officers  in  my  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution  would  interfere  with  our  military 
effort.  However,  I  do  feel  that  the  military  considerations  which  led  to  my 
previous  action  in  opposing  the  passage  of  this  resolution  are  not  as  strong  a 
factor  now  as  they  were  then.  In  my  judgment,  political  considerations  now 
outweigh  the  military,  and  the  issue  should  be  determined  upon  the  political 
rather  than  the  military  basis.1 

The  Democrats  were  ‘out  on  a  limb’;  and  on  15  October,  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America,2  a  letter  from  Roosevelt 
was  read,  quoting  the  Palestine  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform  and 
adding: 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  find  appropriate  ways  and  means  of  effectuating  this 
policy  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  know  how  long  and  ardently  the  Jewish  people 
have  worked  and  prayed  for  the  establishment  of  Palestine  as  a  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Jewish  Commonwealth.  I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people  give 
their  support  to  this  aim,  and  if  re-elected  I  shall  help  to  bring  about  its  realisa¬ 
tion.3 

The  very  fact  that  Palestine  was  being  discussed  in  Allied  circles  (as 
Shertok  wrote  in  the  August  issue  of  the  New  York  Jewish  Frontier )  proved 
that  the  foundations  of  the  White  Paper  were  shaken,  though  it  was  far 
from  having  been  abandoned. 

Compromise  with  the  Arabs  was  not  practicable,  for  ‘the  maximum  that  the 
Arabs  are  prepared  to  offer  is  very  far  from  the  minimum  upon  which  we  are 
forced  to  stand’.4  The  centre  of  gravity  of  Zionist  political  efforts  must  be  sought 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  October  1944. 

2  This  ‘consisted  largely  of  middle-class  Jews  whose  support  of  Zionism  was  an  emotional 
impulse  without  any  ideological  basis  in  religion,  economics,  or  politics.  The  intransigence  of  its 
position  was  therefore  hard  to  understand,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  very  few  American 
“general”  Zionists  ever  intended  to  live  in  Palestine  personally.  .  .  .  Their  attitude  was  perhaps 
the  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  sense  of  frustration  they  felt  at  their  helplessness  in  the 
face  of  the  great  extermination  of  Jews  in  Europe’,  according  to  Sidney  Hertzberg:  ‘The  Month 
in  History’,  Commentary,  October  1946,  p.  349. 

3  Zionist  Review,  20  October  1944,  p.  1. 

4  This  judgement  was  exemplified  by  the  controversy  which  now  arose  over  the  mayoralty  of 
Jerusalem  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  a  Muslim,  with  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  deputy  and 
a  Council  of  six  Jews  and  six  Arabs,  elected  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Ordinance  of  1 934. 
The  Jews  now  had  an  absolute  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Municipal  Area: 

Estimated  Population 


Jews 

92T43 

61 

per  cent. 

Muslims 

32,039 

21 

33 

Christians 

27,849 

18 

33 

152,031 
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elsewhere,  ‘in  the  area  between  us  and  the  Great  Powers.  .  .  .  The  essential 
point  at  issue  is  whether  the  decision  is  to  be  a  British  one  or  an  international 
one.  ...  It  is  our  duty  to  insist  on  the  international  character  of  our  demands, 
and  to  work  for  them  by  approaching  every  Power  that  is  concerned  with  the 
question  .  .  .  particularly  the  Big  Three.’ 

However,  Shertok  concluded  with  the  remark  that  ‘reality  brought  Zionists 
back  to  Great  Britain  as  the  pivot  of  their  political  efforts’.  A  decision 
to  transfer  a  Jewish  battalion  of  the  Palestine  Regiment  for  duty  outside 
Palestine  had  caused  some  agitation  in  July  arid  August  1943,  probably 
because  it  coincided  with  the  investigations  leading  to  the  arms  trials 
and  was  therefore  construed  by  the  Jewish  press  as  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  weaken  the  Jewish  armed  forces  in  the  country.1  On  26  November, 
however,  the  Jewish  Agency  requested  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  to  create  a  Jewish  military  formation  in  time  to  play  its 
part  in  the  invasion  and  liberation  of  Europe;2  and  in  the  following  April 
fifty-three  British  M.P.s  of  all  parties  tabled  a  motion  in  the  Commons, 
asking  for  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  Jewish  army  under  British  or  United 
Nations  command.  On  4  July  Lord  Strabolgi,  as  spokesman  for  this 
group,  introduced  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  began  by  saying 
that  ‘this  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  Palestine  or  with  the  politics  of 
Palestine’,  and  stated  that  its  object  was  to  recruit  stateless  and  refugee 
Jews  and  those  of  neutral  countries;  but  later  in  his  speech  he  said : 

As  to  the  numbers  concerned,  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  of  military 
age  .  .  .  including  the  untouched  reservoir  of  man-power  in  Palestine,  is  between 
100,000  and  150,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  ten  divisions  ....  Palestinian  Jews  who 
form  separate  battalions  and  are  now  serving  in  Italy  .  .  .  could  be  in¬ 
creased  and  .  .  .  formed  into  divisions. 

and  claimed  the  appointment  as  of  right.  The  Muslims,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  as  binding 
precedents  the  succession  of  Muslim  mayors  since  the  formation  of  the  municipality  under  the 
Ottoman  Municipal  Law  of  1877,  and  of  Muslim  authority  (with  the  exception  of  the  Crusader 
control  from  1 099  to  1 1 87)  since  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Muslims  in  a.d.  638.  On  2 1  March 
1945,  therefore,  the  High  Commissioner  (Lord  Gort),  with  the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  instructed  the  District  Commissioner  to  invite  the  Council  to  agree  to  the  mayoralty 
rotating  annually  between  Muslims,  Jews,  and  Christians  (the  last  not  necessarily  being  a  Pales¬ 
tinian).  In  a  protest  against  ‘this  new  infringement  of  the  White  Paper’  the  Palestine  Arab 
(Husain!)  party  ordered  a  one-day  general  strike  on  24  March.  The  Jewish  councillors  on  the 
23rd  suggested  to  the  District  Commissioner  that  the  first  mayor  should  be  a  Jew  and  that  the 
term  of  office  should  be  lengthened,  since  an  annual  rotation  would  cramp  initiative  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Press  polemics  from  both  sides  continued,  and  the  Arab  councillors  absented  themselves 
from  all  meetings  after  21  March.  Their  action,  maintained  for  three  months,  disqualified  them 
from  membership  and  left  the  Council  without  a  quorum,  under  the  terms  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Ordinance.  On  1 1  July,  therefore,  the  District  Commissioner  was  authorized, 
under  the  same  ordinance,  to  place  the  municipality  under  a  commission  of  six  British  officials ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Chief  Justice  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  local  administration  of 
Jerusalem  and  make  recommendations  ( Survey  of  Palestine,  ii.  933-8). 

1  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  68;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  pp.  171-2,  and  Despatch  ii,  para.  324. 

2  Answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1  July  1947,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  439, 
col.  1 127. 
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In  reply  the  Under-Secretary  for  War  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  equip¬ 
ping  so  large  a  potential  force  in  time,  but  added : 

Whether  the  organization  of  a  smaller  specifically  Jewish  formation — for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  brigade  or  a  brigade  group — would  be  practicable,  I  cannot  say  to-day. 
But  I  can  say  that  the  possibility  is  being  very  carefully  studied.1 

On  20  September  the  War  Office  announced: 

The  Government  have  decided  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
.  .  .  that  a  Jewish  Brigade  Group  should  be  formed  to  take  part  in  active  opera¬ 
tions.  The  infantry  brigade  will  be  based  on  the  Jewish  battalions  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Regiment,  and  the  necessary  concentration  for  training  is  now  taking  place 
before  dispatch  to  a  theatre  of  war.  Supporting  and  ancillary  units  to  complete 
the  group,  based  on  existing  Palestinian  units,  are  being  prepared,  and  will 
join  the  infantry  brigade  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  details  of  the  scheme  are 
being  discussed  with  the  Jewish  Agency,  which  has  been  invited  to  cooperate 
in  its  realization.2 

The  Palestine  Post  of  22  September  commented: 

The  Jewish  soldiers  from  Palestine  will  ...  go  into  battle  not  only  for  the  present 
Yishuv  of  over  half-a-million,  but  also  for  its  future.  .  .  .  And  the  Jewish 
Brigade  has  greater  meaning  than  this.  It  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  Jews 
are  one  of  the  United  Nations,  proportionately  equal  with  the  others  in  responsi¬ 
bilities  and,  by  the  same  token,  equal  with  them  in  right  of  being. 

The  British  Government’s  approval  of  the  formation  of  the  Jewish 
Brigade  came  only  just  in  the  nick  of  time  for  the  Jewish  Agency:  for,  after 
the  escape  of  twenty  members  of  the  Jewish  terrorist  Stern  Group  from  a 
detention  camp  on  the  night  of  31  October/ 1  November  1943,  this  Group 
had  come  to  an  arrangement  with  their  parent  illegal  body,  the  Irgun 
Zvai  Leumi,  from  which  they  had  split  early  in  1940  when  the  Irgun  had 
decided  to  cease  its  illegal  activities  for  the  duration  of  the  war.3  The  two 
organizations  had  now  initiated  a  new  campaign  of  terrorism  against  the 
police  and  government  officials  and  property,4  which  the  Agency  and 
Haganah  leaders  found  inconvenient  because  they  were  still  hopeful  of 
obtaining  a  generous  partition  plan,  either  from  Churchill’s  Government 
or  from  the  British  Labour  Party,  in  whose  forthcoming  electoral  success 
and  commitment  to  the  Zionist  cause  they  are  said  to  have  expressed 
confidence.  Their  pressure  on  the  Irgun  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 

1  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  132,  coll.  636-45;  cf.  New  York  Times,  21  March,  Daily  Telegraph, 
21  April  1944.  2  The  Times,  20  September  1944. 

3  Cf.  Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  71-72;  ii.  604-5;  Hurewitz:  Struggle  for  Palestine,  pp.  126-7,  164-6, 
198-9.  For  the  Zionist  innuendo  that  the  police  connived  at  the  escape  of  terrorists  (as  the 
Israeli  authorities  did  after  the  murder  of  Count  Bernadotte  in  1948)  cf.  Trevor:  Under  the  White 
Paper,  pp.  124-5. 

4  The  Colonial  Secretary  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  18  October  1944  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  terrorists  had  killed  ten  British,  three  Arab,  and  two  Jewish  police 
(H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  403,  col.  2397). 
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1944  to  abandon  its  terrorist  attacks  on  the  British  was,  however,  resisted 
by  the  Irgun.1  On  8  August  the  Stern  Group  made  a  determined  attempt 
to  ambush  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Harold  MacMichael,  whose  tenure 
of  office  was  about  to  end,  and  seriously  wounded  his  A.D.C.  and  driver.2 
On  29  September,  two  days  after  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  attacks  on  four  police 
stations,  a  senior  British  C.I.D.  officer  was  shot  dead  in  a  Jerusalem  street 
in  broad  daylight  by  two  assassins  who  escaped  in  a  taxi.3  On  10  October 
the  following  official  announcement  was  issued : 

Palestine,  through  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  and  allied 
forces,  enjoyed  for  five  years  virtual  immunity  from  the  horrors  of  war  which 
have  caused  such  unspeakable  suffering  elsewhere.  Since  early  in  1 944  Palestine, 
however,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  series  of  outrages,  crimes  of  violence  by  Jewish 
terrorists  acting  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  bringing  about  by  force 
developments  favourable  to  the  realization  of  their  political  aims.  .  .  . 

These  events  were  proceeding  side  by  side  with  the  bitterest  phase  of  the 
critical  fight  between  the  United  Nations  and  Nazi  Germany — the  cruellest, 
most  implacable,  and  most  ruthless  persecutor  that  the  long  history  of  Jewry 
has  ever  known.  Criminals  in  Palestine,  with  their  active  and  passive  sym¬ 
pathizers,  are  directly  impeding  the  war  effort  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  playing 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  struggle  against  Hitler.  They  are  assisting  the  enemy. 
These  facts  cannot  be  overlooked  by  public  opinion  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  .  .  . 

The  Officer  Administering  the  Government  of  Palestine  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Middle  Eastern  Forces,  call  upon  the  Jewish  community  as  a  whole  to 
do  their  utmost  to  assist  the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  eradicating  this  evil  thing 

1  The  only  authority  for  these  negotiations  is  the  Irgun  leader  Menachem  Begin  {The  Revolt 
(London,  W.  H.  Allen,  [1951]),  pp.  135-43).  The  Haganah  spokesmen  were  its  leader,  Eliahu 
Golomb,  and  the  young  Dr.  Moshe  Sneh  who  was  soon  to  succeed  to  the  leadership  after 
Golomb’s  death.  Both  Begin  and  Sneh  had  arrived  in  Palestine  from  Poland  only  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war. 

1  According  to  an  official  communique,  seven  men  were  seen  running  from  the  spot  and 
entering  the  Jewish  settlement  of  Givat  Sha'ul.  This  was  later  confirmed  by  police  dogs  following 
their  scent.  The  police  cordoned  the  settlement  immediately,  but  no  one  there  volunteered  or 
gave  any  useful  information  {Manchester  Guardian,  1 1  August  1944;  cf.  an  answer  to  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  27  September  1944,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  403,  coll.  206-7).  A  collective  fine  of  £500  was  imposed  on  the  settlement  for  failing  to  assist 
the  police. 

3  The  Jewish  Labour  Party  newspaper  Davar  stated  in  an  editorial:  ‘The  Yishuv  has  not  the 
means  at  its  disposal  to  put  an  end  to  this  lunacy,  but  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  failure 
of  the  authorities  to  liquidate  this  small  gang.’  After  pointing  out  that  ‘these  crimes  bring 
calamity  upon  Jewish  Palestine’  and  give  ‘our  enemies  a  weapon  against  us’,  it  stated  that  all  the 
Jewish  community  could  do  was  to  ‘condemn  and  isolate  the  criminals,  and  assist  the  authorities 
in  fighting  them’.  It  advised  the  Administration  ‘to  test  the  efficiency  of  its  own  institutions’  and 
to  ascertain  the  failure  of  the  police  to  apprehend  the  criminals,  ‘rather  than  cast  blame  and 
suspicion  on  the  Jewish  community’  (quoted  by  Zionist  Review,  6  October  1944,  p.  1). 

At  a  conference  of  the  Mizrahi  (religious  Zionist)  party  in  May  Rabbi  Fishman  (later 
Maimon)  was  reported,  in  Ha-Mashqif,  22-24  May  1944,  to  have  criticized  the  official  Zionist 
attitude  of  apology  with  regard  to  terrorism,  saying  that  such  a  phenomenon  was  common  to 
all  nations  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  protest  too  much,  particularly  when  it  was  the 
result  of  despair;  he  had  told  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  these  were  his  views. 
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within  their  midst.  Verbal  condemnation  of  the  outrages  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  Press  may  have  its  effect,  but  is  not  in  itself  enough :  what  is  required  is 
actual  collaboration  with  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  especially  the  giving  of  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  apprehension  of  the  assassins  and  their  accomplices. 

Accordingly  His  Excellency  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  now  call  upon 
the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine,  their  leaders  and  representative  bodies,  to 
recognize  and  discharge  their  responsibilities  and  not  to  allow  the  good  name  of 
the  Yishuv  to  be  prejudiced  by  acts  which  can  only  bring  shame  and  dishonour 
to  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole.1 

The  reaction  of  the  Zionist  Review  to  this  announcement  may  be  taken  as 
characteristic : 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  .  .  .  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Yishuv 
has  expressed  horror  and  indignation  at  the  terrorist  acts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  any  further  help  in  stamping  out  the  evil  is  wanted  by  the  autho¬ 
rities,  it  will  be  given. 

The  Palestine  Administration  has  proved  highly  inefficient  in  maintaining 
law  and  order.  This  was  demonstrated  during  the  Arab  riots  of  1936-9  .  .  .  and 
is  again  being  shown  in  relation  to  the  small  gang  of  Jewish  terrorists.  In  the 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  fair  that  the  onus  of  stamping  out  the  criminals 
should  be  placed  on  the  Jewish  Community.  ...  It  may  be  useful  to  remind  the 
public  that,  while  the  Arab  leaders  organised  the  anti-British  and  anti-Jewish 
disturbances,  the  terrorists  are  a  small  group  which  stands  condemned  by  all 
responsible  circles  of  Palestine  Jewry.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  the  psycho¬ 
logical  atmosphere  in  Palestine  produced  by  the  systematic  appeasement  of 
the  Mufti  clique,  by  the  White  Paper,  such  events  as  the  Patria  and  Struma ,  the 
difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  Hitler’s  victims  reaching  the  shores  of  the  National 
Home,  and  the  tragedy  of  people  who  have  lost  millions  of  its  sons  and  daughters, 
many  of  whom  are  near  relations  of  Palestine  Jews.  While  all  these  facts  cannot 
serve  as  the  slightest  justification  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Revisionist 
clique  of  the  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi,  far-sighted  statesmanship  planning  the  future 
must  take  them  into  full  consideration.2 

On  23  October,  after  an  all-day  meeting  in  camera,  the  Vaad  Leumi  issued 
a  statement  that  all  parties  had  agreed  on  the  need  for  active,  systematic 
steps  for  combating  terrorism;  and  two  days  later  after  an  all-night  secret 
session  the  Inner  Zionist  Council  adopted  recommendations  from  the 
Agency  Executive  for  ‘drastic  preventive  measures,  if  the  terrorists  refused 
to  heed  appeals  to  desist’.  Both  meetings  also  protested,  however,  against 
the  British  official  statement  of  10  October  which,  they  complained,  sad¬ 
dled  the  Yishuv  and  the  Jewish  people  with  collective  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  terrorism  and  ignored  the  substantial  contribution  which  the 
Yishuv  was  making  to  the  war  effort.3  On  6  November  two  members  of 
the  Stern  Group  shot  dead  in  Cairo  the  British  Minister  Resident  in  the 


1  The  Times,  12  October  1944. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  and  26  October  1944. 


Zionist  Review,  13  October  1944,  p.  1. 
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Middle  East,  Lord  Moyne,  and  his  driver.1  On  the  following  day  Weiz- 
mann  wrote  to  Churchill: 

I  can  hardly  find  words  adequate  to  express  the  deep  moral  indignation  and 
horror  which  I  feel.  ...  I  know  that  these  feelings  are  shared  by  Jewry  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Whether  or  not  the  criminals  prove  to  be  Palestinian  Jews,  their 
act  illumines  the  abyss  to  which  terrorism  leads.  Political  crimes  of  this 
kind  are  an  especial  abomination  in  that  they  make  it  possible  to  implicate 
whole  communities  in  the  guilt  of  a  few.  I  can  assure  you  that  Palestine  Jewry 
will,  as  its  representative  bodies  have  declared,  go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  power 
to  cut  out,  root  and  branch,  this  evil  from  its  midst; 

and  four  years  later  he  commented : 

The  harm  done  our  cause  by  the  assassination  of  Lord  Moyne,  and  by  the 
whole  terror — this  apart  from  the  profound  moral  deterioration  involved — was 
not  in  changing  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government,  but  rather  in  providing 
our  enemies  with  a  convenient  excuse,  and  in  helping  to  justify  their  course 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.2 

The  Zionist  Review  declared : 

The  Yishuv  in  Palestine  and  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  strongly  condemn  the 
crimes  of  the  small  band  of  terrorists.  In  the  course  of  a  special  statement  issued 
in  Jerusalem  this  week  the  Executive  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Vaad 
Leumi  have  called  upon  Palestine  Jewry  to  cast  out  the  members  of  this  ‘destruc¬ 
tive  band,  to  deprive  them  of  shelter,  resist  their  threats,  and  render  all  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  authorities’.  The  dastardly  acts  of  the  ‘Stern  Gang’  are  morally 

1  Both  Lord  Moyne,  as  Colonial  Secretary  (1941-2),  and  Sir  Harold  MacMichael  had  become 
obnoxious  to  the  extreme  Zionists  on  account  of  their  allegedly  pro- Arab  attitudes ;  cf.  E.  Keith- 
Roach:  ‘Palestine:  Into  War  but  not  into  Battle’,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Central  Asian  Society,  April 
1946,  xxxiii.  142,  147-8.  A  Stern  Group  handbill  circulated  at  Tel  Aviv  on  16  November  1944 
accused  Moyne  of  being  ‘the  arch-enemy  of  the  Jewish  people’s  aspirations  for  freedom  in  their 
country’,  and  declared  inter  alia  that  he  had  ‘tried,  as  British  Minister  in  Cairo,  to  incite  the  Arab 
population  into  an  attack  on  the  Jewish  population,  in  order  to  justify  the  hostile  British  policy.  .  .  . 
The  agents  of  Lord  Moyne  began  the  distribution  of  arms  among  the  Arabs  so  that  the  latter  may 
attack  the  Jews.’  Koestler  states  ( Promise  and  Fulfilment,  pp.  60-61)  that  when  in  November  1940 
Jewish  extremists  blew  up  the  Patria,  which  was  about  to  be  used  to  deport  illegal  immigrants, 
one  of  Moyne’s  murderers,  then  a  boy,  ‘saw  through  his  field-glasses  the  corpses  floating  in  the 
water,  and  women  without  arms  or  heads  being  dragged  into  boats  by  fish  hooks’.  Gerold  Frank 
did  not  mention  this  extenuating  circumstance  in  his  ‘The  Moyne  Case:  a  Tragic  History’ 
{Commentary,  December  1945,  pp.  64-71),  and  it  has  the  flavour  of  aetiological  myth. 

The  ages  of  the  two  murderers  were  given  at  the  time  of  their  identification  as  25  and  23 
respectively;  Frank  (loc.  cit.)  gave  them  as  22  and  18,  while  according  to  Koestler  {Promise  and 
Fulfilment,  p.  94)  they  were  both  under  20.  The  Zionists  regularly  understated  the  ages  of  youth¬ 
ful  terrorists  in  the  hope  that  they  might  escape  the  full  penalty  of  their  crimes.  In  the  case  of 
one  terrorist  whose  army  attestation  form  showed  him  to  be  23  while  a  British  army  radiologist 
stated  him  to  be  certainly  over  21  and  possibly  23  to  25,  the  defence  sought  to  establish  that  the 
accused  was  only  17J,  producing  a  birth  certificate  and  the  certificate  of  a  Jewish  radiologist. 
However,  the  birth  had  been  registered  for  the  first  time  on  the  previous  day  only,  and  the  radio¬ 
logist  did  not  answer  a  summons  to  attend  the  court  on  account  of  illness ;  and  when  the  register 
of  the  hospital  where  the  accused  purported  to  have  been  born  was  called  as  evidence,  it  was 
stated  that  the  relevant  section  had  disappeared  {Palestine  Post,  2  April  1 947) . 

2  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error,  pp.  437-8. 
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indefensible  and  politically  crazy.  Murder  is  alien  to  the  high  teachings  of 
Judaism.  ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill’  is  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are 
among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Jewish  moral  behaviour.  The  great  Jewish 
tragedy  in  Europe  and  the  policy  of  the  White  Paper  have  created  an  atmosphere 
of  depression  in  the  Yishuv.  A  small  number  of  desperate  youngsters  have  gone 
mad;  these  lunatics  want  to  emulate  the  Arab  terror  of  1936-39.  .  .  . 

We  believe  in  the  common  sense  of  the  British  people.  We  trust  they  will  try 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  problems  of  Jewry  and  Palestine  before  rushing  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  our  enemies.  The  Jewish  people  have  drunk  enough  from 
the  cup  of  bitterness  in  this  war.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  add  to  their  moral 
suffering  by  attempting  to  prejudice  the  future  through  the  criminal  acts  of 
a  small  gang  which  have  put  themselves  by  their  deeds  outside  the  House  of 
Israel.1 

These  statements  give  the  impression  of  an  understandable  embarrass¬ 
ment,  of  a  natural  desire  for  self-exculpation ;  but,  above  all,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  insincerity  of  the  Zionist  Review's  arid  didacticism,2  and  by  the  im¬ 
plicit  demonstration  that  for  these  ‘British’  Zionists  whatever  citizenship 
they  happened  to  be  making  use  of  at  the  moment  was  as  mere  a  matter 
of  external  convenience  as  their  use  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.3  In  fact, 
the  Jews’  originally  self-imposed  isolation  from  the  goy  for  fear  of  ritual 
contamination4  had  become  an  obsession  with  the  convinced  Zionists, 
‘this  race  of  eternal  victims  with  its  flayed  skin  and  exposed  nerves’5  from 
the  blows  of  the  neo-barbarian  nationalism  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
especially  in  its  hellish  climax,  the  Nazi  terror. 

For  the  next  half-year  the  Jewish  Agency  collaborated  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  campaign  against  the  terrorists,  of  whom  279  were  deported 


1  Zionist  Review,  10  November  1944,  p.  1. 

2  Cf.  the  liberal  ha-Aretz  ( 1 7  November  1 944) :  ‘If  we  persist  in  these  pompous  phrases  we  shall 
do  wrong,  and  it  were  better  that  we  held  our  peace’;  no  warning  voice,  it  added,  had  been 
heard  from  the  teachers,  normally  vocal  enough  on  political  issues,  or  from  the  Association  of 
Hebrew  Writers,  or  from  the  rabbis. 

3  Cf.  Karl  Baum:  ‘Zionism,  Diaspora  and  Israel’,  Zionist  Review,  13  July  1951,  p.  10:  ‘The 
Zionist  Movement  must  continue  to  aim  at  the  liquidation  of  the  Diaspora  and  must  prepare  the 
Jewish  people  for  this  process,  step  by  step.  ...  At  the  same  time,  the  World  Zionist  Organisation 
must  realise  that  it  cannot  simultaneously  fight  for  and  preach  the  liquidation  of  the  Diaspora 
and  include  in  its  programme  the  defence  of  Jewish  rights,  the  battle  against  discrimination. 
This  struggle  must  be  left  to  the  constructive  forces  which  the  World  Jewish  Congress  has 
mobilised  by  organising  Jewry  throughout  the  free  world.’  The  reality  of  the  charge  that 
Zionism  deliberately  accentuated  the  foreignness  of  Jews  in  the  countries  they  lived  in,  and 
divided  their  loyalties,  could  not  be  better  demonstrated;  but,  while  preparing  to  alienate  them 
with  one  hand,  it  characteristically  sought  to  ensure  their  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other. 

4  ‘The  self-immolation  of  the  ghettoes,  whose  walls  were  erected  as  much  by  their  own  jealous 
protection  of  religious  tradition  as  by  the  hostility  of  their  neighbours’  (Emanuel  Litvinoff,  ibid. 
30  December  1949,  p.  25). 

5  Koestler:  Promise  and  Fulfilment,  p.  ix.  The  criticism  of  this  passage  by  G.  L.  Arnold,  pseud. 
(‘A  Prophet  Abroad’,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  October  1949,  pp.  225-8),  minimized  the 
pathological  state  of  Zionism  after  1 933 ;  but  cf.  a  moving  article  entitled  ‘Soul-Erosion’  quoted 
from  the  Palestine  Post  in  the  writer’s  Short  History  of  the  Middle  East,  p.  223. 
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for  internment.1  Until  after  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a  lull  in  terrorist 
activity,  but  the  profound  estrangement  which  now  existed  between  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  Government  prevented  any  genuine  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  larger  issues.2  On  15  November  1944  Weizmann  arrived  in 
Palestine  on  a  sixteen-week  visit,  his  first  for  five  years,  and  exposed  his 
policy  in  frequent  public  and  private  speeches,  his  main  points  being: 
Post-war  immigration  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  per  year,  to  be  assisted 
by  UNRRA;  the  establishment  by  political  evolution  in  five  to  ten  years 
of  a  Jewish  Commonwealth,  with  equal  rights  for  the  Arabs  and  a  United 
Nations  guarantee;  the  need  for  good  relations  with  Britain;  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  take  part  in  the  economic  development  of  Palestine; 
and  warnings  against  terrorism  and  other  short  cuts  to  the  victory  of 
Zionism.  This  visit  was,  however,  too  brief  to  strengthen  the  moderates 
appreciably,  for  the  extremists  were  now  firmly  in  the  saddle.3  Shertok 
announced  that  the  Jewish  Agency  had  recently  presented  to  the  British 
Government  a  memorandum  stating  the  case  against  partition,  and  that 
its  immediate  demands  were  for  the  designation  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
State  and  the  transfer  to  the  Agency  of  the  control  of  immigration.  A 
joint  session  of  the  Jewish  Elected  Assembly  and  the  Inner  Zionist  Council 
on  6  December  overwhelmingly  voted  a  resolution  on  these  lines,4  the  only 
organized  opposition  coming  from  the  Left-wing  ha-Shomer  ha-Tzair 
party,  which  advocated  a  bi-national  socialist  state  but  commanded  only 
12  per  cent,  of  the  seats  in  the  Elected  Assembly.5 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States,  with  the  presidential  election  over, 
the  familiar  pro-Zionist  resolution  was  reintroduced  on  29  November  into 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  resolution  before  the 
Senate  committee  was  deferred,  and  it  was  later  reported  that  the  State 

1  See  Begin:  The  Revolt ,  pp.  145-8,  151.  This  eventual  collaboration  with  the  Government 
gave  rise  to  a  subsequent  but  quite  unfounded  Zionist  claim  that  ‘when  the  wicked  act  of 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Moyne  took  place,  it  was  the  Hagana  who  traced  the  culprits,  arrested 
them,  and  handed  them  over  to  justice’  (Sydney  Silverman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1  July  1 946, 
H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  424,  col.  1863;  on  this  point  see  also  Richard  Crossman,  New  Statesman  and 
Nation,  1 1  May  1946,  p.  331,  and  Palestine  Mission,  p.  241).  In  fact,  however,  the  two  murderers 
were  arrested  by  a  Sudanese  of  the  Cairo  City  Police  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  crime  (see 
Frank:  ‘The  Moyne  Case’,  loc.  cit.).  They  were  convicted  by  an  Egyptian  military  court  and 
hanged. 

2  Hurewitz:  Struggle  for  Palestine,  pp.  1 99-201 ;  cf.  Koestler:  Promise  and  Fulfilment,  pp.  94-98; 
Survey  of  Palestine,  i.  74-75. 

3  Hurewitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  206-7.  4  Text  in  Manchester  Guardian,  23  December  1944. 

5  The  elections  were  held  on  1  August  1 944,  by  proportional  representation  treating  the  entire 
community  as  an  electoral  unit,  which  benefited  the  well-organized  labour  parties  while  other 
parties  complained  of  ‘the  slavish  obedience  to  central  party  headquarters’.  Only  67  per  cent, 
of  the  electorate  went  to  the  poll,  faced  with  a  ‘bewildering  choice’  of  twenty-four  party-lists. 
Ben  Gurion’s  Mapai  party  duly  won  three  times  the  number  of  seats  of  its  closest  rival,  and  with 
37  per  cent,  of  the  Assembly  was  returned  in  a  dominating  position.  For  details  cf.  Hurewitz: 
Struggle  for  Palestine,  pp.  202-4. 
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Department  had  advised  the  leaders  of  the  American  Zionist  Emergency 
Council  not  to  press  it  until  a  more  auspicious  moment.  While  Rabbi 
Wise  and  his  supporters  were  ready  to  accept  this  advice,  Rabbi  Silver 
insisted  on  going  forward.  When  the  resolution  came  up  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  1 1  December,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  jr.,  personally  expressed  his  department’s  view  that  its  passage 
would  be  ‘unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  international  situa¬ 
tion’;  and  though  twelve  out  of  the  twenty  members  of  the  committee 
were  later  to  issue  a  joint  statement  of  their  personal  approval  of  the 
resolution,  it  was  decided  by  twelve  votes  to  eight  to  defer  it  until  the  next 
Congress.  When  after  this  set-back  the  American  Zionist  Emergency 
Council  met  on  20  December,  it  was  faced  with  Rabbi  Wise’s  resignation 
from  its  co-chairmanship,  on  the  ground  that  Rabbi  Silver,  the  other 
co-chairman,  ‘in  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  had  deliberately  and 
persistently  contravened  decisions  of  the  Council’.  A  pro- Wise  motion 
censuring  Silver  and  a  pro-Silver  motion  calling  for  the  resignation  of  all 
officers  to  permit  a  reorganization  both  failed  to  gain  acceptance,  and 
Rabbi  Silver  thereupon  resigned.1 

Zionists,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  now  set  their  hopes  on  the 
meeting  of  the  ‘Big  Three’  at  Yalta  (4-1 1  February  1945),  believing  that 
it  would  produce  some  common  statement  of  policy  on  the  future  of  the 
National  Home;  but  apparently  only  the  most  casual  reference  to  the 
subject  was  made  there.2  Then  followed  Roosevelt’s  meeting  with  Ibn 
Sa'ud  in  a  United  States  warship  moored  in  the  Suez  Canal.  He  still 
hoped,  it  is  said,  to  convince  the  King  of  the  ‘equity’  of  settling  the  dis¬ 
placed  European  Jews  in  Palestine,  but  afterwards  told  Stettinius 
that  he  must  have  a  conference  with  congressional  leaders  and  re-examine  our 
entire  policy  on  Palestine.  He  was  now  convinced,  he  added,  that  if  nature  took 
its  course  there  would  be  bloodshed  between  the  Arabs  and  Jews.  Some 
formula,  not  yet  discovered,  would  have  to  be  evolved  to  prevent  this  warfare, 
he  concluded.3 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  the  Zionists  when  on  Roosevelt’s  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton  he  told  Congress  on  1  March : 

Of  the  problems  of  Arabia,  I  learned  more  about  the  whole  problem,  the 
Muslim  problem,  the  Jewish  problem,  by  talking  with  Ibn  Saud  for  five 
minutes  than  I  could  have  learned  in  exchange  of  two  or  three  dozen  letters.4 

1  New  York  Times,  30  November,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  and  15  December,  New  York 
Times,  26  December  1944. 

2  Edward  Stettinius,  jr. :  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians:  the  Yalta  Conference  (London,  Cape,  1950), 
pp.  245-6. 

3  Ibid.  p.  256.  Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  admitted  to  Bernard  Baruch  that  he  had  found  Ibn 
Sa'ud  adamant  in  this  respect  (Elliott  Roosevelt:  As  He  Saw  It  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce,  1946),  p.  245). 

4  New  York  Times,  2  March  1945;  cf.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  27  February  1945, 
H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  408,  col.  1289. 
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A  statement  by  the  president  of  the  American  Zionist  Organization, 
published  on  9  March,  said  that  from  these  casual  references  Jews  should 
not  draw  conclusions  likely  to  throw  them  into  pessimism;  but  in  the  New 
York  Zionist  Der  Tog  of  10  March  a  rabbi  remarked:  ‘The  sense  of  shock 
and  bitter  disappointment  was  reflected  in  editorial  comment  and  private 
conversation.  The  Jews  were  overwhelmed  by  frustration,  humiliation, 
and  a  sense  of  defeat.’  On  the  12th  influential  Zionists  from  all  over  the 
United  States  were  reported  to  have  sent  a  telegram  demanding  the 
return  of  Rabbi  Silver  to  the  leadership  of  the  Zionist  Emergency  Council. 
An  editorial  in  Der  Tog  of  the  16th  declared  that  ‘the  recent  disaster’  made 
necessary  a  new  combination  of  forces;  and  it  was  probably  no  coincidence 
that  on  the  14th  the  Vaad  Leumi  in  Palestine  announced  the  self-imposi¬ 
tion  on  the  Yishuv  of  a  week’s  curfew  to  mourn  the  Jewish  victims  in 
Europe  and  to  express  their  appeal  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Palestine 
to  Jews  who  were  willing  and  able  to  settle  there.  On  16  March  this 
agitation  was  somewhat  appeased  when  Roosevelt  received  Rabbi  Stephen 
Wise;  an  official  statement  quoted  the  President  as  saying:  ‘I  made  my 
position  on  Zionism  clear  in  October.  That  position  I  have  not  changed, 
and  shall  continue  to  seek  to  bring  about  its  earliest  realization.’1  On 
5  April,  however,  seven  days  before  his  death,  Roosevelt  wrote  to  I  bn 
Sa'ud  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him  on  the  Palestine  problem: 

Your  Majesty  will  recall  that  on  previous  occasions  I  communicated  to  you 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Government  toward  Palestine  and  made  clear  our 
desire  that  no  decision  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  basic  situation  in  that  country 
without  full  consultation  with  both  Arabs  and  Jews. 

Your  Majesty  will  also  doubtless  recall  that  during  our  recent  conversation 
I  assured  you  that  I  would  take  no  action,  in  my  capacity  as  Chief  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  this  Government,  which  might  prove  hostile  to  the  Arab 
people. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  renew  to  Your  Majesty  the  assurances  which  you  have 
previously  received  regarding  the  attitude  of  my  Government  and  my  own,  as 
Chief  Executive,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Palestine  and  to  inform  you 
that  the  policy  of  this  Government  in  this  respect  is  unchanged.2 

In  view  of  Roosevelt’s  admission  to  Stettinius  after  his  meeting  with  Ibn 
Sa'ud,  Sumner  Welles  appears  to  be  far  from  the  truth  in  asserting  that 
the  President  had  not  diverged  in  the  slightest  from  his  previous  views  and 
that  his  subsequent  correspondence  with  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  ‘purely  formal’.3 
The  situation  has  been  summed  up  with  greater  objectivity  by  an  American 
Zionist  and  historian,  Frank  E.  Manuel: 

Roosevelt  was  confronted  by  the  same  world  maze  that  had  bewildered  Wilson, 

1  New  York  Times,  17  March  1945.  2  Ibid.  19  October  1945. 

3  Sumner  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1947),  p.  224;  We  Need 
Not  Fail,  p.  30. 
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and  despite  his  superior  perspicacity  he  too  was  at  once  a  pragmatist  and  an 
emotional  idealist  who  initiated  a  vast  complex  of  wildly  contradictory  move¬ 
ments.1  .  .  .  President  Truman,  as  well  as  any  man,  reflected  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  average  Americans.  He  was  subject  to  their  sentimentalities  and 
their  prejudices.  He  had  Jewish  friends.2  If  he  could  help  displaced  persons 
in  Europe  and  secure  the  existence  of  those  Jews  who  were  already  in  Palestine, 
he  would  intervene  on  their  behalf.  It  was  a  popular  idea.  The  people  wanted 
it,  and  it  was  a  right  thing  to  do.3 

As  early  as  25  April  Emanuel  Celler,  a  Democratic  representative  of  New 
York,  said  after  discussing  the  Zionist  question  with  the  new  President: 
‘He  will  not  deviate  one  iota  from  the  Palestine  plank  in  the  Democratic 
convention  which  he  and  I  helped  to  frame.’4 

So,  as  the  Nazi  war-machine  ground  to  a  standstill,  and  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  went  to  their  squalid  ends,  the  Zionist  movement  was  pushing 
impatiently  at  the  slowly  opening  door  to  the  post-war  world.  Politically, 
the  situation  had  changed  greatly  in  their  favour  since  1939.  Even  amid 
the  almost  universal  carnage  of  the  war,  the  appalling  holocaust  of  the 
millions  of  helpless  Jewish  victims  in  Europe  had  shocked  the  consciences 
of  decent  men  everywhere;  and  the  plea  that  the  survivors,  if  they  were 
to  have  any  chance  of  starting  life  anew,  must  be  removed  from  these 
scenes  of  horror  could  not  easily  be  gainsaid.  It  was  evident  that  the  shift 
of  world-power  from  Britain  to  the  United  States  had  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  present  war,  even  though  Britain’s  post-war  weakness 
and  dependence  on  the  United  States  were  still  not  visible  to  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  not  only  had  the  Jewish  community  with  its  consider¬ 
able  electoral  influence  been  solidly  organized  for  Zionism,  with  its  publi¬ 
city  agents  restlessly  spinning  their  web  of  inspired  rumour  and  intrigue,5 


1  Martin  Wight,  reviewing  The  White  House  Papers  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  vol.  2,  speaks  of  ‘the 
tragedy  of  Roosevelt,  striving  to  avoid  Wilson’s  mistakes  and  falling  into  bigger  and  more 
inevitable  ones  of  his  own’  ( International  Affairs,  July  1950,  xxvi.  402). 

2  Notably  Eddie  Jacobson,  Truman’s  ‘war-time  buddy  and  later  his  haberdashery  partner’ 
(James  G.  McDonald:  My  Alission  in  Israel  (London,  Gollancz,  1951),  p.  170;  cf.  Jonathan 
Daniels:  The  Man  of  Independence  (London,  Gollancz,  1950),  pp.  93,  105-9,  318-19). 

3  Manuel:  Realities  of  American-Palestine  Relations,  pp.  317-19;  see  also  above,  p.  247. 

4  New  York  Times,  26  April  1945.  On  29  March  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  British  Colonial 
Under-Secretary  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  had  opposed  a  request  by  Lord  Strabolgi  for  the 
grant  of  extra  immigration  certificates  for  the  50,000  Jews  in  Rumania,  30,000  in  Bulgaria,  and 
‘many  thousands’  in  Belgium  and  France,  who  were  stated  to  wish  to  enter  Palestine  (H.L.Deb. 
5th  ser.,  vol.  135,  coll.  894-903).  Der  Tog  (5  April  1945)  commented  in  an  editorial:  ‘Both 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  have  made  definite  promises.  It  is  up  to  them  to  overrule  Lord  Devon¬ 
shire  pic]  now.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  done  quickly  and  unequivocally,  I  just  cannot  see  how 
Jewish  faith  and  Jewish  hopes  can  survive  the  catastrophe  much  longer.  There  is  a  limit  to 
human  endurance  and  patience  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  limit  has  been  reached,  if 
not  surpassed.’ 

5  ‘The  Palestinian  Executive  .  .  .  flooded  the  whole  American  continent  with  shlichim,  officers 
of  the  propaganda  machine,  and  persuaded  Jewish  public  opinion  that  this  particular  line  was 
required  under  the  circumstances.  This  flood  of  propaganda  was  unchecked.  Dr.  Weizmann 
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and  the  Revisionists  busy  as  a  ‘ginger-group’  on  the  extremist  wing;  not 
only  had  the  generous,  but  uninformed  and  uncritical,  humanitarianism 
of  the  average  American1  been  deeply  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews 
in  Europe;  but  also  there  was  a  large  body  of  Protestant  opinion,  formed 
by  close  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  by  its  literal  interpretation,  which 
had  been  sedulously  cultivated  by  Zionist  propaganda.2  Furthermore,  the 
demonstration  of  Zionist  successes  in  the  economic  development  of  those 
tracts  of  Palestine  that  they  already  owned  had  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  United  States,  whose  own  ‘pioneering’  days  had  ended  only 
so  recently;3  and  it  was  easy  for  Zionist  propaganda  to  imply  that  the 
Palestine  Arabs  were  as  ‘unprogressive’  as  the  American  Indians  had  been, 
and  could  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  ‘modern  age’.4  The  advent  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  the  White  House  was  an  unqualified  gain  to  the 
Zionists,  since  he  was  just  as  accessible  as  his  illustrious  predecessor  to  their 
approaches,  and  less  adroit  in  ‘talking  both  ways’  (in  Cordell  Hull’s 
homely  phrase)  to  them  and  to  the  oil  representatives,  or  spokesmen  from 
the  American  University  at  Beirut,  who  might  indicate  that  there  was  also 
an  Arab  case.  In  Britain  there  was,  among  an  informed  minority,  far  greater 


was  silent  during  the  war’  (Robert  Weltsch:  ‘The  End  of  the  Biltmore  Road’,  Commentary, 
February  1947,  p.  108). 

1  ‘In  a  conflict  between  a  metropolitan  and  a  non-self-governing  people,  the  former,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  section  of  American  public  opinion,  is  automatically  in  the  wrong’  ( The  Times 
Washington  correspondent,  4  April  1949,  writing  of  Indonesia). 

2  Cf.  e.g.  the  lyrical  pro-Zionism  of  Dr.  Norman  Maclean,  sometime  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (His  Terrible  Swift  Sword  (London,  Gollancz,  1942)) ;  at  the 
annual  assembly  of  that  church  in  1947,  some  of  its  leaders  who  were  concerned  in  overseas  and 
colonial  matters  were  reported  to  have  been  called  together  in  a  special  meeting  to  be  addressed 
by  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive  (Zionist  Review,  6  June  1947,  p.  3).  When  Anglican 
bishops  showed  themselves  unconvinced  by  Zionist  political  claims,  the  Zionist  Review  published 
an  article  which  sarcastically  observed  that  ‘any  Jewish  omission  to  reply  would  be  ...  a  very 
reprehensible  failure  to  show  common  courtesy  to  Milords  Spiritual  who  hold  an  office  so  exalted 
in  a  country  claiming  and  striving  to  be  Christian’  (27  September  1946,  p.  9). 

3  As  early  as  the  1870s  two  United  States  Consuls  newly  arrived  in  Jerusalem  had  seen  ‘an 
expanding  frontier  .  .  .  and  the  physical  impediments  of  nature  as  minor  obstacles’ ;  and  it  was 
only  after  some  years’  stay  that  they  fully  appreciated  the  obstacle  of  human  maladministration 
and  inertia  (Manuel:  The  Realities  of  American-Palestine  Relations,  pp.  14-16).  The  pro-Zionist 
Bartley  Crum  in  1946  sought  to  enlighten  the  Texan  Judge  Hutcheson  (United  States  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry)  on  the  Jewish-Arab  conflict  of  interests  by 
comparing  it  with  the  American-Mexican  conflict  of  interest  in  Texas,  1821-48  (Crum:  Behind 
the  Silken  Curtain,  p.  277). 

4  Symbolical  of  the  affinity  between  American  and  Zionist  enterprise  was  the  publication  of 
Walter  C.  Lowdermilk’s  Palestine,  Land  of  Promise  in  1944  (London,  Gollancz;  New  York,  Harper). 
In  it  this  soil-conservationist,  who  had  spent  rather  more  than  three  months  in  Palestine  and 
Transjordan  in  the  spring  of  1939,  produced  a  very  generalized  project  for  providing  water  for 
irrigation  and  power  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Southern  Desert  (Negev),  with  the  aim  of 
creating  ‘farms,  industry  and  security  for  at  least  four  million  Jewish  refugees  from  Europe  in 
addition  to  the  1,800,000  Arabs  and  Jews  already  in  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan’  (p.  122). 
Mrs.  Lowdermilk,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated  as  ‘My  Comrade  and  Inspiration’,  after¬ 
wards  told  a  Zionist  meeting  in  London  that  ‘although  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister,  she 
was  Zionist  born  and  bred’  ( Jewish  Palestine  Appeal  News,  5  and  12  March  1948). 
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awareness  of  the  ‘dual  undertaking’  in  Palestine  to  the  ‘non-Jewish  com¬ 
munities’  as  well  as  to  world-Jewry;  and  the  British  concern  with  their 
obligations  to  the  former  was  kept  up  to  the  mark  (at  the  cost  of  con¬ 
founding  a  clear  moral  issue  with  self-interest)  by  a  simultaneous  awareness 
of  Britain’s  strategic  and  economic  needs  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole, 
to  which  the  question  of  Palestine  would  (other  things  being  equal)  be 
subordinated  in  the  policy  of  any  British  Government  that  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  break  with  imperial  tradition.  However,  this  self-interested  aspect 
of  the  concern  for  the  Arabs  was  now  less  pressing :  their  nuisance-potential 
at  the  end  of  the  war  was  far  less  than  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  White 
Paper,  and  their  small  contribution  to  the  war  effort  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Zionists  had  given  them  no  claim  to  Churchill’s  regard.1  Weiz- 
mann  was  to  claim  that  a  Cabinet  Committee  ‘concerning  itself  with  the 
entire  question  of  Palestine  .  .  .  [had]  reached  certain  positive  conclusions 
.  .  .  linked  to  Partition — with  the  emergence  of  a  Jewish  State  in  a  part  of 
Palestine,  perhaps  in  a  substantial  part  of  Palestine’  :z  at  a  small  lunch- 
party  at  Chequers  on  4  November  1944  he  had  been  assured  by  Churchill 
that  he  (the  Prime  Minister)  would  favour  the  inclusion  of  southern 
Palestine  (the  Negev)  in  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Zionists,  and  had  been 
recommended,  on  his  impending  visit  to  Palestine,  to  break  his  journey 
in  Cairo  to  see  Lord  Moyne,  whose  views  (Churchill  said)  had  changed 
and  developed  in  the  last  two  years.3  Before  Weizmann  left  Britain, 
however,  the  Stern  Group  had  murdered  Lord  Moyne;  the  Cabinet 
Committee’s  proposals  were  withdrawn;  and  instead  Churchill  was  moved 
by  the  reckless  crime  to  issue  a  stern  warning  to  Zionism.4  Alternatively, 


1  Per  thousand  of  estimated  population  in  1 945 : 


Palestine 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Jews 

Arabs 

Recruited  in  armed  forces  .... 

Killed,  or  died  of  wounds  or  as  prisoners  of  war  . 

1050 

4-89 

59'4 

i-8o 

46-4 

0-47 

9‘9 

0-05 

(Sources:  Survey  of  Palestine,  iii.  1316-22;  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1946,  p.  204;  Statesman’s  Yearbook, 
1946,  PP-  510-u.) 

By  the  end  of  August  1944  there  were  25,825  Palestinian  Jewish  volunteers  in  the  British 
defence  forces,  including  4,000  women  in  the  A.T.S.  and  W.A.A.F.,  as  against  only  9,200  Arabs. 
Many  Jewish  writers  complain  of  the  lack  of  return  for  these  services,  which  included  many 
feats  of  bravery  and  endurance  (for  some  citations  see  Israel  Cohen:  Contemporary  Jewry  (London, 
Methuen,  1950),  pp.  238-9  and  241 ;  and  Pierre  van  Paasen,  The  Forgotten  Ally  (New  York,  Dial 
Press,  1943)). 

2  Addressing  the  World  Zionist  Congress,  December  1946  {New  Judaea,  December  1946- 
January  1947,  xxiii.  65). 

3  Weizmann:  Trial  and  Error,  pp.  436-7. 

4  In  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 7  November  1944.  Asserting  that  he  had  been 
in  the  past  a  consistent  friend  of  the  Jews  and  a  constant  architect  of  their  future,  Churchill  con¬ 
tinued:  ‘If  our  dreams  for  Zionism  are  to  end  in  the  smoke  of  assassins’  pistols  and  our  labours  for 
its  future  to  produce  only  a  new  set  of  gangsters  worthy  of  Nazi  Germany,  many  like  myself  will 
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the  Labour  Party  appeared  to  be  solidly  committed,  with  very  few 
dissentients,  to  the  Zionist  case.  In  Palestine  the  Arabs,  though  they  had 
finally  agreed  on  Musa  al-'Alami  as  a  non-party  representative  at  the 
meetings  that  had  given  birth  to  the  Arab  League,  were  still  disorganized 
and  leaderless;  the  claims  of  the  Husain!  party  to  a  predominance  which 
the  other  parties  were  unwilling  to  concede  had  prevented  the  formation 
of  a  new  Arab  Higher  Committee,  to  replace  that  dissolved  by  the  Palestine 
Government  in  1937;  and  their  poor  record  of  recruitment  for  the  armed 
forces  had  not  only  cost  them  prestige  with  the  Allies,  but  had  also  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  getting  the  same  practical  and  moral  experience  of 
corporate  discipline  and  activity  as  the  Zionists  had  acquired  in  the  Jewish 
Brigade  and  their  clandestine  military  organizations.  The  Palestine  Arabs, 
in  fact,  had  not  recovered  from  the  loss  of  many  of  their  best  fighting  men 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1936-9  and  from  the  internecine  feud  between  Husainis 
and  Nashashibls  into  which  it  had  degenerated.1  There  remained  for  the 
Zionists  the  problem  of  winning  the  sympathy  of  the  new  Great  Power 
emerging  from  the  war,  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  had  hitherto  condemned 
Zionism  as  a  bourgeois  nationalist  movement  and  the  tool  of  British 
imperialism.  During  the  war  the  Zionists  had  made  earnest  attempts 
through  the  ‘V-League  for  Aid  to  Soviet  Russia’,  and  by  cultivating  Ivan 
Mikhailovitch  Maisky  before  and  during  his  visit  to  Palestine  in  1943,  to 
demonstrate  their  practical  socialism;2  and  in  general,  as  he  surveyed  the 

have  to  consider  the  position  we  have  maintained  so  consistently  and  so  long  in  the  past.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  successful  future  for  Zionism,  these  wicked  activities  must 
cease,  and  those  responsible  for  them  must  be  destroyed  root  and  branch’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  404,  col.  2242). 

Churchill’s  valuation  of  himself  as  an  architect  of  Zion  was,  however,  somewhat  discounted  by 
Zionists.  A  New  York  rabbi  commented  on  his  speech:  ‘It  is  a  bit  presumptuous,  if  not  blas¬ 
phemous,  for  a  mortal  ...  to  characterize  himself  as  an  architect  of  the  future  of  a  deathless 
people’  ( New  York  Times ,  23  November  1944);  and  a  writer  in  the  Zionist  Review  later  took  the 
occasion  of  the  statesman’s  seventy-fifth  birthday  to  comment:  ‘He  was  one  of  the  first  of  British 
statesmen  to  look  forward  to  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  State,  for  as  early  as  February  1920  ...  he 
envisaged  “in  our  own  lifetime,  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  a  Jewish  State  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Crown,  which  might  comprise  three  or  four  millions  of  Jews”.  His  support  for 
Zionism,  however,  was  generally  much  stronger  when  he  was  out  of  office  than  when  he  had  to 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  Government.  ...  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Churchill  on 
two  occasions.  .  .  .  The  first  was  in  1906,  when  he  stood  as  Liberal  candidate  for  North-West 
Manchester,  a  Jewish  district .  . .’  {Zionist  Review,  2  December  1949,  p.  24).  It  was  ‘in  the  middle 
of  the  East  Manchester  election’  in  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Weizmann  converted  the  Conservative 
Balfour  to  Zionism,  according  to  Herbert  Sidebotham:  Great  Britain  and  Palestine  (London, 
Macmillan,  1937),  p.  54. 

’  Cf.  John  Marlowe:  Rebellion  in  Palestine  (London,  Cresset  Press,  1946),  p.  236. 

2  Hurewitz:  Struggle  for  Palestine,  p.  145.  ‘There  are  still  many  people  in  the  Yishuv  for  whom 
the  love  of  the  Russian  people  and  its  literature  is  part  of  their  cultural  heritage.  After  all,  a 
great  number  of  Zionist  leaders  were  born  in  Russia  .  .  .  and  Russian  Zionists  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  movement.  ...  A  number  of  Histadruth  leaders  were 
influenced  in  their  youth  by  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Movement,  and  found  inspiration  in  the 
works  of  the  great  Russian  thinkers,  writers,  and  poets.  The  builders  of  communal  settlements 
in  Palestine  feel  deep  sympathy  with  the  social  ideas  which  have  played  such  a  great  part  in 
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position  before  leaving  for  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  March  1945, 
Ben  Gurion  could  say  with  some  justification: 

We  hope  for  a  positive  decision  regarding  our  cause  since  there  are  many  signs 
that  some  factors  formerly  operating  against  us,  including  the  attitude  of  the 
powerful  U.S.S.R.,  no  longer  exist.  But  we  must  also  be  prepared  for  a  negative 
decision,  either  through  the  absence  of  a  decision  or  through  a  specific  decision, 
in  which  case  we  must  be  ready  to  defeat  it  completely  and  rapidly.1 

(iv)  Arab  Unity  and  the  Formation  of  the  Arab  League 

The  politically  conscious  minority  in  Syria,  'Iraq,  and  Palestine,  who  had 
been  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  ‘Arab  Awakening’  before  and  during 
the  First  World  War,  had  been  temporarily  united  in  their  desire  to  win 
their  political  freedom  from  the  Ottoman  Empire;  and  before  their  regional 
and  personal  rivalries  had  had  time  seriously  to  disintegrate  that  unity, 
their  countries  had  been  forcibly  divided  by  the  artificial  frontiers  imposed 
upon  them  by  Britain  and  France  in  1920.  Thus  politically  sundered  from 
one  another,  the  protagonists  of  Arab  independence  remained  united  in 
their  desire  to  throw  off  the  European  mandates;  and  during  the  twenty 
years  between  the  two  wars,  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  desert-worthy 
motor  vehicle  and  the  aircraft  removed  the  barrier  which  the  Syrian 
Desert  had  hitherto  interposed  between  Damascus  or  Jerusalem  and  Bagh¬ 
dad,  they  tended  progressively  to  step  over  the  parochial  limits  of  the 
imposed  frontiers  and  to  resort  to  common  action.  This  tendency  had 
borne  fruit  in  1937  and  1938  in  two  pan- Arab  conferences  to  consider  the 
Palestine  problem,  then  raised  in  an  acute  form  by  the  Arab  Rebellion; 
it  had  received  formal  recognition  in  the  British  Government’s  invitation 
to  the  delegations  from  Egypt,  ‘Iraq,  Transjordan,  Sa'udi  Arabia,  and 
the  Yaman,  as  well  as  from  Palestine  itself,  to  take  part  in  the  London 
Round  Table  Conference  at  the  beginning  of  1939;2  and  it  was  shown  in 
the  common  concern  that  the  Levant  States  should  obtain  their  indepen¬ 
dence  from  France. 

Nuri  as-Sa'id  of  'Iraq,  who  held  office  as  Prime  Minister  and  then  as 
Foreign  Minister  during  almost  the  whole  of  1939  and  1940,  was  a  leading 
champion  of  pan-Arabism3  and  devoted  much  of  his  energy  to  the  cause 
during  this  period.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  and  others  had  vainly 
sought  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  British  and  the  Mufti 
of  Jerusalem,  as  leader  of  the  Palestine  Arab  nationalists,  by  means  of 
concessions  from  the  British  going  even  farther  than  the  Palestine  White 

Russian  history  for  the  last  60-70  years’  (Zionist  Review  editorial,  28  August  1942).  It  was 
fulsomely  reported  in  the  same  issue  that  members  of  a  delegation  from  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Turkey  had  visited  the  first  Palestinian  ‘kolkhoz’  [sic],  where  the  Internationale  was  sung  in 
Hebrew  in  their  honour.  1  Zionist  Review,  23  March  1945,  p.  3. 

2  Survey  for  1937,  i.  551-4;  Survey  for  1938,  i.  440-6. 

3  Cf.  Antonius:  Arab  Awakening,  pp.  212-13. 
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Paper  of  1939.1  The  repressive  policy  of  the  French  in  the  Levant  States 
had  prevented  any  parallel  negotiations  with  them;  and  the  German 
victory  in  Western  Europe  in  June  1940  sent  Nurl  on  a  mission  to  Ankara 
to  try  to  effect  a  common  policy  with  the  Turkish  Government  on  the 
future  of  the  Levant  States,  in  the  expectation  that  the  French  mandate 
there  would  speedily  collapse.  But  the  French  were  not  so  easily  to  be  got 
rid  of;  and  the  pan-Arabs’  sense  of  frustration  with  regard  to  both  Palestine 
and  the  Levant  States,  and  the  German  promise  in  October  1940  to  favour 
the  Arab  struggle  for  independence,  played  a  large  part  in  the  drift  to 
extremism  in  'Iraq  which  culminated  in  Rashid  'All’s  putsch  of  April  and 
May  1 941. 2 

In  June  1940  Churchill  had  been  warned  by  Lord  Lloyd  of  the  risk  of 
ignoring  pan-Arab  discontent,  but  his  reply  was  characterized  by  over- 
confidence.3  The  Rashid  'Ali  putsch  came  as  a  sharp  lesson  to  the  British 
Government,  and  their  change  of  attitude  was  immediately  reflected  in 
Eden’s  statement  at  the  Mansion  House  on  29  May  1941 : 

.  .  .  This  country  has  a  long  tradition  of  friendship  with  the  Arabs,  a  friendship 
that  has  been  proved  by  deeds,  not  words  alone.  We  have  countless  well- 
wishers  among  them,  as  they  have  many  friends  here.  Some  days  ago  I  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  great  sympathy 
with  Syrian  aspirations  for  independence.  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  now. 
But  I  would  go  further.  The  Arab  world  has  made  great  strides  since  the  settle¬ 
ment  reached  at  the  end  of  the  last  War,  and  many  Arab  thinkers  desire  for 
the  Arab  peoples  a  greater  degree  of  unity  than  they  now  enjoy.  In  reaching 
out  towards  this  unity  they  hope  for  our  support.  No  such  appeal  from  our 
friends  should  go  unanswered.  It  seems  to  me  both  natural  and  right  that  the 
cultural  and  economic  ties  between  the  Arab  countries,  and  the  political  ties 
too,  should  be  strengthened.  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  their  part  will  give 
their  full  support  to  any  scheme  that  commands  general  approval.4 

This  statement  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  throughout  the  Arab 
world,  and  though  its  full  effect  was  somewhat  dulled  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Free  French  in  the  Levant  States  after  the  campaign  of  June-July 
1941,  the  British  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  those  states5  was  well 
received.  While  the  Arab  press  continued  to  ventilate  the  idea  of  Arab 
unity  during  1942,  the  responsible  statesmen  were  too  concerned  with  the 
none-too-distant  threat  of  the  German  armies  advancing  towards  al- 
'Alamain  and  Stalingrad  to  give  much  thought  to  it.  By  the  end  of  1942, 
however,  these  threats  were  being  repelled,  and  the  pan-Arab  politicians 
were  ready  to  resume  their  activities.  The  Egyptians,  absorbed  in  their 
own  struggle  for  full  independence  and  the  ‘unity  of  the  Nile  Valley’,  had 
hitherto  been  less  closely  interested  in  the  pan-Arab  cause  than  were  the 


1  See  above,  pp.  63-64  and  229-30.  2  See  above,  pp.  64-66. 

3  See  above,  pp.  237-8.  4  The  Times,  30  May  1941.  5  See  above,  pp.  107-9. 
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politicians  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.1  But  now,  in  an  address  to  the  Wafd 
on  13  November  1942,  the  Prime  Minister,  Nahhas,  declared  that  Egypt 
would  spare  no  effort  to  labour  for  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  her  sister 
countries : 

The  bonds  which  bind  us  to  the  Arab  and  Eastern  peoples  are  many  beyond 
numbering  and  solid  beyond  disturbing.  They  have  been  increased  in  firmness 
and  strength  by  their  common  attitude  towards  this  war,  in  that  all  of  them  look 
for  the  victory  of  democracy  and  await  the  dawn  of  the  day  in  which  the  right 
of  the  young  peoples  to  determine  their  own  future  shall  be  uppermost.  On  that 
day  these  Arab  and  neighbouring  Eastern  States  will  present,  with  Egypt  in  the 
forefront,  a  powerful  and  cohesive  bloc,  capable  of  fulfilling  its  international 
responsibilities  and  its  moral  duties,  and  of  taking  its  fitting  place  among  the 
free  peoples.2 

During  the  last  week  of  December  the  Regent  of 'Iraq  and  Nurl  as-Sa'id, 
who  was  again  Prime  Minister,  were  in  Cairo,  and  a  party  of  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  journalists  were  visiting  Egypt.  Nahhas  was  reported  to  have 
told  the  journalists  that  his  efforts  were  not  confined  to  securing  Egypt’s 
rights:  he  was  also  working  on  behalf  of  Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  India, 
&c.;  Nurl  stated  in  an  interview  that  ‘Arab  unity  is  one  of  our  first 
aspirations.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  and  how  it  will  be  achieved,  but  the 
important  thing  is  to  prepare  for  it  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.’3  On 
16  January  1943  the  'Iraqi  Government  declared  war  on  the  Axis,  and  in 
preparation  for  this  announcement  the  Baghdad  press  declared  that  ‘the 
Arab  peoples  cannot  remain  isolated  from  the  fight,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  working  for  their  national  aspirations  and  independence.  .  .  .  The 
Arab  governments  must  defend  their  national  claims,  and  consult  with  the 
Allies  so  as  to  attain  the  goal  of  every  loyal  Arab.’4  Nurl  followed  up  this 

1  Gf.  Marcel  Colombe:  ‘L’figypte  et  les  origines  du  nationalisms  arabe’,  L’Afrique  et  I’Asie, 

2e  trimestre  1951,  pp.  23-30;  Heyworth-Dunne :  Religious  and  Political  Trends  in  Modern  Egypt, 
pp.  23,  26,  36.  On  31  October  1941  al-Muqattam  commented  that  the  status  and  position  of  the 
Arab  countries  were  too  dissimilar  to  permit  any  expectation  of  their  union.  Expressing  the  same 
view  in  Bourse  Egyptienne  (20  September  1941)  Fu’ad  Abaza,  who  was  to  become  president  of  an 
‘Arab  Union’  in  Cairo  in  April  1943,  had  written  that,  if  Egypt  were  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
either  an  Arab  or  a  wider  Eastern  Union,  the  first  step  should  be  the  creation  of  a  Union  of  the 
Nile:  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  and  Uganda  were  all  linked  in  various  ways  with  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  Eritrea,  once  an  Egyptian  colony,  was  occupied  by  British  forces.  As  late 
as  1  g  November  1944  (i.e.  after  the  Alexandria  Preparatory  Conference)  his  brother  FikrI  Abaza 
wrote  in  Akhir  Sa'a  that  while  the  Watanists  (the  ‘old  guard’  nationalists)  favoured  the  idea  of 
unity  among  the  Arab  states,  their  foremost  interest  was  to  build  a  Nile  Union  which  would 
include  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Uganda,  and  all  other  countries  whose  life  was  associated 
with  the  Nile.  It  was  ironical  that  at  this  very  time  the  Ethiopian  Government  were  taking 
active  steps  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  their  Church  on  the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  (see  below, 
pp.  377-9).  2  Egyptian  press  of  14  November  1942. 

3  al-Wafd  al-Misri,  27  December  1942;  Progres  Egyptien ,  quoted  by  France,  5  January  1943. 

4  Sawt  al-Ahdli  and  az-Zarn&n,  reported  by  Reuter,  15  January,  The  Times  and  France,  i6Janu- 
ary  1943.  The  Amir  'Abdullah  of  Transjordan  was  meanwhile  untiringly  working  to  create  a 
‘Greater  Syria’  with  himself  as  its  king  (cf.  Memoirs  of  King  Abdullah  of  Transjordan,  pp.  243-69). 
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move  by  sending  to  the  British  Minister  of  State  in  the  Middle  East  a 
lengthy  ‘note  on  the  Arab  cause  with  particular  reference  to  Palestine, 
and  suggestions  for  a  permanent  settlement’,  which  at  the  same  time  he 
confidentially  circulated  in  interested  quarters.  It  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  should  forthwith  declare  the  union  of  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Palestine,  and  Transjordan  into  one  state,  whose  form  of  government 
should  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves,  with  safeguards  for  the  Jewish 
minority  in  Palestine  and  the  Christians  in  Lebanon;  and  that  an  Arab 
League  should  be  set  up,  to  which  'Iraq  and  this  Greater  Syria  would 
adhere  at  once,  and  which  other  Arab  states  could  join  at  will.1 

Asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  24  February  whether  any  steps 
were  being  taken  to  promote  a  greater  co-operation  between  the  Arab 
states  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  Arab  Federation,  Eden  replied:  ‘Clearly 
the  initiative  .  .  .  would  have  to  come  from  the  Arabs  themselves,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  no  such  scheme,  which  would  command  general 
approval,  has  yet  been  worked  out.’2  On  30  March  Nahhas  informed  the 
Egyptian  Parliament  that  after  a  careful  study  of  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary’s  statement,  he  had  decided  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
should  take  steps  to  ascertain  and  as  far  as  possible  unify  the  points  of 
view  of  the  Arab  governments.  When  this  was  done,  the  Egyptian 
Government  hoped  to  invite  them  to  a  friendly  meeting  in  Egypt,  where 
discussion  directed  to  an  effective  union  might  begin.  If  agreement,  or 
something  close  to  it,  were  reached,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  convene  a 
congress,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Egyptian  Premier,  to  complete  the 
examination  of  the  question  and  take  decisions.  He  had  already  addressed 
an  invitation  to  Nurl.  If  he  approved  of  the  programme,  they  would 
discuss  the  attitude  of  'Iraq  to  the  question,  and  invitations  would  then 
be  sent  to  other  Arab  governments.3 

In  Palestine  'Awni  'Abd  ul-Hadi  and  other  nationalists  and  the  news¬ 
paper  Filastln  welcomed  Nahhas’s  initiative;  but  'Iraqi  opinion  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  accept  Egyptian  leadership,  and  the  Baghdad  press 
placed  Egypt  only  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Arab  states :  the  Amir 
'Abdullah  riposted  on  18  April  with  a  proclamation  to  the  Syrian  people, 
inviting  their  leaders  ‘from  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Upper  Euphrates’  to  a  conference  at  'Amman  which  would  plan  a  union 
or  federation  ofgeographical  Syria  ;4  and  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  representatives  in  Cairo 
and  Baghdad  were  reported  to  be  discussing  the  conditions  in  which  their 

1  Nurl  as-Sa'id:  Arab  Independence  and  Unity  (Baghdad,  Government  Press,  1943).  When  in 
October  1938  the  Syrian  delegate  to  the  Cairo  ‘Inter-parliamentary  Congress  of  the  Arab  and 
Islamic  Countries  for  the  Defence  of  Palestine’  had  proposed  a  similar  union,  it  had  been  opposed 
by  'Iraq  and  not  favoured  by  Egypt  ( Survey  for  1938,  i.  441-2). 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  387,  col.  139. 

3  Cf.  Majid  Khadduri:  ‘Towards  an  Arab  Union’,  American  Political  Science  Review,  February 

1946,  xl.  93.  4  az-Zamdn  (Baghdad),  18  April  1943. 
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master  was  prepared  to  join  in  negotiations.1  Nahhas  visited  Palestine 
from  8  to  13  June,  but  in  reply  to  an  invitation  by  the  Amir  'Abdullah  to 
visit  Transjordan  ‘regretted  that  he  could  not  accept  owing  to  pressure  of 
work’.2 

On  22  July  Nuri  arrived  in  Cairo,  and  stated  in  an  interview  that  he  had 
communicated  to  Nahhas  the  substance  of  talks  he  had  had  en  route  in 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Transjordan,  and  Palestine;  he  admitted  that  in  Lebanon 
opinion  was  divided  on  the  advisability  of  her  participation  in  any  Arab 
confederation.3  His  talks  with  Nahhas  lasted  from  31  July  to  5  August, 
after  which  a  joint  statement  was  issued  that  Nahhas  had  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  other  Arab  countries  with  a  view 
to  holding  a  conference,  apparently  in  Cairo  under  Nahhas’s  presidency. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Sa'udi  Legation  in  Cairo  had  been  informed  of  the 
success  of  the  talks,  and  that  this  would  pave  the  way  for  similar  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  Sa'udi  Government.4  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Transjordan,  Tawfiq  Abu’l-Huda,  to  visit  Cairo  from  27  Au¬ 
gust  to  4  September;  and  while  there  he  gave  a  press  interview  in  which 
he  spoke  of  Transjordan  as  part  of  Greater  Syria.  Recent  elections  in 
Syria  had,  however,  returned  a  Chamber  dominated  by  the  National 
Bloc,  which  was  opposed  equally  to  the  Amir  'Abdullah  and  to  the  French;5 
and  the  ‘Iraqi  Government  hastened  to  announce  their  recognition  of  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  Syrian  Republic,  which  they  had 
hitherto  withheld  on  the  ground  that  the  previous  governments  had  been 
composed  of  men  of  straw  controlled  by  the  French.6  In  the  second  half 
of  September  the  secretary-general  of  the  Egyptian  Cabinet  visited  Sa'udi 
Arabia,  and  on  10  October  King  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  private  secretary,  Shaikh 
Yusuf  Yasin,  arrived  in  Cairo  for  discussions  with  Nahhas.  It  had  been 
expected  that  these  would  end  on  19  October,  but  on  the  following  day  it 
was  announced  that  the  talks  had  been  adjourned  until  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  views 
on  certain  points  could  be  obtained.7  On  4  November,  after  a  resumption 

1  Andre  Visson  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  9  May  1943.  2  Cairo  radio. 

3  Egyptian  Gazette,  22  July  1 943.  The  Lebanese  population  was  divided  almost  equally  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  Christians  who  tended  to  favour  a  separate  Lebanon  with  Western  affiliations, 
and  on  the  other  Muslims  and  Duruz  who  favoured  closer  association  with  the  Arab  countries. 
The  Arabic  language  was  not  as  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  Lebanon  as  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  many  members  of  the  urban  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Beirut  preferring  to  speak 
French. 

4  al-Wafd  al-Misn,  quoted  by  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  31  July,  al-Wafd  al-Misn,  6  August,  al-Misn, 

9  August  1943.  5  See  above,  pp.  274-5. 

6  Iraq  Times,  6  September  1943;  see  above,  p.  121. 

7  It  was  suggested  that  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  annoyed  by  pretensions  to  a  revival  of  the  Caliphate 
which  had  been  made  on  behalf  of,  if  not  by,  King  Faruq  (cf.  Heyworth-Dunne,  op.  cit.  pp. 
86-37;  Edward  D.  Kleinlerer  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  22  August  1942;  The  Times  Cairo 
correspondent,  18  September  1943).  The  Egyptian  press  also  understood  that  Ibn  Sa'ud  held 
that  a  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  should  be  sought  forthwith,  while  Nahhas  was  for  post¬ 
poning  this  difficult  issue  {New  York  Times,  21  October  1943,  despatch  from  Cairo).  In  general, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  annoyed  with  Nuri  and  Nahhas  for  not  having 
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of  the  talks,  Yusuf  Yasin  left  Cairo  for  Damascus,  taking  his  King’s 
congratulations  to  the  recently  appointed  Syrian  President  Shukri  al- 
Quwwatli,  whose  family  had  been  for  some  generations  the  Damascus 
agents  of  the  Al  Sa'ud.  A  Syrian  delegation,  headed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  arrived  in  Cairo  on  21  October,  and  was 
received  with  more  elaborate  ceremony  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
Wafdist  press,  emphasizing  the  close  identity  of  views  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  Governments,  was  at  some  pains  to  exploit  the  latent  rivalry 
between  Syria  and  'Iraq,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Amir  'Abdullah’s  ambitions 
for  Greater  Syria.1  The  French  attempt  in  November  to  suppress  the 
newly  elected  nationalist  Lebanese  Government2  delayed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  contact  between  the  Egyptian  and  Lebanese  Governments;  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  swinging  the  majority  of  politically  minded  Lebanese, 
even  many  of  the  Christians,  towards  the  Arab  states;3  and  on  5  January 
1944  a  Lebanese  delegation  arrived  in  Cairo.  Before  leaving  Beirut 
Premier  Riyad  as-Sulh  stated  that  the  talks  would  be  based  on  the  principle 
that  Syria  and  Lebanon,  being  independent  countries,  would  endeavour  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  Arab  countries  on  condition  that  their  inde¬ 
pendence  should  not  be  infringed.4  After  a  Yamani  delegation  headed  by 
the  Minister  of  Awqaf,  Husain  al-KibsI,  had  had  talks  in  Cairo  from  3  to 
10  February  1944  and  visits  had  been  exchanged  between  the  Syrian 
Foreign  Minister,  Jamil  Mardam,  and  Nuri  as-Sa'id,  efforts  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  dissipating  any  lingering  doubts  of  the  Lebanese  Government. 
They  were  invited  during  March  to  send  delegations  to  Sa'udi  Arabia, 
Baghdad,  and  Cairo,  and  the  Lebanese  Chamber  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Government  for  strengthening  their  ties  with  the  other  Arab 
countries.  On  his  arrival  at  Baghdad  Riyad  as-Sulh  stated  that  while  in 
the  past  such  Lebanese  delegations  had  always  gone  westward,  in  this 
new  era  they  were  directed  to  the  east;  but  he  again  added  that  in  all 
circumstances  Lebanon  would  retain  her  independence.5  That  indepen- 


consulted  him  before  starting  these  negotiations,  and  that  he  would  not  have  taken  part  had  the 
British  Government  not  urged  him  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence. 

1  ‘Egypt  had  no  territorial  ambitions  or  desire  to  extend  her  power  over  her  neighbours,  even 
if 'Iraq  sought  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean’  ( al-Balagh ,  quoted  by  Bourse  £gyptienne,  5  Novem¬ 
ber  1943). 

2  See  above,  pp.  275  seqq. 

3  Cf.  the  report  of  a  special  correspondent  to  The  Times,  20  January  1944:  ‘I  arrived  in  Beirut 
just  before  Christmas.  The  Egyptian  delegation  [to  congratulate  Lebanon  on  attaining  her 
independence]  was  here.  ...  At  receptions  in  the  Egyptians’  honour  Christians  who  had  long 
abandoned  the  tarbush  were  seen  wearing  it  again  as  a  symbol  of  Arab  solidarity.  It  was  the 
subject  of  almost  affectionate  jesting  as  Lebanese  and  Egyptians  plunged  their  forks  deeper  into 
the  thick  cream  of  their  meringues.’ 

4  According  to  Khadduri  (‘Towards  an  Arab  Union’,  American  Political  Science  Review,  February 
1946,  xl.  95)  al-Quwwatll  had  said:  ‘Syria  will  refuse  to  have  raised  in  her  sky  any  flag  higher 
than  her  own,  save  that  of  an  Arab  Union.’ 

5  al-Misri,  3  and  5  April  1944. 
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dence  was  appropriately  recognized  by  Ibn  Sa'ud  while  the  delegation 
was  in  his  capital.1 

It  has  since  been  stated,  though  it  went  unreported  at  the  time,  that 
Ibn  Sa'ud’s  reservations  about  taking  part  in  a  scheme  for  Arab  union 
were  partly  overcome  by  the  action  of  King  Faruq.  He  is  said  to  have  sent 
the  pan-Arab  'Abd  ur-Rahman  'Azzam  on  the  Pilgrimage  (December 
1943)  f°r  the  purpose  of  speaking  with  the  Sa'udi  sovereign  on  this  subject, 
and  to  have  followed  up  this  contact  by  himself  meeting  Ibn  Sa'ud  at 
Yanbu'  in  the  course  of  a  Red  Sea  cruise  which  he  took  in  the  first  half  of 
July.2  On  12  July  it  was  announced  in  Cairo  that  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  invited  the  Governments  of  'Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Trans¬ 
jordan,  Sa'udi  Arabia,  and  the  Yaman  to  a  preliminary  general  meeting. 
The  date  proposed  was  after  Ramadan,  which  this  year  ended  in  the  third 
week  of  September.3  No  mention  was  made  of  the  representation  of  the 
Palestine  Arabs,  although  on  15  March  Nuri  as-Sa'id  had  stated  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  represented  by  the  surviving 
members  of  their  delegation  to  the  London  Round  Table  Conference  of 
1 939-  The  difficulty  was  that  they  could  reach  no  agreement  among 
themselves :  there  was  no  one  in  Palestine  who  commanded  the  loyalty  of 
all  parties,  and  the  heads  of  the  loose  party  organizations  were  preoccupied 
with  sectional  and  personal  jealousies.4 


1  A  Lebanese  newspaper  having  previously  declared  that  the  Muslim  conception  of  Arab 
federation  (as  expressed  in  a  statement  made  in  Cairo  on  2 1  December  1 943  by  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  son 
and  Foreign  Minister,  the  Amir  Faisal)  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  sovereignty  of  Lebanon 
with  its  Christian  majority,  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  now  at  pains  to  assure  the  Christian  members  of  the 
Lebanese  delegation:  ‘I  wish  for  Lebanon  as  much  liberty  and  good  fortune  as  I  wish  for  the 
Hijaz,  Najd,  and  all  the  other  Arab  countries.’ 

2  Michel  Laissy:  Du panarabisme  a  la  Ligue  Arabe  (Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1948),  pp.  115-18.  Con¬ 
temporary  reports  of  Faruq’s  cruise  spoke  only  of  his  interest  in  Egyptian  factories  on  the  Red 
Sea  coast  ( al-Ahram  and  al-Muqattam,  19  July  1944). 

3  At  this  stage  several  newspapers  published  a  report  to  the  effect  that  ShukrI  al-Quwwatli 
and  Nurl,  who  had  recently  laid  down  the  premiership  of ‘Iraq,  had  agreed  on  a  programme  that 
was  in  fact  identical  with  the  proposals  for  Greater  Syria  and  a  wider  Arab  League  that  Nuri 
had  confidentially  circulated  in  his  Green  Book  early  in  1943  (cf.  above,  pp.  335-6).  This  report 
seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  the  Financial  News  of  9  August  and  Egyptian  Mail  of  10  August 
1944;  and  the  New  York  Times  also  carried  it  on  13  August,  under  the  date-line  ‘August  7 
(delayed)’.  It  was  immediately  denied  by  the  Syrian  Government  and  the  ‘Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister  ( al-Ahram  and  Egyptian  Gazette,  11  August  1944).  Some  antagonists  of  Nuri’s  who  had 
acquired  knowledge  of  Nuri’s  Green  Book  had  evidently  inspired  the  report  in  order  to  disrupt 
such  Arab  unity  as  existed,  by  reviving  Egyptian  and  Sa'udi  suspicions  of  Nuri’s  good  faith  to¬ 
wards  them  and  reawakening  the  fitfully  slumbering  fears  of  the  Lebanese. 

4  The  Husaini  party  was  still  the  strongest  group;  but  its  leader,  the  Mufti,  was  in  Europe 
collaborating  with  the  Axis;  and  two  of  his  leading  henchmen,  Jamal  al-FIusaini  and  Amin 
at-Tamimi,  having  fled  from  Baghdad  after  the  failure  of  Rashid  'All’s  putsch,  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  and  were  interned  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Attempts  by  Nuri  to  persuade  the 
Husainis  to  agree  that  someone  other  than  Jamal  should  head  the  delegation  were  reported  to 
have  failed,  and  the  British  Government  had  shown  no  sign  of  falling  in  with  a  suggestion  made 
by  Nahhas  that  Jamal  and  at-Tamimi  should  now  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Middle  East  ( The 
Times,  1 1  February  1944,  despatch  from  Jersualem;  14  March  1944,  despatch  from  Cairo). 
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When  the  delegations  to  the  Preparatory  Committee  held  their  first 
meeting  at  Alexandria  on  25  September,  no  representatives  had  arrived 
from  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  the  Yaman.1  By  the  second  meeting  on  the  28th, 
however,  Husain  al-Kibsx  had  arrived  to  represent  the  Yaman,  though  he 
announced  that  he  would  be  an  observer  only,  since  the  Imam  had  not 
empowered  him  to  sit  as  a  delegate.  By  the  third  session  the  Sa'udi  delega¬ 
tion  also,  headed  by  Yusuf  Yasin,  was  present.  Another  late  arrival  was 
the  Palestinian  Musa  al-'Alaml,  who  had  attended  the  London  Round 
Table  Conference  on  Palestine  in  1939;  the  six  Palestine  Arab  parties  had 
now  at  the  last  moment  agreed  to  send  him  to  Alexandria  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative.  It  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  other  delegates  that  he  should  not 
sit  at  the  conference  table  but  should  only  represent  the  Palestine  Arabs 
at  informal  meetings;  however,  he  took  his  place  as  a  full  delegate  in  the 
course  of  the  third  meeting. 

A  Protocol  containing  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  was  issued  on  the 
night  of  7  October.  It  was  proposed  to  create  a  League  of  Arab  States, 
open  to  all  independent  Arab  states  that  wished  to  join;  its  decisions  would 
be  binding  only  on  those  states  which  accepted  them;  no  member  state 
would  be  allowed  to  pursue  a  foreign  policy  prejudicial  to  the  policy  of  the 
League  or  any  of  its  members ;  in  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  war  and 
involving  a  member  state  the  Council  of  the  League  would  mediate  with 
a  view  to  reconciling  the  parties.  Commissions  would  be  set  up  to  promote 
co-operation  in  economic  matters,  communications,  cultural  matters, 
questions  of  nationality  and  passports,  social  affairs,  and  public  health. 
The  signatories  ‘unanimously  affirmed  their  respect  for  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  Lebanon  within  her  present  frontiers,  which  further¬ 
more  their  Governments  had  already  recognized’  (article  4).  The  Com¬ 
mittee  considered  that  Palestine  was  an  important  element  of  the  Arab 
countries,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  could  not  be  infringed 
without  danger  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Arab  world ;  they  declared 
their  sympathy  with  the  Jews  who  had  suffered  in  Europe,  but  distinguished 
between  the  problem  they  presented  and  Zionism;  the  economic  and 

1  The  correspondent  of  The  Times  reported  that  there  was  an  impression,  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  confirm  in  Cairo,  that  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  main  reason  for  hesitating  was  his  continuing  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  participation  of  the  Palesdne  Arabs  was  a  sine  qua  rwn;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
possible  that  he  still  did  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  the  affairs  of  other  Arab  countries  (23  Septem¬ 
ber  1944;  cf.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  Mew  York  Times,  25  September  1944).  The  long-standing  lack 
of  cordiality  between  him  and  the  rulers  of 'Iraq  and  Transjordan  was,  of  course,  notorious,  and 
had  certainly  been  sharpened  by  the  Amir  'Abdullah’s  persistent  propaganda  for  Greater  Syria 
(repeated  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Transjordan  in  an  interview  with  Akhir  Sa'a  of  16  April  1944), 
and  by  the  suggestion  that  Nuri  was  more  subtly  working  towards  similar  ends.  'Abdullah’s 
efforts  produced  a  counter-claim  by  the  Syrian  representative  at  the  Alexandria  Conference 
that  Transjordan  should  become,  as  it  had  been  under  'Abdullah’s  brother  King  Faisal 
(igi8-2o),  the  southern  province  of  Syria  (see  Majid  Khadduri:  ‘The  Scheme  of  Fertile 
Crescent  Unity’,  in  The  Near  East  and  the  Great  Powers,  edited  by  Richard  N.  Frye  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1951),  pp.  141-4). 
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financial  commission  was  asked  to  examine  a  proposal  that  the  Arab 
governments  and  peoples  should  contribute  to  a  fund  for  preventing  Arab 
land  in  Palestine  from  being  sold  to  the  Jews.1 

The  Sa'udi  and  Yamani  representatives  were  not  empowered  to  sign 
the  Protocol  without  reference  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  'Abd  ur- 
Rahman  'Azzam,  who  was  appointed  Minister  for  Arab  Affairs  in  the 
Egyptian  coalition  Government  that  followed  the  dismissal  of  Nahhas 
immediately  after  the  Alexandria  Conference,2  remained  in  Sa'udi  Arabia 
after  the  Pilgrimage  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  informed  his  Government 
on  3  January  1945  that  Ibn  Sa'ud  had  instructed  his  representative  to  sign. 
The  Yamani  delegate  was  further  delayed,  but  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  received  notification  of  the  Imam’s  agreement  by  3  February. 
Meanwhile,  the  politicians  had  continued  their  parleys,  while  King  Faruq 
visited  Ibn  Sa'ud  and  President  al-Quwwatli  visited  Sa'udi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  'Iraq.  On  4  February  it  was  announced  that  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister,  Nuqrashi,  had  invited  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  other  Arab 
states  to  Cairo  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  proposed  League.  They  met 
on  8  February  under  the  chairmanship  of  Nuqrashi,  assisted  by  'Azzam. 
The  Sa'udi  delegate  did  not  appear  until  the  fourth  meeting,  and  al-Kibsi 
also  was  unable  to  return  to  Egypt  in  time;  Musa  al-' Alarm  took  part  as 
an  observer  for  Palestine  at  the  invitation  of  the  other  delegates.  At  the 
seventeenth  and  final  meeting  on  3  March  a  draft  Constitution  was  signed. 
The  Preparatory  Committee  was  convened  on  the  1 7th,  and  transformed 
itself  on  the  20th  into  a  General  Arab  Congress.  The  Pact  was  signed  on 
the  22nd  by  all  except  the  Yaman,  whose  delegate  had  still  not  arrived.3 

A  sympathizer  with  the  aims  of  Arab  unity  wrote : 

Between  the  publication  of  the  Alexandria  Protocol  and  the  creation  of  the 
Arab  League  .  .  .  governmental  and  constitutional  changes  took  place  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Transjordan.  Partly  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  partly  as 
a  result  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some  Arab  governments,  the  Pact  of  the 
League,  although  following  in  general  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Protocol, 
was  in  some  respects  a  less  strong  document,  and  safeguarded  more  carefully 
and  more  specifically  the  sovereignty  of  the  member  states.  Whereas  the 
Protocol  had  envisaged  a  progressively  increasing  surrender  of  sovereignty,  the 
Pact  lays  emphasis  on  its  retention.  For  example,  the  prologue,  after  the  state¬ 
ment  ‘desirous  of  strengthening  the  close  relations  and  numerous  ties  which 
link  the  Arab  states  and  anxious  to  support  ahd  strengthen  these  ties’,  adds  the 
phrase  ‘upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  these 
states’.  The  Pact  omits  the  clause  of  the  Protocol  which  stated  that  ‘in  no  case 

1  Text  of  Protocol  in  Cahiers  de  I’lnstitut  d’ Etudes  de  V Orient  Contemporain  (1945),  i.  8-12. 

2  See  above,  p.  263. 

3  For  text  of  the  Pact,  see  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs :  The  Middle  East:  a  Political 
and  Economic  Survey  (London,  R.I.I.A.,  1950),  pp.  471-4.  'Azzam  was  able  to  announce  on  1 1  May 
1945  that  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  Yaman. 
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will  a  state  be  permitted  to  pursue  a  foreign  policy  which  could  be  detrimental  to 
the  policy  of  the  League  or  to  any  of  its  member  states’.  It  also  omits  Article  3 
of  the  Protocol  looking  toward  a  further  degree  of  unity  in  the  future,  but 
specifies  that  states  will  co-operate  ‘with  due  regard  to  the  organization  and 
circumstances  of  each  state’.  Finally,  the  Pact  specifically  binds  each  member 
state  not  to  interfere  in  the  systems  of  government  of  the  others,  whereas  the 
Protocol  had  no  such  clause. 

.  .  .  The  Pact  .  .  .  contains  a  special  annex  recognizing  Palestine  as  de  jure 
independent,  and  allowing  it  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Council.  This 
stand  was  in  conformity  with  public  opinion  in  the  Arab  world,  which  would 
not  have  regarded  the  League  as  complete  without  the  inclusion  of  Palestine. 
Another  annex  provides  for  the  participation  of  non-independent  Arab  countries 
in  the  work  of  the  committees  of  the  League,  and  pledges  the  League  to  work 
for  the  interests  of  these  countries  ‘with  all  the  political  means  at  its  disposal’. 
The  reference  clearly  is  to  the  countries  of  North  Africa  under  foreign  rule.1 

The  first  crisis  which  the  Arab  League  had  to  face  was  that  which 
developed  when  Syria  and  Lebanon  on  10  May  refused  to  negotiate  with 
France  for  a  treaty,  both  because  the  conditions  France  proposed  were 
unacceptable  to  them  and  because  they  felt  that  the  disembarkation  of 
French  troops  was  intended  to  intimidate  them.2  On  21  May  'Abd 
ur-Rahman  'Azzam,  who  had  been  elected  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab 
League  at  the  March  Congress,  declared  that  ‘France  was  precipitating 
matters  by  sending  troops,  and  had  made  reactionary  and  outmoded 
demands  on  the  two  States;  her  action  reflected  an  imperialist  frame  of 
mind’.3  On  the  22nd  it  was  announced  that  the  summoning  of  the  Arab 
League  Council  had  been  requested,  the  date  eventually  arranged  being 
4  June.  By  that  time  the  crisis  had  already  come  to  a  head  in  Damascus, 
and  British  pressure  had  forced  the  French  to  cease  fire  and  submit  to 
British  orders.  The  British  Minister  Resident  subsequently  explained : 

We  .  .  .  intervened  against  our  will  because  the  Syrian  people  believed  that 

1  Cecil  A.  Hourani:  ‘The  Arab  League  in  Perspective’,  Middle  East  Journal,  April  1947,  i.  132. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  fear  that  a  strong  Arab  League  would  diminish  his 
authority  in  the  Arab  world,  and  the  insistence  of  Lebanon  on  safeguarding  her  sovereignty  and 
special  position,  were  the  chief  factors  in  weakening  the  Pact. 

The  Annex  relating  to  Palestine  evoked  a  letter  of  protest  from  Weizmann,  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  Agency,  to  Churchill,  and  a  request  from  the  same  quarter  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  a 
public  statement  of  the  British  Government’s  attitude,  in  view  of  a  claim  by  Nuri  that  the  Arabs 
had  acted  in  consultation  with  Britain  (Hamazkir,  pseud.,  Zionist  Review,  28  September  1951, 
p.  14).  No  statement  was  made,  but  the  British  Government  were  said  to  have  unsuccessfully 
opposed  the  inclusion  of  the  Palestine  Annex  in  the  Pact  (a  special  correspondent,  The  Scotsman, 
22  March  1949),  and  to  have  prevented  Musa  al-' Alarm  from  signing  the  Pact  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestine  Arabs.  2  See  above,  pp.  293-6. 

3  New  York  Times,  22  May  1945.  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  the  United  Nations  Mediator  in 
Palestine  in  1948,  was  to  find  'Azzam  a  ‘complex  personality  .  .  .  quite  capable  of  declaiming 
about  how  peace-loving  he  was — and  the  next  moment  he  would  be  ready  to  assert  that  the 
Arabs  would  fight  to  the  last  man’  (To  Jerusalem,  trans.  from  the  Swedish  (London,  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1951),  p.  8i). 
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they  must  either  surrender  to  force  or  call  in  the  help  of  their  Arab  neighbours, 
which  would  have  been  freely  given.  In  that  case  the  Middle  East  would  have 
risen:,  and  would  have  dislocated  the  work  of  the  Middle  East  base.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  statement  did  not  express  any  opinion  about 
the  military  effectiveness  of  the  Arab  countries,  so  that  the  lessons  of  the 
Palestine  war  of  1948  are  not  relevant,  but  referred  only  to  their  incontest¬ 
able  nuisance-value,  at  a  time  when  Britain  still  expected  to  have  to  use 
the  Middle  Eastern  base  for  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  When  the  Council 
met,  NuqrashI  expressed  gratitude  to  Britain  for  her  intervention  and  for 
ending  the  bloodshed  in  Damascus;  he  also  thanked  the  United  States 
for  her  support  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  her  ‘noble  attitude’.  Ibn  Sa'ud’s 
representative  Shaikh  Yusuf  Yasin,  by  origin  a  Syrian  nationalist,  followed 
with  a  fiery  speech.  After  four  meetings  in  secret  session  a  communique 
of  7  June  stated: 

The  Council  supports  the  demand  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  for  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  French  troops  from  the  two  Republics.  While  taking  this  decision, 
the  Council  does  not  think  it  probable  that  other  foreign  troops  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  remain.  The  British  have  announced  without  hesitation  their  intention 
to  withdraw  their  troops.  .  .  .  The  Arab  League  has  decided  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  in  order  to  resist  French  aggression.2 

The  Council  finally  adjourned  on  11  June.  It  was  stated  that  the  Syrian 
Premier  had  proposed  that  all  member  states  should  adopt  the  following 
measures  in  case  the  French  troops  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  Levant: 

1.  The  breaking-off  (or  in  some  cases  ‘suspension’)  of  diplomatic  relations. 

2.  Suspension  of  broadcasts  and  teaching  in  the  French  language. 

3.  Confiscation  of  French  property  in  reparation  for  the  damage  caused  by 
the  French  action  in  the  Levant.3 

It  appeared,  however,  that  at  this  first  test  the  divergent  interests  of  the 
states  of  the  Arab  League  had  shown  themselves.  It  was  reported  that, 
while  Egypt,  'Iraq,  and  Transjordan  had  offered  to  send  troops  to  help  the 
Syrian  gendarmerie,  Egypt  declined  to  break  off  relations  with  France, 
declaring  that  it  was  not  for  her  to  ‘displace  French  imperialism  for  the 
advantage  of  British  imperialism’;4  and  proposals  to  harass  France  by 
demanding  the  independence  of  Arabic-speaking,  Muslim  North  Africa 
were  also  not  acted  upon.5  It  was  perhaps,  therefore,  fortunate  for  the 

1  The  Times,  I2june  1945.  One  report  stated  that 'Iraq  had  moved  troops  to  the  Syrian  border 
at  the  height  of  the  crisis  ( Daily  Express,  12  June  1945,  despatch  from  Beirut). 

2  Text  in  Scotsman ,  8  June  1945.  3  Monde,  14  June  1945,  despatch  from  Cairo. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Daily  Express,  12  June  1945;  Correspondance  d’ Orient, 
no.  515,  p.  32. 

5  Egyptian  Gazette,  4  June  (quoting  al-Kutla  whose  owner,  Makram  'Ubaid,  was  now  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Finance),  Manchester  Guardian,  8  June  1945.  Since  the  autumn  of  1943  nationalists 
from  the  Maghrib  resident  in  Cairo  had  been  urging  the  inclusion  of  their  homelands  in  the 
proposed  Arab  League  ( Egyptian  Gazette,  27  October,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  6  November  1943). 
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Arab  League  that  France  eventually  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  Levant,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  Arab  states  was  not  tested  further. 

The  part  that  British  policy  had  played  in  the  conception  and  birth  of 
the  Arab  League  will  not  be  fully  clear  until  the  confidential  archives  have 
been  opened.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Foreign  Secretary’s 
expressions  of  friendship  and  sympathy  with  Arab  aspirations.1  Voices 
critical  of  British  policy  in  the  Middle  East  (whether  raised  in  Paris,  in 
Moscow,  or  in  that  hundred-mouthed  Sibylline  cave  whence  issued  the 
propaganda  of  world-Zionism)2  insistently  and  unanimously  pointed  to 
the  presence  and  alleged  activities  of  such  British  officials  in  the  Middle 
East  as  Brigadier  (later  Sir)  I.  N.  Clayton  (Arab  Adviser  to  the  Minister 
Resident  and  subsequently  to  the  British  Middle  East  Office)  and  Sir 
Walter  Smart  (Oriental  Minister  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Cairo).3  While 
there  is  no  disputing  the  close  and  constant  official  association  of  Clayton 
in  particular  with  most  of  the  leading  personalities  of  the  Arab  League, 
both  before  and  since  its  inception,  to  represent  him  or  British  policy  in 
general  as  a  parent  of  the  League4  (as  these  critics  have  done)  was  a 
considerable  exaggeration.  British  policy  probably  went  no  farther  than 
acquiescing  in  what  the  Arab  politicians  were  doing  on  their  own  initiative.5 


(v)  The  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  War;  Arabian  Oil 

(c)  The  United  States  in  Arabia  before  the  War 

The  dominant  figure  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  as 
during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  it,  was  King  'Abd  ul-'Aziz  ibn  Sa'ud, 

1  See  above,  p.  334. 

2  Cf.  Vergil,  Aeneid,  vi.  43-44: 

quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum, 
unde  ruunt  totidem  voces  .  .  . 

‘The  average  Englishman  in  Palestine  doesn’t  like  us  and  doesn’t  believe  us.  One  reason  is  that 
we  have  plugged  him  with  too  much  propaganda’  (Harry  Levin:  Jerusalem  Embattled  (London, 
Gollancz,  1950),  p.  25,  diary-entry  of  27  March  1948). 

3  Clayton  had  been  connected  with  the  Middle  East  since  the  First  World  War,  and  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton,  chief  of  British  intelligence  and  political  officer  in  the 
Middle  East  in  that  war  and  later  High  Commissioner  in  'Iraq  (see  the  latter’s  obituary,  The  Times, 
12  September  1929).  Smart’s  whole  career  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  sendee  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  he  was  related  by  marriage  to  George  Antonius  and  to  the  owner  of  the 
Cairo  Muqattam.  Both  Clayton  and  Smart  retired  in  1948  (cf.  New  York  Times,  26  December 
1948,  for  an  objective  comment). 

4  By  way  of  variety,  one  United  States  Jewish  journalist  confidently  stated  that  it  had  been 
‘conceived  by  the  late  Lord  Moyne’  (Leon  Dennen:  ‘Arab  Ferment  and  Power  Politics’,  Com¬ 
mentary,  February  1946,  p.  23). 

5  The  most  plausible  contemporary  conjecture  about  British  motives  was  that  ‘Britain  is 
making  the  most  of  a  trend  which  it  would  be  more  dangerous  to  obstruct  than  to  encourage.  .  .  . 
Opposition  to  Arab  union  would  stimulate  it  more  than  mild  support.  So  we  will  unite  and  rule, 
or  at  least  try  to,  making  the  best  of  a  poor  bargain.  .  .  .  The  Arab  world  disunited  might  be 
easily  picked  off  piece  by  piece  by  the  Soviets’  (Hal  Lehrman,  The  Nation,  14  April  1945,  pp. 

4I3-I4). 
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who  in  1936-7  had  finally  celebrated  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom  by 
a  ‘Treaty  of  Arab  Brotherhood  and  Alliance’  with  his  neighbours  and 
former  enemies,  the  kingdoms  of  'Iraq  and  the  Yaman,  and  by  settling 
outstanding  differences  by  treaties  with  Kuwait  and  Egypt.1  Among  the 
Great  Powers  his  closest  relations  were  with  Britain,  who  had  made  her 
original  treaty  with  him  in  1915,  when  as  Amir  of  Najd  he  had  asserted 
his  de  facto  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and,  by  annexing  the 
Ottoman  province  of  Hasa,  had  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  greatly  increased  status  as  a 
result  of  his  conquest  of  the  Hijaz  from  King  Husain  in  1925  had  been 
followed  by  a  revision  in  1927  of  Britain’s  treaty  relations  with  his 
‘Kingdom  of  the  Hijaz  and  of  Najd  and  its  Dependencies’,  a  territorial 
title  which  was  subsequently  felt  to  be  deficient  in  a  sense  of  national 
unity,  and  was  therefore  discarded  on  22  September  1932  for  that  of 
Sa'udi  Arabia.2 

The  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Sa'udi  Arabia  had 
grown  in  a  curiously  fortuitous  fashion  out  of  the  King’s  hearing  from 
H.  St.  John  Philby,  a  celebrated  British  Muslim  residing  in  his  country,  of 
the  help  which  the  American  philanthropist  Charles  R.  Crane3  was  giving 
to  the  Government  of  the  Yaman,  and  thereupon  inviting  him  in  the  winter 
of  1930-1  to  visit  Jidda,  where  Ibn  Sa'ud  propounded  to  him  his  wish 
to  find  more  abundant  water-supplies  within  his  country.  An  American 
engineer,  K.  S.  Twitchell,  was  engaged  in  March  1931  for  this  purpose  and 
subsequently  to  advise  on  other  practical  sources  of  revenue,  since  the 
Sa'udi  Government  were  then  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  annual  Pilgrimage,  which  was  being  adversely  affected  by  the  world 
economic  crisis  of  those  years.  In  December  1931  Twitchell  was  asked  to 
advise  on  the  water  resources  and  possibilities  of  finding  mineral  oil  in 
the  province  of  Hasa,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  coast  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Bahrain,  where  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  was  then  sinking 
its  first  well  and  where  it  struck  oil  in  June  1932. 4  In  that  same  month  the 

1  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  783-93. 

2  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  284-8;  Oriente  Moderno,  October  1932,  pp.  504-5. 

3  He  was  the  second  member  of  the  King-Crane  ‘Commission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey’  of 
1919.  Cf.  Antonius:  Arab  Awakening,  pp.  294-8;  this  work  was  dedicated  to  Crane. 

4  Petroleum  Times:  Review  of  Middle  East  Oil  (London,  June  1948)  [referred  to  hereafter  as 
Review  of  Middle  East  Oil],  p.  69.  The  Shaikh  of  Bahrain  had  undertaken  on  14  May  1914  not  to 
entertain  overtures  from  any  quarter  regarding  the  oil  deposits  in  his  territory  without  the 
approval  of  the  Government  of  India.  A  British  syndicate,  which  had  without  success  tried  out 
an  oil  concession  obtained  on  2  December  1925,  had  eventually  on  21  December  1928  given  an 
option  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  who  formed  a  subsidiary,  the  Bahrain 
Petroleum  Company,  which  was  registered  as  a  British  corporation  under  the  laws  of  Canada  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  British  political  position  in  Bahrain.  The  original  concession  had 
expired,  however,  on  2  December  1928,  and  when  the  British  syndicate  had  sought  a  one-year 
extension  from  the  British  Colonial  Office,  they  had  been  informed  in  October  1928  that  this 
was  conditional  on  provisions  that  the  managing  director  and  the  majority  of  the  other  directors 
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Sa'udi  Government  invited  Twitched  to  enlist  the  participation  of  United 
States  capital  in  this  undertaking.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  eventually  took  it  up,  and  on  29  May  1933  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Sa'udi  Government  for  a  sixty-six  years’  concession  in  an  area  of  about 
318,000  square  miles  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.1  By  1936  a 
discovery  well  at  ad-Dimam  (Dammam)  in  the  Dhahran  peninsula  had 
reached  productive  strata  corresponding  geologically  to  the  productive 
strata  in  Bahrain,  but  the  results  from  a  number  of  wells  sunk  to  this  depth 
were  discouraging.  A  well  was,  however,  sunk  to  lower  levels  and  finally 
in  March  1938  produced  a  commercial  flow.  By  1939  a  harbour  had  been 
constructed  at  Ras  Tannura,  north  of  Dhahran,  and  a  ten-inch  pipeline, 
thirty-nine  miles  long,  was  built  from  the  oilfield  to  it.  In  1939  Sa'udi 
Arabia  produced  3-9  million  barrels  of  oil,  out  of  a  Middle  East  total 
(excluding  Egypt)  of  114-1  million  barrels,  which  was  itself  5-5  per  cent, 
of  the  world  total.2  By  the  outbreak  of  war  more  than  300  American 

should  be  British,  that  the  concessionary  company  should  be  British-registered,  and  that  none  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  the  Shaikh  should  be  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by 
foreigners.  Requested  by  the  United  States  Government  to  define  their  general  policy  concerning 
the  granting  of  concessions  to  foreigners  in  the  semi-independent  Arab  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  British  Foreign  Office  had  stated  on  30  May  1929  that  they  were  prepared  in  principle  to 
consent  to  the  participation  of  United  States  interests  in  the  concession,  subject  to  their  being 
satisfied  of  the  conditions  on  which  United  States  capital  would  participate,  the  nationality  of 
the  operating  company,  its  chairman  and  directors,  and  the  personnel  who  would  be  employed 
in  Bahrain;  the  British  Government  reserved  their  right  to  consider  on  its  merits,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the  time,  each  proposal  for  the  holding  and  operation  of 
petroleum  concessions  in  such  territories,  and  were  therefore  unable  to  make  any  general  state¬ 
ment  of  their  policy  in  this  matter.  They  had  suggested,  however,  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  should  open  negotiations  with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  these  were 
eventually  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  (India,  Foreign  and  Political  Department:  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Treaties ,  Engagements  and  Sanads  relating  to  India  .  .  .,  compiled  by  G.  U.  Aitchison  [referred 
to  hereafter  as  Aitchison],  vol.  xi  (Delhi,  Government  of  India,  1933),  p.  239,  no.  xvi;  U.S. 
Senate  Report  no.  to,  part  15,  Investigation  of  the  National  Defense  Program.  Additional  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  investigating  the  . .  .  Program  ....  Report  of  Subcommittee  concerning  Investigations  Over¬ 
seas,  section  1 — Petroleum  Matters  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1944),  pp.  74~75-  [This  report  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Petroleum  Matters ]  ;  U.S.  State  Department:  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  ig2g  (Washington,  1944),  iii.  80-82)).  Shortly  after  this,  Standard  Oil 
of  California  had  sought  additional  concessions  in  the  neighbouring  shaikhdoms  of  Qatar  and 
Trucial  'Uman  (Oman) ;  but  the  British  Government,  who  had  treaty  rights  to  veto  con¬ 
cessions  in  these  shaikhdoms  also  (Plerbert  J.  Liebesny:  International  Relations  of  Arabia:  The 
Dependent  Areas  (Washington,  reprinted  from  Middle  East  Journal,  April  1947,  i.  162);  Aitchison, 
p.  261,  nos.  xxxiv-xxxv),  had  withheld  their  consent,  and  the  concessions  were  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company  group — Qatar  in  May  1935;  Dibay,  Sharja,  and 
'Uman  in  1937  (cf.  Raymond  F.  Mikesell  and  Hollis  B.  Chenery:  Arabian  Oil:  America’s  Stake  in 
the  Middle  East  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  California  Press,  1949),  p.  50). 

1  K.  S.  Twitchell :  Saudi  Arabia  (Princeton  University  Press,  1947),  pp.  139-52;  Philby: 
Arabian  Days,  pp.  290-1,  295-6,  and  Arabian  Jubilee,  pp.  175-8.  For  text  of  the  Agreement  see 
Oriente  Moderno,  September  1933,  pp.  476-7. 

2  Review  of  Middle  East  Oil,  pp.  7,  73-79.  Re.erence  may  be  made  here  to  the  gold-mine  at 
Mahd  udh-Dhahab,  250  miles  north-east  of  Jidda,  operated  by  the  Sa'udi  Arabian  Mining 
Syndicate,  which  had  United  States,  British,  and  Canadian  participating  interests.  The  Sa'udi 
Government  received  15  per  cent,  of  the  shares  and  a  royalty  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of 
the  metals  recovered;  in  addition,  10  per  cent,  of  the  shares  had  to  be  offered  for  subscription  to 
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technicians  were  working  in  the  oilfields,  and  whereas  in  Jidda  a  dozen 
years  previously  there  had  been  only  ten  or  twelve  resident  Europeans 
and  Americans,  there  were  now  about  sixty.  In  the  shaikhdom  of  Kuwait 
also,  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company,  in  which  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
and  the  United  States  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  were  associated  in  equal 
partnership,  had  received  a  concession  on  4  December  1934.  Productive 
strata  had  been  reached  in  February  1938,  but  commercial  production 
had  not  begun  at  the  outbreak  of  war.1 

(b)  The  Yaman  and  Britain  before  the  War 

Axis  contacts  with  Sa'udi  Arabia  had  hitherto  been  slight,  until  at  the 
end  of  January  1939  Dr.  Fritz  Grobba,  the  energetic  German  Minister  in 
'Iraq,  flew  to  Jidda  and  on  1 1  February  presented  his  credentials  as  the 
first  German  diplomatic  representative  to  Sa'udi  Arabia.2  On  17  June 
Hitler  received  a  return  visit  from  an  envoy  of  Ibn  Sa'ud,  in  the  person  of 
Khalid  Abu’l-Walld  al-Qarqani,  a  former  rebel  against  the  Italians  in 
Tripolitania  who  had  gone  into  commercial  partnership  with  a  German 
at  Jidda  and  had  become  an  admirer  of  things  German.3  Although  the 
Axis  propaganda  organs  sought  to  make  much  of  the  significance  of  this 
visit,  it  had  no  visible  sequel.  While  therefore  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  relations  with 
Britain  remained  good,  in  spite  of  the  Palestine  Arab  rebellion  in  respect 
of  which  he  and  the  other  Arab  sovereigns  had  played  a  mediating  role,4 

Sa'udi  nationals  and  the  Government.  The  export  of  gold  concentrates  began  in  1939,  to  the 
value  of  $100,000;  but  the  yield  per  ton  proved  to  be  only  7-8  dwt.  instead  of  the  hoped-for 
12  dwt.,  and  the  war  was  soon  to  interfere  with  the  supply  of  cyanide  used  for  the  extraction 
process  (Twitched,  op.  cit.  pp.  156-63). 

1  Review  of  Middle  East  Oil,  p.  87.  The  British  syndicate  which  had  obtained  the  original  Bah¬ 
rain  concession  had  also  had  an  unsigned  concession  for  Kuwait,  on  which  it  had  on  27  November 
1927  given  an  option  to  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  Before  the  syndicate  had  come  into  the  field, 
however,  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  had  made  a  formal  application  for  a  concession  in 
Kuwait,  but  the  terms  suggested  had  not  been  satisfactory.  The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation’s  efforts  to 
conclude  their  concession  had  been  impeded  by  the  British  Colonial  Office’s  insistence  on  the 
‘British  nationality  clause’,  the  Shaikh  of  Kuwait  having  undertaken  on  27  October  1913  to 
grant  no  concession  to  anyone  except  a  person  appointed  by  the  British  Government  (Aitchison, 
pp.  264-5,  no.  xii).  The  State  Department  had  taken  up  the  matter  on  3  December  1931,  but 
learnt  in  March  1932  that  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  had  renewed  its  interest  in  the  field. 
On  9  April  1932  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  stated  that  his  Government  were  prepared  not 
to  insist  in  this  case  on  the  ‘British  nationality  clause’,  provided  that  the  Shaikh  agreed.  The 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation’s  submission  of  a  draft  concession  on  26  May  was  followed  in  August  by  a 
draft  from  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company;  and  the  British  Government’s  assumption,  in  their 
role  of  protector  of  the  Shaikh  of  Kuwait,  of  the  task  of  studying  the  two  drafts  in  order  to  advise 
him  of  their  respective  merits  had  caused  the  State  Department  to  complain  that  ‘opportunity 
to  American  interests  seems  to  be  obstructed  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’  (U.S.  State  Department:  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932 
(Washington,  1947),  ii.  1-29).  The  competing  interests  of  the  two  companies  were  eventually 
reconciled  by  their  association  in  equal  partnership. 

2  Vblkischer  Beobachter,  27  January,  1  -2  February  1939;  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1939,  p.  290. 

3  Gerald  de  Gaury:  Arabia  Phoenix  (London,  Harrap,  1946),  pp.  84-85;  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby, 
letter  to  Manchester  Guardian,  29  June  1939. 

4  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  739-40;  Survey  for  1937,  i.  551. 
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the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  Imam  Yahya  of  the  Yaman,  whose 
endeavour  was  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  his  medieval  kingdom  isolated 
from  the  outside  world,  and  who  neither  admitted  foreign  diplomatic 
representatives  on  a  permanent  basis  nor  sent  his  own  representatives 
permanently  abroad.  This  aged  monarch  was  particularly  suspicious  and 
resentful  of  the  presence  of  Britain  in  the  Aden  Protectorate,  since  he 
claimed  that  his  ancestors  had  exerted  a  more  or  less  effective  authority 
over  the  highlands  of  south-west  Arabia  and  at  some  points  on  the  coast, 
including  Aden  Colony  itself,  from  the  throwing  off  of  the  first  Ottoman 
occupation  of  the  Yaman  in  the  seventeenth  century  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  had  therefore  sought  to  counterbalance  British  power  by 
seeking  the  support  of  Italy,  whose  authority  in  Eritrea  could  clearly  be 
felt  in  the  Yaman.1  When,  however,  the  British  Government  had  sought  to 
iron  out  their  differences  with  Fascist  Italy  by  the  Agreement  of  16  April 
1938,  it  had  been  provided  in  Annex  3  that  both  Powers  renounced 
any  action  which  might  impair  the  independence  or  integrity  of  Sa'udi 
Arabia  or  the  Yaman,  and  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  privileged  position 
of  a  political  character  in  those  countries.2  The  Anglo-Yamam  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Mutual  Co-operation  of  19343  had,  however,  left  open  for 
further  consideration  the  question  of  the  frontier  between  the  Yaman  and 
the  Western  Aden  Protectorate,  and  the  success  which  Harold  Ingrams 
(appointed  as  the  first  British  resident  adviser  in  the  Eastern  Aden  Pro¬ 
tectorate  in  1937)  was  having  in  reconciling  the  feud-ridden  communities 
of  the  Wadi  Hadhramawt4  was  most  unwelcome  to  the  Imam.  In  his 
view,  if  the  British  Government  had  sent  Ingrams  to  extend  the  zone  of 
effective  British  administration,  he  also  was  entitled  to  extend  the  zone  of 
his  influence.  The  Governor  of  the  Harib  province  of  south-eastern  Y  aman 
accordingly  began  to  intrigue  actively  with  the  Karab  tribe  to  the  east 
and  with  their  shaikhs  in  the  remote  oasis  of  Shabwa,  which  had  never 
been  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  Aden  Government,  although  in  1936 
the  acting  British  Resident  at  Aden  had  asserted  that  Shabwa  was  ‘defi¬ 
nitely  within  the  Aden  Protectorate’,  though  not  administered.5 

...  In  the  summer  of  1938  the  Imam  of  Yemen  gave  orders  for  the  assembly 
of  a  desert  column  at  the  garrison  town  of  Harib.  A1  Gardai  [Qarda'I],  the 
ex-Governor  of  Harib  .  .  .  received  the  command  of  this  force  of  about  five 
hundred  men  and  seven  hundred  camels.  .  .  .  A1  Gardai  had  to  raise  his  men 

1  The  distance  between  their  principal  ports,  Masawa  and  Hudaida,  was  only  220  miles,  and 
from  Assab  to  Mokha,  in  the  Straits  of  Bab  ul-Mandab,  only  forty  miles. 

2  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  144-7;  cf.  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  307-19;  Survey  for  1934, 

pp.  308-10.  3  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1934,  pp.  455-8. 

4  Harold  Ingrams:  Arabia  and  the  Isles  (London,  Murray,  1942),  pp.  243-354;  D.  van  der 
Meulen:  Aden  to  the  Hadhramaut  (London,  Murray,  1947),  pp.  237-42. 

5  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby:  Sheba’s  Daughters  (London,  Methuen,  1939),  pp.  224-38;  The  Master  of 
Belhaven  (Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Hamilton) :  The  Kingdom  of  Melchior  (London,  Murray, 
1949),  p.  109. 
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principally  from  the  'Abidi  tribe  of  Harib.  .  .  It  was  through  these  'Abidi  that 
the  Sharifs  of  Beihan  [in  the  Aden  Protectorate]  obtained  their  accurate  in¬ 
formation  of  A1  Gardai’s  plans,  for  the  majority  of  the  'Abidi  disliked  the 
Imam’s  rule.  As  A1  Gardai’s  plans  developed  they  were  divulged  by  the  Sharifs 
to  their  own  friends.  .  .  .  The  Karab  tribe,  who  own  more  than  half  of  the  little 
village  of  modern  Shabwa  and  who  roam  the  desert  to  its  east  and  north,  were 
divided  among  themselves,  the  majority  for  accepting  the  British  as  a  Protecting 
Government  and  for  joining  Ingrams’s  peace  league,  and  the  remainder  .  .  .  for 
seeking  protection  from  the  great  King  Bin  Sa'ud  of  Hejaz-Nejd.  Whether  Bin 
Sa'ud’s  support  was  requested  I  do  not  know.  It  was  not  long  before  the  whole 
tribe,  through  the  Sharifs  of  Beihan,  asked  for  and  obtained  assurances  of 
British  support. 

We  dropped  down  on  Shabwa  from  a  burning  pale  blue  sky  in  June  in  four 
old  Vickers  Vincent  aircraft.  .  .  9 

A1  Gardai  waited  for  the  first  signs  of  winter.  .  .  .  Six  days’  march  lay  between 
him  and  Shabwa,  where  he  proposed  to  build  a  court-house  to  be  his  base.  .  .  . 
From  there  he  would  treat  with  the  numerous  confederation  of  the  Bil  'Obeid, 
of  Wadi  Jardan,  and  would  raid  into  Hadhina,  holding  all  the  traffic  from  Had- 
hramaut  to  Yemen  in  his  hands,  extending  his  direct  rule  to  the  'Aulaqi  border. 
From  there  he  would  strike  west  to  the  Hilali  town  of  Markha  and  cut  off 
Beihan  from  the  south.  Beihan,  he  told  me  later,  was  to  be  an  island  surrounded 
by  Yemeni  tax-collectors.  .  .  .  Not  one  tribe  which  he  proposed  to  attack  could 
plead  a  treaty  of  protection  with  Great  Britain,  and  all  had  at  one  time  or  other 
been  under  the  rule  of  an  Imam  of  Yemen.  It  was  a  situation  fraught  with 
curious  possibilities. 

Towards  late  autumn  ...  he  occupied  Shabwa  without  opposition  .  .  .  and 
dispatched  his  first  proclamations  to  the  Bil  'Obeid,  the  Karab,  and  the  Beni 
Hilal,  declaring  Shabwa  and  all  that  area  forfeit  to  the  Imam.  This  was  in  the 
fasting  month  of  Ramadhan  .  .  .  when  raids  and  wars  are  suspended.  ...  In 
San'a,  the  old  Imam  was  prepared  for  long  arguments,  while  A1  Gardai  ex¬ 
ploited  his  position.  With  the  world  passing  from  crisis  to  crisis,  he  did  not  think 
that  Sir  Bernard  Reilly  [Governor  of  Aden]  would  resort  to  force  or  that,  if  he 
recommended  doing  so,  Whitehall  would  risk  the  breaking  of  the  Anglo-Y emen 
Treaty.1 2 

At  the  end  of  November,  however,  the  Aden  Government  sent  a  tribal 
force  under  Captain  the  Hon.  A.  Hamilton,  who  compelled  the  YamanI 
commander  to  accept  the  terms  of  an  honourable  withdrawal.3  On 
14  June  1939  the  Yamani  Foreign  Minister  issued  a  communique  protest¬ 
ing  against  an  account  of  the  Shabwa  incident  broadcast  two  days 


1  Oriente  Moderno  (July  1938,  p.  372,  citing  al-Muqattam  of  8  June  1938)  gave  the  date  as  il 
6  maggio  scorso;  Philby,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  it  as  May  igjy  (op.  cit.  pp.  122-3).  Oriente  Mo¬ 
derno  (March  1938,  p.  139,  citing  al-Muqattam  of  9  March  1938)  had  already  referred  to  a  tribal 
submission  to  Captain  Hamilton  ‘in  the  locality  of  Shabwa’  on  6  March  1937. 

2  Belhaven:  Kingdom  of  Melchior,  pp.  127-8,  133-4. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  133-50;  The  Times,  29  November  and  1  December  1938;  Oriente  Moderno,  December 
1 938,  p.  678;  van  der  Meulen,  op.  cit.  pp.  99-100. 
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previously  in  the  Arabic  transmission  of  the  and  this  was  fol¬ 

lowed  by  the  publication  on  1  July  of  a  letter  of  protest  from  the  Imam  to 
King  George  VI,  in  which  he  claimed  that  Shabwa  and  the  surrounding 
district  had  belonged  to  the  Yaman  ‘from  the  creation  of  the  world’.1 

(c)  Britain  and  the  Minor  Arab  States,  1936-9 

The  1891  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between 
Britain  and  Masqat  (Muscat)  had,  after  the  initial  lapse  of  twelve  years 
from  its  coming  into  force,  been  renewed  annually.  In  the  autumn  of  1 937, 
however,  the  Sultan  had  expressed  a  wish  for  its  amendment,  and  had  con¬ 
versations  with  the  India  Office  on  the  subject  during  his  official  visit  to 
London  in  the  spring  of  1938.  On  5  February  1939  he  and  the  Political 
Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  signed  a  new  treaty,  which  removed  the  5  per 
cent,  limit  on  his  power  to  levy  import  duties  (Britain  retaining  the  right 
to  most- favoured-nation  treatment)  and  amended  the  legal  jurisdiction 
of  the  British  consular  authorities.  The  new  treaty  was  of  twelve  years’ 
duration,  and  then  to  be  terminable  on  one  year’s  notice.2 

In  1937-8  pan- Arab  circles  had  been  speculating  on  a  union  of  the 
shaikhdoms  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  'Iraq  propaganda  for  the  spread 
of  istiqlal  (independence)  and  dlmuqratlya  (democracy)  had  been  made 
among  students  from  that  region.  In  July  1938  the  Youth  Movement  of 
Kuwait,  whose  avowed  aim  was  to  secure  ‘full  sovereignty  and  unim¬ 
paired  independence  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  great  Arab  nation’, 
obtained  from  the  Shaikh  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council  chosen 
by  indirect  election.  In  December  this  council  was  dismissed  and  new 
elections  held  for  a  council  of  twenty  members;  seventeen  of  those  elected 
were  nationalists,  and  they  now  submitted  to  the  Shaikh  a  draft  Constitu¬ 
tion,  one  clause  of  which  provided  for  the  ‘guarantee’  of  British  interests. 
The  Shaikh  sent  back  to  the  Council  his  own  draft,  which  declared  that 
Kuwait  enjoyed  ‘independence  under  British  protection’,  as  recognized 
by  the  British  Government  when  the  Shaikh  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  November  19 14. 3  The  Council  rejected  his  draft 
and  demanded  the  union  of  Kuwait  with  'Iraq,  from  where  the  agitation 
was  being  actively  fomented,  notably  through  the  private  radio  trans¬ 
mitter  of  young  King  Ghazi  himself.  There  is  said  to  have  been  an  abortive 
revolt  in  Kuwait;  the  Shaikh’s  Government  proclaimed  a  state  of  emer¬ 
gency  and  arrested  the  nationalist  members  of  the  Council  and  others; 
several  persons,  including  the  chief 'Iraqi  agent,  lost  their  lives.  The  pan- 
Arab  press  and  radio,  inspired  from  Baghdad,  showed  sympathy  for  the 

1  Texts  in  Oriente  Moderno,  July  1939,  pp.  396-7;  August  1939,  pp.  453-4. 

2  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  His  Majesty  and  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman,  Muscat,  February  5,  1939,  Cmd.  6037  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1939); 
Aitchison,  pp.  310-17;  The  Times,  8  February  1939. 

3  Aitchison,  pp.  265-6,  no.  xiii. 
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nationalists,  the  Damascus  newspaper  Alif-Ba  writing  on  26  February 

I939: 

As  for  the  protectorate  which  the  foreigner  has  imposed  on  this  small  state,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  true  protection.  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  fact  is 
disclosed,  nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  Power  who  assumed  this  protectorate 
will  relinquish  its  claim  to  it,  because  a  nation  more  powerful  than  itself  will 
show  its  displeasure.  If  the  political  horizon  becomes  more  threatening,  the 
lesson  of  the  Czechs  will  act  as  a  clear  warning  to  the  Arabs,  who  will  have  to 
close  their  ranks  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  the  danger  which  will 
present  itself  at  such  a  time. 

On  8  March  the  British  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated  that 
the  Government  had  made  urgent  representations  to  the  'Iraqi  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stop  the  radio  and  press  campaign  against  the  Shaikh.  The  latter’s 
strong  action  and  the  British  intervention  curbed  the  disorders,  but  the 
'Iraqi  authorities  vented  their  spite  by  ordering  the  legal  sequestration  of 
the  Shaikh’s  palm-groves  in  'Iraq,  whose  liability  to  'Iraqi  taxation  he 
disputed.1  At  Bahrain  also,  now  the  strategic  centre  for  Britain’s  position 
in  the  Gulf,2  a  strike  and  demonstrations  against  the  British  Political 
Agent  were  reported  to  have  occurred  from  5  to  7  November  1938  on 
account  of  the  arrest  of  three  notables.  The  malcontents  were  stated  to  be 
demanding  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  removal  of  the  British 
Political  Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  appointment  of  an 
'Iraqi  to  the  latter  post,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  employment 
by  the  Bahrain  Petroleum  Company.3  Similarly,  in  the  small  shaikhdom 
of  Dibay  on  the  Trucial  Coast  a  Legislative  Council  which  had  come  into 
being  in  1938  was  reported  to  be  claiming  to  control  the  budget  and  the 
Shaikh’s  privy  purse,  and  its  first  resolution  was  the  dismissal  of  foreign 
civil  servants  and  their  replacement  by  Arab  nationalists.  In  April  1939, 
however,  the  Arab  Office  at  Damascus  alleged  that  the  Shaikh  had  had 
three  members  of  the  Council  and  forty  of  their  supporters  treacherously 
done  to  death;  the  remaining  members  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British 
Political  Agency.  In  May  three  British  naval  vessels  anchored  off  Dibay, 
and  the  Shaikh  and  his  principal  opponent  were  reported  to  have  been 
taken  by  seaplane  to  Bahrain,  where  the  British  authorities  sought  to 
resolve  their  differences.4  All  these  local  national  movements  received  at 
least  moral  support  from  pan- Arab  circles  in  'Iraq,  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  one  of  the  motives  of  this  ‘remote  control’  was 
to  harass  Britain  in  the  hope  of  diverting  her  forces  from  their  task  of 

1  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain,  pp.  150-1 ;  The  Times  editorial,  9  April  1941 ;  H.C.Deb. 
5th  ser.,  vol.  344,  coll.  2155-6;  cf.  Oriente  Moderno,  1938,  pp.  43,  92-93,  243,  314,  373,  448,  491, 

564;  ibid.  1939,  pp.  67,  103,  164-5,  224-6,  291-2.  2  Liebesny,  op.  cit.  p.  157. 

3  Oriente  Moderno,  January  1939,  p.  66;  March  1939,  pp.  164-5. 

4  Ibid.  November  1938,  p.  623;  December  1938,  p.  678;  January  1939,  p.  66;  May  1939, 
p.  291;  July  1939,  p.  397. 
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suppressing  the  Arab  Rebellion  then  raging  in  Palestine.1  It  is  possible 
that  Axis  agents  also  played  a  subsidiary  part  in  fomenting  these  disorders 
in  a  region  which  was  of  strategic  importance  for  Britain’s  air  communica¬ 
tions  with  India.2 

(d)  Sa'ud!  Arabia’s  International  Relations,  1939-45 

Though  Sa'udi  Arabia  remained  neutral  until  1  March  1945, 3  Ibn 
Sa'ud  himself  had  declared  in  the  summer  of  1940,  against  the  counsel  of 
almost  all  his  advisers,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Britain  and  that  he  was 
confident  that  she  would  not  be  defeated.4  At  the  time  of  the  'Iraqi  coup 
d'etat  in  April  1941  he  had  exchanged  telegrams  with  the  Regent  appointed 
by  Rashid  'All’s  unconstitutional  government;  but  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  that  government  and  Britain  he  refused  them  help  and 
advised  them  to  come  to  terms  with  Britain.5  Subsequently  the  Sa'udi 
Government  agreed  to  a  request  from  the  British  Government  to  ask  the 
Italian  Government  to  withdraw  their  Legation  from  Jidda,  and  the 
Italian  Minister,  his  staff,  and  five  Italian  civilians  left  on  8  February 
1 942. 6  The  Sa'udi  Government  interned  over  800  Italians,  who  had 
escaped  across  the  Red  Sea  to  their  shores  during  the  collapse  of  the  Italian 
forces  in  East  Africa,  and  also  twenty-five  German  merchant  seamen; 
and  it  was  announced  on  20  March  1943  that,  as  their  presence  had  been 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Sa'udi  authorities,  the  British  Government  had 
arranged  for  their  repatriation  in  exchange  for  British  prisoners  in  Axis 
hands.7  On  3  October  1943  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Sa'udi  Arabia  exchanged  notes  stabilizing  the  Treaty  of  Jidda  (con- 

1  Cf.  Enrico  Nune:  ‘L’Inghilterra  nella  Penisola  Arabica’,  ibid.  May  1941,  pp.  216,  230-2. 

2  For  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Imperial  Airways  route  was  transferred  in  1932  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Gulf  cf.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Central  Asian  Society,  January  1 933, 
xx.  77-87,  173-8;  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Burchall:  ‘The  Politics  of  International  Air  Routes’, 
International  Affairs,  January  1935,  xiv.  92-97. 

3  In  formally  notifying  Roosevelt  of  his  adhesion  to  the  Allies,  Ibn  Sa'ud  wrote:  ‘We  exclude 
from  this  declaration  the  zone  of  the  Holy  Shrines  [Mecca  and  Medina],  Because  of  their 
sanctuary  [hr]  we  should  preserve  complete  neutrality.  Thus  they  will  not  engage  in  war,  nor 
will  war  be  declared  on  them.  They  are  the  zone  of  safety  and  peace  for  all  those  who  live  therein 
and  all  those  Muslims  who  come  to  them.’  In  his  acknowledgement  Roosevelt  made  no  reference 
to  this  exception  ( Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  March  1945,  p.  375).  During  his  expulsion  of  the 
HashimI  dynasty  from  the  Hijaz  in  1925,  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  forces  had  attacked  Medina,  and  the  Tomb 
of  the  Prophet  had  been  struck  by  bullets;  the  report  had  sent  a  wave  of  indignation  throughout 
the  Muslim  world  ( Survey  for  1925,  i.  306). 

4  Twitched,  op.  cit.  p.  105;  cf.  Churchill,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  27  February  1945,  on 
his  return  from  meeting  Ibn  Sa'ud  after  the  Yalta  Conference:  ‘I  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
this  most  remarkable  man  .  .  .  and  of  expressing  to  him  the  thanks  of  Great  Britain  for  his  stead¬ 
fast,  unswerving  and  unflinching  loyalty  to  our  country  and  the  common  cause,  which  never 
shone  more  brightly  than  in  the  darkest  days  and  the  hours  of  mortal  peril’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  408,  col.  I28g;  cf.  his  message  to  Ibn  Sa'ud,  The  Times,  25  September  1943). 

5  See  above,  p.  71,  note  2. 

6  Answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  19  February  1942,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 

vol.  377,  col.  1916.  7  The  Times,  22  March  1943. 
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eluded  between  them  in  1927)  by  agreeing  that  it  should  be  automatically 
prolonged  for  successive  periods  of  seven  solar  years  unless,  before  the 
expiration  of  any  of  those  seven-year  periods,  either  party  gave  six  months’ 
notice  of  its  intention  to  modify  or  terminate  it.1 

Early  in  1944  relations  between  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  Persia  were  strained 
by  the  execution  at  Mecca  on  11  December  1943  of  a  Persian  Shi'I  pil¬ 
grim,  charged  with  having  defiled  the  circumambulatory  of  the  Ka'ba 
by  carrying  excrement  (' adhira )  and  casting  it  down  there  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  insulting  those  performing  the  circumambulation  and  of  mocking 
the  holy  place.2  According  to  the  evidence  of  Persian  pilgrims  reported  by 
the  Persian  Foreign  Ministry  on  18  January  1944,  however,  the  victim  was 
a  young  man  who,  overcome  by  the  heat  during  the  circumambulation, 
had  vomited  into  his  pilgrim’s  garment  rather  than  defile  the  pavement; 
Sunni  pilgrims  had  accused  him  of  carrying  filth  with  intent  to  defile  the 
Ka'ba,  and  on  the  testimony  of  four  persons  before  a  Sa'udi  judge  he 
had  thereupon  been  publicly  beheaded.  In  a  note  of  protest  the  Persian 
Government  announced  that  unless  reparation  were  made  at  once  and 
guarantees  given  for  the  future,  they  would  prohibit  Persians  from  making 
the  Pilgrimage.  The  Sa'udi  Government,  however,  now  replied  that,  so 
far  from  having  been  overcome  by  illness,  the  man  was  the  ringleader  of  a 
group  of  sixteen  idolaters  who  had  conspired  to  desecrate  the  Ka'ba.  In  a 
second  note  the  Persian  Government  rejected  this  allegation  and,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  profound  indignation  that  the  incident  had  caused  throughout 
Persia,  stated  that  they  reserved  the  right  to  review  their  relations  with 
the  Sa'udi  Government  if  reparation  were  not  made.3  The  tension  abated, 
but  the  Persian  Government  forbade  their  nationals  to  take  part  in  the 
next  Pilgrimage,  ostensibly  because  of  transport  difficulties. 

(e)  The  Yaman’s  International  Relations,  1939-45 

It  has  been  stated4  that  after  the  Sa'udi-Yamani  war  of  1934  Ibn 
Sa'ud  had  insisted  on  the  Imam’s  checking  the  growth  of  Italian  influence, 

1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.K.  and  Saudi  Arabia  prolonging  the 

Treaty  of  fedda  of  20  May  1927  as  modified  by  the  exchange  of  notes  of  3rd  October  1936,  Mecca\Jedda, 
3rd  October  1943,  Cmd.  7064  (London,  1947).  At  the  end  of  its  original  validity  of 

seven  years,  the  treaty  of  1927  could  have  been  terminated  by  giving  six  months’  notice;  but  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  on  3  October  1936  the  two  parties  had  agreed  to  waive  this  right  of  terminat¬ 
ing  it  for  a  period  of  seven  solar  years,  which  had  now  expired.  The  British  Government  had  on 
20  April  1942  concluded  with  the  Sa'udi  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Shaikh  of  Kuwait  an 
Agreement  for  Friendship  and  Neighbourly  Relations,  a  Trade  Agreement,  and  an  Agreement 
for  the  Extradition  of  Offenders  with  Exchange  of  Notes  relating  to  Smuggling  Offences;  the 
ratification  of  these  agreements  was  exchanged  on  1  May  1943  (for  texts  see  Cmd.  7084  (1947)) 
7065  (1947),  and  6382  (1942)  respectively).  For  the  trade  war  which  had  existed  between 
Sa'udi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  before  1936  cf.  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  787-8. 

2  Umm  ul-Qura  (Mecca),  17  December  1943. 

3  New  York  Times,  4  February  (despatch  from  Cairo),  Journal  de  Tehran,  9  February  1944. 

4  See  Hugh  Scott:  In  the  High  Yemen  (London,  Murray,  1942),  pp.  i37~8,  230-2. 
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but  that  subsequently  that  influence  had  again  increased,  largely  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  of  Italian  doctors,  who  were  also  active 
Fascists,  in  the  capital  and  provincial  towns  of  the  Yaman;  one  of  them 
was  the  Imam’s  personal  physician.  The  renewal  on  4  September  1937 
of  the  Italo-Yamam  Treaty  of  Friendship  of  1926  was  made  the  occasion  for 
sending  an  impressive  Italian  political  mission  to  San‘a  at  considerable 
expense.1  In  the  following  three  years  the  development  of  the  harbour 
of  Assab  in  southern  Eritrea,  only  forty  miles  away  across  the  Straits  of 
Bab  ul-Mandab,  emphasized  the  strategic  position  of  Italy  in  the  southern 
Red  Sea;2  and  after  the  fall  of  British  Somaliland  in  August  1940  the 
future  of  Aden  itself  might  well  have  seemed  precarious.  The  Italian 
army  doctor  who  was  the  medical  mission’s  representative  at  Ta'izz  on 
the  border  of  the  Aden  Protectorate3  no  doubt  played  his  part  in  obtaining 
intelligence  and  spreading  propaganda.  Before  the  Italians  could  achieve 
anything  in  southern  Arabia,  however,  their  empire  in  Africa  had  itself 
collapsed;  and  though  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  Fascists  managed  to 
escape  to  the  Yaman,  together  with  a  smaller  number  of  Germans  who 
had  escaped  from  Persia  or  Sa'udi  Arabia,  the  Imam  was  determined  not 
to  be  drawn  into  the  conflict  between  the  Great  Powers  and  merely 
afforded  them  a  ‘rather  unwilling  and  perfunctory  sanctuary’4 5  until,  once 
Rommel’s  forces  had  been  decisively  beaten,  he  ordered  their  internment.3 

(/)  Anglo-American  Relations  with  Sa'udi  Arabia,  1939-45: 

Finance,  Oil,  and  Air  Bases 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  Ibn  Sa'ud  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  the  means  to  maintain  his  administration  and  modern¬ 
ize  the  country’s  primitive  economy,  even  to  a  limited  degree.  The  main 
revenue-producing  activity  was  the  annual  Pilgrimage,6  and  the  total 
government  revenue  c.  1932  was  about  £600,000  gold  annually.  The 
external  debt  was  then  estimated  at  £220,000  gold,  which  there  were  no 

1  Oriente  Moderno,  October  1937,  pp.  531-2. 

2  ‘The  port  of  Assab,  which  up  to  1 935  consisted  of  only  an  open  bay  with  a  single  mole,  has 
since  been  in  process  of  reconstruction  as  an  artificial  harbour  with  good  wharfage,  warehouses, 
electric  cranes,  &c.  A  year  ago  the  new  harbour  was  partially  complete  and  as  planned  was  to 
be  complete  by  the  summer  of  this  year’  ( Bulletin  of  International  News,  24  August  1940,  p.  1073). 

3  Scott,  op.  cit.  p.  96. 

4  Rennell,  p.  122,  adding  that  their  intrigues  were  ‘somewhat  desultory’  and  never  very  serious. 
For  an  example,  however,  of  the  alarmist  reports  circulating  in  Cairo  after  Rommel’s  advance  to 
al-'Alamain  cf.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  August  1942,  according  to  which  there  were  in  the 
Yaman  about  100  Italians  and  a  score  of  Germans,  most  of  them  ‘specialists  in  Oriental  questions 
and  Arab  propaganda’,  with  two  secret  short-wave  transmitters  broadcasting  Axis  propaganda 
audible  as  far  as  Egypt  and  the  Fertile  Crescent. 

5  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  Herald,  26  February  1943. 

6  According  to  an  estimate  in  1940,  each  pilgrim  would  spend  some  £15^  gold  on  dues, 
transport,  Customs,  and  living  expenses  in  Sa'udi  Arabia,  of  which  it  was  guessed  that  over  half 
would  form  a  net  addition  to  the  country’s  public  revenue 
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immediate  prospects  of  repaying.  At  that  stage,  however,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California  had  undertaken  to  make  the  following  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Sa'udI  Government  for  its  1933  concession: 

(0)  Before  the  discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  (defined  as  the 
completion  and  testing  of  a  well  capable  of  producing  at  least  2,000  tons 
daily  for  thirty  consecutive  days):  a  loan  of  £30,000  gold  immediately; 
a  loan  of  £20,000  gold  after  eighteen  months;  a  rent  of  £5,000  gold  per 
annum. 

(b)  After  the  discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities:  two  loans  each 
of  £50,000  gold,  at  intervals  of  one  year;  a  royalty  of  £0-2  gold  per  ton  of 
oil  produced;  200,000  American  gallons  of  petrol  (gasoline)  and  100,000 
gallons  of  paraffin  (kerosene)  per  annum. 

Having  fulfilled  these  obligations  the  California  Arabian  Standard  Oil 
Company  (C.A.S.O.C.,  as  it  had  been  renamed  in  1936,  when  the  Texas 
Oil  Company  acquired  a  half-share  in  the  operations)  obtained  on  31  May 
1939  a  new  concession  for  sixty  years  for  a  region  west  of  the  1933  con¬ 
cession,  bringing  the  total  area  to  some  440,000  square  miles,  and  for 
the  Sa'udI  Government’s  oil  rights  in  the  two  neutral  territories  which  the 
state  shared  with  'Iraq  and  Kuwait  respectively.1  In  return  the  Company 
now  undertook  the  following  payments: 

(a)  Before  the  discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  new 
concession  area:  £140,000  gold  immediately;  a  rent  of  £20,000  gold  per 
annum:  1,200,000  American  gallons  of  petrol  and  100,000  gallons  of 
paraffin  per  annum. 

(b)  After  the  discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  new 
concession  area:  £100,000  gold  immediately;  the  quantity  of  petrol  to  be 
supplied  annually  to  be  raised  to  2-3  million  gallons.2 

The  outbreak  of  war  caused  a  panic  on  the  Sa'udI  Arabian  markets : 
gold  and  money  were  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  the  Government’s 
attempt  to  fix  prices  did  not  entirely  check  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  commodities,  though  by  the  end  of  1939  the  situation  had 
become  more  normal.  The  war  also  adversely  affected  the  number  of 
persons  making  the  Pilgrimage.3  Moreover,  Petroleum  Development 

1  There  thus  remained  excluded  two  strips  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  the  oil-exploration  of  which 
had  been  conceded  in  1936  to  Petroleum  Development  (Western  Arabia)  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company;  the  sacred  zone  ( haram )  round  Mecca  and  Medina;  and  a  large 
part  of  west-central  Sa'udI  Arabia  where  the  occurrence  of  oil  was  impossible  on  account  of  the 
intrusion  of  igneous  rocks. 

2  Texts  in  Oriente  Moderno,  August  1939,  pp.  479-81.  Twitchell  (op.  cit.  p.  154)  states  that  a 
rival  Japanese  offer  for  a  concession,  made  during  a  visit  to  Riyad  of  the  Japanese  Minister  to 
Egypt  ( Oriente  Moderno,  May  1939,  p.  290),  was  temptingly  and  fantastically  high;  but  according 
to  another  (unpublished)  source,  it  was  Ibn  Sa'ud  who  deliberately  put  his  demands  so  high  as 
to  make  their  acceptance  by  the  Japanese  impossible. 

3  The  number  of  pilgrims  had  averaged  about  100,000  in  the  1920s,  with  one  peak-year  of 
130,000,  but  had  fallen  sharply  in  the  world  economic  crisis  of  the  early  1930s  and  had  never 
recovered  its  former  figure  ( Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  4  December  1943,  pp.  7-8).  For  the  early 
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(Western  Arabia),  having  found  no  promising  strata  in  the  Hijaz,  were 
considering  giving  up  their  concession  on  account  of  war  difficulties.1  In 
spite  of  the  £140,000  gold  received  from  C.A.S.O.C.  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  1939  concession,  approximately  £100,000  gold  received  for  royalties 
on  their  output,  and  a  subsidy  of  £400,000  from  the  British  Government 
in  1940,  Ibn  Sa'ud  was  faced  with  a  financial  crisis.  The  destitution  of 
various  tribes,  whose  relief  was  always  a  considerable  charge  on  his 
revenues,  had  been  aggravated  by  drought  in  the  previous  winter,  and 
expenditure  on  his  own  large  family  and  entourage  had  increased  not  a 
little  as  the  flow  of  revenue  from  the  oil  company  had  grown.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  exchequer  for  1941  were  estimated  at  $10  million  (about 
$2  per  head  of  the  population),  of  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  $4  million  from  Britain  and  asked  the  oil  company  for  the  remaining 
$6  million.  The  latter  committed  themselves  to  an  advance  of  $3  million, 
but  considered  that  the  international  situation2  did  not  justify  further 
investment  of  their  own  capital;  they  had,  indeed,  already  advanced  a  total 
of  $6-8  million  against  future  royalties.  They  therefore  turned  to  the 
United  States  Government.  On  9  April  1941  James  A.  Moffett,  president 
of  C.A.S.O.C.  and  a  personal  friend  of  President  Roosevelt,  discussed  the 
position  with  him  and  suggested  that  the  Government  should  advance  to 
Ibn  Sa'ud  $6  million  annually  for  five  years  and  receive  from  the  oil 
company  products  of  approximately  equal  value.  Roosevelt  was  ‘anxious 
to  find  a  way  to  do  something’  about  the  matter;  but  the  Federal  Loan 
Administrator  advised  him  on  22  July  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  legal 
way  to  assist  Sa'udi  Arabia,  either  by  Lend-Lease  or  otherwise,  and  it  was 
therefore  decided  to  suggest  to  the  British  Government  that  they,  with 
their  larger  strategic  and  political  interest  in  the  Middle  East,  should 
continue  to  make  the  necessary  financial  provision.  Ibn  Sa'ud  was 
persuaded  by  the  British  to  make  a  number  of  administrative  economies, 
and  in  1942  and  1943  they  made  him  further  subsidies  of  approximately 
£3  million  annually,  partly  in  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  supplied  by 
M.E.S.C.  and  partly  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  Since  Britain  was  herself 


war  years  the  number  of  pilgrims  from  overseas,  to  which  should  be  added  rather  more  than 
5,000  normally  coming  overland,  was  as  follows: 

Date  of  Pilgrimage 

Early  1938  .....  63,800 

Early  1939 . 57, 600 

Early  1940  .....  32,100 

Early  1941  .....  9,700 

1  They  did  give  it  up  in  1943. 

2  After  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war  had  closed  the  Mediterranean  to  all  but  emergency  convoys, 
the  combined  United  States  and  Allied  tanker  fleets  did  not  suffice  to  convey  large  quantities  of 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  west ;  moreover,  the  risk  of  the  enemy’s  overrunning  the  Middle 
East  had  caused  the  British  Government  to  arrange  with  the  oil  companies  to  postpone  further 
development  for  the  present.  For  production  figures  cf.  Review  of  Middle  East  Oil,  p.  7;  Mikesell 
and  Ghenery,  op.  cit.  appendix  ii,  table  6. 
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receiving  substantial  Lend-Lease  aid  from  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
these  subsidies  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  amounted  to  a  form  of  indirect  Lend-Lease; 
C.A.S.O.G.  had  already  stated  in  1941  that  they  ‘didn’t  want  the  British 
to  run  away  with  all  of  the  credit  on  this  thing’;  and  by  the  end  of  1942 
the  situation  had  ‘reached  a  point  where  it  appeared  that  Great  Britain 
would  become  intrenched  as  the  financial  adviser  and  backer  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government’.  At  the  beginning  of  1943,  accordingly,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  oil  company  went  to  Washington  and  expressed  their  concern 
over  ‘the  rapidly  increasing  British  economic  influence  in  Saudi  Arabia 
because  of  the  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  continuation  of  purely  American 
enterprise  there  after  the  war’.1  They  had  interviews  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  the  Navy,  and  War,  and  on  8  February  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Harold  L.  I  ekes,  who  was  also  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War)  a  proposal  that  in  return  for  the  granting  of  direct 
United  States  Lend-Lease  to  Sa'udI  Arabia  they  would  set  aside  oil 
reserves  of  equal  value  or  more,  to  be  made  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  ‘at  prices  well  under  world  prices  and  reflecting  only  the 
production  costs,  including  royalty,  plus  manufacturing  costs  in  the  case  of 
products,  plus  a  nominal  profit’ ;  they  also  offered  the  Government  an 
option  on  ‘a  specified  number  of  barrels  of  crude  or  the  equivalent  pro¬ 
ducts  thereof  at  an  agreed-upon  percentage  of  the  going  price  in  the  world 
markets’.2 

On  18  February,  two  days  after  conferring  with  the  Petroleum  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  War  on  the  matter,  the  President  declared  Sa'udI  Arabia 
eligible  for  direct  Lend-Lease,  and  in  July  the  United  States  charge 
d’affaires  at  Jidda  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Minister.3  Meanwhile, 
grave  concern  was  being  expressed  over  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  oil 
reserves  in  the  United  States;  alarmist  reports  spoke  of  their  exhaustion 

1  Herbert  Feis,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Petroleum  Policy 
subsequently  heard  the  recital  of  these  anxieties,  has  commented:  ‘Some  of  the  dangers  to  which, 
it  was  suggested,  the  American  enterprises  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrein,  and  Kuwait  were  exposed 
seemed  to  be  outdated.  They  were  imprints  left  by  the  earlier  struggle  to  gain  admission  into 
a  secluded  and  guarded  area.  Diligent  questioning  revealed  little  more  than  a  state  of  mind. 
There  seemed  to  the  Economic  Adviser  [Feis  himself]  scant  or  no  evidence  that  either  the  British 
government  or  the  British  oil  companies  would  exert  themselves  deliberately  to  oust  or  gravely 
injure  their  American  rivals.  It  seemed  more  probable  that — while  stubbornly  taking  care  of 
their  own  interests — they  would  find  it  best  to  accommodate  their  activities  to  the  American 
newcomers’  ( Seen  from  E.A.  (New  York,  Knopf,  1947),  pp.  1 10-1 1 ;  cf.  pp.  104-12). 

2  The  main  source  of  the  above  paragraph  is  U.S.  Senate  Report  no.  440,  part  5,  Investigation 
of  the  National  Defense  Program,  published  in  Congressional  Record,  28  April  1948,  pp.  4944-63 
(referred  to  hereafter  as  Congressional  Record,  28  April  1948). 

3  At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  United  States  Government’s  relations  with  Sa'udI  Arabia  had 
consisted  only  of  a  provisional  agreement  made  in  1 933  for  diplomatic  and  consular  representa¬ 
tion,  juridical  protection,  commerce,  and  navigation;  but  as  the  extent  of  the  Sa'udI  oil  resources 
had  become  evident,  diplomatic  relations  had  been  established  on  4  February  1940,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Egypt  being  accredited  to  Sa'udI  Arabia  also;  and  a  Legation  was  opened  at 
Jidda  in  May  1942,  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  a  United  States  agricultural  mission. 
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in  as  little  as  fourteen  years;1  and  it  was  therefore  felt  that  the  Government 
must  urgently  acquire  oil  reserves  abroad.  In  particular, 

it  was  believed  that  the  great  importance  of  the  Near  East  area  in  the  world  oil 
picture  points  to  the  need  for  a  United  Kingdom-United  States  agreement  on 
petroleum.  Since  it  was  felt  that  Britain  will  endeavor  insofar  as  possible  to 
maintain  her  oil  position  in  the  Near  East,  there  was  some  thought  that  the  first 
step  should  be  the  formulation  for  action  of  proposals  whereby  this  Government, 
by  arrangements  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  possibly  other  countries  in  the  Near 
East,  could  improve  our  position  on  oil  vis-a-vis  Britain  prior  to  the  negotiation 
of  an  agreement  with  that  country.2 

While  therefore  an  invitation  was  sent  from  the  President  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  to 
visit  the  United  States  in  the  near  future,  or  at  least  send  one  of  his  sons 
(resulting  in  the  visit  of  his  second  surviving  son,  the  Amir  Faisal,  and  his 
brother  Khalid  in  the  autumn),  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Interior  placed  before  the  President  on  26  June  two  alternatives: 
either  that  the  Government  should  acquire  the  stock  of  G.A.S.O.C. 
outright,  or  that  they  should  make  a  contract  with  the  company  to  ensure 
themselves  a  stipulated  percentage  of  the  estimated  reserves,  to  be  supplied 
on  demand,  and  should  in  return  provide  substantial  funds  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Sa'udi  Government  and  to  develop  the  oilfields.  The 
navy  and  the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  preferred  the  first  pro¬ 
posal:  ‘the  oil  was  there;3  the  United  States  might  need  it;  the  best  way 
to  make  sure  that  it  could  be  had,  if  and  when  wanted,  was  for  the 
Government  to  buy  and  defend  it’. 

The  Economic  Adviser  knew  that  there  were  some  officials  who  were  eager, 
and  properly  so,  to  extend  our  trade  connections  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  East.  To  do  this  they  thought,  and  again  there  was  a  good  basis  for 
their  opinion,  the  government  must  exert  itself  as  a  counterweight  against 
British  and  Russian  influence. 

He  also  had  intimations  of  a  belief  in  a  few  circles  within  the  government 
that  it  had  become  prudent  to  seek  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  assure  the  use  of, 
naval  and  air  bases  in  the  region.  They  seemed  drawn  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  had  so  vital  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  region 
that  it  would  find  itself  compelled  to  enter  the  struggle  for  influence;  and  that  it 
should,  therefore,  put  itself  in  a  position  to  make  its  views  effective — if  a  crisis 
should  arise.  But  these  opinions  were  expressed  only  vaguely  and  with  reserve, 
and  had  no  established  standing.  .  .  . 

1  For  similar  United  States  concern  during  the  First  World  War  cf.  Herbert  Feis:  Petroleum 
and  American  Foreign  Policy  (Stanford  University,  California;  Food  Research  Institute,  Commodity 
Policy  Studies,  no.  3,  March  1944),  pp.  3-11. 

2  Congressional  Record,  28  April  1948,  p.  4961. 

3  In  1944  the  de  Golyer  commission  was  to  assess  the  proved  reserves  of  Sa'udi  Arabia  at 
1 9  per  cent .  of  the  proved  reserves  of  the  Middle  East  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  world  proved  reserves 
( Review  of  Middle  East  Oil,  p.  4;  for  a  technical  definition  of ‘proved  reserves’  cf.  Survey  for  1939-46: 
The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  129,  note  4). 
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On  a  hot  July  afternoon  .  .  .  the  President  gave  his  authority  to  the  more 
intrepid  line  of  action.  The  proposal  to  try  to  buy  a  stock  of  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Company1  was  selected  as  the  least  ambiguous  and  most  effective 
way  to  increase  the  security  of  our  future  oil  supply.  The  discussion  was  jovial, 
brief,  and  far  from  thorough.  A  boyish  note  of  enjoyment  was  in  the  President’s 
talk  and  nod,  as  usual  when  it  had  to  do  with  the  lands  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
buoyant  certainty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War  that  no  shorter  step  would  do  in  this  uncertain  world  and  that  this 
longer  step  could  easily  be  carried  off  prevailed.  The  Secretary  of  State  assented 
with  an  air  of  faint  but  cheerful  readiness.  His  burdened  spirit,  groping 
among  the  formulas  that  might  induce  men  to  live  in  peace,  could  not  bring 
itself  to  grapple  with  the  differing  views  of  assertive  colleagues  concerned 
with  oil.2 

A  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation,  presided  over  by  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
was  now  created, 

to  buy  or  otherwise  acquire  reserves  of  crude  petroleum  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States,  including  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  stock  in  corporations 
owning  such  reserves  .  .  .  and  to  construct  and  operate  outside  the  United 
States  such  refineries,  pipelines,  storage  tanks,  and  other  facilities  as  are 
necessary  in  connection  with  carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation.  .  .  .3 

The  Corporation’s  first  proposal  to  the  two  companies  that  composed 
C.A.S.O.C.  was  for  the  total  acquisition  of  their  stock,  entrusting  the 
business  management  of  the  properties  to  the  existing  companies  and 
assuring  them  enough  oil  for  ordinary  trade.  When  this  was  refused  it 
was  replaced  by  an  offer  to  buy  a  majority  of  the  stock.  When  this  was  also 
rejected,  the  Corporation  proposed  in  late  September  1 943  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  acquire  only  a  one-third  share  in  the  first  instance,  gradually 
increasing  their  participation  as  they  provided  capital  for  new  refinery 
construction  and  other  purposes.  The  private  owners  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  have  equal  representation  on  the  board  of  directors,  and  the 
companies  would  retain  unhindered  control  over  commercial  operations, 
but  the  Government  would  have  the  deciding  authority  in  certain  ques¬ 
tions  of  policy. 

In  October  1943,  however,  the  two  companies  informed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  they  rejected  the  proposal  and  wished  to  withdraw  from  any 
further  discussions.4  Cordell  Hull  now  complained  to  Ickes,  in  a  letter 

1  C.A.S.O.C.  took  this  new  name  (customarily  abbreviated  to  Aramco)  in  1944. 

2  Feis:  Seenfrom  E.A.,  pp.  117,  121-2;  cf.  pp.  110-20.  See  also  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1511-27. 
A  parallel  that  was  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  President’s  advisers  was  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  acquisition  in  May  1914  of  a  56  per  cent,  interest  in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company. 

3  Feis,  op.  cit.  p.  124. 

4  ‘Secretary  Ickes  attributed  the  reluctance  of  the  oil  companies  to  part  with  their  stock  to  the 
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of  13  November,  that  his  Corporation’s  activities  might  well  weaken  the 
position  of  the  oil  company  in  the  eyes  of  Ibn  Safud,  and  objected  also  to 
the  Corporation’s  seeking  to  aid  the  expansion  of  British  oil  interests,1  Tor 
to  do  so  will  retard  the  development  of  American  enterprises,  jeopardize 
their  holdings,  and  so  tend  to  make  this  country  dependent  on  British 
oil  in  the  future’.2  Since  the  late  spring  the  State  Department  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  with  Britain  over  the 
Middle  Eastern  oil  reserves,  and  on  2  December  Hull  proposed  to  the 
British  Ambassador  that  the  two  Governments  Should  undertake  informal 
and  preliminary  discussions.  While,  however,  the  State  Department 
wanted  these  to  be  between  experts,  Ickes  persuaded  Roosevelt  to  place 
the  matter  on  a  Cabinet  level,  with  himself  among  the  negotiators.  The 
British  Government  objected  that  they  could  not  at  this  time  send  Cabinet 
representatives  to  Washington,  in  view  of  the  impending  invasion  of 
Western  Europe;  and  on  20  February  1944  Churchill  informed  Roosevelt 
that  certain  British  quarters  feared  that  the  United  States  wished  to  de¬ 
prive  Britain  of  her  Middle  East  oil  interests,3  and  that  any  announcement 
of  an  oil  conference  at  so  high  a  level  was  certain  to  raise  questions  in 
Parliament,  to  which  he  would  be  unable  to  give  an  assurance  that  no 
transfer  of  property  would  be  involved  (though  he  was  sure  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  such  suspicions  as  far  as  the  United  States  Government  was 
concerned).  In  his  reply  of  22  February  Roosevelt,  noting  what  Churchill 

fact  that  by  this  time  Rommel  had  been  chased  out  of  north  Africa  and  they  felt  secure  in  their 
concession,  and  more  disposed  to  thumb  their  nose  at  us.  .  .  .  “They  came  up  here  .  .  .  and  built 
a  fire  under  us  on  the  theory  that  this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  over 
a  private  business  enterprise,  which,  of  course,  was  against  the  American  tradition,  as  they  put 
it,  and  perhaps  was.  But  this  was  more  than  a  business  enterprise.  This  involved  the  defense  and 
safety  of  the  country,  and  I  felt  that  if  there  ever  should  be  an  exception,  it  would  be  proper  in 
that  case”  ’  ( Congressional  Record,  28  April  1948,  p.  4948). 

1  ‘Under  Ickes’s  impetuous  leadership,  the  Corporation  began  to  develop  sweeping  plans  for 
the  injection  of  the  Government  into  oil  fields  not  only  in  Saudi  Arabia  but  in  other  areas  as  well. 
It  drew  up  projects  for  expanding  the  operations  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  a  wholly 
British-owned  concern,  for  a  new  pipeline  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the  British-controlled  Iraq 
oil  fields,  and  for  a  refinery  in  British  India’  (Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1520). 

2  Ibid.  p.  1521. 

3  On  15  October  1943  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization,  had  sent 
a  memorandum  to  the  President  in  which  he  stated:  ‘Under  lend-lease  we  have  contributed  to 
the  British  Empire  up  to  July  1,  1943,  American  petroleum  products  to  the  value  of  $466  million 
and  from  American-controlled  foreign  reserves  to  the  value  of  $120  million.  Current  lend-lease 
petroleum  expenditure  for  the  use  of  the  British  is  running  at  the  rate  of  $60  million  per  month. 
Previously  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  British  repay  in  kind  our  contribution  of  petroleum 
products  to  England  and  the  British  colonies,  made  under  lend-lease.  Such  an  arrangement 
could  seriously  injure  American  concessions  and  interests  in  Saudi  Arabia  because  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  practically  destroy  any  market  for  these  latter  products  and  our  concessions  in  that 
area  can  only  be  maintained  through  use  of  the  reserves’  ( Congressional  Record,  28  April  1948, 
p.  4952).  Instead,  therefore,  Byrnes  had  suggested  that ‘vigorous  negotiations  should  be  pressed 
with  the  British’  for  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  and  the  proposed  pipe-line  to  the  Mediterranean  {New  York  Times, 
4  November  1947). 
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had  said  about  British  apprehensions,  stated  that  he  himself  was  con¬ 
cerned  over  a  rumoured  British  desire  to  ‘horn  in’  on  the  oil  reserves  of 
Sa'udi  Arabia:  apprehensions  and  rumours  of  this  kind  showed  the  great 
need  for  a  basic  understanding,  and  the  importance  of  the  matter  made  it 
necessary  for  the  negotiators  to  be  of  Cabinet  rank.  The  British  finally 
agreed,  and  an  announcement  was  made  on  7  March.1 

The  relations  between  the  two  Allied  Powers  in  Sa'udi  Arabia  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  become  distinctly  frayed.  The  British  Government  had 
on  30  October  1943  expressed  their  desire  to  co-ordinate  policy  with  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  and  their  hope  for  close  collaboration 
in  the  area,  and  had  accepted  a  United  States  proposal  early  in  1944  to 
discuss  Sa'udi  Arabian  financial  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  a  remark 
attributed  to  General  Patrick  Hurley,2  that  the  British  were  opposed  to 
the  American  development  of  oil  interests  in  Sa'udi  Arabia,  caused  the 
British  Ambassador  on  20  March  to  characterize  it  to  Hull  as  entirely 
erroneous.  In  that  and  the  following  month  the  State  Department  re¬ 
ceived  reports  of  increased  British  activity  in  Sa'udi  Arabia  that  was 
regarded  as  ‘potentially  prejudicial’  to  the  American  interests.  The 
United  States  Minister  Resident  in  Jidda,  James  S.  Moose,  jr.,  considered 
that  the  British  Minister,  S.  R.  Jordan,  was  over-zealous  and  working  in 
numerous  ways  to  supplant  American  interests,  and  making  full  use  of  the 
British  subsidies  to  I  bn  Sa'ud  to  exalt  British  prestige  by  lowering  American 
prestige.3  On  3  April,  Hull  informed  Roosevelt  that  the  British  Government 
proposed  during  1944  to  subsidize  Ibn  Sa'ud  to  an  extent  approxi¬ 
mately  six  times  that  of  the  Lend-Lease  that  the  United  States  contem¬ 
plated  extending  to  him  in  the  same  year.  The  disparity,  and  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  British  subsidy,  were  no  greater  than  in  previous  years 
when  Roosevelt  had  agreed  that  Britain  should  make  this  financial 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1521-4;  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.,  pp.  123-39. 

2  Of  Irish  extraction,  he  had  been  sent  by  the  President  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Middle 
East  in  1943  and  had  criticized  British  policy  in  Persia  as  unfriendly  to  American  interests  (Hull: 
Memoirs,  ii.  1506-8). 

3  On  31  March  Moose  communicated  to  the  State  Department  reports  that  Jordan  had 
persuaded  Ibn  Sa'ud  to  remove  certain  key  officials  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  to  agree  to  appoint  a  British  economic  adviser  and  possibly  a  British  oil  adviser  also.  He 
alleged  that  Jordan  had  also  arranged  for  certain  road-construction  to  be  undertaken  under 
British  military  supervision  without  consulting  Moose,  although  Ibn  Sa'ud  had  given  permission 
for  the  United  States  military  forces  to  make  surveys  for  two  military  roads,  whose  construction 
had  been  discussed  during  the  visit  of  a  United  States  military  mission  in  December  1943  (Hull: 
Memoirs,  ii.  1513-14).  The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  Najlb  Salha,  whom  Ibn  Sa'ud  had 
removed  from  a  post  in  the  Finance  Ministry  because  of  his  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  affairs,  had 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  make  mischief  between  the  Americans  and  the  British.  (2)  Ibn  Sa'ud 
had  asked  Jordan,  without  any  prompting,  to  provide  him  with  a  Sunni  Muslim  economic 
adviser,  and  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  with  the  Government  of  India.  (3)  After  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  journey  from  Jidda  to  Riyad,  Jordan  had  suggested  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  that  a  very  small 
party  of  Indian  troops  should  repair  the  road,  without  prejudice  to  the  United  States  military 
mission’s  more  ambitious  proposals. 
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provision  on  account  of  her  larger  strategic  and  political  interests;1  but 
now,  after  rehearsing  the  alleged  activities  of  the  British  Minister,  Cordell 
Hull  wrote: 

If  Saudi  Arabia  is  permitted  to  lean  too  heavily  upon  the  British,  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  the  British  will  request  a  quid  pro  quo  in  oil.  To  obviate  this 
danger,  it  is  recommended  that  this  Government  share  the  subsidy  on  an  over¬ 
all  equal  basis  with  the  British.2 

The  British  agreed  to  investigate  this  recommendation,  assuring  the  United 
States  negotiator  that  they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  undermining 
or  prejudicing  American  oil  rights  in  Sa'udi  Arabia.  The  United  States 
Government,  recognizing  that  the  primary  military  responsibility  in  the 
Middle  East  was  British,  now  agreed  to  a  British  proposal  that  a  joint 
Anglo-American  military  mission,  headed  by  a  British  officer,  should  be 
sent  to  Sa'udi  Arabia;  but  only  on  condition  that  any  economic  or  financial 
mission  to  Sa'udi  Arabia  should  have  an  American  head,  ‘in  view  of  the 
preponderant  United  States  economic  interest  in  that  country’.  The 
British  protested  that  this  view  was  based  on  a  ‘misconception  of  the  facts’, 
that  the  leadership  of  such  a  mission  should  go  to  the  country  that  had 
the  preponderant  interests  at  the  time  the  mission  was  sent,  and  that  they 
would  willingly  reconsider  the  matter  when  Sa'udi  oil  production  had 
increased  and  the  country  was  no  longer  dependent  primarily  on  its 
association  with  the  sterling  bloc.  On  26  June  Hull  informed  the  British 
Ambassador  that 

our  officials  in  the  Middle  East  were  convinced  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  Jordan  was  doing  his  level  best  to  injure  the  United  States  Government’s 
relations  with  King  Ibn  Saud,  and  was  endeavoring  in  other  ways  to  under¬ 
mine  our  position  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  we  just  could  not  put  up  with 
these  activities  without  making  constant  and  louder  complaint  to  the  British 
Government.3 

About  this  time  the  Sa'udi  Government  had  appealed  to  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments  for  help  in  their  grave  financial  situation, 
painting  a  dark  picture  of  their  empty  treasury,  dying  camels,  worn-out 
vehicles,  and  general  scarcity  of  food  supplies.  The  two  Governments 

1  e.g.  1943: 

Britain  United  States 

U.K.C.C.  supplies — £2-7  million  Advance  from  C.A.S.O.C. —  $1  million 

5  million  riyals  8  million  riyals. 

400,000  sovereigns. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  1515.  On  12  April,  four  days  before  the  opening  of  exploratory  discussions 
between  American  and  British  oil  experts  in  Washington,  publicity  was  given  there  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  given  before  a  House  of  Representatives  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  22  March,  in  which  he  had  reported  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Company’s  fear  of 
having  their  position  undermined  by  the  British  subsidies  to  Ibn  Sa'ud  ( The  Times,  13-14  April 
1 944)  - 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1516. 
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agreed  to  take  an  equal  part  in  making  up  the  country’s  deficiencies,  to 
a  total  of  over  $15  million  (some  £3*8  million).  On  12  July  Hull  instructed 
Moose  in  Jidda  ‘to  treat  all  proposals  relative  to  .  .  .  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia 
jointly  with  the  British  Minister,  cooperating  with  him  closely  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  making  all  approaches  to  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
.  .  .jointly  with  him’ ;  the  British  Government  were  sending  similar  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Jordan.  In  August  1944  Moose  was  replaced  by  Colonel  William 
Eddy  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  The  State  Department  continued  to 
receive  reports  that  Jordan  would  not  co-operate,  and  informed  the  British 
Embassy  that  ‘the  continuance  of  Mr.  Jordan  in  Saudi  Arabia  was 
unacceptable  so  far  as  we  were  concerned’ ;  and  Jordan  was  replaced  in 
January  1945.1 

Meanwhile  Ickes,  disappointed  in  his  plan  to  buy  out  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Company,  had  continued  negotiations  with  it  and  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation  (owner  of  the  American  half-share  in  the  Kuwait  Oil 
Company)2  for  a  pipe-line  from  the  oilfields  of  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
to  a  point  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  cost  of  such  a 
pipe-line  was  estimated  at  between  $130  and  $165  million,  while  the 
cost  of  transporting  oil  by  it  to  the  Mediterranean  was  reckoned  at  only 
half  that  of  tankerage  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was 
intended  that  Western  Europe,  which  had  in  1938  received  76-7  per  cent, 
of  its  oil  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  should  in  future  be  supplied  mainly 
from  the  Middle  East,  thus  allowing  the  strategic  reserves  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  be  conserved.  On  24  January  1944  an  agreement  in 
principle  was  reached  for  the  United  States  Government  to  construct  and 
maintain  the  pipe-line,  while  the  companies  would  repay  the  cost  with 
interest  in  twenty-five  years.  The  companies  also  undertook  to  maintain 
underground  a  crude  oil  reserve  of  at  least  one  (American)  billion  barrels 
( 1 30-1 40  million  tons),  from  which  it  would  release  oil  for  the  military 
and  naval  forces  at  any  time,  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  below  the  market 
price  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  United  States,  whichever  should  be  the 
lower.  They  also  agreed  to  give  advance  notice  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation  before  negotiating  the  sale  of 

1  Ibid.;  New  York  Times,  23  June,  and  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  12  August  1944  (Eddy’s 
nomination  and  confirmation) ;  The  Times,  i8January  1945  (appointment  of  new  British  Minister). 
A  well-placed  authority  has  commented:  ‘There  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Americans  at  this  time  were  playing,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  curious  game.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
convince  myself  that  Jordan  was  not  somewhat  to  blame,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  took  up 
a  hostile  attitude  until  he  appreciated  the  extent  of  American  intrigues,  which  were,  of  course, 
rather  commercial  than  political  ones.’  Cf.  above,  pp.  191-2. 

2  As  a  war  measure  all  work  in  the  Kuwait  oilfield  had  been  suspended  in  1942  and  the 
exploration-wells  plugged.  Work  was  resumed  in  October  1945,  by  which  time  the  American 
expert  de  Golyer  had  estimated  the  Kuwait  oil  reserves  at  one-third  of  the  Middle  East  reserves 
and  one-seventh  of  the  reserves  of  the  whole  world  ( Review  of  Middle  East  Oil,  p.  4).  Production 
did  not  begin  till  after  the  war. 
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their  products  with  any  foreign  government,  and  to  make  no  sales  to  any 
government  or  the  nationals  of  any  state  which  would  in  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Department  be  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States.1 
Whereas  Ickes  wanted  the  Government  to  own  the  pipe-line  permanently, 
Hull  considered  that  it  should  be  operated  by  the  oil  company  and  revert 
to  their  ownership  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They  compromised  that  it 
should  be  privately  operated,  and  that  the  question  of  ownership  should 
be  reviewed  after  the  war;2  but  immediately  after  the  announcement  of 
the  provisional  agreement  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  5  February,  it  was 
attacked  in  the  United  States: 

To  liberal  opinion  it  was  disturbing,  even  sinister,  as  a  glistening  corridor  for 
imperialists.  To  other  groups,  tinged  by  isolationist  feelings,  it  was  a  step  to 
draw  the  United  States  into  the  historic  struggle  between  the  British  Empire 
and  the  USSR  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Anxiety  was  aroused  among  sup¬ 
porters  of  Zionism  by  the  thought  that  the  United  States  might  barter  support 
of  their  cause  against  oil. 

But  the  fate  of  the  project  was  not  decided  by  such  misgiving  in  regard  to  its 
political  implications.  It  was  rejected  mainly  because  of  the  opposition  of 
groups  who  believed  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  their  business  position 
or  prospect.  Virtually  the  whole  of  the  American  oil  industry  condemned  the 
proposed  measure  as  needless  and  unfair.  It  was,  the  industry  argued,  needless 
because  all  the  oil  that  the  United  States  might  ever  need  could  be,  and  would 
be,  supplied  by  the  private  American  oil  industry — from  American  resources 
in  the  main,  supplemented  by  foreign  production.  It  was  unfair,  the  industry 
asserted,  because  it  would  put  the  American  government  in  competition  with  the 
American  oil  industry.  The  more  extreme  critics  alleged  that  in  time  it  would 
place  the  American  government  in  control  of  the  whole  of  the  industry.  .  .  . 

This  industry  opposition  was  organized  by  and  around  the  producers  who 
owned  properties  in  the  United  States.  But  it  included  many  American  com¬ 
panies  that  were  engaged  in  oil  production  in  other  foreign  lands.  .  .  .  The 
two  great  American  oil  companies  that  in  partnership  with  Anglo-Dutch  and 
French  interests  operated  in  other  Middle  Eastern  countries  .  .  .  regarded  the 
proposal  as  an  unjust  blow.  The  Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  in  which  they  were 
participants,  had  for  some  time  past  sought  approval  for  an  application  for 
material  wanted  for  a  pipe  line  from  their  fields  to  the  Mediterranean.  Now  the 
American  government  proposed  to  become  their  powerful  rival.3 

Already  on  21  January  two  Republican  senators,  one  of  them  repre¬ 
senting  Arkansas,  a  minor  oil-producing  state,  had  submitted  a  resolution 
to  terminate  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation.  The  announcement  of 


1  Congressional  Record,  9  February  1944,  pp.  1466-8;  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.,  pp.  140-51. 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1522. 

3  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.,  pp.  152-3;  cf.  Frank  P.  Huddle:  ‘Oil  Supply’,  Editorial  Research  Reports, 
no.  10  (9  March  1944),  p.  184.  The  'Iraq  Petroleum  Company’s  pipe-lines  built  to  Haifa  and 
Tripoli  in  1934  were  mainly  of  12-inch  diameter,  and  it  was  proposed  to  supplement  diem  by 
new  16-inch  pipes  ( Review  of  Middle  East  Oil,  pp.  67-68). 
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the  pipe-line  scheme  stimulated  criticism  of  Ickes’s  ‘dictatorial’  action, 
which  was  diverted  only  by  the  appointment  on  13  March  of  a  committee 
to  investigate  petroleum  resources  within  and  outside  the  United  States.1 
On  14  June  the  committee  announced  that  it  had  received  satisfactory 
assurances  from  the  Administration  that  no  agreement  for  the  pipe-line  or 
other  foreign  oil  matters  would  be  made  without  timely  notice  to  the 
committee,  and  therefore  decided  unanimously  to  defer  its  public  meetings 
until  after  the  impending  oil  conference  between  the  United  States  and 
British  Governments.2  Already  on  3  May  Anglo-American  experts  (the 
British  team  including  the  heads  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  and 
of  Royal  Dutch  Shell)  had  reached  agreement  in  Washington  on  almost 
all  features  of  a  possible  compact : 

The  exchange  of  views  had  shown  that  the  purposes  of  the  two  governments 
and  the  permanent  interest  of  the  larger  oil  companies  of  the  two  countries  were 
in  a  large  measure  harmonious.  It  revealed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  two 
groups  to  work  with,  rather  than  conspire  against,  one  another.3 

The  Cabinet-level  discussions  to  settle  the  few  outstanding  points  of 
difference  opened  on  25  July,  Ickes  leading  the  American  mission  and 
Lord  Beaverbrook  the  British.  An  agreement  was  announced  on  8  August, 
which  looked  forward  to  the  negotiation  of  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  governments  of  all  countries  interested  in  the  international  oil 
trade  might  become  parties,  so  establishing  a  permanent  International 
Petroleum  Council.  In  the  meantime,  the  agreement  laid  down  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  for  co-operation  between  the  two  Governments: 

1.  Subject  to  such  collective  security  arrangements  as  might  be  estab¬ 
lished,  adequate  oil  supplies  should  be  made  available  to  the  nationals  of 
all  peaceable  countries  at  fair  prices  and  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

2.  Oil  resources  should  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the 
sound  economic  advancement  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lay. 

3.  There  should  be  equal  opportunity  to  acquire  exploration  or  develop¬ 
ment  rights  in  areas  not  already  under  concession. 

4.  There  should  be  respect  for  valid  concession  contracts  and  lawfully 
acquired  rights. 

1  Congressional  Record,  21  January  1944,  p.  496;  9  February  1944,  pp.  1466-71 ;  13  March  1944, 
p.  2489.  A  romanticized  article  under  the  title  ‘Mr.  Ickes’  Arabian  Nights’,  in  Fortune  (June 
1944,  pp.  123-8,  273-80),  asked:  ‘What  drew  Ickes  into  the  scheme  in  the  first  place?’  and 
answered  its  own  question :  ‘He  wanted  to  repay  the  oil  companies  for  their  superb  work  in  the 
war,  which  he  praises  unstintingly.  At  the  same  time  his  reformer’s  side  rejoiced  in  the  pleasure 
of  luring  them  into  the  trap  of  government  control.  Was  this  all?  A  man  who  followed  Mr. 
Ickes’  mental  processes  during  this  deal  is  convinced  the  Secretary  was  plotting  an  ambush 
within  an  ambush.  .  .  .  He  had  the  Midwesterner’s  abiding  suspicion  of  Britain;  he  mistrusts 
British  domination  of  the  Middle  East  oil  not  just  because — by  his  definition — it  is  a  monopoly 
but  because  it  is  a  British  monopoly.  “Fie  thought  he  was  striking  at  the  British  oil  companies. 
He  was  bemused  by  the  idea  of  setting  a  trust  to  catch  a  trust”  ’  (p.  273). 

2  New  York  Times,  15  June  1944.  3  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.,  pp.  157-8. 
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5.  The  operations  of  the  oil  industry  should  not  be  hampered  by  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  either  Government  or  its  nationals  inconsistently  with 
the  purpose  of  the  agreement. 

6.  An  International  Petroleum  Commission  would  be  set  up,  to  prepare 
long-term  estimates  of  world  oil  needs  and  suggest  how  these  might  best 
be  satisfied  by  production  equitably  distributed  among  the  various  pro¬ 
ducing  countries.  It  would  also  analyse  short-term  problems,  and  make 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  two  Governments.1 

Feis  has  commented: 

The  discussions  from  which  the  agreement  emerged  indicated  a  strong  impulse 
towards  co-operation.  Suspicions  vanished.  The  Americans  became  far  less 
convinced  that  British  interests  were  disposed  to  displace  or  injure  them.  The 
British  became  less  inclined  to  think  that  the  Americans  wished  to  make 
political  trouble  for  them,  or  to  run  amok  in  the  world  petroleum  market.  A 
vista  of  division  of  opportunity  was  opened.2 

The  American  oil  industry,  however,  once  more  ‘angrily  assailed  the 
agreement’,  partly  on  account  of  misunderstanding  the  abstractions  of 
the  text,  into  which  they  read  a  threat  that  the  Government  would  extend 
its  control  over  their  domestic  operations  or  even  enter  into  competition 
with  them. 

The  industry  .  .  .  wished  for  vigorous  and  unfailing  government  support  in 
foreign  operations,  but  without  subjecting  itself  to  the  will  of  the  government. 
The  observation  of  the  Economic  Adviser  had  been  that  the  oil  companies  were 
usually  ready  to  respond  to  guidance,  to  follow  informal  advice  when  it  did  not 
mean  financial  loss ;  but  they  were  quickly  aroused  by  any  sign  of  official  restraint 
or  compulsion.  Against  that  danger  they  had  come  to  believe  eternal  vigilance 
was  necessary.  In  the  thicket  of  phrases  composing  the  agreement,  danger — -of 
shape  unclear — was  scented.3 

Submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  a  draft 
treaty,  the  agreement  made  no  headway.  It  was  recalled  by  the  President 
in  January  1945  for  revision  in  consultation  with  the  British  Government, 
and  the  few  months  that  remained  before  the  end  of  the  war  were  spent 
in  discussions  between  Ickes  and  the  industry.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1944  the  Arabian- American  Oil  Company  had  expressed  the  wish  to 
survey  a  route  for  a  trans- Arabian  pipe-line  which  it  would  itself  construct; 
and  on  16  October  1944  the  United  States  Legation  at  Jidda  was  instructed 
to  explain  to  the  Sa'udi  Government,  if  asked,  that  the  United  States 
Government  were  fully  informed  of  the  Company’s  plan  and  had  no 

1  For  text  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  on  Petroleum  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Washington,  8th  August,  1944,  Cmd.  6555  (London, 

1 944) ;  cf.  Hull :  Memoirs,  ii.  1 524-6. 

2  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.,  p.  162. 

3  Ibid.  p.  166. 
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objection,  but  were  not  otherwise  involved.1  On  6  August  1945  it  was 
announced  that  seven  possible  routes  for  a  pipe-line  had  been  surveyed, 
with  Mediterranean  terminals  lying  between  Alexandria  and  Lebanese 
Tripoli,  and  that  the  two  companies  that  composed  the  Arabian- American 
Oil  Company  had  now  created  a  second  corporation,  the  Trans-Arabian 
Pipe  Line  Company,  to  hold  rights  of  way  and  eventually  construct  a 
pipe-line  of  24  or  26  inches  diameter.  The  Arabian-American  Company 
had  also  in  September  1944  begun  the  construction  of  a  refinery,  to  pro¬ 
duce  50,000  barrels  daily,  at  Ras  Tannura,  and  this  was  completed  in 
October  1945.  At  the  same  time  a  submarine  pipe-line  thirty-four  miles 
long  had  been  laid  from  the  Dammam  field  to  the  Bahrain  refinery,  whose 
capacity  was  being  steadily  enlarged.  A  United  States  vice-consulate  had 
been  opened  at  Dhahran,  the  headquarters  of  the  Arabian-American  Oil 
Company  with  an  American  population  of  some  2,000  persons  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  the  United  States  War  Department  decided  in  1944  to 
build  a  military  airfield  there.2 

To  sum  up,  the  rapid  expansion  of  United  States  interest  in  Sa'udi 
Arabia  from  1943  onwards  may  be  ascribed  to  a  combination  of  fear, 
jealousy,  and  legitimate  ambition.3  They  feared  that  the  oil  reserves  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  mainspring  of  the  ‘American  way  of  life’,  were 
being  excessively  depleted  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  while  Britain  was 
hoarding  her  reserves  in  the  Middle  East.4  The  preponderant  control 
over  the  oil  reserves  then  known  in  the  Middle  East,  which  Britain  had 
acquired  by  being  first  in  the  field,  was  an  object  of  American  envy,5  only 
partially  allayed  by  the  Americans’  success  in  overcoming  the  British 
reluctance  to  concede  them  a  place  in  'Iraq  ( 1 920-5)  and  along  the  Arabian 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (1928-34).  Brooding  on  these  recollections  of 

1  Ibid.  pp.  164-70. 

2  There  was  considerable  British  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  military  need 
for  this  airfield;  and  events  were  to  justify  the  British  prevision  that  United  States  civil  aviation 
interests  were  planning  to  establish  a  permanent  civil  aviation  base  there  on  this  pretext  of  war¬ 
time  military  necessity,  thus  presenting  a  strong  challenge  to  the  pre-war  connexions  established 
by  Imperial  Airways  (cf.  Congressional  Record,  28  April  1948,  p.  4950;  George  A.  Brownell: 
‘American  Aviation  in  the  Middle  East’,  Middle  East  Journal,  October  1947,  i.  409-10). 

3  Cf.  William  Reitzel:  The  Mediterranean:  Its  Role  in  America’s  Foreign  Policy  (New  York,  Har- 
court,  Brace,  1948),  pp.  54-55,  note. 

4  This  was  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  five  United  States  senators  who  made  a  rapid  tour  of 
the  world  in  the  autumn  of  1943  (cf.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  September  1943;  and  for  the 
President’s  rebuttal  of  the  charge.  New  York  Times,  6  October  1943). 

5  Share  of  proved  reserves,  1936  (quantities  in  millions  of  barrels) : 

British  American 

Persia  .  .  .  .  .  .  .2,150  o 

'Iraq . 1,175  588 

3,325  588 

(Based  on  Review  of  Middle  East  Oil,  p.  4.  The  British  figure  for  'Iraq  disregards  the  Netherlands 
share  in  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  which  is  British-controlled.) 
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battles  not  very  long  ago,  the  directors  of  C.A.S.O.C.  had  feared  in  194 1-3 
that  Ibn  Sa'ud  might  even  now  be  induced  by  British  gold  to  deprive  them 
of  their  valuable  concession.  Historically  speaking,  however,  a  symptom 
of  the  undermining  of  British  exclusiveness  in  the  matter  of  Middle  East 
oil,  which  was  never  absolute,1  was  provided  by  an  incident  of  no  great 
importance  at  the  time,  namely,  the  transfer  of  the  Bahrain  concession  to 
Standard  Oil  after  the  failure  of  the  British  syndicate  in  the  1920s  to  locate 
oil  there.  The  modest  success  of  the  American  Company  in  this  minor 
field,  after  the  British  failure  had  caused  British  experts  to  doubt  the 
prospects  on  the  Sa'udi  mainland  also,  had  led  by  a  sort  of ‘chain  reaction’ 
to  the  exclusive  acquisition  by  United  States  interests  of  the  development 
of  the  Sa'udi  Arabian  field,  with  results  which  completely  altered  the 
respective  British  and  American  shares  of  the  Middle  Eastern  proved 
reserves : 


T944 

(quantities  in  millions  of  barrels) 


British 

Persia  . 

Sa'udi  Arabia 

•  6,500 

0 

'Iraq  . 

Kuwait 

Bahrain 

•  2,3752 

.  4,500 

0 

Qatar  . 

4752 

American 

o 

5,000 

1,188 

4,500 

300 

237 


13,850  11,225 


The  prospect  of  such  glittering  prizes  was  irresistible,  and  simultaneously 
the  anxiety  about  the  depletion  of  the  domestic  oil  reserves  in  the  common 
war  effort  reinforced  the  natural  toughness  of  ‘old  curmudgeons’  like 
Ickes3  and  James  Byrnes,  aware  that  the  United  States  held  the  winning 
hand  in  the  poker-game  for  world  oil  and  ready  to  force  a  show-down 
upon  British  ‘has-beens’  whose  longer  experience  was  no  compensation 
for  the  weaker  hand  which  fate  or  Nemesis  had  now  dealt  them.  During 
the  year  1944,  when  relations  between  the  two  Allies  in  Sa'udi  Arabia 
were  overcast,  it  seems  clear  that  the  British  Government  were  fighting  a 
stubborn  rearguard-action  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  economic 
and  political  influence  on  which  the  ‘British  way  of  life’  depended.  In  the 
middle  of  a  world  war  in  which  they  owed  their  hope  of  final  victory 

1  We  have  just  seen  that  they  had  conceded  not  a  little  to  United  States  interests  in  the  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  just  as  in  1914  they  had  made  a  sharing  agreement  with  German 
interests  in  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Company  (on  which  cf.  Edward  Mead  Earle:  ‘The  Turkish 
Petroleum  Company:  A  Study  in  Oleaginous  Diplomacy’,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June  1924, 
xxxix.  265-79). 

2  The  figures  for  ’Iraq  and  Qatar  again  disregard  the  Netherlands  share  in  Royal  Dutch 

Shell;  see  p.  367,  note  5.  3  ‘Mr.  Ickes’  Arabian  Nights’,  Fortune,  June  1944,  p.  273. 
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(and  indeed  their  very  survival)  to  the  material  aid  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  their  field  of  manoeuvre  was,  however,  restricted;  and  in 
yielding  finally  to  the  hard  economic  facts  they  no  doubt  consoled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that,  since  yield  they  must,  there  was  no  other 
Power  which  they  would  rather  see  establishing  itself  and  assuming  im¬ 
perial  responsibilities  in  this  strategic  region.1 

(vi)  The  Ethiopian  Bid  for  Independence,  1942—5 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement  of 
31  January  19422  the  British  began  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  material. 
The  outlying  garrisons  and  political  officers  were  withdrawn  first,  and  the 
troops  in  Addis  Ababa  itself  reduced  in  number  and  quartered  at  the 
airfield,  which  remained  temporarily  in  British  control.  The  Addis  Ababa 
police  continued  under  the  British  Military  Administration  until  Italian 
civilians  and  war  material  should  have  been  disposed  of.  On  6  August 
1942  the  British  troops  marched  out  of  the  capital  after  a  farewell  banquet 
which  the  Emperor  provided  for  all  ranks.  Only  the  Jibuti  railway  and 
the  areas  reserved  under  the  Agreement  remained  a  British  administrative 
responsibility.3 

The  complete  evacuation  of  the  Italian  civil  population  of  34,000,  on 
which  the  British  Cabinet  had  decided  in  November  1941  as  a  result  of 
frequent  demands  by  Ethiopians  from  the  Emperor  downwards,  now 
presented  some  difficulties,  however.  It  had  become  evident  that  the 
modern  installations  erected  by  the  Italians  in  various  part  of  the  country 
would  fall  into  ruin  unless  they  were  maintained  by  competent  techni¬ 
cians;  and  as  qualified  Ethiopians  did  not  exist  and  operatives  from  Allied 
countries  were  not  available,  the  British  military  authorities  approved  an 
interim  proposal  that  a  total  of  500  Italian  technicians,  against  whom 
there  was  no  objection  on  security  grounds,  should  remain  for  essential 
purposes.  The  Ethiopian  Government,  however,  informed  the  British 
that  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  at  least  4,000  Italians,  who  would  enable  Ethiopia  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  While  the  Ethiopians  thus 
showed  a  ‘singular  lack  of  vindictiveness’, 

on  the  other  hand,  it  was  observed  that  Italians  were  willing  to  work  for 
Ethiopian  masters.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  relations  between  the  Italians  and  Ethio¬ 
pians,  especially  among  the  working-class  families,  were  singularly  good  and  it 
was  not  at  all  infrequent  to  see  an  Italian  family  sharing  a  hovel  with  Ethio- 

1  Historical  irony  bids  us  note,  however,  that  British  publicists  had  begun  by  welcoming  the 
growing  German  interest  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1898,  when  the  challenge  to  British  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  still  seemed  to  come  primarily  from  Russia  (see  Edward  Mead  Earle:  Turkey, 
the  Great  Powers,  and  the  Baghdad  Railway  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1923),  p.  66). 

2  Cmd.  6334  (1942);  see  above,  pp.  53-54.  3  Rennell,  p.  93. 
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pians.  It  was  not  so  much  that  defeat  had  destroyed  all  sense  of  racial  superiority 
so  pompously  preached  by  the  Head  of  the  Fascist  State,  as  that  the  peasant 
or  working-class  Italian,  frequently  transported  against  his  will  to  Ethiopia 
from  conditions  of  squalor  in  Italy,  readily  relapsed  into  the  same  state  when  the 
political  background  of  Fascism  disappeared.1 

Before  the  British  Minister  to  Addis  Ababa  left  Britain  to  take  up  his  post 
at  the  beginning  of  1942,  he  received  instructions  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  the  Italians  and  make  recommendations.  In  April  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  2,800  Italians  and  their  dependants,  making  a  total  of  4,000, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  a  proposal  which  greatly  surprised  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  East  Africa,  who  had  not  been  informed  of  any  change 
of  policy  from  the  previous  limit  of  500.  In  August  1942  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  gave  his  approval  for  this  number  to  be  increased  to  700.  In 
spite  of  determined  attempts  to  conceal  Italians  from  the  military  autho¬ 
rities  who  were  rounding  them  up  for  evacuation,  the  great  majority  had 
been  removed  by  the  end  of  1942,  the  able-bodied  males  being  sent  to 
various  British  East  African  territories  and  the  remainder  repatriated  to 
Italy.2 

Article  13  of  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Military  Convention  had  provided 
that  the  Emperor  should,  at  the  request  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  East 
Africa,  requisition  and  hand  over  to  the  British  forces  ‘any  [enemy] 
private  property  .  .  .  which  may  be  required  by  these  forces,  subject  to  the 
reasonable  needs  of  Ethiopia’.  This  article  had  in  mind  machine  tools  and 
equipment  from  the  extensive  engineering  workshops  which  the  Italians 
had  installed,  as  well  as  industrial  plant  from  certain  secondary  industries, 
for  all  of  which  there  was  considerable  demand  from  the  East  Africa 
Command,  Eritrea,  and  the  Middle  East  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
effort.  Some  useful  material  was  removed  before  the  signing  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment,  but  afterwards  ‘very  little  material  was  taken  out  ...  in  deference 
to  the  obvious  wishes  of  the  Ethiopian  authorities’ ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1942  the  Chief  Political  Officer,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister  of 
State  in  Cairo,  recommended  to  the  claimants  for  material  that  they 
should  withdraw  further  representations.3 

Article  3  of  the  Military  Convention,  which  had  maintained  the  British 
Military  Administration  in  the  Reserved  Areas  adjacent  to  (Vichyist) 
French  Somaliland,  had  not  clearly  defined  the  relationship  of  that  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  Ethiopian  Administration;4  and  in  the  course  of  June 
1942  it  became  evident  that  the  Emperor  was  claiming  that  those  Areas 

1  Rennell,  p.  86.  2  Platt:  Despatch,  pp.  3713-14;  see  Rennell,  pp.  196,  440-52. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  93-94. 

4  ‘The  areas  specitied  in  the  Schedule  attached  hereto  .  .  .  shall  remain  under  British  military 
administration  to  the  extent  which,  and  so  long  as,  the  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief, 
the  British  Forces  in  East  Africa,  in  consultation  with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  considers 
necessary.’ 
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were  subject  to  his  sovereignty,  whereas  the  Military  Administration  held 
that  they  remained  occupied  enemy  territory  under  international  law. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view  they  had  no  objection  to  the  extension  of 
the  Emperor’s  legislation  and  civil  courts  to  the  Reserved  Areas,  but  they 
held  that  as  long  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Africa  was  responsible 
for  the  Areas,  the  Ethiopian  police  or  military  authorities  could  not  exer¬ 
cise  the  sanction  of  force,  and  that  it  was  most  important  for  public  order 
that  the  Ethiopians  should  not  attempt  to  collect  taxes  from  the  Somali 
inhabitants;  their  attempt  to  do  so  was  in  fact  ended  by  an  outbreak  of 
trouble  in  the  Jigjiga  area.  In  the  end  a  compromise  was  reached  with  less 
difficulty  than  at  one  time  appeared  likely.  The  Military  Administration 
continued  to  govern  the  Areas,  maintain  order,  and  dispense  justice;  but 
in  December  1942  it  was  agreed  that  the  Emperor’s  authorities  might 
collect  taxes  in  Harar  and  Diredawa,  and  his  courts  might  function, 
without  affecting  military  authority  or  security. 

After  the  rallying  of  French  Somaliland  to  the  Free  French  on  28  Decem¬ 
ber  1942,1  the  Emperor  was  informed  on  21  March  1943  that  the  British 
Government  were  prepared  to  vacate  Harar  (which  was  actually  handed 
over  on  24  April)  and  the  northern  part  of  the  twenty-five-mile  belt 
bordering  on  French  Somaliland,  as  far  south  as  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  frontier  (Lake  Abbe  or  Abhe  Bad).  The  Emperor,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  State  his  disappointment  that  Diredawa 
and  Jigjiga  also  had  not  been  returned  to  him,  and  in  a  note  dated  12  April 
suggested  a  modification  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Diredawa  cantonment 
and  asked  what  military  reasons  made  necessary  the  retention  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  twenty-five-mile  belt.  Replying  on  26  May  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  East  Africa  stated  that  the  reasons  were: 

( a )  the  necessity  of  maintaining  British  troops  in  a  potentially  troublesome 
area  in  order  to  deal  with  disturbances  involving  British  [Somali]  tribesmen  of 
the  kind  which  took  place  in  1942, 2 

(b)  the  necessity  of  maintaining  British  troops  in  the  area  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  Jibuti-Addis  Ababa  Railway.3 

The  rallying  of  French  Somaliland  had  also  opened  the  question  of  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  253-4. 

2  ‘In  the  spring  of  1942  trouble  on  quite  a  considerable  local  scale  broke  out  in  the  district 

north  and  east  of  Harar  between  Ethiopians  and  Somalis  in  the  course  of  which  Ethiopian 
irregular  levies  dealt  somewhat  harshly  with  the  Somali  tribesmen  and  sedentaries  in  the  areas 
in  which  they  were  in  nominal  control.  The  trouble  did  not  spread  to  the  Reserved  Areas  on  any 
scale  but  counselled  the  maintenance  of  British  administrations  there  to  guard  against  the  spread 
of  unrest  and  involving  the  somewhat  fanatical  tribesmen  of  British  Somaliland  and  the  Ogaden 
in  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  co-nationals  and  co-religionists’  ( British  Military  Administration 
of  Occupied  Territories  in  Africa  .  .  .  1941-43,  Cmd.  6589  (1945),  p.  12;  cf.  Perham:  Government  of 
Ethiopia,  p.  364,  and  L.  Silberman,  in  The  Fate  of  Italy’s  Colonies,  a  report  to  the  Fabian  Colonial 
Bureau  (London,  Fabian  Publications  and  Gollancz,  1948),  p.  81).  For  the  Ethiopian  account 
of  the  trouble  see  Sylvia  Pankhurst:  British  Policy  in  Eastern  Ethiopia  (publ.  by  the  author,  Wood¬ 
ford  Green,  Essex  [1945]),  pp.  13-15-  3  Rennell,  p.  204. 
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operating  of  the  railway  which  the  British  Military  Administration  had 
hitherto  been  running  as  far  as  the  French  border,  beyond  which  it  had, 
of  course,  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Vichy  French.  On  10  January  1943 
the  Emperor  stated  in  a  note  to  the  British  General  Officer  Commanding 

that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Allied  war  effort  if  the  railway  from 
Addis  Ababa  to  Jibuti  remains  under  British  military  control  and  management 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  hopes  that  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government 
will  order  the  matter  accordingly.1 

The  officer  in  charge  of  transport  was  thereupon  sent  to  Jibuti  to  discuss 
with  the  French  authorities  and  the  French  Company  how  the  railway 
should  now  be  run;  it  was  obviously  uneconomic  to  continue  to  run  it  in 
two  parts;  but  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  French  could  agree  to  any 
other  plan.  On  24  June  the  War  Office  informed  the  C.  in  C.,  East  Africa 

that  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  were  anxious  that  the  French 
Company  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  resuming  its  concession.  It  had 
therefore  been  agreed  that  the  General  Manager  should  open  negotiations  with 
the  Emperor  on  the  understanding  that 

(a)  Military  traffic  should  continue  to  have  priority. 

(b)  Rates  were  to  be  agreed  by  the  G.O.C.  in  C. 

(c)  Traffic  priorities  committee  should  be  the  final  authority  for  fixing 
priorities. 

(d)  A  British  Military  Controller  would  have  unfettered  supervision  over 
both  the  operation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  line.2 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  no  acceptable  compromise  had  yet  been 
reached  between  the  Emperor  and  the  French. 

In  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Chief  Political  Officer  after  the  signing 
of  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement,  the  Emperor  had  said:  ‘It  is  my 
intention  to  offer  the  services  of  one  of  my  sons  and  a  brigade  of  my 
troops  to  fight  in  the  field  alongside  the  armies  of  the  British  Empire.’3 
Questioned  about  this  in  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  the  British  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Dominions  Affairs  had  commented  that  the  Emperor’s  forces  were 
still  in  process  of  formation  and  training,  and  were  not  yet  equipped  for 
modern  warfare.4  On  9  October  1942  President  Roosevelt  announced 

1  Rennell,  p.  205. 

2  Ibid.  p.  207.  For  the  heavy  traffic  rates,  which  had  proved  burdensome  to  the  Ethiopians 
before  the  war  with  Italy,  cf.  Ladislas  Farago:  Abyssinia  on  the  Eve  (London,  Putnam,  1935), 
p.  13:  ‘Ruin  stared  them  [the  Company]  in  the  face,  and  to  redeem  the  stockholders’  money 
they  made  their  railway  the  most  expensive  in  the  world.  The  first-class  fare  from  Jibuti  to  Addis 
Ababa  costs  £16;  in  England  the  equivalent  fare  would  be  £2.  Freight  is  carried  at  the  rate  of 
T43  per  ton;  in  England  the  charge  is  £4-  No  one  wanted  to  pay  such  high  rates,  so  goods  went 
as  before,  by  camel  through  Zeila  and  Khartoum.’  In  1908  the  Company  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
Ethiopian  Government  15  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  on  the  Ethiopian  part  of  the  line,  and  in 
1934  the  proportion  was  increased  to  28  per  cent.  (Perham:  Government  of  Ethiopia,  p.  194). 

3  The  Times,  6  February  1942. 

4  17  February  1942,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  121,  coll.  887-8. 
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that  the  Emperor  had  informed  him  that  his  Government  were  anxious  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  Pact  of  the  United  Nations.1  On  1  December 
the  Ethiopian  Government  announced  that  they  were  at  war  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  on  10  December  Roosevelt  declared  Ethiopia 
eligible  for  Lend-Lease  assistance.  On  26  March  1943  the  appointment  of 
a  United  States  Minister  Resident  to  Addis  Ababa  was  announced,  and 
on  14  February  1944  it  was  stated  that  at  the  request  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government  a  United  States  mission  of  specialists  in  agriculture,  construc¬ 
tion,  mining  engineering,  and  other  technical  branches  was  being  sent 
to  the  country.  When  the  British  governor  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ethiopia 
died,  in  September  1944,  he  was  replaced  by  an  American.  On  1  July 
1943  it  was  reported  that  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  London  and  the 
Ethiopian  Minister  there  had  exchanged  notes  on  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations.  Ministers  were  exchanged  in  1944,  and  on  4  April 
1945  Tass  broadcast  that  the  Emperor  had  made  a  gift  of  £10,000  to 
Soviet  war  relief. 

Internally,  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  to  substitute  a  more  centralized 
administration  for  the  personal  rule  of  the  Rases  in  the  provinces  had 
provoked  some  local  resistance,  and  the  Ethiopian  army  of  ten  battalions 
trained  by  the  British  Military  Mission  were  twice  called  upon  to  suppress 
minor  rebellions.  Until  Ethiopian  officers  had  been  trained  for  higher 
commands  by  the  Mission,  the  battalions  were  commanded  by  British 
officers,  who,  however,  could  not  take  part  in  operations  without  the 
specific  consent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Africa;  the  army 
therefore  tended  to  become  separated  from  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  War  Minister.  The  Emperor  had  accordingly  raised  and  equipped 
independently  a  territorial  force  of  some  40,000  men,  recruited  mainly 
from  the  irregulars  who  had  fought  against  the  Italians  and  retained  their 
rifles ;  but  when  several  battalions  of  this  force  were  sent  to  quell  a  serious 
revolt  in  the  northern  province  of  Tigrai,  in  the  autumn  of  1943,  their 
supply  arrangements  completely  broke  down,  and  the  situation  had  to  be 
restored  by  the  British-trained  army  and  British  aircraft.2 

British  commissioners  were  training  the  Ethiopian  police;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  British  advisers  in  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Finance, 
Justice,  Education,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  two  British  judges  had 


1  Cf.  answers  to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  February  1942  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  378,  coll.  177-8).  Ethiopia  took  part  in  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  of  May-June  1943,  was  a  signatory  of  the  Agreement  for  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRRA)  of  November  1943,  and  took  part  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  of  April-May  1 944. 

2  Cf.  Perham:  Government  of  Ethiopia,  pp.  168-75,  356-8;  Norman  Bentwich:  ‘Ethiopia  Today’, 
International  Affairs,  October  1944,  xx.  512.  For  the  Ethiopian  account  of  this  revolt,  see  Sylvia 
Pankhurst:  British  Policy  in  Eritrea  and  Northern  Ethiopia  (publ.  by  the  author,  Woodford  Green, 
Essex  [1945]),  pp.  22-23. 
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been  appointed  to  the  High  Court  in  order  to  ensure  fair  trial  for  foreigners.1 
The  doctors  of  the  Military  Mission,  almost  all  of  them  Palestinian  Jews, 
were  caring  for  Ethiopian  civilians  as  well  as  the  Ethiopian  soldiers,  and 
had  begun  to  train  Ethiopians  as  dressers  and  nurses.  A  good  deal  of 
unofficial  British  help  was  being  given  in  the  field  of  the  social  services. 

The  British  Council  found  a  fruitful  soil  for  its  sowing.  It  established  an  English 
Institute  in  Addis  Ababa,  where  300  men  and  women  diligently  attend  classes 
four  times  a  week.  It  has  planned  similar  institutions  in  the  country  and 
opened  a  few.  In  the  capital  it  has  turned  some  derelict  houses  into  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Anglo-Ethiopian  Club,  where  young  Ethiopians  and  British  residents  play 
tennis  and  chess  together,  and  debate.  It  has  helped  to  start,  with  three  of  its 
English  teachers,  the  only  secondary  school  in  the  land,  designed  for  civil 
servants.  It  has  provided  a  British  headmistress  for  the  girls’  school  founded  by 
the  Empress.  It  has  established  a  reputation  for  fostering  English  culture, 
without  fostering  English  political  influence.  .  .  . 

The  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit  provided  a  body  of  some  fifty  young  men  in 
the  wake  of  the  army  to  look  to  the  needs  of  the  civil  population.  Some  were 
doctors,  some  were  medical  students,  some  were  professional  or  business  men 
who  had  trained  themselves  in  social  work,  a  few  had  experience  of  teaching 
in  English  schools.  All  were  eager  to  serve,  asked  for  no  salary,  and  were  remote 
from  politics.  They  have  done  something  to  fill  the  void  in  the  medical,  social, 
and  educational  services  in  all  parts  of  the  land.2 

Already  on  19  June  1943  the  Ethiopian  Vice-Minister  of  Finance  had 
stated  in  New  York  that  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement  of  1942  was  due 
for  revision  in  the  following  January  ‘to  conform  to  the  conditions  of 
peace’,3  and  on  6  January  1944  the  British  Minister  in  Addis  Ababa 
conveyed  a  suggestion  to  the  Emperor  that  he  should  invite  the  British 
Government  to  send  a  mission  to  Ethiopia  to  review  the  working  of  the 
agreement  and  consider  whether  it  should  now  be  amended,  replaced, 
or  allowed  to  remain  in  force.  The  Emperor,  however,  felt  that  while  he 
would  welcome  a  mission  to  discuss  proposals  of  his  own,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  invite  a  mission  which  would  inquire  and  frame  other 
proposals.  It  was  reported  that 

the  desire  for  educational  and  social  reconstruction  may  sometimes  outrun  the 
budget.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  hopes  to  see  the  substitution  of  new  agreements.  .  .  . 
He  also  desires  more  financial  help  than  he  receives  at  present,  for  the  agree- 

1  Before  1935  cases  between  Ethiopians  and  foreigners  had  gone  to  a  Special  Court  in  which 
the  Consul  concerned  sat  with  an  Ethiopian  president,  while  ten  foreign  Consuls  held  courts  to 
try  cases  between  their  own  nationals  (Perham,  op.  cit.  p.  15 1).  The  Ethiopian  Government  had 
disliked  this  quasi-capitulatory  regime,  and  Article  V  of  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  foreigner  who  was  a  party  to  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  might  elect  to  have  his 
case  transferred  to  the  High  Court,  and  that  at  least  one  British  judge  should  sit  at  its  hearing. 

2  Norman  Bentwich,  loc.  cit.  p.  51 1 ;  cf.  J.  G.  Grimwade  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  20  November 
1943;  a  special  correspondent  lately  in  Ethiopia,  The  Times,  5  May  1944. 

3  New  York  Times,  20  June  1943. 
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ment  envisaged  a  steeply  diminishing  scale  for  the  British  grant.  Although  the 
yield  of  taxation  is  rising,  its  increase  does  not  balance  the  diminution  of  the 
grant  in  aid.  The  problem  how  to  combine  Ethiopia’s  complete  independence 
with  her  incomplete  solvency  awaits  solution.  The  Emperor’s  gratitude  is 
tempered  by  grievances.1 

On  25  May  the  Emperor  gave  three  months’  notice  of  the  termination  of 
the  1942  Agreement,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  The  British  Government  replied  with  an  offer  to  send  a  special 
representative  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement,  and  meanwhile  requested  the 
suspension  of  the  notice  terminating  the  old  one.  The  Ethiopian  Govern¬ 
ment  welcomed  the  British  proposal  but  were  unwilling  to  suspend  the 
notice  of  termination,  although  on  31  August  the  Emperor  undertook  to 
do  nothing  for  a  further  period  of  two  months.  The  British  mission,  led 
by  Lord  De  La  Warr,  arrived  in  Addis  Ababa  on  24  September.  Two 
months  later  it  was  stated  that  the  question  of  the  Ogaden  was  still  delay¬ 
ing  an  agreement. 

In  these  areas  are  about  500,000  Somalis,  many  of  them  British-protected 
families  who  have  grazing  rights  in  Ethiopian  territory.  The  Somalis  are  un¬ 
armed,  and  the  British  authorities  do  not  consider  that  conditions  in  Ethiopia 
are  yet  settled  enough  for  British  military  administration  in  these  areas  to  be 
withdrawn,  as  the  Emperor  desires.  .  .  .  We  propose  that  the  administration 
should  continue  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  arrangement  would  be 
reviewed.2 

A  new  agreement  was,  however,  signed  on  19  December.  In  it  Britain 
gave  up  the  special  position  she  had  acquired  in  1942.  The  British  Minister 
no  longer  had  precedence  over  all  other  diplomatic  representatives,  and 
the  Emperor  was  no  longer  required  to  employ  either  British  advisers  or 
advisers  approved  by  the  British  Government.  British  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  railway  within  three  months  of  the  receipt  of  a  formal 
assurance  from  the  Ethiopian  Government  that  satisfactory  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  its  continued  efficient  operation;  in  the  same  period 
the  British  would  withdraw  from  Diredawa  and  the  Reserved  Area  north¬ 
west  of  the  railway.  They  would,  however,  retain  under  British  Military 
Administration,  with  full  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  the  Reserved  Area 

1  A  special  correspondent  lately  in  Ethiopia,  The  Times,  5  May  1944;  cf.  The  Economist, 

23  September  1944,  p.  406.  Miss  Pankhurst’s  propaganda-organ,  New  Times  and  Ethiopia  News, 
had  on  4  March  1944  charged  the  British  military  authorities  with  intriguing  to  dismember 
Ethiopia  and  planning  a  faked  plebiscite  in  the  Reserved  Areas — charges  which  caused  the 
British  Minister  of  Information  to  describe  the  paper  as  a  ‘poisonous  rag’  (in  the  House  of 
Commons,  15  March  1944,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  398,  coll.  220,  250). 

2  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  24  November  1944.  On  the  previous  day  the  anti- 
British  New  York  columnist  Drew  Pearson  had  declared  that  either  the  British  censorship  or  the 
State  Department  had  suppressed  a  communication  from  the  Emperor  to  him,  revealing  the 
Emperor’s  protest  against  the  British  refusal  to  evacuate  this  region  ( Manchester  Guardian, 

24  November  1944). 
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between  the  railway  and  Jigjiga  and  also  the  Ogaden,  without  prejudice 
to  their  recognition  of  the  Emperor’s  sovereignty,  in  token  of  which  the 
Ethiopian  flag  would  fly  alongside  the  British  flag  on  British  and  Ethiopian 
government  buildings  in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the  Ogaden.  The 
British  Military  Mission  would  remain,  the  British  Government  conti¬ 
nuing  to  pay  its  annual  upkeep  of  £150,000,  but  it  was  now  stipulated 
that  the  head  of  the  Mission  would  be  responsible  to  the  Ethiopian 
Minister  for  War  (instead  of  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Africa), 
and  that  the  Mission  might  be  withdrawn  on  three  months’  notice  from 
either  party.  In  reporting  the  agreement,  the  United  States  press  signi¬ 
ficantly  gave  first  place  to  Article  IX,  whereby  Britain  gave  up  the  exclusive 
air  rights  over  Ethiopia  secured  to  her  by  Article  XI  (c)  of  the  1942 
Agreement,  and  instead  obtained  for  all  Allied  aircraft  the  right  of  transit 
and  landing  in  Ethiopia.1 

Lord  De  La  Warr  explained  that  Britain  had  offered  the  gift  of  £1 
million  annually  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  joint  development  board  of  British  and  Ethiopians,  the  British 
being  advisers  to  the  Ethiopian  Government.  According  to  the  Ethiopian 
Legation  in  Washington  their  Government,  however,  asked  Britain  for 
£9'6  million,  ‘along  lines  similar  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  United 
States’  under  Lend-Lease.  They  declined  the  British  offer,  which  never¬ 
theless  remained  open.2  Relations  with  Britain  were  in  this  state  when  in 
February  1945  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  on  their  homeward  journey  from 
the  Yalta  Conference,  met  the  heads  of  various  Middle  Eastern  states, 
including  Haile  Selassie,  in  Egypt;  the  Ethiopian  Legation  in  London 
announced  that  the  Emperor  had  made  the  journey 

at  the  invitation  of  the  President,  who  assigned  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  an  aide- 
de-camp  and  staff  and  a  special  aeroplane  for  the  occasion.  The  Emperor  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  friendly  and  understanding  attitude  of  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  State.  .  .  .  While  still  in  Egypt  as  the  guest  of  the  President, 
the  Emperor  was  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
meet  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  to  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  countries.  He  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Addis  Ababa  in  the  aeroplane  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
American  Government.3 

The  Ethiopians’  suspicions  of  their  foreign  advisers  and  helpers,  which 
by  the  end  of  the  war  seem  to  have  been  almost  pathological,  are  well 


1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ethiopia  for  the 
Regulation  of  Mutual  Relations  with  Annexure,  Schedule,  and  Exchanges  of  Letters,  Addis  Ababa, 
ig  December  1944,  Cmd.  7722  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949),  with  Amharic  text;  Rennell, 
pp.  494-6;  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  New  York  Times,  20  December  1944. 

2  The  Times,  22  December  1944;  Manchester  Guardian,  6  January  1945. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  28  February  1945. 
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illustrated  by  Dr.  Perham’s  dispassionate  picture  of  the  educational 
system : 

The  Tafari  Makonnen  School  was  reopened  .  .  .  first  under  an  American  mis¬ 
sionary,  then  under  a  British  master  and  then  again  under  Canadian  Jesuits.  .  .  . 
The  Empress  Menen  School  .  .  .  was  put  first  under  an  American,  later  under  a 
British,  and  still  later  a  Swedish  headmistress.  .  .  .  The  Haile  Selassie  secondary 
school  .  .  .  had  two  British  headmasters  in  succession  who  were  lent  by  the 
British  Council;  they  were  followed  by  a  Swede.  .  .  . 

In  their  [the  Ethiopians’]  ever-ready  fear  that  a  foreigner  may  gain  too  much 
influence  or  keep  out  an  Ethiopian  candidate  for  a  post,  they  have  refused  to 
allow  a  reasonable  degree  of  continuity  among  the  individuals  employed  or  of 
confidence  in  them.  .  .  .  The  perpetual  changes  of  plans,  persons,  and  nationali¬ 
ties  have  undoubtedly  produced  something  not  far  off  administrative  confusion 
in  education  and  have  discouraged  many  of  those  who  were  honestly  trying 
to  do  good  work  for  Ethiopia.1 

Nor  was  the  Emperor’s  assertion  of  Ethiopia’s  right  to  complete  sove¬ 
reignty  confined  to  his  dealings  with  European  Powers.  It  extended  also 
to  the  relations  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  with  the  Coptic  Church  of 
Egypt.  Ethiopia  had  been  evangelized  from  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  and  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  had  followed  the 
Coptic  (Monophysite)  Church  of  Egypt  in  its  schism  from  the  then  still 
united  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  The  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  had  been 
followed  by  a  gradual  defection  of  the  Egyptian  people  to  Islam,  until  in 
modern  times  the  Coptic  Church  in  Egypt  numbered  only  i-i  million 
adherents;  whereas  the  Ethiopian  Church  was  estimated  in  1930  to 
number  2-6  million  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  some  6  millions. 
Despite  this  numerical  superiority  the  relationship  of  the  Ethiopian 
Church  to  the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  remained  that  of  a  daughter.  It 
had  only  one  diocesan  bishop  ( Abuna ),  and  he  was  always  an  Egyptian 
appointed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  without  reference  to  the  Church 
of  Ethiopia.  By  an  ancient  Coptic  forgery  purporting  to  be  a  decree  of 
the  oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea  (325  a.d.),  and  so  vested  with  a  spurious 
sanctity,  there  could  be  only  the  one  bishop,  and  he  had  no  authority  to 
appoint  others,  though  the  canons  of  Alexandria  might  consecrate  up  to 
seven  Ethiopian  suffragans.  It  was  natural  that  the  most  eminent  Coptic 
priests  would  not  readily  accept  preferment  to  a  country  remote  from 
Egypt,  whose  language  was  quite  different  from  their  own,  both  Arabic 
and  Coptic;  and  the  position  of  Abuna  tended  to  be  one  of ‘solemn  insig¬ 
nificance’.  On  the  death  of  an  Abuna  in  1926  the  Ethiopian  authorities 
had  tried  to  persuade  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  grant  his  successor 
the  power  to  consecrate  other  Ethiopian  bishops,  but  this  he  had  refused 
to  do.  Instead  he  consecrated  four  Ethiopian  suffragans  himself  (and  a 


1  Perham:  Government  of  Ethiopia,  pp.  250-1,  257. 
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fifth  in  1930),  but  on  the  express  understanding  that  they  could  not 
consecrate  a  new  Abuna  or  new  suffragans.  In  1930  the  Patriarch  had 
himself  visited  Ethiopia,  a  journey  which  only  one  of  his  predecessors  had 
made  in  1,600  years.  An  arrangement  for  sixty  young  Ethiopians  to  be 
educated  in  Egypt  under  his  supervision  did  not  prove  a  success,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  language  difficulty.  After  the  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia 
the  Egyptian  Abuna  Cyril  had  shown  no  overt  objection  to  functioning 
under  the  new  regime,  was  said  to  have  preached  submission  to  it,  and 
was  actually  present  in  attendance  on  the  Viceroy,  Graziani,  when  the 
attempt  was  made  on  the  latter’s  life  in  1937.  Abuna  Cyril  had  refused, 
however,  to  fall  in  with  the  Italian  attempt  to  divorce  the  Ethiopian  Church 
from  its  dependence  on  Alexandria,  and  had  retired  to  Egypt.  The 
Italians  had  then  persuaded  two  of  the  Ethiopian  suffragans  to  accept 
their  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  an  assembly  was  held  which  agreed  to 
separation  from  Alexandria,  and  elected  a  metropolitan  who  consecrated 
other  bishops.  The  Ethiopian  authorities  in  exile  had  considered  that  the 
Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  had  done  very  little  to  help  the  Ethiopian  refugees, 
or  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  in  such  countries  as  Kenya. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  in  1 940-1  the  Coptic  authorities, 
realizing  that  the  Emperor  was  returning  to  his  country,  suggested  that 
Abuna  Cyril  should  accompany  him,  the  Emperor  ignored  the  proposal, 
choosing  instead  the  Echage  (‘assistant  at  the  Imperial  Throne’),  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  who  was  always  an  Ethiopian 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  To  him  now  fell  the  task  of  reorganizing  the 
Ethiopian  Church,  and  although  in  June  1942  Abuna  Cyril  returned — 
it  was  said,  uninvited — for  a  temporary  visit,  the  administration  remained 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Echage.  As  heir  to  the  throne,  Haile 
Selassie  had  supported  the  conservative  side  when  the  Church’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  Alexandria  had  been  raised  in  1926;  but  now  in  the  changed 
circumstances  he  and  most  of  his  Ministers  wished  to  have  an  Ethiopian 
as  head  of  the  Church.  They  could  not,  however,  accept  the  metropolitan 
and  the  bishops  who  had  been  appointed  under  Italian  influence,  and 
therefore  sent  a  delegation  to  Egypt  in  1942  to  convey  their  wishes  to 
the  Coptic  Patriarch.  There  was  a  long  delay  due  to  the  death  of  the 
Patriarch  and  to  disputes  over  the  choice  of  his  successor;  and  on  19  May 
1944  it  was  disclosed  in  Egypt  that  the  Ethiopian  Government  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  when  the  present  Abuna  died  his  successor  must  be  an 
Ethiopian.  Within  a  fortnight  a  delegation  of  four  prominent  Coptic 
priests  had  left  for  Ethiopia  to  discuss  the  question.  Although  they  were 
received  with  courtesy  and  hospitality,  they  found  the  Emperor  adamant, 
and  could  take  back  to  Egypt  nothing  better  than  the  uncompromising 
Ethiopian  requests:  (1)  An  Ethiopian  should  be  chosen  as  Metropolitan; 
(2)  an  Ethiopian  synod  should  choose  bishops  and  suffragans,  whom  he 
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would  consecrate;  (3)  the  Ethiopian  Church  should  take  part  in  choosing 
the  Coptic  Patriarch  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Coptic  Synod.  The 
Coptic  Synod  met  after  considerable  delay  on  16  June  1945  to  consider 
these  requests,  and  rejected  the  first  two  outright.  The  dispute  was  left 
in  this  unsatisfactory  state  at  the  end  of  the  war;  but  in  1948  the  Coptic 
Patriarch  yielded,  consecrating  five  Ethiopian  bishops  including  the 
Echage,  and  agreeing  that  an  Ethiopian  should  be  consecrated  Metro¬ 
politan  on  the  death  of  Abuna  Cyril;  and  when  this  occurred  (25  October 
1950)  the  Echage,  having  been  elected  Metropolitan  by  an  Ethiopian 
synod  held  at  Addis  Ababa  on  8  January  1951,  duly  received  his  consecra¬ 
tion  at  Alexandria  from  the  Patriarch.1 

In  general,  it  has  been  remarked, 

the  educated  elements  ( evolues )  in  Ethiopia  represent  only  a  tiny  minority  of 
the  population,  99  per  cent,  of  which  is  illiterate.  This  elite  itself  seems  to  be 
divided  over  its  conception  of  the  task  before  it.  While  some,  such  as  Ras  Imru, 
the  Negus’s  representative  in  the  United  States,  appear  to  be  animated  by  the 
desire  that  the  Ethiopian  people  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civilization,  others, 
such  as  the  present  Minister  of  the  Pen,2  undoubtedly  see  in  their  authority 
only  a  convenient  means  of  exploiting  the  nation  while  keeping  it  in  ignorance. 
The  sentiments  of  xenophobia,  which  are  found  in  every  Ethiopian  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  are  particularly  strong  in  this  latter  group,  some  of  whom  go  so 
far  as  to  desire  the  departure  of  all  Europeans,  so  as  to  allow  Ethiopia  to  recover 
her  former  happiness. 

Between  these  two  tendencies  the  Negus  seems  to  have  adopted  a  more 
discriminating  attitude.  While  he  doubtless  wishes  to  see  his  people  develop, 
he  remains  hesitant  before  the  dangers  which  the  measures  necessary  for  this 
development  might  present  for  the  maintenance  of  his  personal  power;  feeling 
that  the  presence  of  foreigners  is — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — the  essential 
factor  for  preserving  his  power,  and  realizing  that  it  is  necessary  to  grant  them 
certain  advantages  so  as  to  continue  to  benefit  from  their  support,  he  seeks  to 
keep  their  influence  in  equilibrium  and  avoid  giving  too  marked  a  preponderance 
to  one  or  another,  and  follows  towards  them  that  see -saw  policy  ( politique  de 
bascule)  which  in  internal  affairs  remains  the  Ethiopian  governmental  tradition.3 

(vii)  The  Ex-Italian  Colonies 

(a)  Character  of  Italian  Administration 

The  Italians,  like  other  imperial  Powers,  had  occupied  their  colonies  for 
a  combination  of  economic,  political,  and  strategic  reasons.  The  natural 
resources  of  these  colonies  were,  however,  so  modest  that  in  the  period 

1  Perham:  Government  of  Ethiopia,  pp.  10 1-9,  122-7;  Oriente  Moderno,  October-December  1948, 
p.  igi;  ibid.  October-December  1950,  p.  21 1;  ibid.  January-March  1951,  pp.  29-30;  Neue 
furcher  feitung,  1 8  March  1951. 

2  A  sort  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  with  a  ‘very  important  and  pervasive  function’  (Perham, 
op.  cit.  pp.  91-92). 

3  Robert  Davon:  ‘Ou  en  est  lTthiopie?’,  V Afrique  et  I’Asie,  3e  trimestre  1949,  pp.  46-47. 
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before  Fascism  only  some  33,000  Italians  had  settled  in  them;  and  these 
numbers  were  materially  increased  only  when,  from  1935  onwards, 
Mussolini  set  himself  to  create  a  new  Roman  Empire  in  Africa  by  the 
conquest  of  Ethiopia  and  the  inauguration  of  the  ‘demographic’  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Libya.1  The  latter  operation  was  accompanied  administratively 
by  the  incorporation  in  the  metropolitan  kingdom  of  Italy  of  the  four 
northern  provinces  of  Libya  (Tripoli,  Misurata,  Benghazi,  and  Derna) 
by  a  law  of  9  January  1939.  It  was  the  Italian  policy  to  establish  the 
Muslim  population  of  Libya  as  a  peasantry  complementary  to  the  Italian 
settlers.  The  resistance  of  the  Bedouin  during  and  after  the  First  World 
War,  which  in  Cyrenaica  had  been  finally  broken  only  in  1930,  decided 
the  Italians  to  force  these  intractable  nomads  to  become  sedentary  and 
to  disrupt  their  tribal  organization.  Henceforth  the  political  and  economic 
institutions  of  the  Muslim  population  were  perforce  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  their  Italian  ‘fellow  Libyans’,  though  the  Italians  were  naturally  always 
to  occupy  the  superior  position,  and  (as  in  the  colonial  territories  of  other 
Powers)  agricultural  settlements,  schools,  hospital  wards,  the  army, 
Fascist  organizations,  and  places  of  worship  were  organized  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Africa,  came  to  be  called  apartheid ? 
There  was  to  be  no  opportunity  for  the  Arabs  to  compete  with  the 
Italians,  no  openings  for  them  in  professional  or  administrative  posts 
except  the  lowest.  Until  1939  Italian  citizenship  had  been  attainable  for 
them  only  at  the  price  of  abandoning  their  personal  status  under  Muslim 
civil  law,  a  price  which — as  in  the  French  colony  of  Algeria3— only  an 
infinitesimal  minority  had  been  prepared  to  pay.  In  January  1939,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Italian  Government  had  held  out  a  compromise  in  the  form  of 
a  ‘special  citizenship’  ( cittadinanza  italiana  speciale)  without  prejudice  to 
the  holder’s  Muslim  status,  and  this  had  attracted  a  number  of  minor 
officials  and  merchants.  The  Italian  schools  for  Muslims  were  creating  in 
Libya  a  semi-educated  class  who  wrote  Italian  better  than  Arabic  and 
were  being  rewarded  by  minor  administrative  posts;  but  their  value  to 


Italian  Population  of  the  Colonies 


1921 

I93i 

1940 

Tripolitania 

18,093 

30,866 

90,000 

Cyrenaica 

9,402 

16,531 

60-70,000 

Eritrea  .... 

4,283 

4,182 

52,000 

Somalia  .... 

1,000+ 

1,634 

8,000 

Total  .... 

33,000 

53,213 

210-220,000 

(Sources:  Giuseppe  Stefanini:  I  Possedimenti  italiani  in  Africa ,  2nd  edition  (Florence,  Bemporad, 
1929),  PP-  54,  144,  218;  Italy,  Istituto  Coloniale  Fascista:  Annuario  delle  colonie  italiane,  1999  (Rome, 
Castaldi,  1935),  pp.  25-26;  Rennell,  pp.  33,  99,  153.) 

2  See  Evans-Pritchard :  The  Sanusi  of  Cyrenaica,  p.  210. 

3  See  below,  p.  421. 
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the  Italians  was  questionable.  They  showed  no  strong  loyalty  either  to 
their  own  people  or  to  their  Italian  masters,  and  their  prevailing  motive 
seems  to  have  been  individual  self-interest.1  In  Eritrea,  ‘half  a  century 
of  Italian  rule  had  taught  respect  for  the  Italian  master  and  in  some 
measure  even  a  liking  for  him.  As  a  result  the  Italians  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  recruits  for  their  Askari  battalions’;2  but  here  again 
a  native  intelligentsia  was  growing  up,  envious  of  the  superior  economic 
and  social  status  of  the  Italians  and  beginning  to  be  affected  by  the  germ 
of  nationalism.  Somalia,  even  in  its  comparatively  temperate  coastal 
zone,  had  a  much  higher  temperature  than  those  parts  of  the  more  northerly 
colonies  favoured  for  Italian  settlement.3  Consequently,  the  Italian  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprises  were  dependent  on  a  supply  of  native  labour  that  was 
not  readily  available  among  a  predominantly  pastoral  people  like  the 
Somali.  There  were,  however,  in  the  coastal  region  agricultural  commu¬ 
nities  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  under  Fascism  some  thousands  of 
these  were  subjected  to  ‘a  labour  policy  of  considerable  severity  in  theory 
and  actual  brutality  in  practice  .  .  .  indistinguishable  from  slavery’.4 


(b)  Cyrenaica,  1941 

On  6  December  1940,  one  day  before  he  launched  his  attack  on  the 
Italian  positions  in  the  Western  Desert,  General  Wavell  had  telegraphed 
to  the  War  Office  in  London  requesting  that  immediate  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  question  of  the  administration  of  Italian  territory  after 
its  occupation;  and  on  25  January  1941  he  intimated  that  for  the  military 
government  which  he  was  about  to  set  up  he  proposed  to  follow  the  forms 
used  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  First  World  War.  On  20  February  the 
War  Cabinet  decided  that  the  War  Office  should  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  occupied  territories,  since,  as  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had 
written,  ‘the  Foreign  Office  is  not  suitably  equipped  to  undertake  the 
administration  and,  if  the  Colonial  Office  were  in  charge  of  any  of  the 

1  See  Evans-Pritchard,  op.  cit.  p.  207. 

2  Rennell,  p.  142. 

3  Mean  temperature  of  27°  C.  (8o°  F.)  in  the  coastal  zone,  compared  with  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  at 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi  and  in  the  highlands  of  Eritrea  (cf.  Annuario  delle  colonie  italiane,  1935). 

4  Rennell,  p.  162 ;  cf.  Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Information:  The  First  to  be  Freed:  the  Record  of 
British  Military  Administration  in  Eritrea  and  Somalia  1941-1943  [referred  to  hereafter  as  The  First  to 
be  Freed ]  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1944),  p.  60,  quoting  from  an  official  report:  ‘Rations  were  grossly 
inadequate  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  pay  varied  from  one  to  three  lire  a  day.  Bachelors 
were  forced  to  marry  women  who  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  estate.  Punishment,  inflicted 
by  the  resident  on  the  ex-parte  representations  of  the  employer,  was  brutal  and  excessive.’  It  is 
admitted,  however,  in  authoritative  British  quarters  that  war-time  propaganda  exaggerated  the 
extent  of  this  forced  labour  system,  which  did  not  affect  more  than  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  (cf.  G.  Vedovato  and  others:  Arnministrazione fiduciaria  all'  Italia  in  Africa  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florence,  Centre  of  Colonial  Studies,  1947),  pp.  58-59),  and  that  the  older  plantations  at 
Villaggio  Duca  degli  Abruzzi  were  much  better  conducted  than  those  created  by  the  Fascist 
regime;  cf.  below,  p.  394. 
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enemy  territories,  we  should  be  suspected  of  seeking  to  incorporate  them 
in  our  Empire’.1 

Cyrenaica  was  the  first  of  the  Italian  colonies  to  be  occupied.  On  29  Janu¬ 
ary  1941,  when  the  British  forces  had  captured  the  fortress  of  Tobruk  and 
were  pushing  westwards  into  the  Jabal  al-Akhdar,  Wavell  decided  to 
detach  Cyrenaica  from  the  command  of  H.Q_.  British  Troops  in  Egypt, 
and  to  appoint  Lieutenant-General  Sir  H.  Maitland  Wilson  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Cyrenaica,  with  a  Deputy  Chief  Political  Officer 
responsible  for  the  civil  administration.  The  officer  chosen  for  this  post 
set  up  his  headquarters  in  Benghazi,  the  capital,  on  18  February.  The 
indigenous  population  numbered  some  200,000  Arabic-speaking  Muslims. 
There  had  been  60,000-70,000  Italians  in  the  country  excluding  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  but  their  number  was  somewhat  reduced  by  the  time  of 
the  occupation.  The  Italian  population  of  Benghazi  had  fallen  to  about 
one-third  of  its  former  total  of  more  than  20,000,  and  the  Italian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  provincial  towns  had  mostly  left;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  agricultural  settlements  in  the  highlands  still  retained  a  substantial 
population.  A  reversal  of  British  propaganda  among  the  Arab  population 
was  necessary,  for  since  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war  it  had  incited  them 
against  their  rulers,  whereas  now  it  was  the  aim  of  the  British  adminis¬ 
tration  to  reconcile  them  to  the  presence  of  the  remaining  Italians  and 
avert  reprisals  and  violence.2  The  lack  of  trained  police  officers  and  of  a 
police  force  ready  to  perform  its  duties  proved  a  serious  difficulty.  The 
Italian  carabinieri  were  retained  for  a  period  only  in  Benghazi  and  al- 
Marj  (Barce),3  mainly  on  traffic  control.  A  plan  was  evolved  during  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation  for  using  as  the  nucleus  of  a  police  force  those 
Libyans  who  before  the  war  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt  from  Italian  rule 
and  had,  since  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war,  been  recruited  into  the  Libyan 
Arab  Force.4  It  was  fortunate  that  conditions  remained  generally  peace¬ 
ful,  and  that  the  native  population  was  on  the  whole  well  behaved  and 
reasonable  towards  the  Italians.  The  main  breaches  of  law  and  order 
occurred  in  the  Jabal  al-Akhdar,  where  Libyans  whose  lands  had  been 
expropriated  by  the  Italian  colonization  schemes5  now  sought  to  recover 
them  by  force.  The  principal  problem  facing  the  embryo  police  orga¬ 
nization  was  the  protection  of  the  large  number  of  Italian  families,  in¬ 
cluding  many  women  and  children,  in  these  areas.  The  administration  had 

1  Rennell,  p.  24.  2  Ibid.  p.  36. 

3  By  the  time  that  British  military  administration  was  finally  established  in  Cyrenaica  (winter 

of  1942-3),  the  Italian  population  had  been  almost  completely  evacuated;  Italian  place-names 
were  accordingly  abandoned,  in  favour  of  the  previous  Arabic  place-names. 

4  The  initiative  in  the  formation  of  this  force  had  been  taken  by  the  Libyans  themselves;  cf. 
Evans-Pritchard:  The  Sanusi  of  Cyrenaica,  pp.  226-7;  Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  pp.  31,  34,  and 
‘The  Western  Arab  Force’,  The  Arab  World,  no.  4  (London,  July  1950),  pp.  2-4. 

5  For  the  ‘legal’  devices  employed  by  the  Italians  cf.  Evans-Pritchard,  op.  cit.  pp.  222-3. 
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realized  the  importance  of  the  potential  food  production  of  these  Italian 
agricultural  colonies,  although,  as  they  were  still  in  an  early  stage  of 
development,  it  would  take  at  least  two  seasons  to  make  them  self-sup¬ 
porting;  and  a  decision  was  reached  in  principle  to  keep  them  in  existence. 
The  municipal  organization  of  the  towns  was  generally  left  intact,  or 
continued  with  little  alteration.  Many  of  the  native  mudlrs  were  re¬ 
appointed  after  scrutiny  of  their  antecedents.  This  was  the  situation 
when  in  April  1941  the  Axis  forces  made  their  successful  counter-offensive 
to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  the  first  military  administration  of  Cyrenaica 
came  to  an  end.1 


(c)  Eritrea 

The  loss  of  Cyrenaica  followed  almost  immediately  upon  the  British 
occupation  of  Eritrea  and  Somalia.2  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Political  Branch  of  G.H.Q.  Middle  East  had  thus  moved  from 
Cairo  to  some  point  much  farther  south.  Ease  of  communications  called 
for  a  move  of  its  headquarters,  which  was  simplified  administratively  by 
the  fact  that  since  3  February  1940  the  whole  of  East  Africa  had  been 
part  of  the  Middle  East  Command;  and  on  18  April,  accordingly,  the 
Political  Branch  headquarters  reopened  at  Nairobi.3 

After  the  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia  in  1936,  the  old  Italian  colony 
of  Eritrea  had  been  enlarged  by  the  annexation  to  it  ofTigrai,  previously 
the  most  northerly  province  of  Ethiopia.  For  this  there  was  the  justifica¬ 
tion  that  the  line  of  the  frontier  from  1896  to  1935  had  partitioned  be¬ 
tween  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  the  linguistic  bloc  of  peoples  speaking  the 
Tigrinya  language,  akin  to  but  distinct  from  the  Amharic  of  the  ruling 
race  of  Ethiopia.4  On  5  April  1941  Ras  Seyum  ofTigrai  made  his  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  British  Chief  Political  Officer  at  Asmara  who  decided  that, 
since  the  Italians  still  held  the  main  road  between  Aksum  and  Addis 
Ababa,  he  would  continue  for  the  present  to  administer  Tigrai  as  part 

1  Rennell,  pp.  31-39.  ‘Before  Benghazi  and  the  other  urban  centres  were  evacuated  extensive 
demolitions  were  carried  out  by  General  Wavell’s  forces  in  the  towns  to  military  installations  and 
public  utilities,  while  in  rural  areas,  particularly  on  the  Benghazi  plain,  wells  were  destroyed  or 
damaged.  .  .  .  This  inspired  an  Italian  propagandist  publication  entitled  Che  cosa  hanno  fatto  gli 
Inglesi  in  Cirenaica,  which  was  widely  circulated  in  neutral  countries.  It  gave  a  most  mendacious 
account  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  inevitable  hardships  of  the  war  they  had  brought  upon 
themselves  were  used  as  a  reproach  against  their  opponents.  Photographs  of  the  antiquities 
department  workshops  in  Cyrene  were  used  to  represent  the  destruction  of  a  museum  and  war 
damage  generally  as  evidence  of  deliberate  demolitions  of  civilian  property’  (ibid.  p.  243;  cf. 
Wilson:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  64). 

2  See  above,  pp.  47-48.  3  Rennell,  pp.  56-57. 

4  Ethiopian  unity  in  the  nineteenth  century  dated  only  from  the  reign  of  Theodore  (1855-68). 
After  his  death  John  IV  ofTigrai  had  been  the  outstanding  figure  from  1872  to  1889;  and  it  was 
only  under  his  successor  Menelik  II  that  the  centre  of  gravity  had  finally  passed  from  the  ancient 
northern  capital  of  Aksum  to  Addis  Ababa.  Tigrai  had  continued  to  be  a  rebellious  province 
almost  down  to  the  Italian  invasion,  though  in  that  crisis  its  leader  (Ras  Seyum,  a  grandson  of 
John  IV)  had  remained  loyal  to  Haile  Selassie  (Pei'ham:  Government  of  Ethiopia,  pp.  49-65,  356)- 
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of  Eritrea.  After  the  Italian  surrender  at  Amba  Alagi  on  18  May,  an 
operation  in  which  Ras  Seyum  and  his  men  had  given  valuable  assistance, 
the  Ras  went  to  Addis  Ababa  as  soon  as  the  state  of  communications 
permitted  and  made  his  submission  to  the  Emperor  on  1  August;  at 
the  same  time  the  administration  of  Tigrai  province  was  transferred  to 
Ethiopia.1 

The  port  of  Assab,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Eritrea,  was  occupied 
by  British  forces  from  Aden  on  1 1  June  1941,  more  than  two  months  after 
the  fall  of  Asmara,  and  continued  to  be  separately  administered  until 
14  June  1942,  when  it  became  a  division  of  the  Eritrean  Administration. 
To  it  had  been  administratively  annexed  the  northern  part  of  the  belt  of 
Ethiopian  territory  adjacent  to  French  Somaliland  which  had  been  re¬ 
served  to  the  British  Military  Administration  by  the  Anglo-Ethiopian 
Agreement  of  31  January  1942  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  Vichy-con¬ 
trolled  Jibuti.2  The  Sultan  of  Aussa,  the  effective  authority  in  this  region 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  independent  of  the  central  Ethiopian 
Government,3  co-operated  with  the  British  in  imposing  a  very  effective 
blockade.  After  the  rallying  of  Jibuti  to  the  Free  French  the  British  re¬ 
turned  this  part  of  the  Reserved  Areas  to  Ethiopia;  and  early  in  1944  the 
Ethiopian  Government  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Sultan,  probably 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  levying  tolls  on  the  Italian-built  road  to  Assab, 
and  captured  him.  Taken  to  Addis  Ababa  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  and 
one  of  his  relations  was  put  in  his  place  as  Sultan.4 

The  population  of  the  old  colony  of  Eritrea  now  consisted  of  approxi¬ 
mately  760,000  indigenous  inhabitants  and  52,000  Italians  (including 
refugees  from  Ethiopia,  but  not  prisoners  of  war).  The  indigenous  popu¬ 
lation  was  divided  approximately  equally  between  Coptic.  Christians  in 
the  Central  Plateau  round  Asmara,  and  Muslims  in  the  Western  Pro- 

1  Rennell,  pp.  73-74.  These  proceedings  had,  however,  apparently  aroused  the  Emperor’s 
suspicions  of  Ras  Seyum  and  of  the  possible  revival  of  separatism  in  Tigrai.  According  to  the 
Emperor’s  propagandist,  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  ‘Ras  Seyum  was  permitted  to  resume  his  former 
position  as  Governor  of  the  Tigrai.  He  refused,  however,  to  conform  to  the  new  ideas,  to 
abandon  the  corvee  and  other  feudal  institutions.  In  the  gentle,  generous  Ethiopian  fashion  he 
is  therefore  a  gentleman  at  large,  living  prosperously  in  the  capital  without  official  duties.  His 
son  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  but  he  proved  too  young  and  inexperienced,  and  a  capable 
administrator  has  since  been  appointed’  ( British  Policy  in  Eritrea,  pp.  21-22;  cf.  Perham:  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ethiopia,  p.  357). 

2  See  above,  pp.  53-54. 

3  ‘The  Abyssinian  government  recognizes  the  independence  of  the  Aussan  Sultan.  .  .  .  The 
sole  tie  between  the  two  States  is  the  artful,  or  foolish,  council  chamber  convention  by  which  the 
Aussa  falls  within  the  boundary  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire.  So  it  is  marked  on  maps,  things  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  Aussans  are  sublimely  ignorant.  It  may  be  that  the  more  thoughtful  of 
the  Aussans,  if  they  know  of  this  connection,  see  in  it  some  slight  protection  against  the  all- 
devouring  greed  of  the  European  Powers;  but  they  give  no  sign  that  they  are  in  fact  aware  of  it’ 
(L.  M.  Nesbitt:  Desert  and  Forest  (London,  Cape,  1934),  p.  260). 

4  Rennell,  pp.  1 41—7 ;  Perham:  Government  of  Ethiopia,  pp.  341-2,  365;  cf.  David  Buxton: 
Travels  in  Ethiopia  (London,  Lindsay  Drummond,  1949),  pp.  162-3. 
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vince  and  the  Eastern  Lowlands.1  The  scarcity  of  British  administrative 
staff  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  Political  Branch  to  submit  in  March 
1941  the  following  considerations: 

If  H.M.G.  are  to  become  responsible  for  the  direct  administration  of  the  native 
and  Italian  populations,  of  which  a  large  number  will  be  refugees  with  no  means 
of  livelihood,  the  cost  will  be  onerous  and  the  actual  method  of  government 
difficult.  The  problem  of  finding  sufficient  and  suitable  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  is  obvious.  .  .  .  The  alternative  and  cheaper  method  is  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Italian  authorities  to  continue  their  administration  under 
our  control  in  Eritrea  and  Somaliland.2 

The  former  Italian  Governor,  who  was  also  G.O.C.,  had  departed  south¬ 
wards  with  the  remnant  of  the  Italian  forces;  but  his  Secretary-General 
agreed  to  carry  on  under  British  control  as  head  of  the  Italian  admini¬ 
stration,  which  was,  however,  restricted  to  the  central  departments  (less 
the  Bureaux  of  Political  Affairs  and  of  Native  Affairs,  which  were  taken 
over  by  the  British  Military  Administration),  the  urban  centres  of  Asmara 
and  Masawa  and  their  satellite  settlements,  and  the  Hamasien  plateau 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Asmara.  Egyptian  currency  was  adopted  as  the 
main  legal  tender,3  with  Italian  currency  officially  accepted  as  small 
change  at  the  rate  of  480  lire  to  the  pound  sterling  (.£1  Egyptian  =  492 
lire)  .4  As  always,  the  most  immediate  need  was  to  provide  a  police  force, 


1  Estimate  of  1943,  in  thousands: 


Central  Plateau 
[Asmara,  Adi  Caieh,  and 
Adi  Ugri  divisions) 

Western  Province 
[Keren  and  Agordat 
divisions) 

Eastern  Lowlands 
[Masawa  division) 

Coptic  Christians 

35i 

0/ 

JO 

79 

18 

% 

7 

2 

% 

3 

Muslims  . 

82 

18 

196 

83 

73 

97 

Others 

13 

3 

23 

10 

446 

100 

237 

100 

75 

100 

(based  on  Longrigg:  Short  History  of  Eritrea,  appendix  C,  p.  178). 

2  Rennell,  pp.  102-3. 

3  The  use  of  Egyptian  currency  was,  however,  inconvenient  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  adequate  supplies  of  Egyptian  notes  and  small  change,  and  of  the  desire  to  have  a  uniform 
currency  throughout  ex-Italian  East  Africa.  British  East  African  currency  began  therefore  to 
replace  Egyptian  currency  in  January  1942,  and  the  exchange  was  completed  by  1  May  (Rennell, 
p.  374;  British  Military  Administration  of  Occupied  Territories  in  Africa  .  . .  1941-43,  Cmd.  6589  (1945), 
p.  20,  wrongly  gave  the  terminal  date  as  30  April  1941). 

4  This  rate  of  exchange,  which  was  adopted  in  the  other  ex-Italian  colonies  as  they  came  under 
British  administration,  entailed  a  sharp  depreciation  of  the  lira  from  the  official  rate  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  (83 '65  lire  to  £1  sterling  on  1  September  1939),  and  provoked  sharp  criticism,  not 
only  from  Axis  propaganda  but  notably  also  from  Paul  Einzig  in  the  columns  of  the  Financial 
News.  Lord  Rennell  has  explained,  however,  that  when  currency  and  financial  arrangements 
for  the  ex-Italian  colonies  were  being  discussed  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1941  expert  advice 
was  that,  taking  into  account  the  inflationary  tendencies  known  to  be  present  in  Italy  itself,  a 
rate  not  much  higher  than  350-400  lire  to  the  pound  sterling  would  be  realistic.  In  East  Africa, 
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the  Deputy  Chief  Political  Officer  having  initially  at  his  disposal  only  a 
dozen  Sudanese  police.  There  was  never  any  intention  of  relying  on  the 
politically  untrustworthy  force  left  behind  by  the  Italians,  and  it  was  thus 
necessary  to  recruit  and  train  a  new  Eritrean  police  force  with  an  urgency 
that  precluded  careful  selection  and  gave  rise  to  difficulties  later.1  Mean¬ 
while,  a  few  more  Sudanese  police  were  borrowed,  and  new  recruits  and 
military  patrols  undertook  police  duties,  together  with  a  few  carefully 
selected  Italian  police  officers  and  N.C.O.s,  who,  however,  in  the  early 
days  connived  more  than  once  at  the  escape  of  Italian  offenders.  The 
employment  of  these  Italians  at  once  led  the  Italian  Secretary-General  to 
attempt  to  reassert  his  authority  by  insisting  that  they  must  individually 
obtain  a  permit  from  him  releasing  them  from  their  obligation  to  the 
Italian  Government,  but  the  British  authorities  refused  to  allow  this  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  Italians  direct.2 

The  Axis  advance  in  the  Western  Desert  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and 
the  German  occupation  of  Greece  and  Crete  in  the  spring  of  1941  greatly 
increased  the  pressure  of  enemy  air  attacks  on  the  Egyptian  ports,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  seek  alternative  sites  for  British  technical  installations 
and  for  the  equipment  from  the  United  States  which  was  now  promised 
on  an  increasing  scale.  Eritrea  was  an  attractive  choice  on  account  of  its 
fine  natural  harbour  at  Masawa;  its  communications  from  there  to  the 
temperate  plateau  by  railway,  first-class  road,  and  aerial  ropeway;  its 
Italian  technical  installations,  if  they  could  be  restored,  adapted,  and 
enlarged;  and  its  Italian  artisan  population.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  of 

1941  so  many  branches  of  G.H.Q^.  Middle  East  had  competitively  pro¬ 
duced  schemes  for  the  utilization  of  these  resources  that  they  would  have 
absorbed  the  available  water  supplies,  installations,  and  labour  force 
several  times  over,  had  not  the  Minister  of  State  intervened  to  co-ordinate 
the  plans.3  The  Americans,  whose  schemes  were  given  first  priority, 

in  fact,  more  than  300  lire  were  being  offered  for  £1  in  bazaar  transactions,  even  by  Italians,  so 
that  the  rate  of  200  lire  to  £1  Egyptian  proposed  by  G.H.GR,  Middle  East  for  use  in  Cyrenaica 
would  have  encouraged  a  leakage  of  sterling  to  the  enemy.  The  War  Office  determined  on  a 
rate  of  400  lire  to  £1 ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  as  a  result  of  the  East  African  campaign  Indian 
rupees,  East  African  shillings,  and  Maria  Theresa  dollars  were  also  involved  in  the  currency 
exchange,  it  was  decided  in  March  1941  to  simplify  matters  for  army  paymasters  and  the  troops 
(largely  Africans)  by  adopting  throughout  the  ex-Italian  colonies  the  simple  ratio  of  1  lira  =  \d. 
(Rennell,  pp.  364-5,  367-9). 

1  See  below,  p.  391. 

1  Rennell,  p.  1 1 1 ;  cf.  pp.  97-123. 

3  On  15  September  1941  Eritrea  was  transferred  from  the  Middle  East  Command  to  the 
newly  created  East  Africa  Command  with  its  headquarters  at  Nairobi,  ‘chiefly  because  of  a 
political  supposition  in  some  minds  that  Eritrea  and  Ethiopia  were  indivisible’ ;  but  on  1  February 

1942  it  was  transferred  back  to  the  Middle  East  Command  on  account  of  the  close  technical  and 
administrative  connexion  that  now  existed  in  that  direction.  Adequate  air  communications 
between  Asmara  and  Cairo  were  now  established,  while  on  the  other  hand  communications 
between  Eritrea  and  Nairobi  via  Addis  Ababa  became  poor  with  the  transfer  of  authority  in 
Ethiopia  to  the  Emperor’s  Government  (Platt:  Despatch,  p.  3714;  Rennell,  p.  129). 
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established  a  great  aircraft  assembly  and  maintenance  plant  at  Gura  near 
Asmara,  a  naval  base  at  Masawa  where  the  dry  dock  that  the  Italians 
had  sunk  was  raised,  and  an  arsenal  at  Asmara ;  the  British  navy  arranged  to 
use  Masawa  as  an  important  station  and  repair  base,  and  installed  a  major 
ammunition  store  there;  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  set 
up  a  repair  and  maintenance  plant  at  Asmara;  and  British  oil  companies 
took  over  the  Italian  oil  storage  tanks  and  installations  for  general  use.1 
It  had  originally  been  recognized  that,  except  for  labour  and  some  Italian 
military  engineering  plant  and  stores,  there  were  no  local  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  these  schemes ;  in  fact,  local  food  supplies  were  already  insufficient 
to  feed  even  the  local  populations ;  and  it  was  therefore  provided  that  the 
United  States  civil  and  military  personnel  would  obtain  all  their  require¬ 
ments,  even  food,  from  American  sources.  During  1942,  however,  the 
American  requirements  were  less  completely  supplied  from  overseas, 
owing  to  shipping  delays  and  sinkings  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  and  a  new  policy  was  adopted  of  obtaining  as  much  as 
possible  locally.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  American  and  British  military 
population  had  placed  a  severe  drain  on  local  resources,  including  water 
supplies  (which  were  augmented  during  1942  by  bringing  pumping 
machinery  from  as  far  away  as  South  Africa),  and  labour.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  establish  priorities  of  supplies  between  the  American 
projects,  the  British  projects,  which  by  now  had  been  reduced,  and  local 
needs;  and  this  was  effected  by  the  creation  in  March  1942  of  an  Eritrea 
Projects  Board,  consisting  of  the  Military  Administrator,  the  Area  Com¬ 
mander,  the  Senior  United  States  Officer,  and  the  heads  of  the  services 
concerned. 

The  heavy  military  expenditure  for  labour  and  local  purchase,  and 
the  absence  of  any  adequate  supply  or  prospect  of  consumer  goods  or 
investment  machinery,  ‘lifted  the  lid  off  the  pot  in  which  inflation  had 
been  simmering’.  The  British  Military  Administration  appealed  to  the 
British  and  American  employers  of  labour  to  control  wage-rates,  but  in 
spite  of  agreed  schedules  maxima  became  minima,  and  many  branches 
competing  for  the  available  labour  found  devious  methods  (such  as  re¬ 
grading  labour  into  unduly  high  categories,  payment  of  overtime,  &c.)  of 
securing  their  requirements  by  flouting  the  official  regulations.  Neither 
the  Italians  nor  the  native  population  had  ever  been  self-supporting,  even 
in  basic  foodstuffs,  and  imports  of  native  grain  had  been  required  in  all  pre¬ 
war  years;2  considerable  difficulty  was  therefore  found  in  194 1-2  in  main¬ 
taining  food  supplies,  but  crisis  was  narrowly  averted,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration’s  agricultural  branch  in  developing  local  production 

1  Cf.  The  First  to  be  Freed,  pp.  45-47. 

1  British  Military  Administration  of  Occupied  Territories  in  Africa  .  .  .  1941-43,  Cmd.  6589  (1945), 
p.  17. 
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through  Italian  and  native  cultivators.1  The  Trade  branch  found  the 
Italians  ready  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  skill  to  produce  more  than 
they  had  done  under  the  Fascist  regime;  and  in  spite  of  the  absorption 
of  Italian  labour  in  the  Allied  projects,  a  surprisingly  large  range  of  goods 
was  produced  for  local  consumption,  and  even  for  export. 

While  the  heavy  military  spending  caused  serious  inflation,  on  the 
other  hand  it  greatly  increased  the  readiness  of  the  Italian  population  to 
work  on  the  military  projects,  even  in  the  summers  of  1941  and  1942 
when  the  British  military  situation  in  the  Middle  East  may  have  seemed 
to  them  precarious.  Large  numbers  of  Italian  prisoners  of  war  were 
employed  on  military  work,  both  in  organized  gangs  and  on  individual 
passes  which  were  liable  to  be  revoked;  but  even  when  the  Axis  forces 
were  at  al-'Alamain  there  was  practically  no  sabotage  and  the  elation 
of  the  extreme  Fascists  found  little  popular  support.  After  some  3,ooo2 
Fascists  had  been  interned  in  1941,  no  further  large-scale  arrests  were 
necessary.  Subversive  or  outlaw  elements  among  the  Italians  continued 
to  hold  out  until  the  collapse  of  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy,  but  they  were 
never  dangerous.  The  number  of  ‘outlaw’  Italians  living  in  hiding 
steadily  diminished,  and  would  probably  have  ceased  their  activity  alto¬ 
gether  but  for  their  contacts  with  anti-British  Italians  at  large  in  Ethiopia. 
During  1942  the  ‘more  respectable  and  law-abiding’  Italians  considered 
it  unpatriotic  to  be  anti-Fascist;  but  in  December  the  Secretary-General 
who,  despite  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  British  Administration 
in  its  early  stages,  refused  to  give  up  his  Fascist  loyalties  or  his  claim  to  be 
head  of  the  colony  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  was  interned  as  a  pre¬ 
caution.  By  that  time  the  anti-Fascists,  who  were  ‘not  socially  the  most 
desirable’  element,  were  becoming  more  and  more  openly  critical  of  the 
regime  in  Italy.  The  Administration  permitted  or  encouraged  this  group 


Agricultural  Production  in  Eritrea 
(in  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


1939 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Wheat  .... 

o-6 

i-6 

6-o 

2-5 

Barley  ..... 

8-2 

7-2 

100 

20*0 

Dhurra  .... 

io-8 

10-0 

268 

W3 

Maize  ..... 

i-3 

47 

146 

7-6 

Dagusa  .... 

5'3 

1*2 

3-2 

5-6 

Millet  ..... 

1-2 

37 

4-0 

4-0 

Potatoes  .... 

o-6 

i'5 

2-0 

Totals  .... 

27-4 

290 

66-i 

59'0 

(Rennell,  p.  135;  by  1945  the  total  had  risen  to  66,100  tons  (ibid.  p.  463).) 

2  British  Military  Administration  of  Occupied  Territories  in  Africa  .  .  .  1941-43,  Cmd.  6589  (1945), 
p.  1 7;  Longrigg :  Short  History  of  Eritrea,  p.  142 ;  Rennell  (p.  131)  gives  the  number  arrested  in  the 
‘initial  clean-up’  as  some  5,000,  many  of  whom  were  later  released. 
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of  ‘verbally  exuberant  democratic  parties,  with  all  their  meetings  and 
bickering  newspapers  and  mutual  rivalries’ ;  but  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  1945  the  activity  of  a  Fascist  remnant,  encouraged  apparently  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Allies  in  the  Italian  campaign,  called  forth  a  warning 
from  the  Administration.1  British  personal  relations  with  Italians  in  all 
their  former  colonies  were  governed  by  instructions  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  which  prescribed  that  these  should  be  correct  and  courteous,  but 
without  social  intercourse  or  fraternization. 

After  the  defeat  of  Rommel’s  forces  in  North  Africa,  the  American 
projects  were  no  longer  required.  During  1943  the  American  staffs  were 
accordingly  withdrawn,  and  Italian  labour  turned  over  to  local  produc¬ 
tion.  The  workers  were  encouraged  by  an  official  undertaking  that  no  one 
who  was  usefully  and  gainfully  employed  would  be  compulsorily  repatriated, 
and  an  industrial  exhibition,  which  opened  on  21  December  1943,  was 
organised  to  create  local  interest  and  improve  the  morale  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  had  been  cut  off  from  its  homeland  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  An  increase  in  unemployment  could  not,  however,  be  averted, 
and  by  the  end  of  1944  one-fifth  of  the  Italian  adult  male  population  were 
either  unemployed  or  of  no  known  occupation.  The  Italian  population, 
some  ten  times  the  size  it  had  been  before  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  could 
not  find  a  living  from  the  slender  resources  of  Eritrea  alone;  but  their 
repatriation  was  hindered  both  by  the  scarcity  of  shipping  and  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  Italian  Government  that  had  followed  the  downfall  of 
Mussolini  to  denude  their  former  colony  or  to  increase  the  number  of 
hungry  mouths  and  idle  hands  at  home.  At  the  end  of  1944,  however, 
the  Arabian- American  Oil  Company  recruited  some  1,200  Italian  artisans 
from  Eritrea.  Native  unemployment  also  increased,  for  on  the  Central 
Plateau  the  population  had  expanded  beyond  the  figure  that  could  find 
a  livelihood  on  the  land,  and  there  were  no  longer  the  Italian  colonial 
forces  and  the  inflated  schemes  of  the  Impero,  with  their  demand  for 
unskilled  labour,  to  absorb  the  surplus.2 

As  part  of  their  policy  towards  the  indigenous  population  the  Admini¬ 
stration  opened  native  courts  and  extended  their  powers  and  did  all  they 
could,  despite  the  scarcity  of  teachers  and  schoolbooks,  to  promote  native 
education  in  the  vernacular  languages  with  opportunities  for  higher 
instruction  in  English.3  However,  the  maintenance  of  the  status  of  the 
Italian  population,  both  on  account  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Hague 
Convention  and  of  their  economic  usefulness  to  the  war  effort  through 
the  projects  scheme,  aroused  the  antipathy  of  the  Coptic  Christian 

1  Rennell,  pp.  131,  142;  Longrigg:  Short  History  of  Eritrea,  pp.  152-3;  W.  M.  Towler  in  Daily 
Herald,  21  February  1945;  cf.  Rennell,  p.  159,  for  the  ‘recrudescence  of  nominal  Fascism’  in 
Somalia  in  the  later  years  of  the  war. 

2  Rennell,  pp.  125-40,  462-4. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  104,  141,  143,  457-8. 
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majority  on  the  Central  Plateau,  whose  emergent  political  consciousness 
had  been  stimulated  by  British  propaganda  before  and  during  the  1941 
campaign  to  hopes  that  were  now  being  disappointed.  The  discontent 
began  among  the  Coptic  clerks  and  artisans  of  Asmara  and  other  towns, 
whose  envy  of  their  Italian  competitors  was  exacerbated  by  the  increase 
in  unemployment.  It  spread  later  to  the  Coptic  rural  population,  whose 
land  was  becoming  impoverished  by  unscientific  methods  of  cultivation 
at  the  very  time  when  the  pressure  of  population  had  become  severe  and 
the  alternative  employment  temporarily  provided  by  the  Italian  colonial 
boom  was  no  longer  available.  In  addition  the  British  Military  Admini¬ 
stration  had  been  led  by  the  desire  to  combine  efficiency  with  economy  in 
man-power  to  continue  to  employ  Italians  in  subordinate  administrative 
positions,  and  by  the  necessity  to  promote  local  production  to  allocate 
some  native  land  temporarily  to  Italian  cultivators  or  factory-owners,1 
thereby  fanning  the  native  suspicion  that  the  British  were  favouring  their 
fellow  Europeans.  Early  in  1942  native  advisory  councils  were  set  up  in 
each  administrative  division;  but  the  Military  Administrator  eventually 
suspended  the  meetings  of  the  Asmara  council  when  its  members  took 
advantage  of  it  merely  to  rehearse  their  ‘grave  injustices’.2 

It  was  not  British  propaganda  only  that  the  Royal  Air  Force  had 
scattered  in  leaflet  form  before  and  during  the  campaign.  They  had 
also  distributed  proclamations  from  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  which 
contained  such  statements  as  the  following: 

Whether  you  are  on  this  side  of  the  frontier  or  over  in  Eritrea,  you  must  all 
unite  with  your  Ethiopian  brothers;  not  one  of  you  must  be  a  collaborator  with 
the  Italians.  You  must  not  fight  against  your  mother,  Ethiopia,  and  your  friend 
the  British  Government.  I  know  the  desire  of  your  hearts;  it  is  my  desire  also, 
and  the  desire  of  all  Ethiopians ;  your  place  is  with  the  other  Ethiopian  people. .  .  . 

I  have  come  to  restore  the  independence  of  my  country,  including  Eritrea 
and  the  Benadir  [Somalia],  whose  people  will  henceforth  dwell  under  the  shade 
of  the  Ethiopian  flag.3 

Soon  after  the  British  occupation  of  Eritrea  an  Eritrean-Ethiopian  Unity 
Party  was  formed  with  Ethiopian  inspiration  and  patronage,  and  allegedly 
with  considerable  financial  help  from  Ethiopia  and  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sultation  of  senior  Ethiopian  officials,  many  of  whom  were  of  Eritrean 
origin  or  had  Eritrean  connexions.4  It  was  not  surprising  that  it  attracted 

1  These  Italians  had  been  warned  that  they  had  no  security  of  tenure  beyond  the  duration  of 
the  war  (Pankhurst:  British  Policy  in  Eritrea ,  p.  9;  Rennell,  p.  463).  These  factors  which  had 
aroused  the  discontent  of  the  Coptic  population  had  not  affected  the  Muslim  tribes  with  their 
pastoral  economy  or  the  Muslim  merchant-class  on  the  plateau. 

2  Pankhurst:  British  Policy  in  Eritrea ,  pp.  6-7,  gives  only  the  Eritrean  version  of  the  affair. 

3  Ibid.  p.  2  and  inside  front  cover. 

3  ‘Eritrea’  by  An  Observer  in  Eritrea,  in  The  Fate  of  Italy's  Colonies,  a  Report  to  the  Fabian 
Colonial  Bureau  (London,  Fabian  Publications  and  Gollancz,  1948),  pp.  34-38.  It  is  difficult 
to  credit  Miss  Pankhurst’s  statement  that  a  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Hamasien  was 
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a  considerable  following  from  the  discontented  Coptic  elements,  who 
looked  to  an  Ethiopian  regime  to  rid  them  of  their  Italian  rivals.  As  the 
date  approached  when,  after  the  passage  of  two  years,  the  Anglo-Ethiopian 
Agreement  of  31  January  1942  became  capable  of  revision,  the  Unity 
Party  redoubled  its  activities.  The  Coptic  celebration  of  the  Epiphany 
(a  festival  more  important  than  Christmas  in  the  Ethiopian  Church)  on 
20  January  1944  was  made  the  occasion  for  pro-Ethiopian  manifestations 
in  Asmara,  and  on  the  night  before  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement  a  group  of  young  Eritreans  hung  up  a 
number  of  large  Ethiopian  flags  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  even 
attached  two  to  the  flagstaff's  at  Government  House,  as  well  as  displaying 
propaganda  Posters  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  On  5  February  2,800 
Eritrean  policemen  informed  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Asmara  police 
station  of  their  refusal  to  serve  any  longer  under  Italian  officers  or  to  be 
judged  by  Italian  laws,  and  asked  leave  to  resign  unless  their  grievances 
were  removed.  A  concession  was  made  in  the  matter  of  their  uniform, 
which  was  another  grievance;  but  the  instigators  of  this  demonstration, 
three  inspectors  and  a  sergeant  who  had  previously  received  warning  of 
the  consequences  of  continuing  their  political  activities,  were  now  interned 
and  a  number  of  constables  dismissed.  On  22  February  five  Asmara 
citizens,  who  had  been  obtaining  signatures  for  a  manifesto  (which  they 
called  a  plebiscite)  in  favour  of  Ethiopia,  were  arrested  for  encouraging 
the  police  to  strike,  but  released  on  recognizances  of  £ 200  each  (a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  for  an  economically  backward  community),  to  be  deposited 
for  a  period  of  four  months.  This  official  action  caused  a  temporary 
suspension  of  unionist  activities.  Brigadier  Stephen  Longrigg,  who  had 
been  Chief  Administrator  since  1942,  had  already  stated  that  persons 
might  make  known  their  views  on  the  future  of  their  country  through  the 
Eritrean  Weekly  News,  the  local  Tigrinya-language  newspaper  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Information,  which  opened  its 
columns  to  letters  on  this  subject  on  3  August  1944.  The  pro-Ethiopian 
party  declared,  however,  that  views  opposed  to  theirs  were  expressed  either 
anonymously  or  by  unknown  persons.1  The  heterogeneous  opposition 
to  the  Unity  Party  had,  in  fact,  not  yet  crystallized  into  definite  political 
groupings,  though  it  was  to  do  so  after  the  war. 

{d)  Somalia2 

The  administrative  problems  of  Somalia  (ex-Italian  Somaliland)  and 

‘spontaneously  formed’  in  Addis  Ababa,  ‘quite  independently  of  the  Government’  (op.  cit.  p.  6; 
cf.  pp.  26-27). 

1  Pankhurst:  British  Policy  in  Eritrea,  pp.  10-21,  32-36.  During  her  visit  to  Ethiopia  and 
Eritrea  at  the  end  of  1944  Miss  Pankhurst  ‘made  a  point  of  protesting  to  Major  Mumford  [the 
Ministry  of  Information  representative  in  Eritrea]  against  the  publication  by  the  .  .  .  Ministry 
...  of  articles  advocating  British  annexation  of  Eritrea  and  the  Ethiopian  Tigrai’  (ibid.  p.  27). 

2  The  basic  source  of  this  section  is  Rennell,  pp.  148-73,  182,  487-93. 
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the  adjacent  Ogaden  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  Eritrea,  but  differed 
in  their  relative  importance.  The  total  population  of  this  semi-desert  region 
was  estimated  at  i-i  to  i-2  millions,  at  an  average  density  of  only  four 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  native  population,  except  in  the  coastal 
settlements,  consisted  of  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic  Somalis,  and  was 
much  more  warlike  than  that  of  Eritrea.  Administration  had  completely 
broken  down  as  a  result  of  the  military  campaign.  The  Italian  colonial 
infantry  and  irregular  troops  ( bande )  had  deserted  wholesale  with  their 
small  arms,  some  machine-guns,  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition;  the 
Italians  had  made  large  reserve  ammunition-dumps  in  the  bush,  whose 
locations  were  known  to  the  Somali  tribesmen;  and  there  was  serious 
danger  that  in  these  favourable  circumstances  the  inflammable  tribes 
might  be  roused  to  a  jihad  by  some  religious  leader.1  Fortunately  an 
exceptionally  heavy  rainy  season  provided  good  grazing  for  the  tribes  and 
so  diverted  their  attention  from  traditional  feuds  or  the  usual  quarrels 
over  the  use  of  disputed  wells,  giving  the  British  Administration  time  to 
begin  to  organize  a  police  force  adequate  not  merely  for  the  security 
of  the  coastal  towns  but  for  the  disarming  of  the  tribes,  for  which  task 
no  regular  troops  would  be  available.  Within  six  weeks  of  the  occupation 
of  Mogadishu  the  Italian  police  in  that  town  had  been  disbanded  and 
made  prisoners  of  war  on  account  of  their  unreliability  and  bad  discipline.2 
Their  place  was  taken  by  about  a  hundred  Tanganyika  native  police, 
who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  urban  division  of  the  new  organization. 
Two  irregular  companies  of  Somalis,  recruited  and  trained  under  British 
officers  for  the  campaign,  were  turned  over  to  the  Administration  for 
conversion  into  police,  and  recruits  were  hastily  enrolled.  But  the  need 
was  so  urgent  that  the  irregular  companies  could  be  given  no  preliminary 
police  training:  they  had  to  proceed  immediately  on  patrols  and  detach¬ 
ment  duties  to  disarm  the  tribesmen.  On  15  June  1941,  some  three  months 
after  the  occupation,  the  British  police  officers  still  numbered  only  fifteen; 
but  British  reinforcements  now  began  to  arrive,  and  by  the  end  of  August 
14,000  Italian  rifles  and  6  million  rounds  of  ammunition  had  been 
collected.3  In  spite  of  deficiencies  in  the  numbers  and  experience  of  the 
British  officers  and  in  the  supply  of  motor  transport,  this  hastily  created 
Somalia  gendarmerie  was  able  to  establish  a  degree  of  security  which, 
it  was  claimed,  ‘had  probably  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  savage  repression  and  punishments  backed  by 

1  The  history  of  British  Somaliland  from  1901  to  1920  had  been  largely  one  of  campaigns 
against  a  ‘Mad  Mullah’  who  periodically  raised  the  tribes  against  the  infidel;  see  D.  J.  Jardine: 
The  Mad  Mullah  of  Somaliland  (London,  Jenkins,  1923). 

2  They  were  found  to  have  arms  and  ammunition  in  secret  hiding-places. 

3  The  steps  taken  to  disarm  the  tribes  were  the  origin  of  some  of  the  sweeping  charges  against 
the  British  rehearsed  by  Miss  Pankhurst  ( Ex-Italian  Somaliland  (London,  Watts,  1951),  pp.  161, 
167,  170-4). 
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large  military  and  police  establishments  which  were  the  rule  under  the 
Italian  regime’.1 

The  form  of  native  administration  closely  followed  British  colonial 
practice  applicable  to  nomads  and  semi-nomads,  with  recognition  of 
tribal  jurisdiction  and  custom  and  of  the  authority  of  courts  administering 
Muslim  law.  ‘Native  education  had  been  deliberately  neglected  in 
Italian  times;  a  government  school  was  built  in  1939,  but  it  was  soon 
closed  down  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Administration  to  innovate.’2  It  encouraged  the  opening  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  Qur’an  schools,  two  of  which  in  Mogadishu  were  raised  in  1943 
to  elementary  standard,  with  instruction  in  English  and  a  normal  ele¬ 
mentary  syllabus.  Lack  of  staff  hindered  educational  development;  but 
in  July  1944  an  experienced  British  officer  was  appointed  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Education,  and  six  Zanzibar  instructors  were  later  seconded  from 
the  Army  Education  Corps  of  the  East  Africa  Command.  The  Somalis 
responded  to  these  new  facilities  and  the  provision  of  teachers  became 
a  serious  problem,  so  that  in  1945  a  short  teachers’  course  was  started. 
Buildings  were  adapted  for  use  as  schools  in  several  centres,  and  girls 
were  admitted  to  one  school  for  the  first  time.  Roman  Catholic  mission 
schools  for  native  children  were  also  helped  to  operate,  with  the  teaching 
of  Italian  therein  discontinued,  and  the  schools  for  the  Italian  children 
were  reopened.  By  1945  the  Administration’s  medical  department  had 
assumed  responsibility  for  maintaining  in  the  territory  seventy-two  hospi¬ 
tals,  dispensaries,  or  clinics  staffed  by  Italian  doctors.3 

The  Italian  population  of  8,000  persons,  concentrated  very  largely  in 
and  around  the  capital,  Mogadishu,  presented  fewer  problems  than  that 
of  Eritrea,  for  there  had  been  less  bureaucratic  expansion  than  in  Eritrea 
in  connexion  with  the  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia  in  1935-6,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  Italian  community  was  engaged  in  farming  or 
other  productive  employment.  For  a  time,  as  in  Eritrea,  the  British 
Administration  retained  the  services  of  the  Italian  Secretary-General,  the 
head  of  the  municipality  of  Mogadishu,  and  other  senior  Italian  officials, 
but  from  May  1942  until  the  end  of  that  year  they  and  other  Italians,  to 
a  total  number  of  140,  were  interned  to  prevent  their  becoming  the 
leaders  of  hostile  activities  if  Japanese  naval  operations  extended  to  this 
side  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  reorganization  of  the  Somali  irregulars 
(. bande )  by  their  former  Italian  officers  might  have  been  a  serious  threat 
to  security,  but  little  was,  attempted  in  this  direction,  and  a  group  of 
Italians  led  by  a  former  Chief  of  Staff,  who  had  remained  at  large,  gave 
themselves  up  in  November  1942.  From  this  time  onwards  the  security 


1  Rennell,  p.  155.  2  The  First  to  be  Freed,  p.  66. 

3  According  to  the  Giornale  del  Mattino  (18  July  1945)  the  Italians  had  had  in  1941  eight 
hospitals  and  fifty-one  centri  di  visita  e  di  medicazione. 
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risk  sharply  diminished,  although,  as  in  Eritrea,  some  Italians  still  ex¬ 
pressed  Fascist  sentiments  in  their  impatience  that  the  Allies  could  not 
end  the  war  more  quickly.  Morale,  especially  that  of  the  unemployed  and 
those  whose  menfolk  were  absent  as  a  result  of  the  war,  was  low;  the 
country  was  climatically  unsuitable  for  permanent  European  colonization 
and  had  no  hill-station  after  the  Harar  plateau  had  been  returned  to 
Ethiopian  administration  in  April  1943;  and  accordingly  about  one-third 
of  the  Italian  population,  or  some  2,300  persons,  were  repatriated  in  July. 

The  Italians  had  made  considerable  attempts  to  use  the  perennial 
waters  of  the  Juba  and  Webi  Shebeli  rivers  for  modern  irrigated  agricul¬ 
ture,  especially  at  Villaggio  Duca  degli  Abruzzi,  a  substantial  settlement 
some  forty  miles  north  of  Mogadishu.  Before  the  war,  however,  they  had 
been  primarily  concerned  to  produce  crops  (such  as  cotton,  oilseed, 
and  bananas)  which  saved  metropolitan  Italy  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
currency,  but  were  not  necessarily  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  made  a 
poor  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the  local  Italian  or  native  populations. 
Little  had  been  done  to  stimulate  native  agriculture,  since  the  large 
majority  of  the  native  population  was  pastoral  and  the  remainder  were 
employed  on  Italian  farms.  As  we  have  seen,1  there  was  a  sharp  diver¬ 
gence  between  the  British  and  the  Italian  statements  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  forced  labour  in  Somalia  before  the  British  occupation.  After  the 
occupation,  however,  there  was  unquestionably  a  wholesale  desertion  of 
native  labour  from  the  Italian  settlements,  and  during  1942  the  British 
Administration  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  it  to  return  under 
new  conditions.  By  1943  a  general  food-shortage  in  East  Africa  had  be¬ 
come  really  serious,  and  it  was  imperative  to  make  Somalia  as  self-support¬ 
ing  as  possible.  The  procedure  was  accordingly  followed  of  inducing  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  to  provide  labour  for  the  nearest  Italian  settlement,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Administration  would  help  his  people  with  the 
ploughing  of  a  tract  of  land  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
Italians  and  that  a  part  of  the  crop  thus  produced  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  Administration.  By  such  means  most  of  the  reasonably  fertile 
Italian  farms  were  being  tilled  by  Italians  or  Somalis  by  the  end  of  1943, 
producing  primary  foodstuffs  in  quantities  roughly  adequate  for  the 
country’s  needs.  ‘Pressure  from  the  administrative  officers’  was  used  in 
the  western  district  to  promote  a  considerable  increase  in  the  native  culti¬ 
vation  of  grain,  ‘but  the  result  was  achieved  with  no  friction’.2  The  one 
exception  to  this  generally  satisfactory  situation  was  the  destitution  of 

1  See  above,  p.  381  and  note  4. 

2  Rennell,  p.  164.  By  the  direct  sale  of  a  few  tons  of  sugar  the  Administration  was  able  to 
break  a  ‘corner’  in  this  commodity  organized  by  shopkeepers  and  small  merchants  (ibid.  pp. 
165-6).  A  similar  attempt  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  the  British  authorities  in  the  Levant  States 
to  break  a  ‘corner’  in  grain  in  the  winter  of  1941-2  had  been  frustrated  by  the  much  greater 
sophistication  of  the  Levantine  merchants;  see  above,  pp.  122-3. 
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the  sparsely  populated  Mijertein  province  in  the  extreme  north-east.  Its 
climate  was  poor  even  by  Somali  standards,  and  its  normal  trade  con¬ 
nexions — with  Aden  and  British  Somaliland  rather  than  with  the  rest  of 
Somalia — now  had  to  face  the  bureaucratic  obstacle  that  the  two  former 
territories  were  supplied  through  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre,  whereas 
the  Mijertein,  as  part  of  Somalia,  was  in  the  East  African  group.  Further¬ 
more,  in  spite  of  the  provision  of  relief  and  the  re-establishment  of  trade 
relations  with  Aden  during  1944,  it  proved  impossible  to  provide  alter¬ 
native  sources  of  income  to  families  who  had  had  members  serving  in  the 
Italian  colonial  forces  or  had  benefited  from  the  ‘lavish,  but  uneconomic, 
enterprises’  of  the  Fascist  regime.1  From  1942  onwards  the  Somalia 
Administration  co-operated  effectively  in  the  campaign  to  counter  an 
expected  cycle  of  serious  and  wide-spread  locust  infestation  in  East  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East;  and  in  1944  it  extended  this  campaign,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Ethiopian  Government,  to  areas  in  Ethiopia  proper, 
north  of  Diredawa  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harar.2  In  1944  some 
500  Italian  evacuees  and  prisoners  of  war  were  allowed  to  return  from 
East  Africa  for  work  on  agricultural  schemes  and  in  local  industries,  in 
which  they  soon  made  great  progress.3  A  Somalia  exhibition,  opened 
in  Mogadishu  on  8  April  1944,  provided,  like  its  Eritrean  counterpart,  an 
example  of  the  Italian  aptitude  for  improvisation  and  invention.  After 
this  exhibition  a  Somalia  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed,  with 
Italian,  Somali,  and  Asian  representatives. 

Since  the  frontier  between  British  Somaliland  and  Ethiopia,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Anglo-Ethiopian  Treaty  of  1897,  separated  some  British 
Somaliland  tribes  from  the  grazing-grounds  in  northern  Ogaden  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  in  the  rainy  season,  an  annex  to  that  treaty 
had  provided  that  ‘the  tribes  occupying  either  side  of  the  line  shall  have 
the  right  to  use  the  grazing-grounds  on  the  other  side,  but  during  their 
migrations  it  is  understood  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  territorial  authority’.4  The  Italians,  after  their  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
had  not  interfered  with  this  arrangement.  After  the  British  occupation 
of  Somalia  and  recovery  of  British  Somaliland,  the  heads  of  the  Military 


1  Rennell,  p.  492. 

2  B.  P.  Uvarov:  Locust  Research  and  Control,  ig2g-iggo  (Colonial  Research  Publication,  no.  10; 
London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951),  pp.  27-30. 

3  ‘The  soap  industry  was  .  .  .  threatened  when  the  importation  of  caustic  soda  became  difficult, 
but  the  Administration  is  arranging  the  production  of  soda  from  ash  of  a  local  plant.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  proceeding  to  produce  sulphuric  acid.  Paints,  enamels,  and  synthetic  turpentine  of 
serviceable  quantity  have  taken  the  place  of  imports.  The  Army  is  helping  to  absorb  products  of 
the  leather  industry.  .  .  .  Experiments  in  beer-making  from  millet  are  being  carried  out,  and 
alcohol  manufacturers  are  producing  both  drinks  and  industrial  fuel.  Butter  and  cheese  from 
Italian  farms,  coarse  cotton  piece-goods  from  native  looms,  rubber  hoses,  dry  electric  cells,  and 
matches  are  also  being  manufactured’  ( The  Times,  13  March  1944). 

4  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  lxxxix.  37. 
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Governments  of  those  two  territories  met  at  Burao  in  British  Somaliland 
to  discuss  inter-territorial  problems,  and  agreed  that  the  British  Somali 
tribes  should  be  administered,  while  pasturing  their  herds  in  the  Ogaden, 
by  their  own  political  officers  accompanied  by  British  Somali  tribal  police 
( illalos ).  Early  in  1943,  however,  the  Chief  Administrator  of  Somalia 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  marked  tendency  for  the 
British  Somali  tribes,  instead  of  returning  to  British  Somaliland  when  the 
seasonal  rain-pools  in  the  Ogaden  dried  up,  to  linger  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wells  in  the  Wal  Wal-Wardair  area,  which  \vas  calculated  to  lead  to 
over-grazing  and  to  depletion  of  the  wells  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Ogaden  tribes.  He  therefore  proposed  to  assume  full  administrative 
responsibility  for  all  Somalis  in  northern  Ogaden,  whether  they  were 
local  or  came  from  British  Somaliland;  but  this  seemed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  British  Somaliland  to  create  an  undesirable  precedent,  and  a  new 
agreement  was  finally  reached  between  the  heads  of  the  two  Adminis¬ 
trations  at  Hargeisa  (British  Somaliland)  in  June  1943,  whereby  the  rights 
of  the  British  Somaliland  authorities  to  administer  their  tribes  while  in 
the  Ogaden  were  maintained,  but  it  was  agreed  to  apply  pressure  to  them 
to  withdraw  when  the  rain-pools  were  drying  up,  so  as  to  conserve  the 
grazing  in  the  vicinity.  Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the 
two  Administrations,  the  arrangement  worked  well  on  the  whole,  and 
was  thought  to  provide  the  best  solution  possible.  In  1946,  however,  after 
a  party  of  British  Somali  tribesmen  had  shown  defiance  to  the  police,  a 
joint  durbar  of  representatives  of  the  Administration  and  tribes  of  the  two 
territories  was  held,  at  which  the  tribesmen  were  formally  warned  that 
they  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  grazing. 

(e)  Cyrenaica,  1942-5 

When  the  British  occupied  Cyrenaica  for  the  second  time  in  December 
1941,  they  found  that  this  time  the  Italian  civil  administration  had  almost 
ceased  to  function,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benghazi  had  fled  on  account 
of  the  air-raids,  and  the  Italian  agricultural  colonists,  having  some  reason 
to  fear  Arab  reprisals,  had  left  the  outlying  farms  for  mutual  protection 
in  village  centres.  The  British  political  officers  sought  to  persuade  them 
to  resume  the  cultivation  of  their  farms ;  but  after  only  a  month  of  occu¬ 
pation  Rommel’s  counter-offensive  forced  the  British  to  withdraw  east 
of  the  Jabal  al-Akhdar  at  the  end  of  January  1942.  From  then  until 
Rommel’s  resumed  offensive  in  May  the  Administration  was  concerned 
only  with  the  tribes  of  eastern  Cyrenaica  behind  the  British  lines. 

When,  after  the  victory  at  al-rAlamain,  the  British  returned  for  the 
third  and  final  occupation  in  November  1942,  they  found  that  the  Italian 
Government  had  this  time  withdrawn  all  their  nationals1  with  the  excep- 

1  There  was  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  ‘from  the  first  days  of  their  occupation  of  Cyrenaica 
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tion  of  thirty-seven  nursing  nuns  and  a  few  priests,  and  the  entire  Arab 
population,  save  for  a  handful,  could  claim  to  be  friendly.  General 
Montgomery  informed  them  in  a  proclamation  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  thanked  their  religious  and  political  leader,  Saiyid  Muhammad 
Idris  as-SanusI,  for  the  assistance  he  had  given  in  Egypt  to  the  Allied 
cause  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  and  had  promised  that  the 
Sanusi  should  not  again  be  subject  to  Italian  rule.1  The  Arabs  were  told 
to  keep  quiet,  protect  the  abandoned  Italian  farms,  and  do  as  much  plough¬ 
ing  as  possible.  With  hardly  a  civilian  left  in  the  country  capable  of 
maintaining,  much  less  of  repairing  after  a  succession  of  ‘scorched-earth’ 
retreats,  the  modern  installations  introduced  by  the  departed  Italians,  the 
Administration  had  to  muster  what  Arab  resources  were  available.  It 
seemed  logical,  therefore,  to  propose  the  setting-up  of  a  temporary  govern¬ 
ment  on  Arab  lines,  but  this  was  overruled  by  higher  authority  on  the 
ground  that  the  Hague  Convention2  required  the  maintenance  of  Italian 
law  ‘with  modifications  as  required  for  the  provision  of  a  decent  adminis¬ 
tration’.  It  was  vain  for  the  Deputy  Chief  Political  Officer  to  point  out 
that  the  Hague  Convention  was  intended  to  prevent  an  invader  from 
depriving  the  people  of  an  occupied  territory  of  their  accustomed  laws, 
whereas  the  Cyrenaican  Arabs  asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  rid  of  the 
laws  of  their  Italian  conquerors. 

The  legal  position  was  .  .  .  immutable  and  the  Administration  was  at  pains  to 
stress  it  on  the  Arabs.  In  practice  the  Arabs  came  to  treat  ‘International  Law’ 
as  a  poor  joke  which  they  could  not  understand  but  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
day  to  day  life,  did  not  seem  to  do  them  much  harm:  the  ‘Peace  Treaty’ 
assumed  a  mystical  attribute.3 

The  total  departure  of  the  Italian  administration  and  colonists  had  left 
a  political  vacuum;  and  it  was  obvious  that  Saiyid  Idris  was  the  only  focus 
of  Arab  loyalties,  both  as  the  head  of  the  Sanusi  religious  brotherhood, 
to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Cyrenaica  belonged,  and  as 
the  wielder  of  temporal  authority  between  1917  and  1922,  when  he  had 
retired  before  the  Italians  to  Egypt.  The  British  accordingly  invited  him 
to  return  and  use  his  influence  to  compose  disputes  that  had  arisen  among 
the  Arabs.  Saiyid  Idris,  however,  seems  to  have  been  temperamentally 

[the  British]  were  at  pains  to  expel  all  the  Italian  elements  that  remained  there’  (Mahmoud 
Azmi:  ‘La  Question  de  Libye’,  Politique  £trangere,  December  1949,  pp.  518-19). 

1  Text  of  proclamation  in  Rennell,  pp.  250-1.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  stated  on 
8  January  1 942 :  ‘His  Majesty’s  Government  are  determined  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Senussis 
in  Cyrenaica  will  in  no  circumstances  again  fall  under  Italian  domination’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  377,  col.  78). 

2  Hague  Peace  Conference  (1907):  Convention  no.  iv,  article  43:  ‘The  authority  of  the 
legitimate  power  having  in  fact  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take  all 
measures  in  his  power  to  restore  and  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  public  order  and  safety,  while 
respecting,  unless  absolutely  prevented,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  country.’ 

3  Rennell,  pp.  252-3. 
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prone  to  vacillation  and  evasiveness,  ‘though  these  characteristics  may 
sometimes  have  been  a  wise  response  of  the  weak  negotiating  with  the 
strong’;1  and  he  now  took  the  view  that,  until  his  position  had  been  more 
clearly  defined  by  a  settlement  of  his  country’s  future,  ‘it  would  be 
derogatory  to  him,  and  possibly  embarrassing  to  the  Military  Administra¬ 
tion’  if  he  returned.  His  relations  with  the  Administration  were  further 
complicated  by  the  question  of  his  title.  Under  the  abortive  Pact  of  Rajma 
(Regima)  in  1920  the  Italians  had  given  him  the  title  of  Amir,2  and  all 
the  Arabs  knew  him  as  such;  but  again  there  was  the  bogy  that  Britain 
might  be  represented  as  contravening  international  law  by  changing  the 
status  of  the  country  in  advance  of  a  peace  treaty;  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  Administration  should  address  him  as  ‘His  Eminence’  only.  Six  other 
members  of  the  Sanusi  family  toured  the  country  in  November  1943, 
and  the  Saiyid  himself  was  most  enthusiastically  received  when  he  visited 
Cyrenaica  in  July  1944;  but  after  a  tour  of  the  country  he  returned  to 
Cairo.  The  British  Government  finally  agreed  to  the  official  use  of  the 
title  of  Amir  in  addressing  him  in  October  1946,  after  the  peace  conference 
with  Italy.3 

The  revival  of  SanusI  hopes  found  its  expression  in  the  Libyan  Arab 
Force,  whose  badge  was  the  SanusI  white  crescent  and  star  on  a  black 
ground,  while  many  of  its  Arab  officers  had  fought  against  the  Italians 
before  1930.  During  the  first  and  second  British  occupations  this  force  had 
remained  virtually  independent  of  the  Military  Administration  in  per¬ 
forming  its  internal  security  duties,  and  when  the  Administration  now 
began  to  raise  a  police  force  from  less  patriotic  elements  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  Libyan  Arab  Force  might  become  a  centre  of  SanusI 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Administration.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  Political  Officer,  therefore,  two  of  its  battalions  were  kept  in  being 
after  active  military  operations  ceased,  and  were  converted  into  an  armed 
gendarmerie,  called  the  Cyrenaica  Defence  Force,  which  absorbed  the 
police.  Although  it  was  impossible  to  disarm  the  tribes  when  so  much 
armament  had  been  abandoned  by  the  belligerents  in  the  desert  cam¬ 
paigns,  there  was  relatively  little  serious  crime.  The  Arabs  collaborated 
by  forming  a  home  guard  to  watch  the  coasts,  and  helped  to  capture  two 
parties  of  enemy  saboteurs. 

The  Administration  created  an  Arab  civil  service  in  March  1943,  and 
at  the  end  of  1945  there  were  approximately  350  native  officials  in  the 
districts  and  100  in  the  towns  of  Benghazi,  Darna,  and  al-Marj  holding 
responsible  posts,  while  a  number  of  officials  in  out-stations  carried  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility  with  little  British  supervision.  By  the  end  of  1945 

1  Evans-Pritchard :  The  Sanusi  of  Cyrenaica,  p.  156. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  126-56;  Survey  for  1925,  i.  101-3. 

3  Rennell,  pp.  254,  468. 
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there  were  eight  primary,  twenty  elementary,  and  twenty- two  Qur’an 
schools,  with  an  approximate  attendance  of  3,500  children.  Shortage  of 
textbooks  had  been  met  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
of  Education,  and  as  a  result  the  curriculum  of  the  Egyptian  elementary 
schools  had  been  adopted  and  soon  proved  popular.  The  Administration 
also  provided  special  schools  for  the  children  of  the  Jewish  community, 
numbering  some  4,500  persons.  It  developed  the  system  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  begun  by  the  Italians,  though  lack  of  staff,  accommodation, 
and  equipment  presented  problems.  The  thirty-seven  nuns  who  alone 
of  the  Italian  medical  staff  had  remained  ‘deserved  special  praise  for  their 
unremitting  and  selfless  work  under  very  trying  conditions’.1 

An  inevitable  result  of  the  campaigns  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  towns,  whose  Arab  population  had  become  accustomed  to 
such  modern  conveniences  as  electricity  and  piped  water;  but  Burdi 
Sulaiman  (Bardia)  and  Tobruk  had  been  completely  destroyed,  and 
Benghazi  had  suffered  severe  damage.  The  Administration  had  the  usual 
mandate  to  operate  solely  on  a  ‘care  and  maintenance’  basis,  and  it  was 
only  after  much  insistence  that  it  received  authority  to  form  a  Public  Works 
Department  and  obtained  the  votes  necessary  for  it  to  begin  work  on  the 
clearance  of  bomb-damage  and  repairs  in  the  capital.  Progress  was  made 
during  1 944-5 ;  but  even  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  people  of  Benghazi  had 
to  draw  water  from  a  few  stand-pipes  and  were  without  electricity  and 
telephones.  The  hardships  of  the  townspeople  were  prolonged  by  the 
slowness  of  the  revival  of  normal  trade.  The  cultivators  and  tribesmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  accustomed  to  living  at  a  subsistence  level  and 
to  periodic  privation,  and  despite  great  losses  to  their  herds  were  just 
able  to  survive.  ‘The  Administration  could  do  no  other’  than  invite  the 
Arabs  to  occupy,  under  short  leases  from  the  Custodian  of  Enemy  Pro¬ 
perty,  the  abandoned  Italian  farms  of  the  Ente  per  la  Colonizzazione 
della  Libia.2  The  farms  established  in  the  wave  of  colonization  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  had  not  had  time  to  become  productive,  but 
by  a  ‘Hill  Farms  Scheme’  of  June  1943  the  farms  of  the  four  older  Italian 
settlements  on  the  Jabal  al-Akhdar  were  successfully  entrusted  to  Arab 
tenants  closely  supervised  by  a  British  officer.  The  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  area  was  al-Marj  (the  Barce  plain),  where  the  Italians  had 
expropriated  some  30,000  acres,  an  almost  uninterrupted  expanse  of  land 
well  suited  to  mechanized  farming.  The  direct  cultivation  of  this  area 
by  the  Administration  made  Cyrenaica  self-supporting  in  wheat  and  flour 
from  1944  to  1946  and  so  saved  shipping  space,  although  it  was  remarked 
that  the  yield  achieved  in  these  years  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  a  country 
whose  rainfall  was  so  uncertain. 

1  Ibid.  pp.  257-8. 

2  Ibid.  p.  258. 
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( f )  Tripolitania 

In  contrast  with  the  position  in  Cyrenaica,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Italian  population  of  Tripolitania  had  not  been  evacuated,  some  40,000 
remaining  (including  1 8,000  in  Tripoli  city)  out  of  a  pre-war  total  of 
90,000.  For  the  sake  of  administrative  continuity  it  was  decided  to  retain 
the  services  of  many  Italian  officials,  who  co-operated  very  satisfactorily. 
Their  retention  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Muslim  population,1 
although  it  was  unpopular  with  a  politically  minded  minority.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  agricultural  settlements  had  concentrated  them¬ 
selves  for  safety,  abandoning  outlying  farms  which  were  subjected  to 
considerable  looting  by  the  natives;  and  since  the  remaining  Italian 
police  force  was  inadequate  to  cope  with  this,  troops  of  the  Sudan  Defence 
Force  took  over  police  duties.  Italian  doctors  and  nurses,  almost  all  of 
whom  had  remained,  co-operated  in  dealing  with  a  typhus  epidemic  in 
Tripoli  city  and  among  the  2,000  native  Jews  whom  the  Italians  had 
placed  in  a  concentration  camp  (although  ‘they  had  not  been  very 
actively  persecuted’),2  and  the  former  efficiency  of  the  Italian  medical 
services  was  soon  restored.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  civilian  supplies 
it  was  found  that  the  lack  of  spare  parts  from  Italy  for  transport  and  for 
irrigation  pumps  and  other  machinery  severely  limited  Italian  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  while  large  quantities  of  native  livestock  had  been 
slaughtered  in  1941  to  provide  leather  for  the  Axis  Powers.3  Despite  the 
Administration’s  efforts  to  control  prices  there  was  accordingly  an  active 
black  market,  and  the  inflation  of  prices  during  1943  was  aggravated  by 
the  return  of  the  Eighth  Army  to  Tripolitania  between  the  end  of  the 
Tunisian  campaign  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily.4  The  political  behaviour 
of  the  Italian  population  gave  little  cause  for  concern  and  espionage  was 
never  a  menace,  although  one  woman  agent  was  detected  while  fighting 
was  still  going  on  in  the  Western  province.  Four  senior  Fascist  officials 
were  interned  to  symbolize  the  end  of  the  regime;  but  when  in  April 
1943  deputations  claiming  to  represent  two  anti-Fascist  parties  sought 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Administration,  ‘the  calibre  of  the  leaders 
was  such  that  they  were  given  no  encouragement’.5 

The  Italians  had  achieved  much  of  their  original  conquest  of  Tripoli- 


1  In  Tripolitania,  even  more  than  in  other  countries,  the  term  ‘Arab’  is  to  be  regarded  as 
having  only  a  linguistic,  not  a  racial,  connotation.  The  majority  of  the  native  population  of 
some  650,000  were  of  Berber  origin,  and  23  per  cent,  of  them  were  still  Berber-speaking  (Jean 
Despois:  L’Afrique  du  nord  (Paris,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1949),  p.  139). 

2  Rennell,  p.  285. 

3  In  the  areas  administered  75  per  cent,  of  the  cattle,  60  per  cent,  of  the  sheep,  58  per  cent, 
of  the  goats,  and  48  per  cent,  of  the  camels  had  been  slaughtered  (ibid.  p.  276). 

4  See  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  Sillery:  ‘Tripolitania,  Fifteen  Months  of  Occupation’,  The  Fortnightly, 
August  1944,  pp.  89-91. 

5  Rennell,  p.  286. 
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tania  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  exploiting  the  political  differences 
existing  between  sections  of  the  native  population. 

Parties,  alliances,  tribes',  Berbers  and  Arabs,  Christians  and  Jews  were  played 
off  one  against  the  other.  During  the  years  of  Italian  administration  the  disrupt¬ 
ing  process  had  carried  far.  Cabilas  (tribes)  were  split  up  on  topographical, 
economic  or  political  excuses  as  suited  the  Italian  plan  of  the  moment  best. 
Except  for  some  nomad  or  semi-nomad  tribes,  one  of  which  might  contain 
3,000-4,000  persons,  there  remained  few  of  any  consequence  numerically.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  such  a  tribal  system  or  disintegration  of  a  system, 
any  unanimity  would  be  forthcoming  or  any  persons  of  consequence  found 
to  take  a  lead.1 

Some  time  passed,  therefore,  before  political  leaders  or  a  political  pro¬ 
gramme  could  emerge,  although,  once  the  immediate  economic  hardships 
resulting  from  the  military  campaign  had  been  alleviated,  Arab  politicians 
began  to  demand  the  return  of  lands  expropriated  by  the  Italians,2  the 
removal  of  all  Italian  officials  from  the  Administration  and  especially  of 
the  Italian  judges,  and  the  furthering  of  education3  to  prepare  the  people 
for  eventual  self-government.  When  in  1 944  many  of  the  Arabs  who  had 
formerly  resisted  the  Italians  had  returned  from  exile,  full  independence 
was  claimed  by  a  newly  formed  Nationalist  Party  which  was  allowed  free 
expression  of  its  views;  ‘but  the  Arabs  showed  little  success  in  stabilising 
their  own  political  organisation’.4 

(g)  The  Fazzan 

While  the  British  Eighth  Army,  advancing  westwards  along  the  coast 
road,  entered  Tripoli  city  on  23  January  1943,  Free  French  forces,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Leclerq  de  Hautecloque  (under  the  general  orders 
of  the  British  C.-in-C.,  Middle  East)  and  based  on  Lake  Chad,  crossed 
700  miles  of  desert  to  occupy  the  Fazzan  oases  of  southern  Tripolitania 
where  they  proclaimed  a  French  military  government;  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  pushed  northwards  to  occupy  Mizda,  100  miles  south  of  Tripoli,  on 
21  January  and  arrived  in  the  capital  only  two  days  after  the  British.  On 
26  January  Generals  Montgomery  and  Leclerq  agreed  that  the  French 
should  continue  to  administer  the  Tripolitanian  Sahara,  including  the 

1  Ibid.  pp.  284-5. 

2  ‘Forced  sales  and  expropriations  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  private  concessions  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colonisation  had  struck  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  population,  to  whom  possession  of 
land  means  so  much  and  where  sedentary  social  organisation  predominated  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  Cyrenaica’  (ibid.  pp.  286-7). 

3  The  Administration’s  original  policy  was  that  ‘the  only  B.M.A.  [British  Military  Administra¬ 

tion]  supported  schools  will  be  schools  providing  a  curriculum  in  Italian  and  Arabic,  open  to  all 
races.  Sectarian  or  religious  schools  limited  to  one  community  will  not  receive  assistance  from 
B.M.A. ’  (Rennell,  p.  290);  but  afterwards  we  read  of  ‘an  increase  in  the  number  of  Italian 
schools  and  teachers.  ...  In  1944-5  thirty  new  Arab  schools  were  opened.  .  .  .  Special  provision 
was  made  for  the  Jewish  and  Maltese  communities’  (ibid.  p.  465).  4  Ibid.  p.  466. 
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Fazzan,  as  far  north  as  lat.  28°  and  as  far  east  as  long.  180.1  Three  days 
later,  however,  Leclerq  informed  General  Alexander  that  French  forces 
had  also  occupied  the  oasis  of  Ghadamis,  Darj  (Derg),  and  Sinawin  in  a 
strip  of  territory  twenty  miles  wide  bordering  on  south-eastern  Tunisia, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  continue  to  administer  these  also.2 
The  French  administration  followed  the  lines  adopted  in  southern  Algeria, 
consisting  largely  of  a  direct  military  administration  with  the  local  garrison 
commanders  acting  as  political  and  administrative  officers.  In  the  hope 
of  retaining  the  region  permanently  within  French  North  Africa,3  the 
French  spent  a  good  deal  on  its  economy,  establishing  its  negroid,  former 
serf  population  on  smallholdings  with  seed-loans  and  tax-exemptions, 
sinking  artesian  wells  and  distributing  the  water  so  obtained  by  water- 
pumps.4 


(. h )  Claims  of  the  New  Italian  Government 

At  the  moment  of  his  return  to  Ethiopia  in  January  1941  the  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie,  as  we  have  seen,  had  declared  that  he  had  come  ‘to  restore 
the  independence  of  my  country,  including  Eritrea  and  the  Benadir 
[Somalia]’,  and  received  support  from  part  of  the  population  of  Eritrea; 
the  politically  conscious  minority  of  the  Muslims  of  Tripolitania  and 
Gyrenaica  began  immediately  after  their  liberation  to  think  of  ultimate 
self-government,  and  there  was  virtually  none  among  them  who  regretted 
the  departure  of  the  Italians;5  but  it  was  not  long  after  the  Italian  armi- 

1  See  Bernard  Vernier:  ‘Le  Statut  du  Fezzan’,  Politique  Etrangere,  May  1947,  pp.  190-1. 
Catroux  states  (but  is  not  confirmed  by  Weygand)  that  when  the  British  in  February'  1941  were 
trying  to  win  the  support  of  Weygand  and  the  French  army  in  North  Africa,  they  held  out  the 
offer  that  after  the  war  Tripolitania  should  go  to  France  (Catroux,  p.  77).  When,  at  the  end  of 
that  month,  the  Italian  garrison  of  the  Kufara  oases  in  southern  Cyrenaica  surrendered  to  a  Free 
French  force  based  on  the  Chad,  it  was  agreed  between  the  Middle  East  Command  and  de  Gaulle 
that  a  joint  Anglo-French  garrison  should  remain  at  Kufara  and  that  both  flags  should  be  flown 
until  the  peace  settlement  (Jean  Pichon:  La  Question  de  Libye,  p.  290;  cf.  p.  313).  French  troops 
were  finally  withdrawn  from  at-Taj  in  the  Kufara  oasis  in  June  1951,  as  a  preliminary  to  Libya’s 
becoming  independent  in  1952  ( Mideast  Mirror  (Cairo),  9  June  1951,  p.  19). 

De  Gaulle’s  message  of  17  January  1943  to  the  50,000  inhabitants  of  the  Fazzan  is  of  interest: 
‘Generous  and  valiant  peoples  of  the  Fazzan,  I  send  you  the  greetings  of  France,  whose  arms 
have  just  achieved  your  liberation  and  will  henceforth  assure  your  protection.  In  the  Fazzan, 
as  everywhere  else,  France  is  and  remains  the  true  and  tried  friend  of  the  Muslims.  Thanks  to 
the  defeat  of  our  common  enemy,  the  Fazzan  will  once  again  find  order  and  peace  under  French 
authority,  if  God  pleases’  (Pichon,  op.  cit.  p.  293). 

2  There  was  reliably  reported  to  be  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  French  and  British 
maps  as  to  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  British  zones  of  occupation. 

3  ‘By  reason  of  its  position  between  Tunisia,  Algeria,  West  Africa,  and  Equatorial  Africa,  the 

Fazzan  is  a  junction  of  the  French  Empire.  More  particularly,  it  connects  North  Africa  and 
Equatorial  Africa.  The  airfield  at  Sabha  blazes  the  trail  for  direct  connexions  between  Tunis, 
the  Chad,  the  various  provinces  of  vast  Equatorial  Africa,  and,  more  distant  still,  Madagascar’ 
(Jean  Despois:  Giographie  humaine  ( Mission  scientifique  du  Fezzan  Qgpp-ipqp),  vol.  iii)  (University 
of  Algiers,  Institut  de  Recherches  Sahariennes,  1946),  p.  240;  see  also  map  in  Vernier,  loc.  cit., 
and  Rennell,  pp.  292-3.  4  L’Afrique  et  I’Asie,  2e  trimestre  1952,  pp.  75-76. 

5  ‘Since  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  not  a  single  voice  has  been  heard  in  Cyrenaica  in 
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stice  of  3  September  1943  that  Italian  spokesmen  began  to  advance  claims 
for  the  restoration  of  Italy’s  older  colonies,1  acquired  with  British  and 
French  consent  before  the  rise  of  Fascism.  As  early  as  26  September  the 
exiled  liberal  leader,  Count  Sforza,  commented  on  a  casual  remark  by 
Churchill  five  days  previously  that  the  Italian  Empire  was  irretrievably 
lost:  ‘I  agree,  because  only  Mussolini  called  his  criminal  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  and  his  foolish  conquest  of  Albania  an  empire’;  and  on  his 
return  to  Italy  Sforza  declared  on  8  November  that  Italy  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Somalia,  claiming  that  before  the 
rise  of  Fascism  they  had  been  among  the  best-administered  colonies  in 
Africa,  and  that  their  loss  might  provoke  a  return  of  nationalist  sentiments 
in  Italy  after  the  war.2  On  18  March  1944  the  official  press  office  of  the 
Italian  Government  issued  a  communique  inviting  persons  wishing  to 
return  to  Tripolitania  to  make  application  to  the  ‘Ministry  of  Italian 
Africa’;3  but  a  month  later  the  British  War  Office  remarked  that  the 
return  of  such  persons  was  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  had  not  been  approached.4  On 
20  August  Sforza,  who  had  now  become  Minister  without  Portfolio  in 
the  Bonomi  Government,  stated  at  a  public  function  attended  by  members 
of  the  Government : 

I  consider  that  our  colonies  should  be  preserved  for  us,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Western  Powers  themselves.  The  legitimate  amour-propre  of  a  great  people  is 
never  injured  with  impunity.  In  one  case  alone  do  I  think  that  we  should  have 
everything  to  gain — even  materially — by  losing  our  colonies:  if  the  colonial 
Powers  would  realize  that  the  true  way  of  conserving  them  longest  and  develop¬ 
ing  them  best  .  .  .  would  be  to  amalgamate  all  the  colonies  in  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  consortium  with  a  mixed  administration.5 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  on  two  occasions  gave 
laconic  affirmative  answers  to  parliamentary  requests  for  assurances  (1) 
that  the  various  government  statements  referring  to  the  former  Italian 
colonies  continued  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  and 
their  allies,  and  (2)  that  the  Government  were  opposed  to  the  return  of 

favour  of  the  return  of  the  Italian  Government  in  any  shape  or  form.  ...  In  Tripolitania  there 
has  been  no  greater  evidence  of  a  desire  to  have  the  Italians  back,  but  opinions  about  the  future 
took  longer  to  form’  (D.  C.  C.:  ‘The  Nationalist  Movement  in  Libya’,  The  World  Today,  July  1946, 
ii.  338). 

1  The  ground  had  been  prepared  by  a  speech  by  Emanuel  Shinwell,  M.P.,  on  16  May  1943, 
in  which  he  had  said:  ‘We  might  possibly  consider  the  restoration  of  the  former  Italian  posses¬ 
sions  if  the  present  Fascist  regime  were  replaced  by  a  democracy.  .  .  .  This,  of  course,  must  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  native  population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  better  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  if  the  whole  of  North  Africa  were  placed  under  an  international  mandate’ 
{News  Chronicle,  1 7  May  1 943) . 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  November,  The  Times,  17  November  1943  (letter  from  Ivor 
Thomas,  M.P.). 

3  Text  in  II  Carrier e  (Salerno),  18  March  1944. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  20  April  1944.  5  Risorgimento  Liberale,  22  August  1944. 
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the  colonies  to  Italy,  and  that  their  declaration  that  the  Italian  Empire 
in  Africa  was  irretrievably  lost  would  be  strictly  adhered  to.1  The  second 
of  these  occasions  gave  rise  to  bitter  and  angry  comment  in  Italian  con¬ 
servative  newspapers,  and  the  Italian  Premier,  Bonomi,  stated  in  an  inter¬ 
view  given  to  the  New  York  Times: 

The  reality  is  this  and  no  other:  Italy,  freed  of  Mussolini’s  yoke,  which  prevented 
any  manifestation  of  the  Italian  will,  found  herself  immediately  beside  the 
Allies,  at  one  with  them  on  their  war-aims,  pursuing  the  same  ideals,  and  in¬ 
timately  joined  to  their  fortunes.  To  use  the  phrase  of  my  dear  friend  Croce, 
‘we  immediately  felt  ourselves  to  be  among  the  victors’.  How  therefore  can 
such  a  people  be  reminded  on  every  occasion  that  it  is  a  defeated  people  and 
merits  the  treatment  of  the  conquered?2 

The  matter  was  diplomatically  smoothed  over,  and  Eden’s  next  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  16  January  1945,  was  a  much  more  qualified  one: 

The  future  of  Italy’s  pre-war  possessions  .  .  .  must  await  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  Italian  Government  have 
no  right  to  the  return  of  any  one  of  their  colonies.  What  is  done  about  the 
colonies  is  a  matter,  in  some  part,  for  discussion  in  the  future.3 

On  this  a  United  States  correspondent  commented: 

This  rider  to  the  British  Government  view  at  least  leaves  the  door  ajar  for  Allied 
authorities  who  are  most  closely  concerned  with  the  task  of  encouraging  and 
helping  Italy  to  win  its  passage  back  to  the  democratic  fold.  Those  Allied 
authorities  are  contending  with  Fascist  propagandists  in  northern  Italy  and 
their  underground  agents  in  liberated  Italy,  who  are  making  the  fullest  use  of 
rumours  that  Italy  will  be  dismembered  by  the  victors.4 

In  a  press  interview  on  5  April  Bonomi  stated: 

The  ‘old  colonies’  were  administered  with  great  wisdom,  especially  in  the  period 
before  Fascism,  so  that  between  the  Eritrean  and  Somali  populations  and  the 
Italians  of  Africa  bonds  of  solidarity  and  loyalty  were  established,  which  have 
resisted  every  test.5 

It  was  thus  that  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  ex-Italian  colonies  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  matter  was  not  discussed  at  San 
Francisco,  where  the  Italians  had  feared  that  a  decision  might  be  taken 
in  their  absence;  and  its  subsequent  handling  by  the  United  Nations  is 
examined  in  other  volumes  in  this  series.6 

1  7  June  1944,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  400,  col.  1331 ;  4  October  1944,  ibid.  vol.  403,  col.  908. 

2  New  York  Times,  8  October  1944.  3  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  407,  col.  137. 

4  Peter  Lyne  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  17  January  1945,  despatch  from  London.  For  Anglo- 
American  differences  in  1944  over  the  restoration  of  authority  to  the  Italian  Government  cf. 
Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1563-9;  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  838-9;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  830-1. 

5  Avanti,  7  April  1945. 

6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  12 1-3;  Survey  for  1949-50,  part  iv,  chapter  4. 
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(viii)  The  Bid  for  Independence  in  the  Maghrib1 

(a)  French  and  Spanish  Policy,  1939-40 

While  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
and  the  bash-aghas  and  other  Muslim  notables  of  Algeria  were  making 
loyal  declarations  exhorting  their  peoples  to  co-operate  with  France 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  French  authorities  were  taking  drastic 
administrative  action  against  the  leaders  of  the  embryonic  but  turbulent 
nationalist  movements  which  had  begun  to  agitate  for  progress  towards 
self-government  in  the  years  before  the  war.  The  nationalist  movement 
in  Morocco  had  already  been  repressed  and  its  leaders  interned  in 
October  1937,  after  a  series  of  disorders.2  In  Algeria  twenty-five  members 
of  the  extreme  separatist  Algerian  Popular  Party  (P.P.A.),  including  their 
leader  Ahmad  al-Masali  Hajji,  were  arrested  in  October  1939  and  in¬ 
terned  in  the  southern  desert.3  In  Tunisia  the  leader  of  the  New  Dastur 
party,  Habib  Abu  Raqiba  (Bourguiba),  and  seven  of  his  leading  followers 
were  sent  first  to  a  concentration  camp  in  the  southern  desert  and  later 
to  a  fortress  at  Marseilles.4 

The  Spanish  Government  of  General  Franco,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
shown  favour  to  the  Muslims  of  Spanish  Morocco  whose  troops  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Juan 
Beigbeder,  ‘one  of  the  best  and  most  active  of  the  specialists  in  native 
affairs’,  had  been  appointed  High  Commissioner  of  the  Spanish  Zone 
in  1936,  and  in  the  following  three  years  he  and  his  staff  had  busied 
themselves 

paying  official  visits,  distributing  decorations,  founding  Muslim  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  setting  up  a  Khalifian  Institute  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 

1  al-Maghrib  is  the  Arabic  etymological  equivalent  of  ‘the  Occident’,  as  opposed  to  al-Mashriq, 
the  Orient.  It  comprises  the  modern  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Tripolitania,  the  last  of 
which  has  already  been  treated  in  the  previous  section  (see  pp.  400-1  above). 

2  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  534-40. 

3  No  one  reading  the  words  of  Paul-fimile  Sarrasin  (La  Crise  algdrieme  (Paris,  Editions  du  Cerf, 
1949),  p.  101)  would  imagine  that  these  arrests  took  place  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of 
war:  ‘During  the  war  of  1939-40  the  members  of  the  P.P.A.,  loyal  to  their  doctrine,  manifested 
themselves  in  the  army  by  the  violence  of  their  anti-French  and  anti-militarist  sentiments.  This 
violence,  skilfully  concealed,  was  expressed  only  in  favourable  circumstances  among  the  native 
troops  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  French  officers.  But  then  it  was  expressed  without  restraint, 
and  propaganda  to  demoralize  our  troops  was  conducted  as  actively  as  possible.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  General  Nogues,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  in  North  Africa,  had  those 
members  of  the  P.P.A.  interned  whom  he  had  been  able  to  discover  in  flagrante  delicto  of  anti- 
French  activity,  and  especially  the  party  leader,  al-Masali  Hajji.’  For  a  short  life-history  and 
sympathetic  impression  of  al-Masali,  see  Nina  Epton:  Journey  under  the  Crescent  Moon  (London, 
Gollancz,  1949),  pp.  190-2,  246-50;  and  for  his  photograph,  Robin  Maugham:  North  African 
Notebook  (London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1948),  facing  p.  89;  cf.  Sarrasin,  op.  cit.  pp.  99-100. 

4  For  Abu  Raqiba  cf.  Neo  Destour  of  Tunisia  [New  Dastur  party] :  Recent  Developments  in 
Tunisia  (April  1950-May  1951)  (Paris  [1951]),  pp-  9-17;  Epton:  Journey  under  the  Crescent  Moon, 
pp.  x  16-18,  and  photographs  between  pp.  160  and  161. 
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most  active  nationalist  leaders,  Muhammad  al-Makkl  an-Nasiri,  whom  the 
French  authorities  had  expelled  from  Fas  [Fez]  a  few  years  previously.  Teachers 
were  brought  in  from  Egypt  to  apply  modern  oriental  teaching  methods  in  this 
Institute,  while  a  ‘Morocco  House’  [Bait  ul-Maghrib ]  was  established  at  Cairo 
for  the  benefit  of  some  forty  young  students  from  Tatwan  [Tetuan]  and  the 
western  part  of  the  Zone.  The  direction  of  religious  property  [hubus  =  awqcif  ] 
was  made  independent  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  secretariat  and  entrusted 
to  another  well-known  agitator,  'Abd  ul-Khaliq1  at-Turrais  [Torres]. 

To  prevent  himself  from  becoming  the  prisoner  of  the  movement,  however, 
the  High  Commissioner  took  good  care  to  share  out  his  favours:  al-Makkl 
an-Nasiri  represented  a  pan-Arab  policy,  to  which  the  more  Moroccan  and 
more  traditionalist  tastes  of 'Abd  ul-Khaliq  at-Turrais  were  opposed.  The  two 
rivals  cancelled  one  another  out,  and  sometimes  in  order  to  neutralize  them 
recourse  was  made  to  a  party  of  ‘puritans’,  chiefly  composed  of  religious 
notables.2 

Out  of  hostility  for  France  the  Spanish  authorities  allowed  nationalist 
exiles  from  French  Morocco  to  open  a  propaganda  Office  of  National 
Defence  ( Maktab  ud-Difa'  al-Watani)  at  Tatwan.  The  parties  led  by  an- 
Nasiri  and  at-Turrais  joined  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  collapse  of  France 
in  1940.  Allowing  themselves  to  be  used  at  times  as  instruments  of  Axis 
propaganda  they  escaped  suppression,  and  their  activities  were  thereby 
more  continuous  and  effective  than  those  of  their  comrades  in  French 
Morocco.3  As  an  American  observer  wrote: 

For  Franco  to  encourage  Moroccan  nationalism  might  appear  at  first  blush 
to  be  contrary  to  Spanish  interests.  In  reality,  a  nationalist  movement  aimed  at 
freeing  only  the  Spanish  Zones  would  make  little  sense.  What  the  nationalists 
want  is  the  freedom  of  all  of  Morocco,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  under  French  rule. 
Franco  can  therefore  afford  to  flirt  discreetly  with  the  nationalists  and  thus 
obtain  the  reputation  of  being  pro-Moroccan  and  pro-Moslem,  while  letting 
the  French  pay  the  bill.  He  is  already  known  as  being  partial  to  his  Moors 
and  of  doing  such  astute  things  as  providing  transportation  on  Spanish  liners 
for  his  Moroccan  subjects  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Unlike  the 
French,  who  are  embarking  on  an  ambitious  plan  for  ‘assimilating’  their 
colonial  peoples,  and  thereby  antagonizing  nationalist  groups,  Franco  has  no 
intention  of  trying  to  make  Spaniards  out  of  North  Africans.4 

1  French  writers  frequently,  but  erroneously,  called  him  ‘Abd  ul-Malik. 

2  Robert  Montagne:  ‘La  Politique  africaine  de  l’Espagne’,  Politique  Btrangere,  August  1939, 
p.  439;  see  also  pp.  435-8.  For  another  ‘Morocco  House’  ( Ddr  ul-Maghrib)  founded  at  Baghdad 
in  1939  see  Oriente  Moderno,  September  1939,  p.  514. 

3  Cf.  Walter  B.  Cline:  ‘Nationalism  in  Morocco’,  Middle  East  Journal,  January  1947,  i.  23-24; 
Ettore  Rossi:  ‘II  movimento  nazionalista  nel  Marocco  francese’,  Oriente  Moderno,  August  1939, 
pp.  435-6;  ibid.  August  1940,  p.  411.  The  National  Reform  Party  (Hizb  ul-Islah  al-Watani )  of 
at-Turrais  stood  highest  in  German  favour.  The  Popular  Movement  ( al-Haraka  al-Qawmiya )  led 
by  an-Nasiri,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  never  to  have  been  in  German  pay  but  was  encouraged 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  at  least  until  the  summer  of  1941,  when  there  was  a  reversal  of  policy 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  nationalism  in  the  Spanish  Zone  from  getting  out  of  control. 

4  Robert  Gale  Woolbert:  ‘Spain  as  an  African  Power’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1946,  xxiv.  734-5. 
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(b)  The  Policy  of  Vichy 

The  Armistice  of  June  1940  permitted  the  Vichy  Government  to  main¬ 
tain  a  maximum  of  120,000  men  in  French  North  Africa,  and  it  was  stated 
that  about  55,000  were  used  to  garrison  Morocco,  45,000  Algeria,  and 
20,000  Tunisia1 — a  graphic  reflection  of  the  proverb  that  ‘Morocco  is  a 
lion,  Algeria  a  man,  and  Tunisia  a  woman’,  which  minimizes  subsequent 
nationalist  assertions  that  there  was  considerable  unrest  in  Tunisia  in  this 
period.2  Thanks  to  these  substantial  garrisons  Vichy  had  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  law  and  order:  for  the  mass  of  the  Muslim  population 
knew  no  other  government  than  arbitrary  rule3  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
nationalist  movements  had  been  weakened  by  the  internment  of  their 
leaders.  For  several  months  the  Vichy  Government  were  so  preoccupied 
with  efforts  to  set  metropolitan  France  on  her  feet  again  that  they  had  little 
time  to  attend  to  affairs  overseas.  On  8  October  1940,  however,  a  law  was 
published  abrogating  the  decret  Cremieux  of  24  October  1870,  which  had 
conferred  French  citizenship  wholesale  on  all  the  native  Jews  of  Algeria, 
who  in  1940  numbered  some  100,000.  Only  those  Algerian  Jews  who  had 
been  decorated  for  valour  in  the  First  or  Second  World  Wars,  or  who  might 
be  exempted  by  special  decree  for  services  to  their  country,  were  exempt 
from  this  new  law;  the  political  status  of  the  remainder  was  reduced  to 
that  of  the  Muslim  population.4  In  the  following  months  Vichyist  anti- 
Jewish  legislation,  notably  that  of  2  June  1941,  was  extended  to  North 

1  La  France  Libre,  15  July  1943,  vi.  235. 

2  ‘This  general  agitation  continued  right  through  the  war.  .  .  .  The  repeated  acts  of  sabotage 
led  the  Government  to  take  drastic  measures :  saboteurs  were  sentenced  to  death  on  the  spot,  the 
concentration  camps  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  nationalists.  ...  A  delegation  of  Neo- 
Destour  members  presented  a  petition  to  the  Bey  on  July  20th,  1940,  demanding  the  release  of 
Bourguiba  and  his  friends  and  denouncing  the  Protectorate  treaty  as  obsolete.  .  .  .  Resident- 
General  Esteva  answered  by  arresting  all  the  members  of  the  delegations,  but  thanks  to  the  Bey’s 
personal  intervention  their  arrest  only  lasted  a  few  weeks’  (Arab  Office,  London:  The  Tunisian 
Question:  Pamphlets  on  Arab  Affairs,  no.  5  (London  [1947],  p.  1 1).  At  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1940  the  Resident-General  received  instructions  from  his  Government  to  establish  closer 
contacts  with  the  Bey  and  his  family,  to  strengthen  the  Bey’s  influence  over  his  subjects,  and  to 
approach  the  most  moderate  and  respectable  elements  in  the  Dastur  party  (Charles-Roux:  Cinq 
Alois  tragiques,  p.  221).  Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  ‘acts  of  sabotage  and  incidents  were  frequent, 
and  finally  Dr.  Thamer  [Habib  Thamir  was  leading  the  New  Dastur  movement  while  Abu 
Raqiba  was  interned]  and  the  members  of  his  political  bureau  were  arrested  in  January,  1941’ 
(Arab  Office,  London:  The  Tunisian  Question,  p.  11).  Bruno  Aglietti  (‘II  Partito  liberale  costitu- 
zionale  tunisino’,  Oriente  Moderno,  April  1943,  p.  157)  confirms  that  the  movement  had  com¬ 
mitted  acts  of  sabotage  to  telegraph  lines,  until  the  arrests  put  an  end  to  its  subversive  activities 
almost  completely. 

3  On  the  Muslim  tradition  of  acceptance  of  authority,  see  H.  A.  R.  Gibb  and  Harold  Bowen: 
Islamic  Society  and  the  West,  vol.  i:  ‘Islamic  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’,  part  i  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1950),  pp.  204-6.  The 
drastic  manner  in  which  the  French  were  accustomed  to  deal  with  civil  disorder  may  well  account 
for  what  a  United  States  agent  in  Morocco  during  the  Vichy  period  saw  as  the  Muslims’  ‘incur¬ 
able  tendency  to  dissect  instead  of  implement  their  dissatisfaction’  (Kenneth  Pendar :  Adventure 
in  Diplomacy  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  1945),  p.  39). 

4  Text  in  Le  Jour,  9  October  1940. 
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Africa;  and  Algerian  Jews  were  placed  in  a  posidon  of  definite  inferiority 
to  the  Muslims.  With  no  allowance  made  for  distinguished  war  service, 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  posts  in  the  army,  the  police,  the  magistracy, 
the  high  administration,  or  education.  In  May  1942  the  Vichy  press 
claimed  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Algerian 
administration.  Many  Jewish  clerks,  workmen,  and  labourers  were  also  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  public  utility  monopolies  without  compensation.  In  the 
liberal  professions  a  numerus  clausus  was  applied,  without  priority  for  certain 
military  categories,  to  lawyers,  physicians,  dendsts,  midwives,  architects, 
and  administrative  officers.  Practising  Jewish  lawyers  were  said  by  the 
Vichy  press  to  have  been  reduced  by  May  1942  to  16  per  cent,  of  their 
former  number,  doctors  to  48  per  cent.  Except  in  a  subordinate  or  manual 
capacity  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  most  of  the 
important  commercial  professions  in  the  country,  notably  banking,  finance, 
the  grain  trade,  publishing  (except  when  it  concerned  works  of  a  purely 
scientific  or  strictly  Jewish  religious  character),  the  production  of  films 
or  plays,  and  broadcasting.  In  November  1941  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
acquire  property  or  business  enterprises,  and  most  of  the  property  in  their 
hands  was  confiscated.  The  principle  of  the  numerus  clausus  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  Jews  in  education.  In  May  1942  the  Vichy  press  claimed  that 
the  number  of  Jewish  students  receiving  higher  education  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  1 7  per  cent,  of  their  former  number.  By  a  law  of  1 9  October  1 942 
the  proportion  of  Jewish  pupils  in  the  state  schools  (primary  and  secondary) 
was  reduced  from  14  to  7  per  cent.,  and  those  excluded  were,  moreover, 
prohibited  from  presenting  themselves  for  the  principal  final  examina¬ 
tions.  In  Tunisia  the  Resident-General,  Admiral  Esteva,  explained  that 
in  applying  the  numerus  clausus  account  was  being  taken  of  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  e.g.  that  in  the  interior  there  were  neither  French  nor  Muslim 
lawyers.  In  Morocco  the  full  weight  of  the  Vichy  laws  oppressed  only  the 
1 1 ,000  alien  Jews :  the  1 80,000  Moroccan  Jews  were  still  allowed  to  practise 
their  handicrafts  and  small  trading;  but  money-lending  was  prohibited, 
and  the  wealthier  Jews  who  had  taken  up  residence  in  the  European 
quarters  of  towns  since  the  outbreak  of  war  were  driven  back  to  the 
congested  and  insanitary  ghettoes  ( mallah ).1 


1  Based  on  an  unpublished  source  dated  19  April  1943;  cf.  Figaro,  17  September,  Action  Fran- 


faise,  13  November  1941;  Chicago  Daily  News, 

13  February 

1943;  Henri  Benazet:  L'Afrique 

frangaise  en  clanger  (Paris,  Fayard,  1947),  p.  195. 

The  Temps  of  23  February  1942  had  published 

figures  of  Jews  in  the  professions,  from  which  the  following  percentages  are  derived: 

Algeria  Tunisia  Morocco 

Jewish  percentage  of  total  population  . 

1 ‘4 

2-2  20 

Lawyers  ...... 

19-7 

62-2  19-4 

Civil  servants  ..... 

.  22-2 

Doctors  ...... 

17-3 

28-1 

Chemists  ...... 

188 

21-7 

Dentists  ...... 

.  21-2 

46-2 
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Meanwhile,  the  Residents-General  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia  pursued 
a  policy  of  conciliating  the  Muslims.  The  Algerian  extremist  al-Masall 
Hajjl  subsequently  stated  that  overtures  were  made  to  him  in  prison,  in 
November  1940  and  March  1941,  offering  him  ‘a  policy  of  collaboration 
on  an  equal  footing  between  French  and  Muslims,  but  on  condition  that 
he  abandoned  his  claim  for  universal  suffrage,  an  Algerian  parliament, &c.’ 
After  his  second  refusal,  a  military  court  sentenced  him  to  sixteen  years’ 
penal  servitude;1  and,  as  a  second-best,  four  Algerian  Muslim  notables 
were  appointed  by  a  decree  of  25  May  1941  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Vichy  Government.  In  spite  of  much  latent  discontent 
and  unrest,  largely  due  to  economic  privation  arising  out  of  the  war,2  the 
whole  of  their  North  African  dominion  remained  under  effective  French 
control  down  to  the  North  African  campaign  of  1 942-3, 3  and  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  French  security  service  seems  largely  to  have  counteracted 
the  propaganda  which  the  Axis  Armistice  Commissions  made  among  the 
natives.4  The  published  accounts  of  the  United  States  political  and  intelli¬ 
gence  agents  who  were  active  in  North  Africa  before  the  landings  almost 
totally  disregarded  the  native  population;  and  this  was  not  primarily  due 
to  any  American  colour — or  culture — prejudice;  but,  as  long  as  French 
military  and  civil  authority  in  the  region  remained  intact,  the  Muslim 
majority  of  89  per  cent,  of  the  population  simply  did  not  count  as  a 
political  or  strategic  factor  when  compared  with  the  minority  of  9  per 
cent,  of  French  citizens.5  At  the  most,  the  American  agents  entertained 
for  a  moment  in  1942  the  suggestion  that,  if  French  or  Spanish  authority 
should  break  down,  they  might  bring  back  from  their  exile  in  other 
French  colonies  such  rallying  figures  of  Moorish  nationalism  as  Muham¬ 
mad  'Abd  ul-Karim,  the  leader  of  the  Rif  revolt  of  1921-6,  or  the  young 
scholar  Muhammad  ‘Allal  al-Fasi.6 

'  Interview  given  to  'Aziz  Kessous,  Combat,  26  July  1946. 

2  In  Algeria,  a  country  of  8  million  inhabitants,  there  was  not,  owing  to  French  mercantilism, 
a  single  factory  for  the  modern  production  of  pottery,  glass,  or  soap ;  the  same  was  true  a  fortiori 
of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  The  result  in  war-time,  as  in  other  regions,  was  the  growth  of 
a  vast  black  market  (Benazet,  op.  cit.  pp.  23-24;  Bernard  Lavergne:  Une  Revolution  dans 
la  politique  coloniale  de  la  France  (Paris,  Editions  Librairie  Mercure,  1948),  p.  162;  cf.  below, 
PP-  434>  432. 

3  An  example  of  the  artificiality  of  the  loyal  messages  sent  to  Marshal  Petain  by  Muslim 
organizations  is  provided  by  one,  purporting  to  come  from  80,000  members  of  the  Q,adir! 
religious  fraternity  assembled  on  a  pilgrimage,  which  extolled  France  as  ‘the  land  of  Ste  Gene¬ 
vieve  and  Joan  of  Arc’  (Temps,  31  August  1942). 

4  Weygand:  Mernoires,  iii.  406-17;  cf.  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  p.  227.  After  their  landings 
in  Tunisia  in  November  1942,  however,  the  Axis  had  a  freer  hand  with  the  native  population, 
of  whom  a  number  responded  to  their  propaganda  and  bribery;  cf.  below,  pp.  412—13. 

5  Cf.  Albert  Kammerer :  Du  dibarquement  africain  au  meurtre  de  Darlan  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1 949), 
p.  70. 

6  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  pp.  319-20;  for  the  earlier  career  of  'Allal  al-Fasi,  cf.  Oriente 
Moderno,  August  1939,  pp.  429-34;  photograph  in  Epton:  Journey  under  the  Crescent  Moon,  between 
pp.  160  and  161. 
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(c)  Allied  Policy,  1942-3 

After  the  landings  in  North  Africa  the  political  preoccupations  of  the 
Allies  (i.e.,  in  the  first  place,  the  Americans)  had  the  following  order  of 
priority:  first,  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi  with  some  viable  administration; 
secondly,  to  relieve  the  economic  distress  of  a  country  ‘swept  bare  of 
foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  other  essential  commodities’ ;  and  thirdly,  to 
effect  the  abrogation  of  the  Vichyist  anti-Jewish  legislation.  The  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  French  leaders  will  be  described  in  other  volumes  of  this 
Survey ;  the  economic  distress  began  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  1943 
by  the  importation  of  supplies.  While  both  Eisenhower  and  the  British 
Minister  Resident  in  North  Africa,  Harold  Macmillan,  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  have  the  anti-Jewish  legislation  abolished,  General  Giraud,  who 
was  now  French  High  Commissioner  in  North  Africa,  and  his  advisers 
took  the  view  that  its  removal  must  be  gradual,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a 
violent  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Muslim  majority,  which  provided 
70  per  cent,  of  the  French  armed  forces  in  North  Africa  at  this  time 
when  the  campaign  against  the  Axis  in  Tunisia  was  far  from  won,  and 
who  were  susceptible  to  Axis  radio  propaganda  in  this  matter ;  according  to 
Cordell  Hull,  ‘the  French  commanders  .  .  .  quite  unequivocally  informed 
our  military  and  civil  representatives  that  they  could  not  be  responsible 
for  the  good-will  or  even  non-aggression  of  the  Arabs’.1  On  14  March 
1943,  in  the  presence  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ministers  Resident, 
Giraud  announced  the  abrogation  of  the  Vichyist  discriminatory  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  added :  ‘With  the  same  desire  to  eliminate  all  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  the  decret  Cremieux,  which  established  in  1870  a  difference  of  status 
between  native  Muslims  and  native  Jews,  is  abrogated.’2  This  meant 
that,  while  Algerian  Jews  might  individually  make  formal  applications 
for  French  citizenship  on  the  same  conditions  as  Algerian  Muslims, 
they  did  not  recover  automatically  the  citizenship  which  the  decret 

1  Letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Labour  Committee,  New  York  Times ,  2  August  1943; 
cf.  Survey  for  1937,  i.  502-3. 

2  The  report  in  New  York  Times,  15  March  1943,  omitted  Giraud’s  slogan,  the  first  half  of 
which  gave  so  much  offence:  ‘Le  Juif  a.  Vdchoppe,  I’Arabe  dans  le  bled’  (the  Jew  in  the  booth,  the 
Arab  on  the  land).  He  explained  in  his  memoirs:  ‘Vichy  had  abolished  the  decret  Cremieux,  and 
I  certainly  had  no  wish  to  restore  it,  in  spite  of  the  American  pressure.  ...  I  thought  I  knew 
North  Africa  better  than  all  those  who  had  just  disembarked  there.  I  maintained,  and  I  still 
maintain,  the  thesis  that  in  North  Africa  the  Jews  should  not  be  considered  differently  from  the 
Muslims.  They  are  natives  practising  a  different  religion  from  that  of  their  neighbours,  nothing 
more.  Certainly,  if  these  natives,  Jew  or  Muslim,  show  that  by  their  intelligence,  their  education, 
their  diplomas,  their  services  rendered,  they  are  worthy  to  become  French  citizens,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  grant  them  that  citizenship,  on  condition  that  they  abandon  their  personal  status.  I  do 
not  acknowledge  the  follies  committed  in  this  matter  since  the  arrival  of  General  de  Gaulle  in 
Africa’  (General  Henri  Giraud:  UnSeul  But,  la  victoire  (Paris,  Julliard,  1949), pp.  122-3.  Soustelle’s 
remark  (ii.  207)  that  some  Algerian  Jews  were  employed,  not  only  in  the  ‘booth’,  but  in  ‘the 
professor’s  chair,  the  doctor’s  consulting-room,  and  the  industrialist’s  office’  was  already  covered 
by  the  concession  that  Giraud  was  prepared  to  make  to  persons  of  education. 
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Cremieux  had  conferred  on  them  en  bloc.  Immediately  Baron  fidouard  de 
Rothschild,  president  of  the  Central  Consistory  of  the  Jews  of  France 
and  Algeria,  protested  ‘with  grief  and  indignation’  that  ‘French  Jews  born 
in  Africa  had  now  been  forced  into  an  economic  and  social  status  far 
below  that  of  the  Arabs  of  the  French  Empire’;  and  in  a  joint  statement 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  the  World  Jewish  Congress  declared 
that  this  was  an  ‘intolerable  position’.1  In  Algeria  itself,  it  has  been 
stated,  the  Jews  threatened  to  oppose  the  rearmament  of  the  French 
troops  until  they  received  satisfaction,  and  even  began  to  agitate  among 
native  troops  in  order  to  win  their  co-operation  in  obstructive  tactics.2 
The  National  Committee  of  the  de  Gaullist  Movement  (now  calling  itself 
France  Combattante) ,  to  which  a  large  number  of  Jews  had  rallied  on 
account  of  the  Vichyist  discrimination  against  them,3  called  for  the 
restoration  of  the  decret  Cremieux.  On  1  August  a  letter  from  Cordell  Hull 
to  the  chairman  of  the  (United  States)  Jewish  Labour  Committee  was 
published,  in  which,  after  defending  the  State  Department’s  support  of 
Giraud’s  attitude  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Axis  forces  from  North  Africa, 
he  added: 

It  is  our  hope  and  desire  that  means  may  be  found  at  an  early  date  whereby 
Algerian  Jews  may  resume  their  status  as  French  citizens.  As  you  are  of  course 
aware,  this  matter  is  no  longer  one  for  a  decision  by  General  Giraud  alone,  and 
according  to  our  information  it  is  receiving  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation.  You  may  be  sure  that  our  hopes  in 
this  matter  are  well  understood  by  the  competent  French  authorities.4 

On  21  October  the  Committee,  in  the  absence  of  Giraud  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  ruled  that  the  decret  Cremieux  was  still  legally  in  force,  its 
abrogation  by  Giraud  having  been  subject  to  the  defining  of  its  conditions 
of  application,  which  had  not  in  the  event  been  issued.5 

For  the  United  States  army’s  attitude  to  the  Muslim  population  the 
verdict  of  the  military  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  may  be  taken  as 
characteristic: 

The  Arab  problem  in  North  Africa  has  been  over-emphasized ;  the  Arabs  live  in  a 

1  New  York  Times,  19  and  20  March  1943.  Cf.  Henry  Torres:  ‘The  Cremieux  Decree’,  Free 
World  (New  York),  May  1943,  pp.  405-9. 

2  See  Kammerer:  Du  debarquement  africain,  p.  61 1,  note  1.  Similarly,  on  24  October  1940  the 
Resident-General,  Esteva,  had  informed  Vichy  from  Tunisia:  ‘Since  the  publication  of  the  [law 
regulating  the]  status  of  Jews  in  France,  the  Jews  are  sharply  detaching  themselves  from  us, 
invoking  the  protection  of  the  Bey  and  acclaiming  the  name  of  Abu  Raqiba’  (Charles-Roux: 
Cinq  Mois  tragiques,  p.  222). 

3  Kammerer,  op.  cit.  p.  737.  They  were  said  to  have  acquired  so  many  administrative  posts 
under  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation  that  the  headquarters  building  overlooking  Algiers 
was  soon  nicknamed  ‘Mount  Zion’  (Lavergne,  op.  cit.  p.  116). 

4  New  York  Times,  2  August  1943.  The  Committee  of  National  Liberation  had  been  formed 
on  3  June,  under  the  joint  presidency  of  Giraud  and  de  Gaulle. 

5  France  and  New  York  Times,  22  October  1943.  At  the  time  it  was  stated  that  Giraud  agreed 
with  this  action,  but  cf.  his  own  denial  (see  above,  p.  410,  note  2). 
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feudal  world  much  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  depressed,  disease- 
ridden,  poor,  decadent.  Though  our  propaganda  has  left  many  of  the  North 
African  Arabs  cold,  Axis  propaganda  has  not  knit  them  into  any  unified  force.1 

American  political  personalities,  from  Roosevelt  and  Robert  Murphy 
(his  envoy  to  North  Africa)  downwards,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  ideal  of  self-determination  which  had  derived  from  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  through  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  of  1918,  to  inspire 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Four  Freedoms;  and  the  President  himself 
set  the  fashion  with  a  somewhat  roseate  vision  of  self-government  arising 
(with  American  technical  assistance)  from  the  soil  of  French  North  Africa 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  ‘oratorical  imprudences’  attributed  to  the 
United  States  Minister,  Robert  Murphy,2  and  the  wide  distribution  by 
the  American  propaganda  services  of  Arabic  leaflets  containing  the  text 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  other  challenging  messages  of  freedom  could 
not  fail  to  encourage  the  nationalists  to  believe  that  their  deliverance 
was  at  hand.3  The  British,  who  by  the  time  of  the  North  African  campaign 
were  already  beginning  to  accustom  themselves  willy-nilly  to  their  new 
role  of  junior  partner  to  the  great  transatlantic  democracy,  were  more 
reticent,  for  the  Anglo-French  entente  of  1904  had  inaugurated  a  period 
of  mutual  official  respect  and  tolerance  for  one  another’s  colonial  policies, 
and  the  British  press,  especially  The  Times ,  had  been  consistently  discreet 
about  the  stirrings  of  nationalism  in  North  Africa.4 

(d)  Free  France  and  Tunisia 

In  Morocco  and  Algeria  the  resistance  of  the  Vichyist  forces  to  the 
Allies  had  ended,  as  a  result  of  Darlan’s  proclamation,  within  a  week  of 

1  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  in  New  York  Times,  15  May  1943;  cf.  Capt.  Harry  C.  Butcher  USNR: 
My  Three  Years  with  Eisenhower  (New  York,  Simon  &  Schuster,  1946),  p.  237  (17  January  1943) : 
‘The  Arabs  are  about  the  same  in  both  places  [Algiers  and  Casablanca]  .  .  .  and  the  drivers  beat 
their  horses  in  one  place  as  viciously  as  in  the  other.  Seems  to  be  a  way  of  showing  the  Arab’s 
superiority  over  something,  even  if  over  only  a  poor  bedraggled  horse.’ 

2  Benazet:  L’ Afrique  frangaise  en  danger ,  p.  43,  and  cf.  pp.  79-80.  See  also  Catroux,  pp.  329, 
431- 

3  There  were  ‘hundreds  of  thousands’  of  such  leaflets,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Populaire 
(29  May  1945);  cf.  statement  by  Pascal  Muselli  ( Journal  Officiel,  Dibats ,  11  July  1945,  p.  1355). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  authorities  seem  to  have  responded  promptly  to  French 
representations  that  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Arabs,  ‘a  feudal  people,  unaccustomed  to 
liberty  as  it  is  known  in  the  United  States’,  were  breaking  down  ‘French  control  intended  to 
maintain  peaceable  conditions’  (General  Mark  Clark:  Calculated  Risk  (New  York,  Harper,  1950), 
p.  155;  (London,  Harrap,  1951),  p.  154;  cf.  Renee  Pierre-Gosset :  Conspiracy  in  Algiers  (New  York, 
The  Nation  Associates,  1945),  pp.  217,  223).  In  1944  the  French  Committee  of  National  Libera¬ 
tion  asked  for  the  replacement  of  the  United  States  Consul  in  Tunis  ‘on  account  of  his  unfriendly 
behaviour’  (Benazet,  op.  cit.  p.  167);  this  was  H.  A.  Doolittle,  brother  of  the  air  force  general, 
who  was  stated  to  have  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  nationalist  leaders  in  Tunisia  (G.  Neville- 
Bagot:  ‘Arab  Nationalism  in  North  Africa’,  World  Review,  November  1947,  p.  33). 

4  For  Churchill’s  reported  uneasiness  as  he  witnessed  Roosevelt’s  cheery  encouragement  of 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  during  the  Casablanca  conference,  see  Elliott  Roosevelt:  As  He  Saw  It, 
pp.  109-12;  cf.  below,  pp.  432-3. 
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the  landings;  and  henceforward,  according  to  American  reports,  ‘the 
Muslim  population  with  occasional  exceptions  proved  uniformly  friendly 
and  loyal  to  the  Allies’.  ‘Throughout  the  Tunisian  campaign  not  one 
important  mishap  occurred  to  any  link  of  the  military  transportation 
system  in  Morocco  and  Algeria  that  could  be  traced  directly  to  an  act 
of  sabotage.’1  In  Tunisia,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  prompt  arrival 
of  Axis  troops  delayed  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  territory  for  another 
six  months,  the  situation  was  far  more  complex.  As  soon  as  it  was  set 
up,  the  Axis  military  administration  imposed  a  fine  of  20  million  francs 
on  the  Jewish  community,  out  of  which  it  paid  subsidies  to  persons, 
particularly  Muslims,  ‘who  had  suffered  damage  from  Allied  air  attacks’. 
Muslim  lawyers  and  engineers,  including  a  prominent  nationalist,  Dr. 
Mahmud  al-Matiri,  were  appointed  to  special  committees  to  direct  the 
local  departments  directly  concerned  with  the  war.  The  Axis  authorities 
released  the  New  Dastur  leaders  from  their  internment  at  Marseilles 
and  sent  them  back  to  Tunis  at  the  beginning  of  March  1943,  after  giving 
them  an  indoctrination  course  in  Rome.  About  the  same  time  the  Italian 
commander  forced  the  Resident-General,  Esteva,  to  suppress  the  supple¬ 
mentary  allowances  paid  to  French  officials  in  excess  of  the  pay  of  native 
officials  of  the  same  grade,  a  practice  which  had  long  been  a  grievance  of 
the  latter.2  As  a  result  of  these  blandishments  and  of  its  long-standing 
sullen  dislike  of  the  French,  the  Muslim  population  of  Tunisia  accepted 
the  Germans  and  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Allied  cause,  while  a 
number  found  gainful  employment  as  spies  and  agents  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  for  both  simultaneously.3 

On  12  May  Giraud  paid  his  first  visit  to  ‘liberated’  Tunis  and  received 
the  Bey’s  native  administrators.  Catroux,  who  was  present,  has  recorded 
the  following  unenthusiastic  impression: 

It  was  rather  a  lifeless  ceremony,  in  which  the  persons  who  were  presented, 
and  who  had  docilely  served  Esteva,  seemed  to  pass  from  one  master  to  the  other 
by  a  sort  of  administrative  automatism.  One  would  have  liked  to  find  on  their 
faces  the  reflections  of  patriotic  joy.4 

On  the  15th  Radio  Algiers  broadcast  an  official  communique: 

After  having  inquired  on  the  spot  into  the  situation  created  by  the  liberation 

1  Stettinius:  Lend-Lease,  p.  307;  cf.  John  Lardner  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  23  March  1943. 

2  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  22  January,  Egon  Kaskeline  in  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
20  February,  Paul  Ghali  in  Chicago  Daily  News,  5  March  1943;  cf.  Survey  for  1937,  i.  505,  note  1. 

3  The  German  emissary  Rudolf  Rahn  has  written:  ‘The  attitude  of  the  Tunisian  population 
towards  us  was  one  of  great  cordiality.  .  .  .  Certainly  there  were  rogues  and  thieves  among  them, 
but  the  majority  of  the  population  was  friendly  and  well  disposed  to  the  Germans  .  .  .  and  gave 
us  little  trouble’  ( Ruheloses  Leben,  pp.  214-16).  Cf.  John  MacVane:  Journey  into  War  (New  York, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1943),  p.  203;  Kennedy-Shaw :  Long  Range  Desert  Group,  pp.  236-7. 
According  to  a  correspondent  in  The  Economist  (26  June  1943,  p.  824),  the  Vichyist  Legion  des 
Combattants  enlisted  12,000  Muslims  for  collaboration  with  the  Axis. 

4  Catroux,  p.  358. 
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of  Tunisia,  General  Giraud  has  recognized  that  in  the  present  circumstances 
the  maintenance  of  His  Highness  the  Bey  on  the  throne  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  external  and  internal  security  of  the  Regency,  which  France  as  the  protecting 
Power  is  pledged  to  ensure.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  consequently  decided 
to  depose  His  Highness.1 

The  charges  against  the  deposed  Bey,  Muhammad  al-Munsif  [Moncef], 
were  that  he  had  not  positively  responded  to  the  personal  letter  which 
Roosevelt  had  sent  him  at  the  time  of  the  Allied  landings,  requesting  his 
co-operation  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Axis  forces;2  that  he  had  instead 
welcomed  the  Axis  troops  upon  their  arrival  in  Tunisia,  received  senior 
Axis  representatives  on  such  official  occasions  as  the  Prophet’s  birthday, 
and  awarded  decorations  to  several  Axis  officers;  that  he  had  actively 
encouraged  his  people  to  volunteer  in  a  military  labour  corps  to  assist 
the  Axis,  and  had  sent  thousands  of  labourers  to  Germany;  that  there 
were  numerous  Italians  in  his  personal  entourage;  that  he  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  anti-French  Dastur  party,  &c.3  To  these 
charges,  however,  al-Munsif  and  his  supporters  had  the  following  answers: 
having  no  control  over  the  French  troops,  and  possessing  only  a  personal 
body-guard  of  about  1,000  men  with  obsolete  arms,  he  could  do  no  more 
than  proclaim  his  neutrality  in  answer  to  Roosevelt’s  letter;4  he  had  con¬ 
sistently  endeavoured  to  temporize  with  the  Axis  authorities;  it  was  on 
Esteva’s  initiative  that  Tunisian  labourers  had  been  sent  to  Germany  and 
Axis  officers  decorated;  he  had  protected  the  Jewish  community  from  the 
discriminatory  Vichyist  legislation,  &c.  Furthermore,  no  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  treaties  establishing  the  French  protectorate  (Treaty  of 
Bardo,  1881;  Convention  of  al-Marsa,  1883)  for  the  deposition  of  the 
sovereign.5  The  fact  was  that  until  the  accession  of  al-Munsif  on  19  June 
1942  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  the  law  of  succession,  whereby  (as  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  since  1 6 1 7) 6  the  throne  passed  to  the  eldest  living  male 
member  of  the  royal  family  and  not  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
sovereign,  had  provided  a  succession  of  elderly,  complacent,  nominal 
rulers  who  had  done  little  to  disturb  French  Residents-General  who 
exercised  all  real  power.  Al-Munsif,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long 
been  associated  with  the  Dastur  party  in  its  demand  for  the  restoration 
of  effective  sovereignty  to  a  Tunisian  constitutional  government;  and 
on  2  August  1942  he  had  handed  to  Esteva,  for  forwarding  to 

1  Text  in  France,  17  May  1943. 

2  Text  in  Kammerer:  Du  iibarquement  africain,  p.  323,  note  3. 

3  Cf.  Neue  Zjircher  ^eitung,  16  June  1943;  Benazet:  L’ Afrique  franfaise  en  danger,  pp.  135-8; 

London:  Dentz,  pp.  50-51.  The  German  Rahn  (loc.  cit.)  formed  a  favourable  impression  of  this 
‘man  of  medium  height  with  a  stubbly  beard  and  choleric  face,  just  what,  as  a  child,  I  had 
imagined  an  Asiatic  potentate  to  look  like’.  4  Kammerer,  op.  cit.  pp.  497-8. 

5  Benazet,  op.  cit.  p.  138;  Jacques  H.  Guerif  in  Monde,  3  September  1948. 

6  Cf.  Gibb  and  Bowen:  Islamic  Society  and  the  I Vest,  vol.  i,  part  i,  p.  37. 
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Marshal  Petain,  a  request  for  the  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  which  invoked  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  Britain’s  promises  of 
full  independence  for  India  after  the  war.  Esteva  was  reported  to  have 
rejected  these  proposals  absolutely,  and  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Bey  should  abdicate,  to  which  al-Munsif  was  said  to  have  replied  that  he 
was  the  ruler  of  a  country  in  which  the  French  troops  were  unwelcome 
guests.  Ten  weeks  later  the  Resident-General,  in  offering  his  official  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  Bey  on  the  occasion  of  the  'Id  ul-Fitr  festival,  was 
reported  to  have  alluded  forcibly  to  France’s  rights  as  protecting  Power 
in  Tunisia,  and  al-Munsif  seized  this  opportunity  to  make  a  public  demand 
for  immediate  Tunisian  self-government.1  He  took  advantage  of  the 
Axis  landings,  and  the  consequently  lessened  authority  of  the  Resident- 
General,  to  appoint  in  January  1943  a  government  of  an  unprecedented 
kind,  in  which  leaders  of  the  two  Dastur  parties  figured  side  by  side  with 
representatives  of  Tunisian  big  business  and  the  grande  bourgeoisie.2  These 
attempts  to  reassert  Tunisian  sovereignty  were  in  all  probability  his  real 
offence  in  French  eyes.3  Press  articles  that  appeared  both  before  and  after 
his  death  in  exile  on  1  September  1948  showed  that  a  significant  number 
of  Frenchmen  had  by  that  time  come  to  feel  that  his  deposition  had  been 
both  an  injustice  and  a  blunder;4  and  it  was  significant  also  that  in  his 
memoirs  Giraud  passed  over  this  transaction  in  complete  silence.  It  was 
followed  by  severe  penal  action  against  those  Muslims  who  were  convicted 
or  suspected  of  having  collaborated  with  the  Axis;  many  members  of  the 
New  Dastur  party  were  brought  under  this  ban;5  and  by  ‘a  blunt  affir- 

1  Dr.  L.  Adam:  Jongste  politieke  ontwikkelingen  in  Tunesie  (Leyden,  University  Press,  1951), 
pp.  12-13,  based  largely  on  Jacques  Guerif.  Cf.  Paul  Ghali  in  Chicago  Daily  News,  4  November 
1942,  reporting  Vichy  gossip;  Jean  Amrouche  in  Combat,  5  August  1947;  Arab  Office,  London: 
The  Tunisian  Question,  p.  11. 

2  Aglietti:  ‘II  Partito  liberale  costituzionale  tunisino’,  Oriente  Moderno,  April  1943,  p.  157; 
Jean  Chauveau  in  Combat,  31  October  1946. 

3  Cf.  the  contest  of  wills  in  Morocco  in  1950-1  between  the  French  Resident-General,  Juin, 
and  the  Sultan,  where  again  the  threat  of  enforced  abdication  was  held  over  the  latter’s  head 
(S.  E.  C. :  ‘Cross-Currents  in  Morocco’,  The  World  Today,  May  1951,  vii.  212-26;  Roberto 
Rubinacci:  ‘II  Movimento  per  l’independenza  del  Marocco  dal  1940  ad  oggi’,  Oriente  Moderno, 
January-February  1952,  pp.  20-26). 

4  Cf.  statement  by  Albert  Bouzanquet  ( Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  2  August  1945,  p.  1714);  a 
correspondent  lately  in  Tunisia,  The  Times,  17  July  1947;  S.  E.  C.:  ‘Tunisia — a  Convalescent 
Protectorate’,  The  World  Today,  June  1948,  iv.  264;  Maurice  Martin  du  Gard:  La  Carte  impdriale 
(Paris,  Andre  Bonne,  1949),  pp.  357-9- 

5  Lavergne  states  that  on  many  farms  during  the  months  when  the  Afrika  Korps  were  masters 
of  Tunisia,  Muslim  servants,  whom  the  colons  had  often  had  in  their  service  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  and  sometimes  treated  almost  as  belonging  to  their  own  families,  took  advantage  of  the 
change  of  political  regime  to  murder  these  very  colons  in  order  to  rob  them  ( Une  Revolution  dans  la 
politique  coloniale  de  la  France,  pp.  108-9;  cf-  above,  p.  413,  note  3). 

Arab  League  sources  claimed  that  hundreds  of  Muslims  were  executed  and  thousands  sent  to 
prison  (Arab  Office,  London:  The  Tunisian  Question,  p.  12),  and  another  unpublished  report, 
dated  10  July  1944,  remarked  that  the  new  Resident-General  was  said  to  have  had  natives  shot 
‘somewhat  indiscriminately’.  Of  those  charged  with  treason  before  the  Algiers  military  court 
between  March  and  June  1944  (numbering  between  100  and  200)  most  were  natives.  In  view 
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mation  of  French  control’  over  the  Protectorate  the  post  of  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Tunisian  Government,  which  was  always  held  by  a 
Frenchman  but  had  hitherto  been  made  to  appear  an  ‘emanation’  of 
Tunisian  sovereignty,  now  became  a  direct  appointment  of  the  French 
central  authority.1 

Towards  the  end  of  1943,  as  the  severity  of  the  military  controls  was 
relaxed,  the  new  Resident-General,  General  Mast,2  announced  an  exten¬ 
sive  programme  of  political  and  social  reforms.  He 

solemnly  pledged  himself  to  ‘pursue  a  policy  bringing  the  Tunisian  elite  into 
the  Government’.3  This  statement  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  measures 
destined  to  give  immediate  practical  application  to  a  decree  passed  in  June 
1937  giving  access  to  public  posts  on  equal  terms  to  Tunisians  and  Frenchmen; 
by  the  institution  of  a  new  Tunisian  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  with  a  Tunisian 
at  its  head;  by  a  decree  re-establishing  the  pre-war  regional  organization  of 
Tunisia,  with  its  elected  regional  councils  which  had  been  abolished  after  the 
Tunisian  campaign  in  favour  of  more  absolute  and  centralized  control;  by  a 
reform  of  the  Grand  Council,  to  consist  henceforth  of  two  equal  French  and 
Tunisian  sections  of  53  members  each  with  increased  consultative  powers,  not 
confined  as  before  to  financial  and  economic  matters  only;  by  a  certain  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  censorship  regime;  and  by  the  institution  of  an  elected  municipal 
council  for  Tunis,  destined  to  be  a  model  for  others  in  the  Regency,  composed 
half  of  French  and  half  of  Tunisian  members. 

In  order  to  give  a  solid  foundation  to  these  reforms  a  great  effort  was  also 
made  in  the  sphere  of  Moslem  education,  in  which  considerable  progress  was 
achieved.  .  .  . 

Parallel  with  these  educational  reforms  an  attempt  was  also  made  to 
develop  a  policy  of  ‘paysannat’,  defined  in  official  documents  as  ‘the  sum 
of  those  technical  enterprises  and  legislative,  administrative,  and  financial 

of  their  youth  and  humble  origin,  the  sentences  passed  on  them  were  at  first  very  severe ;  there 
was  a  high  proportion  of  death  sentences  as  well  as  long  terms  of  penal  servitude.  Later,  however, 
the  sentences  were  considerably  lighter,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  much  shorter  terms  of 
penal  servitude.  While  the  Resident-General  of  Tunisia  stated  that  at  the  end  of  1943  some 
2,900  Tunisians  had  been  released  in  August  1945,  the  French  Foreign  Minister  did  not  object 
to  the  assertion  of  a  Deputy  that  ‘hundreds  and  thousands’  were  still  in  prison,  and  that  some 
among  them  had  still  not  been  brought  to  trial  ( France ,  30  December  1943;  statement  by 
Bouzanquet,  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  2  August  1945,  p.  1714). 

1  Decrees  of  21  June  1943  and  27  March  1944;  cf.  the  French  jurist  Victor  Silvera:  ‘La 
Recente  Reforme  gouvernementale  tunisienne’,  Revue  Juridique  et  Politique  de  1' Union  Franfaise, 
April-June  1948,  ii.  193-6. 

2  Relegated  to  the  retired  list  in  1949  for  what  was  stigmatized  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
National  Assembly  as  a  ‘dishonourable’  intrigue  to  procure  his  appointment  as  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indochina  ( The  Times,  4  November  1950). 

3  One  of  the  grievances  of  that  Hite  was  that  whereas  they,  not  being  French  citizens,  were  not 
eligible  for  the  French  civil  service,  there  had  actually  been  one  and  a  half  times  as  many 
Frenchmen  as  Tunisians  in  the  Tunisian  civil  service  before  the  war  (statement  by  Jean  Debiesse: 
Journal  OJficiel,  Dihats,  21  March  1945,  pp.  606-7;  Survey  for  1937,  i.  505,  note  1,  522,  note  2). 
Cf.  Victor  Silvera:  ‘The  civil  service  had  been  the  essential  axis  of  the  French  community  in 
Tunisia’  (‘Les  Reformes  tunisiennes  de  fevrier  1951’,  Revue  Juridique  et  Politique  de  V Union  Fran¬ 
faise,  January-March  1951,  v.  48). 
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measures  by  which  public  authority  and  private  initiative,  concentrating 
their  efforts  towards  ends  of  social  utility,  seek  to  carry  to  their  highest 
fruition  the  labours  of  agriculturists  and  the  resources  of  the  land’ — the  policy 
in  Tunisia  applying  particularly  to  ‘that  part  of  those  enterprises  relative  to 
the  land  held  and  cultivated  by  the  fellahin’.  In  February  1944  a  ‘Council  of 
PaysannaP  was  accordingly  set  up,  and  a  general  plan  of  action  sketched  out  .  .  . 
together  with  an  initial  five-year  plan.1 


The  problem  was  to  find  food  for  the  population  of  Tunisia  which,  at 
nearly  3  millions,  was  more  than  double  its  estimated  figure  at  the  time 
of  the  French  occupation  in  1881  and  had  been  increasing  in  the  last  ten 
years  at  a  rate  of  2J  per  cent,  annually.  There  seemed  little  prospect  of 
either  industry  or  mining  assuming  much  greater  importance  in  the 
future,  for  the  country’s  phosphate  mines  could  not  compete  with  those 
of  a  much  higher  phosphoric  content  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and  indus¬ 
try  was  permanently  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  hydraulic  power  and 
lack  of  coal.  About  half  the  land  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  which 
alone  received  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  more  than  twelve  inches,  was 
owned  by  3,000  French  and  Italian  colonists. 

For  this  reason,  although  the  paysannat  programme  .  .  .  provided  for  certain  big 
hydraulic  schemes  in  northern  Tunisia  ...  its  main  concern  was  with  the  central 
and  southern  steppe  regions  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
surface  of  the  country,  and  contain  a  predominantly  nomadic  population 
numbering  some  million  .  .  .  [and]  increasing  rapidly.  .  .  .  The  main  efforts 
of  the  administration  in  these  areas  .  .  .  apart  from  the  clarification  of  the  land- 
system,  appear  to  have  been  directed  towards  .  .  .  (i)  the  development  of ‘peasant 
centres’  .  .  .  based  partly  on  irrigated  cultivation,  partly,  like  so  many  of  the 
former  Roman  settlements,  on  olive-tree  cultivation  .  .  . ;  (ii)  preparatory  work 
leading  to  the  inauguration  of  other  ‘peasant  centres’,  some  of  them  pastoral  in 
character;  (iii)  the  improvement  and  extension  of  artesian  wells  .  .  .;  and  (iv)  a 
good  deal  of  unspectacular  but  very  important  work  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  minor  hydraulic  undertakings.  .  .  . 

Unfortunately  this  work  has  inevitably  been  hampered  by  the  five-year 
drought  of  1943-7,  which  has  caused  widespread  misery  and  destitution  all 
over  the  steppes,  the  more  so  since  the  Sahel  [the  fertile  coastal  plain  from  Sus 
to  south  of  Safaqus  (Sfax)]  has  also  been  affected,  thus  shutting  out  all  possi¬ 
bilities  of  seasonal  employment  in  this  area.  The  average  pre-war  cereal  harvest 
in  Tunisia  was  6  million  quintals.  Between  1943  and  1947  it  was  about  3  million 
quintals,  falling  in  1945,  the  worst  year  of  all,  as  low  as  1,483,000  quintals,  and 
but  for  extensive  imports  from  France  distress  would  have  been  even  greater 
than  it  was. 

This  distress  no  doubt  aggravated  nationalist  feeling,  which  in  any  case 
declared  itself  unsatisfied  by  General  Mast’s  reforms.2 

1  S.  E.  C. :  ‘Tunisia — a  Convalescent  Protectorate’,  The  World  Today,  J une  1948,  iv.  265-6. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  267-9;  cf.  ‘Situation  actuelle  de  la  Tunisie’  (France,  Presidence  du  Conseil:  Notes 
Documentaires  et  Etudes,  no.  460,  8  November  1946). 
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The  New  Dastur  leader,  Habib  Abu  Raqiba,  who  had  been  released 
by  the  Germans  from  internment  in  France  and  had  returned  to  Tunisia 
in  April  1943,  had  escaped  active  molestation  by  the  French  authorities 
of  the  ‘Liberation’,  since  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  compromised 
himself  with  the  Axis;  nevertheless  he  was  kept  under  a  sort  of  residence 
surveillee  and  forbidden  to  leave  Tunis  city.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  when 
the  Arab  League  was  coming  into  being  he  quitted  Tunisia  in  disguise 
and  made  his  way  to  Cairo.1  His  mantle  fell  on  his  lieutenant  Salih  ibn 
Yusuf,  who  expressed  his  party’s  dissatisfaction  with  General  Mast’s 
administrative  reforms  on  the  ground  that  they  had  hoped  for  the  creation 
of  a  legislative  council  controlling  the  Tunisian  Cabinet.  After  all,  the 
Tunisian  nationalists  had  taken  the  Atlantic  Charter  seriously,  and  had 
recently  seen  France  conferring  self-government  on  their  ‘Arab  brothers’ 
in  Syria  and  Lebanon.  In  Tunis  city  on  VE-Day  at  least  20,000  people 
marched  in  procession  behind  the  Dastur  leaders,  without  any  untoward 
incidents.  In  the  following  weeks,  however,  some  excitement  was  caused 
as  the  news  filtered  in  of  the  serious  rising  in  the  neighbouring  Algerian 
Department  of  Constantine,2  and  some  of  the  European  colons  declared 
that  a  sympathetic  rising  was  being  prepared  in  Tunisia  for  2  June.  The 
authorities  took  precautions:  ‘rifles  were  distributed  to  the  colons ;  some 
tanks  were  brought  out;  and  perfect  order  prevailed’.  A  spokesman  of 
the  Residency  declared  the  Government’s  intention  to  go  forward  with 
the  economic  and  social  programme,  and  to  permit  a  fuller  measure  of 
local  autonomy,  which  must  remain,  however,  under  the  control  of  the 
French  Resident-General  and  his  secretary-general.  To  metropolitan 
France  they  looked  to  close  her  ranks  and  build  up  a  strong  army  so  as 
to  reassert  her  standing  as  a  Great  Power  in  the  world.3 

(e)  Free  France  and  Algeria 

The  arrival  of  the  Allied  forces  was  not  slow  to  stimulate  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  minority  of  politically  conscious  Muslims  in  Algeria.  Their 
leading  spokesman  was  now  Farhat  'Abbas,  born  in  1889  of  a  father 
whom  the  French  had  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  rank  of  agha  and 
decoration  as  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur.  Having  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Algiers,  he  had  opened  a  chemist’s  shop  and  engaged 
himself  in  politics  among  those  who  were  then  claiming  full  French  citizen¬ 
ship  for  all  Algerian  Muslims.4  At  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had  volunteered 

1  Cf.  Neo  Destour:  Recent  Developments  in  Tunisia,  p.  16;  Benazet:  L’Afrique  franfaise  en  danger, 
pp.  143-5;  Arab  Office,  London:  The  Tunisian  Question,  p.  12;  Epton:  Journey  under  the  Crescent 
Moon,  p.  1 14.  2  See  below,  pp.  425-7. 

3  Benazet:  L’Afrique  franfaise  en  danger,  pp.  145-7;  Pierre  Dubard  in  Figaro,  25  July  1945;  state¬ 
ment  by  Albert  Bouzanquet  ( Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  2  August  1945,  p.  1714). 

4  Survey  for  1937,  i.  512-20.  Farhat  'Abbas  had  then  written:  ‘No  one  seriously  believes  in  our 
nationalism.  What  they  wish  to  fight  behind  that  word  is  our  economic  and  political  emancipa- 
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for  service  as  a  pharmacien  auxiliaire  in  a  combatant  unit,  but  returned 
home  after  the  Armistice  personally  mortified  at  having  been  refused  the 
commissioned  rank  which  had  been  conferred  on  all  Frenchmen  with  his 
professional  qualifications,1  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Vichyist  Governor- 
General  to  grant  him,  on  his  return,  a  seat  on  the  Financial  Commission 
of  Algeria,  to  which  (he  thought)  his  pre-war  election  as  delegue  financier 
gave  him  a  claim.  Six  weeks  after  the  Allied  landings,  therefore,  he 
addressed  to  the  United  States,  British,  and  French  authorities  a  ‘message 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  Algerian  Muslims’  which,  when  the  first 
two  parties  declined  to  receive  it,  he  laid  in  slightly  amended  form  before 
the  secretariat  of  the  Government  of  Algeria  on  22  December  1942. 
Bearing  the  signature  of  leading  Muslim  political  figures,  it  invoked  the 
‘Four  Freedoms’  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  expressed  the  intention  of 
the  Algerian  Muslims  to  take  part  in  the  common  struggle  only  after  the 
holding  of  a  conference  of  their  elected  representatives  to  work  out  their 
political,  economic,  and  social  status.  Then  on  10  February  1943,  en¬ 
couraged  apparently  not  only  by  Robert  Murphy  but  also  by  the  French 
Director  of  Muslim  Affairs  at  Algiers,2  he  produced  a  Manifesto  of  the 
Algerian  People,  signed  by  twenty-two  elected  representatives  of  the 
Muslim  population.  After  a  detailed  indictment  of  past  French  policy 
with  its  ‘subordination  of  the  whole  country  to  the  European  element’,  it 
demanded  the  granting  of  a  Constitution  for  Algeria  to  ensure 

1 .  the  freedom  and  absolute  equality  of  all  its  inhabitants  without  distinction 
of  race  or  religion ; 

2.  the  suppression  of  ‘feudal’  land-tenures3  by  means  of  a  large-scale  agrarian 
reform,  and  the  right  to  a  fair  livelihood  for  the  vast  rural  proletariat; 


tion.  And  this  twofold  emancipation  we  desire  with  all  the  force  of  our  wills  and  our  social  ideals. 
Six  million  Muslims  live  off  this  land,  which  has  been  French  for  a  hundred  years — dwelling  in 
hovels,  barefoot,  without  clothes  and  often  without  bread.  From  this  multitude  of  hungry  people 
we  wish  to  make  a  modern  society,  through  education,  the  protection  of  peasant  agriculture,  and 
social  services.  We  wish  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  human  worth,  so  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  being 
French.  Is  there  any  other  more  fruitful  colonial  policy?  Let  us  not  forget  that  without  the 
emancipation  of  the  natives  there  is  no  lasting  French  Algeria.  France — I  am  France,  because 
I  am  the  majority,  I  am  the  soldier,  I  am  the  labourer,  I  am  the  craftsman,  I  am  the  consumer. 
To  reject  my  collaboration,  my  well-being,  and  my  contribution  to  the  common  effort,  is  a  gross 
heresy.  The  interests  of  France  are  ours  from  the  moment  that  our  interests  become  those  of 
France’  ( L’Entente ,  23  February  1936,  quoted  by  Sarrasin:  Crise  algerienne,  p.  1 7 1 ) . 

1  Cf.  his  personal  complaint  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Algerian  People  (for  which  see  below) : 
‘The  Algerian  Muslim  .  .  .  has  to  fight  and  die  with  the  status  of  a  native  and  the  pay  and  pension 
of  a  mercenary,  even  if  he  is  a  graduate  and  a  specialist.’ 

2  Ch. -Andre  Julien  in  Populaire,  28  June  1945;  statements  by  Jean  Pierre-Bloch  and  Jose 
Aboulker  ( Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  11  July  1945,  pp.  1345  and  1352);  cf.  Catroux,  pp.  328-9; 
Sarrasin:  Crise  algerienne,  p.  77. 

3  In  the  three  northern  departments  (where  alone  the  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeded  ten 
inches)  26,000  European  landowners  owned  an  average  of  90  hectares  (222  acres)  each,  while 
549,000  native  landowners  owned  an  average  of  1 7 J  hectares  (43  acres)  each ;  there  were  also 
55,600  native  tenant-farmers,  713,000  native  share-croppers,  and  462,000  native  agricultural 
labourers  (‘Le  Nouveau  Statut  des  Musulmans’,  Les  Cahiers  Franfais  (issued  by  the  Commissariat 
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3.  the  recognition  of  Arabic  as  an  official  language  on  a  parity  with  French; 

4.  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  to  hold  meetings ; 

5.  compulsory  free  education  for  both  boys  and  girls;1 

6.  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  application  to  all  religions  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State; 

7.  the  immediate  and  effective  participation  of  Algerian  Muslims  in  the 
Government,  and  the  liberation  of  all  political  prisoners  and  interned  persons, 
of  whatever  party.2 

Invited  by  the  Government  to  produce  concrete  proposals  Farhat  'Abbas 
then  drafted  a  Plan  of  Reforms  which  was  presented  to  the  French 
authorities  on  26  May  by  the  Muslim  members  of  the  Delegations  Finan¬ 
cier  es,  the  highest  representative  body  in  the  country.  While  accepting 
the  postponement  of  the  creation  of  an  Algerian  state  until  a  plebiscite 
could  be  held  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  signatories  listed  the  following 
necessary  and  urgent  reforms: 

1.  The  conversion  of  the  Gouvernement  General  into  an  Algerian  Government 
with  as  many  Muslim  as  French  Ministers; 

2.  application  of  the  same  principle  of  numerical  equality  to  the  elected 
assemblies  and  the  advisory  bodies ; 

3.  admission  of  Muslims  to  all  public  offices,  and  the  abrogation  of  all  dis¬ 
criminatory  laws  or  regulations; 

4.  equality  in  the  matter  of  military  recruitment  and  pay;  admission  of 
Muslims  to  all  ranks,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the  Algerian  flag  to  Muslim 
regiments ; 

5.  freedom  in  education  and  religion.3 

While  Europeans  criticized  several  of  the  signatories  of  these  documents 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  alleged  to  have  compromised  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Axis  or  Vichy,  the  Manifesto  created  great  enthusiasm  in 
the  Muslim  world.  The  economic  difficulties  with  which  the  country  was 
still  vexed  provided  fertile  soil  for  agitation,  and  on  23  September  the 
Muslim  members,  of  whom  Farhat  'Abbas  was  one,  pointedly  absented 
themselves  from  the  opening  of  the  Delegations  Financieres  by  the 
Governor-General,  Catroux.  The  latter  responded  by  immediately  order¬ 
ing  the  dismissal  of  the  Muslim  members  and  the  internment  of  their 
president  and  Farhat  'Abbas  for  ‘provoking  civil  disobedience,  seeking  to 
interfere  with  the  working  of  public  institutions,  and  disturbing  public 
order  in  time  of  war’,  as  he  explained  at  a  press  conference,  while  leading 

a  l’lnformation  of  the  French  Provisional  Government),  no.  55  (May  1944),  p.  7;  cf.  Survey  for 
'931,  i-  493)- 

1  Only  8  per  cent,  of  the  Muslim  children  of  school-age  were  attending  French  primary 
schools  ( Cahiers  Frangais,  no.  55,  p.  6;  cf.  below,  p.  437,  note  2. 

2  Texts  in  ‘L’Union  democratique  du  manifeste  algerien’;  France,  Presidence  du  Conseil: 
Notes  Documentaires  et  Etudes,  no.  333  (22  June  1946),  p.  9. 

3  For  texts  see  ibid.  p.  1 1. 
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French  quarters  described  the  two  culprits  as  ‘self-seeking  intriguers’.1 
On  16  October,  however,  Catroux  announced  that  as  the  Muslim  members 
had  made  a  suitable  apology  he  had  withdrawn  their  dismissal;  and,  on 
his  return  from  trying  to  save  something  for  France  in  the  acute  political 
crisis  that  had  flared  up  in  Lebanon  during  November,2  he  ordered  the 
release  of  the  two  interned  leaders  ‘in  a  spirit  of  friendship  to  the  Muslim 
population’.3 

Two  days  after  an  anticipatory  statement  by  de  Gaulle  at  Constantine, 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  announced  on  14  December 
that  it  had  resolved  to  extend  French  citizenship  to  Muslim  elites  without 
the  present  vexatious  condition  of  abandoning  their  personal  status 
under  Muslim  law,  which  had  restricted  the  number  of  living  Algerian 
Muslims  who  had  availed  themselves  of  French  citizenship  by  1936  to 
7,817  out  of  a  total  of  some  7  millions.  The  proposed  reform  was  in 
principle  the  revival  of  the  projet  Viollette,  which  had  been  effectively  killed 
before  the  war  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  French  colons  and  their 
elected  representatives.4  A  commission  to  study  the  details  of  the  reform 
was  appointed  from  senior  French  officials  and  an  equal  number  of 
Muslims  and  non-Muslims,  the  latter  to  consist  of  Frenchmen  both  of 
Algeria  and  of  metropolitan  France.  The  terms  of  reference  which  Catroux 
laid  before  this  commission  tacitly  indicated  that  he  was  conscious  how 
overdue  political,  economic,  and  social  reforms  were  in  Algeria.  They  were 
as  follows: 


1.  The  determining  of  the  categories  of  the  elites  who  were  to  receive  French 
citizenship ; 

2.  the  increase  of  Muslim  representation  in  the  advisory  assemblies  and  the 
extension  of  their  suffrage; 

3.  the  admission  of  Muslims  to  a  larger  number  of  administrative  posts; 

4.  the  broad  extension  of  public  education  and  technical  instruction  among 
the  Muslim  population,  both  urban  and  rural ; 

5.  the  effective  reorganization  of  public  health  and  medical  services  in  Muslim 
areas ; 

6.  the  settlement  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  rural  Muslim  families  on 
lands  that  were  unoccupied  or  could  be  reconditioned  by  appropriate  methods; 

7.  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  pastoral  life  and  the  increase  of  native 
livestock ; 

1  France  and  New  Fork  Times,  25  September,  Observer,  26  September  1943;  Benazet:  L’Afrique 
frangaise  en  danger,  pp.  47-48.  According  to  the  Algiers  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (28  September  1943),  the  Muslim  members  appeared  to  have  objected  to  a  decision  of 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  that  Algeria  should  make  an  additional  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  budget;  but  surely,  had  this  been  the  case,  Catroux  would  have  informed  his 
press  conference  accordingly.  As  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  had  commented,  ‘no  Anglo- 
American  correspondent  in  North  Africa  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  other  side  of  a  story  like  this’. 

2  See  above,  pp.  276  seqq. 

3  France,  18  October,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  December  1943. 

4  Cahiers  Francois,  no.  55  (May  1944),  p.  4;  Survey  for  1937,  i.  515-20. 
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8.  the  creation  of  new  industries  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  number  of 
Muslim  workers; 

9.  the  extension  of  Muslim  skilled  labour,  both  rural  and  urban; 

10.  the  development  of  credit  and  farming  co-operative  schemes  for  the 
assistance  of  Muslim  farmers; 

x  1 .  the  development  of  urban  and  rural  housing; 

12.  the  application  to  the  Muslim  workers  of  the  social  legislation  enjoyed 
by  European  workers  in  Algeria; 

13.  the  regulation  of  the  labour  conditions  and  wage  rates  of  Muslim  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers.1 

On  7  March  1944  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation  adopted  an 
ordinance  which  began  by  declaring  abolished  all  discrimination  between 
Muslim  and  non-Muslim.  It  extended  the  franchise,  on  the  same  electoral 
list  as  the  non-Muslims,  to  Muslim  adult  males  who  had  occupied  speci¬ 
fied  public  offices,  or  had  received  specified  French  decorations,  or  held 
specified  educational  qualifications.  The  franchise  of  those  Muslim  adult 
males  who  did  not  attain  these  qualifications  would  be  determined  later 
by  the  National  Constituent  Assembly;  but  meanwhile  they  would  be 
enrolled  in  electoral  colleges  with  the  right  of  electing  two-fifths  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  Algeria  and  of  municipal  councils,  except  in  those 
municipalities  where  the  Muslim  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  was  less 
than  two-fifths,  where  a  corresponding  reduction  would  be  made.  Long¬ 
term  plans  were  proposed  for  rehousing  half  a  million  Muslims  now  living 
in  squalor;  for  resettling  50,000  peasant  families  on  2  million  acres,  mainly 
of  state-domain;  for  expanding  fourfold  or  even  sixfold  the  number  of 
Muslim  children  at  school;  for  promoting  industry,  &c.2 

This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was,  after  all,  only  ‘a 
revised  and  expanded  version  of  the  ill-fated  projet  Viollette.  It  had  come 
too  late.  ...  It  was  received  only  with  indifference  or  scepticism  by  those 
who  would  have  applauded  it  seven  years  earlier.’3  The  president  of  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  North  Africans  of  Paris  pointed  out  that  under 
it  Algeria  remained  a  part  of  metropolitan  France,  its  destinies  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  French  Parliament;  the  number  of  Muslims  admitted  to 
the  full  franchise  for  electing  the  representatives  of  Algeria  in  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  still  be  only  60,000,  compared  with  at  least  400,000  European 
electors,  and  their  chance  of  obtaining  effective  representation  for  them¬ 
selves  was  therefore  small.  As  for  the  local  assemblies,  he  claimed  at 
least  equal  representation  (instead  of  two-fifths,  as  at  present)  for  the  i| 
million  Muslim  voters  as  compared  with  the  much  smaller  number  of 

1  France,  15  and  18  December  1943. 

2  Cahiers  Frangais,  no.  55  (May  1944),  pp.  3-7;  cf.  Catroux,  pp.  434-8. 

3  Benazet:  L' Afrique  frangaise  en  danger,  p.  49;  cf.  Albert  Camus  in  Combat,  18  May  1945.  Con¬ 
trast,  however,  the  reactionary  jeremiad  of  Lavergne:  Une  Revolution  dans  la  politique  coloniale  de  la 
France,  pp.  132-9. 
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Europeans.1  In  his  Manifesto  Farhat  'Abbas  had  already  declared  that 
it  was  now  evident  to  everyone  that  the  former  goal  of  assimilation  as 
French  citizens  was  ‘inaccessible’  for  the  Muslim  majority;  and  on  15 
March  1944,  eight  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  ordinance,  he  and  his 
friends  founded  the  party  of  the  ‘Friends  of  the  Manifesto  and  Fiberty’. 
He  established  contacts  with  the  'ulama,  the  corporation  of  Muslim  clerics 
who  had  long  fought  against  the  official  French  policy  of  assimilation,2  and 
also  with  the  extremist  al-Masall  Hajji  who  was  being  kept  in  residence 
surveillee  in  a  small  town  120  miles  south  of  Algiers.  In  January  1945  a 
temporary  coalition  of  their  respective  nationalist  forces  took  place,  and 
Farhat  ‘Abbas  became  for  the  time  being  the  head  of  a  ‘united  front’  that 
demanded  self-government  for  Algeria,  but  continued  to  offer  half  the 
places  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Cabinet  to  the  European  minority.3  Early 
in  February  the  following  placard  was  clandestinely  posted  in  numerous 
towns,  calling  on  those  Muslims  newly  admitted  to  the  full  franchise  to 
boycott  the  approaching  municipal  elections : 

Muslim  Brothers ! 

Your  country’s  life  is  at  stake.  Colonization  has  organized  its  physical  and 
moral  destruction.  The  Algerian  people,  by  the  fault  of  French  colonialism,  has 
not  been  able  to  climb  the  ladder  of  modern  civilization;  the  Arabic  language 
has  lost  ground  since  Algeria  became  a  colony;  Islam  has  been  insulted,  and  is 
being  regenerated  with  great  effort,  against  the  wishes  of  the  administration. 

Respect  for  what  we  are  and  possess  will  be  assured  only  within  the  framework 
of  an  Algerian  nationality,  with  a  free  government  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Algerian  people,  completely  excluding  the  sovereignty  of  any 
foreign  people. 

It  is  for  this  ideal  that  some  of  the  best  of  your  brothers  have  died  in  the 
dungeons,  others  are  suffering  in  the  prisons  and  concentration  camps,  and 
others  are  carrying  on  the  grim  struggle  either  legally  or,  above  all,  by  clandestine 
means.  .  .  . 

The  counting  of  the  voting  papers  will  be  a  striking  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  that  the  Algerian  people  wishes  to  live  free  and  independent.  Do  not 
forget,  Algerian  Muslim  brothers,  that  you  thus  have  a  lofty  part  to  play  for  the 
freeing  of  your  people.  The  sacrifice  of  the  dead,  of  those  who  are  suffering, 
and  those  who  are  struggling  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Otherwise,  you  will 
have  committed  a  crime  against  your  people  and  against  God,  to  whom  sooner 
or  later  you  will  have  to  answer.  Popular  justice  and  immanent  justice  are 
incorruptible  and  merciless.4 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  war  (in  which  the  1940  disaster  to  French  pres¬ 
tige  had  been  followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  idea  of  democracy  a 

1  Combat,  1  December  1944.  2  Gf.  Survey  for  1937,  i.  505-6,  517-18,  528-30. 

3  France,  Presidence  du  Conseil:  Notes  Documentaires  et  Etudes,  no.  333  (22  June  1946),  p.  9. 

4  Sarrasin:  Crise  alge'rienne,  pp.  63-65. 
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I’ americaine) ,  the  insensitive  intransigence  of  the  colons ,T  and  the  exciting 
emergence  of  the  Arab  League  as  a  political  entity,  had  thus  combined 
to  evoke  in  the  politically  conscious  semi-educated  minority  of  Algerian 
Muslims  the  demand  for  self-government.  But  this  restricted  circle  of 
evolues2  was  no  more  than  the  exposed  tip  of  an  iceberg  that  reflected  in 
apparent  harmlessness  the  rays  of  the  distant  sun;  beneath  them  in  the 
darkness  of  poverty  and  ignorance  there  lurked  menacingly  the  submerged 
99  per  cent.,  the  native  urban  and  rural  proletariat.3  Their  conditions 
of  life  were  miserable:  for,  while  the  French  colonists  had  greatly  increased 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country,  they  had  also  reserved  the  greater 
part  of  that  increment  for  themselves;  native  producers  had  learnt  but 
little  from  the  European  example;  native  agriculturalists  were  restricted 
for  the  most  part  to  the  poorer  lands ;  and  any  increase  in  their  aggregate 
production  was  more  than  offset  by  the  rapid  natural  increase  of  the 
Muslim  population,  which  had  at  least  trebled  itself  in  a  century  and 
was  now  increasing  at  a  rate  of  130,000  per  year.4  In  a  country  where 
there  had  formerly  been  an  approximate  equilibrium  between  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  demand  for  cereals,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  native 
diet,  the  harvest  of  1944  had  amounted  to  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
demand:  this  was  partly  due  to  the  war-time  shortage  of  fertilizers, 
motor-fuel,  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  some 
landowners  preferred  to  grow  more  profitable  fodder-crops.  The  winter 
of  1944-5  saw  the  worst  drought  the  country  had  known  since  1856,  and 
the  supply  outlook  was  black.  The  scanty  official  ration  of  250  gm. 
(9  oz.)  of  cereals  per  day  could  only  exceptionally  be  honoured  (partly 
because  many  Muslim  local  officials  were  tempted  into  dishonesty  by  the 
enormously  inflated  prices  available  on  the  black  market),  and  in  many 
districts  the  native  population  was  reduced  to  a  daily  cereal  ration  of 
1 30-150  gm.  (5  oz.).  ‘On  all  the  roads  one  saw  ragged  and  gaunt  figures. 

. . .  Whole  villages  were  grubbing  in  the  soil  for  a  bitter  but  edible  root  which, 
when  boiled,  at  least  supported  life  if  it  did  not  provide  nourishment.’5 

1  ‘Most  of  them  having  no  contact  with  the  outside  world  had  no  understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  new  forces  that  were  shaking  the  world  and  thought  only  of  recovering  their  com¬ 
fortable  authority  of  the  old  days’  (Robert  Montagne:  ‘Evolution  in  Algeria’,  International  Affairs, 
January  1947,  xxiii.  46). 

2  Farhat 'Abbas  himself  in  his  Manifesto  put  them  at  ‘about  1,000  skilled  artisans,  41  doctors, 
22  pharmacists,  9  dental  surgeons,  3  engineers,  70  lawyers,  10  secondary  school  teachers,  and 
500  elementary  school  teachers’  (France,  Presidence  du  Conseil:  Notes  Documentaires  et  Etudes, 
no.  333  (22  June  1946),  p.  9). 

3  Professor  Jean  Despois  remarks  that  the  largely  Arab  urban  upper  class,  which  traced  its 
origins  back  to  the  Muslim  East  and  Muslim  Spain  with  some  reinforcement  by  Turks  or  Berbers 
who  had  become  wealthy,  had  very  little  in  common,  not  even  Muslim  orthodoxy,  with  the 
illiterate  and  superstitious  Berbers  of  the  countryside,  who  looked  for  leadership  not  to  the  towns 
but  to  the  innumerable  ‘nonconformist’  murabata  (‘marabouts’);  see  L’Afrique  du  nord,  pp.  156-7. 

4  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  506-8. 

5  Albert  Camus  in  Combat,  15  and  16  May  1945;  statement  by  Jose  Aboulker  [Journal  Offciel, 
Dibats,  11  July  1945,  p.  1354). 
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In  the  wheat-growing  uplands  of  the  Department  of  Constantine  there 
were  big  colonists’  estates  side  by  side  with  poor,  badly  worked  upland 
farms  and  a  large,  landless,  agricultural  proletariat;  and  it  was  at  Setif 
in  this  district  that  Farhat  'Abbas  had  begun  his  political  career.1  On 
24  April  1945  six  French  conseillers  generaux  of  this  Department  wrote 
to  the  Prefect  of  Constantine,  Lestrade-Carbonnel,  in  terms  whose  uneasy 
combination  of  self-satisfaction  and  fear  of  alien  numbers  is  characteristic 
of  colonial  Dominant  Minorities.  They  informed  him  of 

the  emotion  which  has  been  steadily  growing  for  a  year  among  the  colonists  of 
French  origin  in  the  Algerian  countryside.  For  a  long  time  those,  who  by  their 
own  efforts  or  those  of  their  fathers  had  carried  out  an  economic  achievement  in 
North  Africa  which  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  French  genius,  have  seen 
growing  round  them  signs  of  unfriendliness  which  appear  to  be  concerted  and 
to  obey  instructions  coming  from  far  away.  Suddenly  and  simultaneously  with 
the  general  measures  taken  by  the  public  authorities  in  favour  of  the  native 
populations,  unfriendliness  has  given  place  to  a  hostility  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  collective  hatred.  Passions  are  let  loose  in  quarters  that  were  calm  until 
the  present  time.  They  are  manifested  from  one  end  of  the  territory  to  the  other 
in  improper  language,  provocations,  insults,  sometimes  threats,  which  spare 
neither  women  nor  children  who  are  French  by  birth. 

Everywhere  men,  who  yesterday  were  inoffensive  and  happy  to  work  with  the 
colonists,  officials,  and  business  men,  have  become  arrogant  and  announce 
their  wish  to  be  left  alone  on  the  territory  of  their  ancestors  and  to  proclaim  the 
total  independence  which  in  February  1943  was  the  object  of  the  Manifestoes 
of  the  Elected  Representatives  at  Algiers,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  France. 
The  natives  who  were  unreservedly  on  our  side  have  themselves  changed  their 
attitude.  They  no  longer  dare  to  declare  their  sympathies  for  fear  of  being 
rejected  or  victimized  by  their  co-religionists. 

Everywhere  insecurity  is  increasing.  There  are  reports  of  attacks  on  property, 
of  the  breaching  of  the  water-conduits  that  supply  the  villages,  of  undisguised 
threats  against  the  lives  of  isolated  Frenchmen.  In  the  towns,  in  spite  of  the 
official  ban  on  processions,  street  demonstrators  openly  shout  that  Algeria  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Arabs.  .  .  . 

All  these  facts  are  disturbing  signs  of  the  possibilities  of  large-scale  incidents 
which  might  occur  tomorrow  to  imperil  the  lives  of  Frenchmen  isolated  in  the 
Algerian  countryside,  where  the  clandestine  traffic  in  weapons  of  war  has  been 
going  on  almost  openly  for  three  years.  When  we  consider  that  Algeria  is  on 
the  eve  of  an  agricultural  famine  without  precedent  for  many  years,  and  that 
this  situation  may  provoke  a  sudden  and  general  drama  whose  disastrous 
consequences  it  would  be  difficult  to  limit,  it  seems  clear  even  to  the  least 
attentive  that  the  evil  now  impending  cannot  be  exorcized  by  words  of  prudence 

1  See  S.  E.  C. :  ‘Politics  and  Economics  in  Algeria’,  The  World  Today,  February  1948,  iv.  83-85. 
Cf.  Farhat  'Abbas’s  ‘Appeal  to  the  Young  People  of  Algeria’  (1946),  republished  in  Sarrasin: 
Crise  algirienne,  pp.  207-14.  For  the  very  high  proportion  of  people  in  this  district  classified  as 
poor  or  very  poor  cf.  Louis  Chevalier:  Le  Probleme  dimographique  nord-africain  (Paris,  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France,  1947),  p.  92. 
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and  appeals  to  sentiment,  and  that  measures  carrying  with  them  a  severe 
warning  are  alone  capable  of  averting  a  surprise  attack  which  would  be  harmful 
for  public  order  and  the  dignity  of  France.  .  .  . 

The  undersigned  .  .  .  urgently  request  you,  in  the  name  of  those  people  who 
have  elected  them  to  the  General  Council  of  Constantine,  to  be  their  spokesman 
before  the  public  authorities  so  that  demonstrative  measures  may  be  taken  with¬ 
out  delay  which,  without  being  provocative,  are  alone  capable  of  restoring  order 
and  confidence  in  the  French  territories  situated  south  of  the  Mediterranean. 

These  measures  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  in  this  country.  The  rural  representatives  consider  that  even  in  the  present 
situation,  dangerously  aggravated  by  the  exaggerations  of  agitators  who  have 
lost  the  sense  of  reality  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  gratitude,  very  clear-cut 
measures  affirmed  without  shilly-shallying  will  achieve  the  desired  end.1 

Already  at  the  beginning  of  April,  indeed,  the  French  authorities,  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  contacts  which  al-Masali  Hajji,  even  in  residence  forcee,  had 
had  with  Farhat  'Abbas  and  representatives  of  the  'ulama,  had  deported 
him  to  Equatorial  Africa  and  arrested  his  principal  supporters.2  The 
nationalists  had  publicized  this,  and  in  the  May-day  demonstrations  de¬ 
mands  for  his  release  were  conspicuous,  though  at  Setif  a  parade  of  5,000 
Muslims  passed  off  without  violence  or  intervention  by  the  police.  On 
the  initiative  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Friends  of  the  Manifesto,  the 
Muslims  of  Setif  decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  official  celebrations  in 
the  afternoon  of  VE-Day  (8  May),  but  to  organize  a  procession  of  their 
own  that  morning.  The  sub-prefect  gave  his  permission,  on  condition 
that  no  nationalist  banners  or  slogans  were  displayed.  However,  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  6,000-8,000  Muslims  assembled, 

headed  by  scouts  carrying  large  Allied  and  Arab  flags  and,  in  mockery,  a  little 
French  flag  nine  inches  square.  They  also  carried  large  banners  with  the  words 
‘Algeria  is  ours’,  ‘Set  Masali  free’,  &c.  Many  of  the  demonstrators  were  armed 
with  clubs  or  sabres.  As  the  procession  passed  the  centre  of  the  town  the  chief 
commissioner  of  police,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  tried  to  seize  the 
seditious  banners  and  made  his  way  into  the  front  ranks  of  the  procession.3 

According  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  subsequently  proved  impos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  first  shot  was  fired:  some  said,  the  police; 
others,  the  demonstrators  and  that  the  police  returned  the  fire.  At  all 
events,  a  free  fight  followed.  The  police  and  gendarmes  drove  back  the 
demonstrators  into  the  market-place,  from  where  they  immediately 
poured  back  into  the  town  with  shouts  of  Jihad!  The  bolder  among  them 
ran  through  the  streets  stabbing  or  clubbing  the  Europeans  they  met: 

1  Sarrasin:  Crise  algirienne,  pp.  203-6.  According  to  Farhat  'Abbas,  Lestrade-Carbonnel  was 
alleged  to  have  said  two  days  afterwards:  ‘Large-scale  operations  are  imminent  against  a  political 
party,  which  will  be  dissolved’  (ibid.  p.  212). 

2  Statement  by  Adrien  Tixier,  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  ( Journal  Officiel,  Dibats ,  ig  July 

1945,  PP-  1 406—7) ;  Sarrasin,  op.  cit.  p.  102.  3  Pierre  Dubard  in  Figaro,  7  July  1945. 
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according  to  the  official  figures  twenty- two  Frenchmen  met  their  deaths  at 
Setif  that  morning.1  In  the  afternoon  at  Ghalma  (Guelma),  120  miles  to 
the  east,  a  smaller  clash  occurred  between  nationalist  demonstrators  and 
the  police,  in  which  one  of  the  demonstrators  was  killed  and  six  of  his 
companions  and  five  police  wounded.  After  these  events,  messengers 
allegedly  belonging  almost  invariably  to  the  local  branches  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Manifesto  were  stated  to  have  gone  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  some¬ 
times  by  taxi  into  the  surrounding  villages  bearing  the  news  of  what  had 
happened  at  Setif  and  Ghalma,  and  even  to  have  declared  that  an  Arab 
Government  had  been  set  up  at  Algiers.  Mobs  thereupon  systematically 
attacked  the  headquarters  of  the  French  local  administration,  such  as 
town  halls,  post  offices,  local  tax  offices,  and  police-stations.  Europeans 
were  attacked,  murdered,  raped,  and  their  houses  pillaged  and  sometimes 
burnt.  Fresh  bands  of  natives  came  swarming  in  from  distant  encamp¬ 
ments  and  the  mountains,  sometimes  erecting  road-blocks  and  cutting 
telegraph-wires  before  beginning  their  depredations.  Altogether,  some 
50,000  Muslims  out  of  a  total  of  1  million  in  the  regions  affected  were 
believed  to  have  risen;  the  final  official  estimates  reported  103  Europeans 
killed  and  some  500  seriously  injured.  The  Europeans  from  the  smaller 
settlements  or  isolated  farms  who  took  refuge  in  the  larger  centres  some¬ 
times  created  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  extent  of  the  rising.  They 
were  organized  by  the  authorities  into  a  temporary  militia  to  assist  the 
police  and  gendarmerie  in  restoring  order  locally,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  afterwards  ‘did  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  illegal  executions, 
or  individual  or  collective  reprisals,  might  have  taken  place’.  In  the 
arrondissements  of  Bougie,  Setif,  Ghalma,  and  Bone,  where  the  police  and 
gendarmerie  were  clearly  insufficient  to  restore  order,  the  prefect  of  the 
Department  was  authorized  to  transfer  his  powers  to  the  local  military 
commander.  It  was  afterwards  officially  stated  that  some  10,000  land 
troops  were  employed;  that  forty-four  native  hamlets  ( mechtas )  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  aerial  bombing;  and  that  three  cruisers  maintained  a  barrage  on 
the  coastal  mountain  range  to  prevent  the  native  population  from  rising. 
According  to  the  civil  authorities,  the  number  of  Muslims  killed  ‘did  not 
exceed  1,500’;  2,400  were  arrested,  including  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Manifesto  (among  them  Farhat  'Abbas  himself)  and  of 
al-Masali’s  Algerian  Popular  Party.2  While  official  French  sources  gave 
only  brief  information  about  the  methods  by  which  the  rising  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  sharp  criticism  of  them  came  not  only  from  Communist  Deputies, 
who  were  eager  to  pursue  a  vendetta  of  epuration  against  ex-Vichyist 

1  Sarrasin,  writing  in  1949,  unaccountably  spoke  of  the  trouble  beginning  by  an  attack  of 
armed  Muslims  at  Perigotville,  twelve  miles  north  of  Setif  ( Crise  algirienne,  pp.  12-13)  and  made 
no  reference  to  the  procession  at  Setif  itself. 

2  Statement  by  Tixier,  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  ( Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  19  July  1945, 
pp.  1402-6.) 
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officials  and  grands  colons,1  but  also  from  more  responsible  and  objective 
French  sources: 

The  repression  was  frightfully  excessive.  The  military  authorities  let  loose  round 
Setif  Senegalese  and  Foreign  Legionaries  with  full  licence  to  massacre  and  rape. 
Their  advance  could  be  followed  by  the  blaze  of  fires  along  the  plateau.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jijili  [Djidjelli],  where  there  had  been  no  casualties  and 
the  Muslim  population  was  keeping  quiet,  other  Senegalese  were  freely  allowed 
to  kill  and  burn.  The  [European]  civil  population  were  enraged  by  their  sense 
of  danger.  At  Setif  every  Muslim  not  wearing  an  armband  [distributed  by  the 
authorities  to  those  they  trusted]  was  summarily  killed.  At  Ghalma  several 
hundred  young  men  were  shot.  At  Jijili  armed  militiamen  and  soldiers 
looted  the  Muslim  quarter  under  the  approving  eye  of  the  Prefect  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  .  .  .2 

Unofficial  foreign  and  Muslim  estimates  of  the  number  of  Muslim  dead 
ranged  from  7,000  to  40,000,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lower  of  these  figures  was  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  official 
French  figure  of  1,500. 3 

A  commission  of  inquiry  set  up  by  the  Governor-General  eventually 
reported  that  among  the  direct  and  immediate  causes  of  the  rising  were 
the  belief  current  in  nationalist  circles  that  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
would  proclaim  the  independence  of  Algeria,  and  the  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  formation  of  the  Arab  League;  the  decline  in  French  prestige,  the 
impression  caused  by  the  coming  of  better-equipped  foreign  armies,  and 
the  acute  food  shortage  were  important  contributory  factors.  The  official 
French  allegations,  immediately  after  the  rising,  of  its  ‘Hitlerian’  in¬ 
spiration  were  emotional  and  instinctive,  and  no  evidence  was  found  to 
support  them.4  Instead,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  by  July  come 

1  They  alleged  that  a  month  before  the  rising  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  the  colons  had 
said :  ‘There  is  going  to  be  trouble,  and  the  Government  will  probably  have  to  go  back  on  the 
ordinance  of  7  March  1944’  ( Journal  Oficiel,  Dibats ,  n  July  1945,  p.  1352;  12  July,  p.  1373;  cf. 
above,  p.  426,  note  1). 

2  Ch. -Andre  Julien  in  Populaire ,  28  June  1945;  cf.  statement  by  Jose  Aboulker  ( Journal  Oficiel, 
Dibats,  11  July  1945,  p.  1353).  The  distinguished  French  Arabist,  Professor  Louis  Massignon, 
wrote  in  Combat  (22-23  June  1947) :  ‘Already  in  the  Levant,  we  had  found  it  expedient  to  hold 
the  country  with  troops  drawn  from  the  minorities — and  this  made  their  families  odious  to  the 
Muslim  majority.  Are  we  going  to  compromise  the  tested  loyalty  of  the  Muslim  riflemen  by  a 
general  recourse  to  the  Black  Army  in  the  Maghrib?  We  find  it  much  easier  to  manage,  because 
trained  to  automatism.  But  can  we  believe  the  use  of  the  military  “robot”  profitable  in  view  of 
the  amour-propre,  not  only  of  the  Arabo-Berbers,  but  of  the  French?’  (quoted  by  Sarrasin:  Crise 
algirienne,  pp.  223-4). 

3  Manfred  Halpern:  ‘The  Algerian  Uprising  of  1945’,  Middle  East  Journal,  April  1948,  ii. 
191-8;  cf.  Benazet:  L’ Afrique  frangaise  en  danger,  pp.  51-52;  S.  E.  C.:  ‘Politics  and  Economics  in 
Algeria’,  The  World  Today,  February  1948,  iv.  85. 

4  The  Germans  in  1941  had  repatriated  nearly  10,000  North  African  prisoners  of  war,  and 
allegedly  furnished  them  with  money  and  propaganda  material  (L.  Morard :  ‘La  Crise  algerienne’, 
Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  no.  457,  10  July  1945,  p.  155).  ‘It  is  understandable  .  .  .  why,  by 
reporting  that  Axis  prisoners  of  war  were  never  attacked,  only  their  employers,  and  that  a  Nazi 
emblem  had  been  found,  the  authorities  should  find  it  desirable  to  suggest  these  events  were 
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to  the  opinion  that  the  nationalist  leaders  had  intended  only  to  ‘test 
their  strength,  parade  their  ranks,  assess  their  membership,  reinforce 
their  discipline,  strengthen  their  capacity  for  action,  and  emphasize  their 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  authorities,  and  perhaps  even  more 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Allied  Governments’.  The  spokesman  for  a  commission 
of  inquiry  that  had  arrived  in  Algeria  immediately  after  the  rising,  only 
to  be  promptly  recalled  by  the  French  Government,  gave  the  Assembly 
the  same  view,  adding  that  wherever  the  local  authorities  had  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  nationalist  processions  they  had  remained  peaceful.  It 
would  consequently  appear  that  it  was  the  initial  scuffle  between  the 
police  and  the  demonstrators  at  Setif,  on  that  morning  when  the  peoples 
of  Europe  were  celebrating  with  relief  and  thankfulness  their  emergence 
from  the  horrors  of  the  six  years’  war,  that  in  Algeria  ‘put  a  match  to  the 
powder,  and  detonated  the  infernal  machine’  of  inter-racial  hatred  and 
envy,  suspicion  and  fear.1 

The  French  repression  of  the  revolt,  marred  though  it  was  by  acts  of 
Schrecklichkeit,  did  at  least  check  what  might  otherwise  have  become  an 
even  more  widespread  and  bloody  insurrection.2  British  readers  will  recall 
the  analogy  of  Brigadier-General  Dyer’s  harsh  and  repressive  measures 
at  Amritsar  in  the  Punjab  in  1919  where  (although  he  was  subsequently 
disciplined  for  exceeding  his  authority)  it  was  ‘asserted  by  many  competent 
judges  that  [he]  prevented  an  extremely  serious  and  dangerous  situation 
from  developing  into  something  far  worse,  and  that  the  casualties  he 
inflicted  were  insignificant  in  comparison  to  those  which  a  spread  of 
disorder  would  have  entailed’.3  Only  the  uncompromising  pacifist  or 

aftermaths  of  a  dead  past,  not  auguries  for  the  future’  (Halpern,  loc.  cit.  p.  196).  The  official 
denial  that  economic  distress  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rising  was  categorically  repeated 
in  1947  by  a  local  French  official  who  was  in  other  respects  ‘a  very  nice,  liberal  man’. 

1  See  statements  by  Tixier,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ( Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  19  July  1945, 
p.  1407)  and  General  Paul  Tubert  (ibid.  1 1  July  1945,  p.  1361);  Pierre  Dubard  in  Figaro,  7  July 
1 945  i  Halpern,  loc.  cit.  There  were  French  rumours  that  shortly  before  the  rising  R.A.F.  air¬ 
craft  had  brought  Arab  League  agents  to  Algeria,  and  that  afterwards  the  secretary  of  the  Algerian 
People’s  Party,  ash-Shadhill  al-Makki,  escaped  to  Cairo  in  one  of  these  aircraft  (Benazet: 
L’  Afrique  frangaise  en  danger,  p.  55;  cf.  Lavergne:  Une  Revolution  dans  la  politique  coloniale  de  la  France, 
pp.  97—98,  141—  2;  Sarrasin:  Crise  algdrienne,  p.  14). 

2  S.  E.  C.:  ‘Politics  and  Economics  in  Algeria’,  The  World  Today,  February  1948,  iv.  85. 

3  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Gwynn:  Imperial  Policing  (London,  Macmillan,  1934),  p.  35;  cf. 
W.  E.  D.  Allen:  Biled-es-Siba  (London,  Macmillan,  1925),  pp.  36-37:  ‘The  intercourse  of  the 
Frenchman  with  the  indigenes  is  a  relationship  of  elder  and  child,  rather  than  of  master  and  ser¬ 
vant.  Yet  when  the  savage  anger  of  the  primitive  man  is  roused,  the  Frenchman  shoots  quick, 
and  his  native  troops  shoot  with  him,  and  there  is  order  again,  firm,  disciplined  and  friendly, 
when  those  who  forget  the  way  of  mitrailleuses  have  taken  another  lesson.  The  Frenchman  is  in 
North  Africa  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  greatness  of  France,  not  soaped  over  with  high-minded 
tags  of  soft  city-folk  that  think  in  circles — and  the  indigene  knows  it  and  respects  him  for  his 
honesty  and  for  the  interested  good  he  brings,  in  relief  from  Raids’  oppression,  equal-handed 
justice,  better  agriculture,  roads  and  sanitation.’  This  was,  of  course,  written  before  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  nationalist  movements,  and  referred  only  to  Morocco,  not  to  Algeria  with  its  more 
sombre  history  of  expropriation  and  colonization. 
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philosophic  anarchist  (and  how  few  of  them  are  consistent  when  put  to  the 
test)  can  deny  that  the  use  of  force  in  such  situations  may  sometimes  be 
justified.  The  amount  of  force  which  is  justified  in  any  given  situation  is, 
moreover,  a  matter  of  ex  post  facto  speculation,  since  it  is  difficult  then  to 
assess  what  the  consequences  would  have  been  if  less  force  had  been 
applied.  What  the  historian  will  scrutinize  is  rather  the  motive  and  the 
timing  of  such  ‘police  action’.  Its  use  merely  to  bolster  up  a  political  or 
social  order  that  is  already  obsolescent  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  long  run 
effective.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horrors  resulting  from  a  violent  national  or 
social  revolution  are  so  probable,  and  the  lasting  advantages  to  humanity 
so  problematical,  that  posterity  may  justify  a  ruling  authority  in  suppressing 
a  revolt,  even  though  its  own  excessively  conservative  policy  may  have  been 
a  contributory  cause;  but,  once  the  seeds  of  national  self-assertiveness 
have  taken  firm  root  in  a  people,  they  can  probably  be  prevented  from 
growing  only  by  repression  on  such  a  scale  as  to  outrage  the  conscience 
of  twentieth-century  Western  civilization  and  perhaps  also  to  place  an 
excessive  strain  on  the  physical  and  moral  resources  of  the  ruling  authority. 
We  may  conclude  then  that,  while  the  Algerian  rising  of  May  1945  was 
largely  due  to  past  French  sins,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  it 
unleashed  such  appallingly  destructive  and  sub-human  forces  that  the 
French  had  no  choice  but  promptly  to  suppress  it.  Where  there  were 
grounds  for  criticism  was  in  their  use  of  the  Senegalese  and  Foreign  Legion¬ 
aries  with  their  carefully  fostered  reputation  for  licensed  ferocity;  in  that 
inordinate  vindictiveness  which  had  sprung  from  the  series  of  shocks 
which  the  French  national  morale  had  suffered  in  1870-1,  1914-18,  and 
supremely  in  1940;  and  in  the  racial  suspicion  with  its  peaks  of  hatred  that 
is  wont  to  exist  on  both  sides  where  a  colonial  Dominant  Minority  is 
surrounded  by  a  dispossessed  and  exploited  native  ‘proletariat’,  and  against 
which  liberal  elements  struggle  apparently  in  vain.1  We  shall  see  in  a 


1  For  Dr.  Toynbee’s  use  of  the  term  Proletariat  see  Study  of  History,  i.  41,  note  2  and  v.  63. 
There  was  the  usual  attempt  to  parry  the  nationalist  challenge  with  the  argument  that  ‘political 
liberty  is  good  only  for  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  reasonably.  .  .  .  Democracy  can  operate 
harmoniously  only  in  a  nation  whose  people  have  the  sense  of  their  dignity  and  their  respon¬ 
sibility;  it  would  be  difficult  to  agree  that  the  7J  million  Muslims  who  inhabit  Algeria  have 
reached  a  serious  level  of  civic  and  political  education,  and  the  few  leaders  who  demand  from  us 
the  application  of  our  democratic  principles  to  the  Algerian  masses  seem  to  be  considering 
primarily  their  own  personal  prestige’  (Sarrasin:  Crise  algtrienne,  p.  21).  A  speaker  in  the  French 
Assembly  in  July  1945  said:  ‘It  is  certain  that  our  Muslim  brethren  are  capable,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  training  and  experience,  of  becoming,  for  example,  skilled  workers ;  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  to  deny  them  access  to  this  status.  But  we  must  recognize  that,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
climate  and  their  fatalism,  they  have  less  productive  initiative  ( le  gout  de  produire )  than  we.  .  .  . 
By  reason  of  a  certain  orientation  due  to  the  Islamic  culture  they  have  less  aptitude  than  we  for 
a  civilization  characterized  by  an  astonishing  material  progress  and  development.  That  is  a  fact 
that  no  one  can  dispute  (applause).  ...  I  affirm  categorically  that  as  a  general  rule  our  Muslim 
brethren  have  not  the  same  idea  and  the  same  desire  for  freedom  as  we  have’  (applause)  ( Journal 
Officiel,  Ddbats,  19  July  1945,  p.  1417). 
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later  volume  how  French  post-war  governments  endeavoured  to  treat  the 
malignant  disease  whose  presence  in  the  body  politic  of  Algeria  could  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  evaded. 

(/)  Free  France  and  Morocco 

It  remains  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in  Morocco  down  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Before  the  war  political  agitation  had  taken  far  less  hold  there 
than  in  either  Algeria  or  Tunisia,  for  the  Arabic  language,  the  Shari'a  law, 
and  the  effective  authority  of  the  Sultan’s  government  ( al-Makhzan )  had 
never  in  the  past  extended  far  beyond  the  north-western  lowlands  with 
their  cities  of  Fas  (Fez),  Miknas  (Meknes),  and  Ribat  (Rabat).  In  the 
highlands  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  survived  the  virtually 
independent  chiefs  of  tribes  speaking  Berber  dialects  which  had  never 
been  reduced  to  writing,  still  less  become  the  vehicle  of  a  sacred  Book  and 
a  great  literature.1  These  chieftains  I'ecognized  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan  only  nominally,  and  continued  to  rule  their  tribesmen  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  pre-Islamic  ancestral  customs.  It  had  been  no  part  of  the 
mission  f  rang aise  to  undertake  the  Arabizing  of  these  Berbers.  Instead  they 
had  seen  an  opportunity,  once  the  military  conquest  of  the  Atlas  was 
complete,  of  implanting  the  French  language  and  a  sufficiency  of  French 
culture  upon  this  ‘untapped  reservoir  of  prolific  white  barbarians’  who 
had  proved  themselves  such  good  fighters ;  such  a  policy  had  already  had 
some  success  with  the  Beiber-speaking  Kabyle  peasantry  of  parts  of 
Algeria.2  In  Morocco  the  promulgation  of  the  zahir  berbere  of  1930, 

1  Some  40-45  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  estimated  to  be  still  Berber-speaking  (cf. 
Despois:  L’Afrique  du  nord,  p.  138).  ‘The  great  masses  of  Moroccan  tribesmen  .  .  .  remained 
bound  by  their  centuries-old  traditions  and  were  in  no  way  stirred  by  the  currents  of  modern 
life.  The  conflict  of  the  great  world  forces  was  an  event  far  beyond  their  judgment  and  under¬ 
standing.  After  the  Allied  landing,  they  learned  with  interest  that  war  was  once  more  going  on 
in  the  world  and  90,000  mountaineers  joined  the  regular  and  supplementary  troops  ...  to  seek 
glory  and  adventure  in  Tunisia,  Italy  and  France.  The  victories  they  won  filled  these  soldiers 
with  pride;  like  the  great  children  they  were,  they  marveled  at  the  petty  advantages  brought 
them  by  the  war.  No  national  spirit  filled  the  hearts  of  these  fighters’  (Robert  Montagne: 
‘Morocco  between  East  and  West’,  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1948,  xxvi.  364;  see  also  pp.  360-1). 

British  readers  will  recall  the  military  use  which  their  Government  made  of  the  Assyrian 
mountaineer  minority  to  support  their  imperial  position  in  'Iraq  ( Survey  for  1934,  pp.  136,  note  2, 
and  138,  note  2),  with  disastrous  results  for  the  Assyrians,  and  the  fact  that  the  politics-proof 
Bedouin  of  the  Arab  Legion  could  be  effectively  used  against  the  'Iraqi  army  mobilized  against 
Britain  by  Rashid  'Ali  and  the  ‘Golden  Square’  (see  above,  p.  73).  The  French  attitude  to 
Berber  separatism  and  pan-Arab  nationalism  respectively  may  be  compared  with  the  attitude  of 
the  British  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  towards  the  ‘Independence  Front’,  led  by  the  posthu¬ 
mous  son  of  the  Mahdi  of  the  1881  revolt  against  Egypt,  and  the  pro-Egyptian  Unionists  (see 
above,  pp.  260-1). 

2  Eugene  Guernier  {La  Berbe'rie,  VIslam  et  la  France  (Paris,  Editions  de  l’Union  Fran^aise, 
1950))  has  (according  to  his  reviewer  Rene  Albrecht-Carrie  in  Middle  East  Journal,  Winter  1952, 
vi.  106)  repeated  the  argument  that  France  made  a  fundamental  error  in  considering  North 
Africa  as  Arab  instead  of  adopting  a  policy  of  ‘restoring  the  Berber  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  distinct  individuality’;  but  contrast  Leon  Rocher:  ‘Perspectives  devolution  politique  en 
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legalizing  the  Berbers’  customary  code  of  civil  law  as  against  the  Shari'a 
and  placing  them  under  the  French  penal  code  for  criminal  offences,  had 
‘immediately  precipitated  a  militant  anti-French  nationalism  among  the 
still  rare  and  callow  intelligentsia  in  the  Arabic-speaking  city  of  Fez  ...  a 
few  hundred  college  and  secondary-school  students’.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
French  had  before  the  war  repressed  this  incipient  movement  with  their 
customary  rigour,1  and  at  the  same  time  the  Resident-General,  Nogues, 
appointed  by  the  Front  Populaire  Government  in  1936,  had  ‘made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Moroccan  aristocracy  by  his  politique  des 
notables,  which  consisted  in  buttressing  up  and  reinforcing  the  authority 
of  the  more  powerful  pashas  and  caids,  which  had  been  diminished  by 
Lyautey’s  successors’.2  Unfortunately,  a  French  authority  adds, 

the  looming  world  conflict  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  two  great  reforms 
which  were  the  precondition  of  Morocco’s  development  as  a  nation:  the  cultural 
and  political  education  of  the  masses  and  the  organization  of  a  modern  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  good  understanding  at  all  costs  [after 
the  defeat  of  France  in  1940],  General  Nogues  relaxed  the  close  supervision 
which  France  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  Palace.  .  .  .  The  Sultan’s  Govern¬ 
ment  immediately  returned  to  its  old  customs,  which  30  years  of  orderly 
administration  had  sought  to  eradicate.  Under  the  regime  which  ensued, 
respect  for  authority  again  had  to  be  expressed  by  rich  gifts.  Power  over  the 
tribes  was  used  to  levy  irregular  and  exorbitant  tribute.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ruling  family  favored  its  friends  and  evened  old  scores  with  its  enemies.3 

The  same  authority  remarks  elsewhere  that  the  qa’ ids  derived  ‘immense 
profits’  from  black-market  dealings  in  rationed  goods,  the  control  and 
distribution  of  which  was  often  entrusted  to  them.4 

Sultan  Muhammad  ibn  Yusuf  V  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1927  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  having  been  chosen  by  the  French  in  preference  to  his 
two  elder  brothers  on  account  of  his  supposedly  docile  character.5  He 
was  thus  in  his  early  thirties  when,  on  22  January  1943,  in  the  course  of 

Afrique  du  nord’,  L’Afrique  et  VAsie,  trimestre,  1950,  p.  21,  who  speaks  of  the  ‘imprudent 
political  hopes’  which  some  Frenchmen  had  placed  in  Berber  particularism  ‘in  order  to  practise 
a  sort  of  “divide  ut  imperes”  ’.  Robert  Montagne  admitted  that  in  Kabylia,  ‘an  old  Berber  province 
where  the  French  language  had  been  imposed’,  young  men  attracted  to  Muslim  orthodoxy  were 
trying  to  learn  Arabic  in  secret,  presumably  for  fear  of  French  administrative  action  (‘L’Union 
arabe’,  Politique  Fir  anger e,  May  1946,  p.  213). 

1  Survey  for  1925,  i.  126-7;  Survey  for  1937,  i.  524-7,  534-40. 

2  S.  E.  C.:  ‘France  and  Morocco’,  The  World  Today,  March  1948,  iv.  128;  see  also  Charles- 
Roux:  Cinq  Mois  tragiques,  pp.  226,  229,  244. 

3  Robert  Montagne:  ‘Morocco  between  East  and  West’,  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1948,  xxvi. 
363-4.  On  the  extortions  of  the  European  and  native  black  market  Nogues  was  alleged  to  have 
commented:  ‘Let  them  burst  themselves  ( crever )  with  money,  they  will  leave  us  in  peace’  (Benazet: 
L’  Afrique  frangaise  ev  danger,  p.  1 95) . 

4  Robert  Montagne:  ‘The  Power  of  the  Chieftains  in  Morocco’,  Journal  of  African  Administra¬ 

tion,  July  1949,  i.  1 18;  see  also  his  article  ‘Oft  en  est  revolution  sociale  du  Maroc?’,  L' Afrique 
et  I’Asie,  ier  trimestre  1950,  pp.  57-58.  5  S.  E.  C.,  op.  cit.  p.  126. 
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the  Casablanca  Conference,  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  Roosevelt,  who 
had  come  to  North  Africa  filled,  in  his  big-hearted  fashion,  with  optimistic 
notions  of  building  the  old  waste  places  through  development  schemes.1 
He  had  quickly  decided  that  Nogues  did  not  share  his  enthusiasms,2  and 
consequently  (according  to  his  son  Elliott,  who  was  accompanying  his 
father  and  more  than  shared  his  distaste  for  foreign  imperialisms)  gave 
the  young  Sultan  grounds  for  hoping  that  after  the  war  Morocco  might 
attain  her  sovereignty  with  United  States  help,  and  that  American  firms 
might  be  ready  to  develop  the  country’s  natural  resources3  and  train  its 
potential  technicians  on  terms  more  generous  and  altruistic  than  the 
reputedly  selfish  syndicates  of  French  and  British  financiers.4  In  June  the 
Sultan  paid  a  two-day  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  Lieutenant-General 
Mark  Clark,  commanding  the  United  States  Fifth  Army,  where  he  watched 
a  demonstration  of  American  and  French  troops  and  received  the  gift 
of  a  seven-passenger  American  car  from  General  Eisenhower.5  During 
these  months  representatives  of  the  Sultan’s  Government,  it  is  stated, 
requested  of  the  United  States  and  British  authorities  the  ending  of  the 
French  protectorate  as  being  incompatible  with  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but 
received  no  encouragement  that  their  hopes  would  be  entertained  during 
the  war;  for  it  would  appear  that  the  French  were  exerting  themselves  to 
diminish  the  contacts  between  over-enthusiastic  Americans  and  educated 
Moroccans  and  to  persuade  the  Americans  that  the  latter  were  com¬ 
promised  with  the  Axis.6 


1  ‘He  talked  about  the  French  empire  as  if  it  were  his  personal  possession’  (John  Gunther  : 
Roosevelt  in  Retrospect  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1950),  p.  59);  cf.  his  ready  enthusiasms  for 
helping  Persia  ( The  Roosevelt  Letters,  iii.  497-8,  51 1). 

2  Giraud  and  Darlan  had  agreed  on  15  November  1942,  and  obtained  American  approval, 
that  Nogues  should  be  retained  as  Resident-General  in  Morocco,  ‘where  he  reputedly  can  control 
the  skittish  and  troublesome  Arabs’  (Butcher:  My  Three  Tears  with  Eisenhower,  p.  191;  Elliott 
Roosevelt:  As  He  Saw  It,  pp.  85-89).  Free  French  pressure  later  brought  about  his  replacement. 

3  The  President  is  said  to  have  raised  specifically  the  question  of  possible  oil  deposits.  For  his 
Government’s  serious  concern  at  this  time  at  the  depletion  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  see  above,  pp.  357-8. 

4  See  Elliott  Roosevelt,  op.  cit.  pp.  1 10-12.  When  in  June  1947  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Arab  League  revived  the  claim  that  the  President  had  given  the  Sultan  a  pledge  that  the  United 
States  would  ask  France  for  the  independence  of  Morocco,  ‘State  Department  officials  surmised 
that  the  Sultan  .  .  .  had  probably  drawn  incorrect  inferences  from  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  undoubted 
interest  in  the  future  self-determination  and  freedom  of  colonial  peoples’  (Frank  Kelley  in  New 
York  Herald  Tribine,  20  June  1947) ;  but  cf.  The  Roosevelt  Letters,  iii.  494-6. 

5  New  York  Times,  27  June  1943;  cf.  Delos  W.  Lovelace  in  New  York  Sun,  24  March  1945: 
‘When  the  war  started,  a  fleet  of  French  motor-cars  was  always  waiting  his  call.  The  sands  of 
the  desert  have  worn  these  out,  or  nearly,  however,  so  the  Sultan  and  his  two  sons  have  had  to 
take  their  mechanical  fun  where  they  could  find  it.  In  this  General  George  Patton  was  a  big  help 
for  a  time.  While  he  was  in  North  Africa  he  was  quick  to  roll  out  a  tank  for  Sidi  Mohammed  and  his 
pair  of  busters,  and  young  Hasan  and  young  Abdullah  would  lose  their  small  Moroccan  heads  in 
helmets  and  clamber  through  the  innards  of  a  General  Sherman  for  hours,  while  Sidi  Mohammed 
beamed  and  said  tck-tck-tck-tck-tck  over  the  gears  and  cogs  and  huge  caterpillar  treads.’ 

6  See  Benazet:  L’Afrique  frangaise  en  danger,  pp.  196-7;  Walter  B.  Cline,  ‘Nationalism  in 
Morocco’,  Middle  East  Journal,  January  1947,  i.  25. 
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In  these  circumstances  the  small  circle  of  nationalists,  whose  hopes  had 
been  immoderately  raised  by  the  coming  of  the  Americans,  were  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  their  unreadiness  to  compel  the  French  to  relax  their  hold.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  concessions  extorted  from  France  in  the  Levant  at  the 
end  of  19431  encouraged  them  to  see  what  could  be  obtained  by  direct 
action — of  a  verbal  character,  of  course,  since  they  had  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  rigour  of  French  repressive  measures.2  A  difference  of  personalities, 
which  in  1937  had  split  them  into  two  parties,3  was  bridged  and  a  united 
Istiqlal  (independence)  Party  formed  under  the  direction  of  Ahmad 
Balafraj,  a  young  Ribat  schoolmaster  who  (like  al-Masali  Hajji)  had 
received  inspiration  from  that  past  master  of  pan-Arabism,  the  Amir 
Shakib  Arslan.4  Balafraj  had  quitted  Morocco  to  escape  the  French 
repressions  of  1937  and  had  spent  part  of  his  exile  in  Germany,  but  had 
been  allowed  by  Nogues  to  return  during  1943  on  the  ground  that  he  now 
seemed  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  French  authorities.5  On  1 1  January 
1944  the  Resident-General,  Puaux  (who  had  replaced  Nogues  in  June 
1943),  the  Sultan,  and  the  American  and  British  consular  and  military 
authorities  were  presented  with  a  Manifesto,  signed  by  fifty-seven  leading 
nationalists,  to  the  following  effect: 

1.  The  Protectorate  was  a  regime  imposed  on  the  Moroccan  nation  by 
force  in  exceptional  circumstances.  This  was  shown  by  the  armed  resist¬ 
ance  which  the  country  had  offered  to  the  French  military  occupation 
from  1907  to  1934. 

2.  In  its  application  the  Protectorate  Treaty  of  1912  was  being  violated 
in  letter  and  spirit  by  the  very  nation  that  had  undertaken  to  respect  it. 
Moroccan  sovereignty  had  thenceforth  ceased  to  exist  in  fact. 

3.  It  was  being  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  the  interests  of  the 
European  colony  and  to  delay  or  obstruct  the  evolution  of  the  Moroccan 
people. 

4.  The  affirmation  of  the  rights  of  peoples  to  self-determination,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  various  declarations  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  notably  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and,  secondly,  the  presence  of  Moroccan  troops  on  all  the 
western  fronts,  gave  Morocco  the  right  to  secure  for  herself  a  better  future. 

1  See  above,  pp.  285-6.  2  Cline,  loc.  cit.,  p.  19. 

3  Rossi:  ‘II  movimento  nazionalista  nel  Marocco  francese’,  Oriente  Moderno,  August  1939, 
pp.  429-30. 

4  Cf.  E.  Levi-Proven<;al :  ‘L’Emir  Shakib  Arslan’,  Cahiers  de  V Orient  Contemporain  [previously 
entitled  Cahiers  de  V Institut  d’Ttudes  de  VOrient,  &c.],  nos.  ix-x  (ier-2eme  trimestres,  1947), 
pp.  1 1— 1 2 ;  Epton:  Journey  under  the  Crescent  Moon,  pp.  37-39. 

5  S.  E.  C.:  ‘France  and  Morocco’,  The  World  Today,  March  1948,  iv.  128;  cf.  Das  Reich, 
5  March  1944.  The  French  subsequently  accused  Balafraj  of  having  made  nationalist  broad¬ 
casts  from  Berlin  and  Tangiers  (F.  Taillard:  Le  Nationalisme  marocain  (Paris,  Editions  du  Cerf, 
■947))  P-  >8).  Rom  Landau,  who  met  him  in  1949,  formed  an  impression  of ‘integrity,  and 
preoccupation  with  the  raising  of  moral  and  ethical  standards.  .  .  .  While  an  ardent  patriot, 
[he]  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  type  of  violent  revolutionary  which  French  legends  paint  him’ 
( Invitation  to  Morocco  (London,  Faber,  1950),  p.  19,  note  1). 
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For  all  these  reasons  the  Istiqlal  Party  was  expressing  the  national  will 
in  demanding: 

(a)  the  independence,  unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of  Morocco,  under 
the  leadership  of  his  Majesty  Muhammad  ibn  Yusuf; 

(b)  the  establishment  of  a  ‘democratic  regime  similar  to  the  form  of 
government  adopted  in  the  Moslem  countries  of  the  Orient,  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  all  elements  and  all  classes  of  Moroccan  society,  and  defining 
the  obligations  of  each’.1 

On  the  13th  the  Sultan  and  his  Cabinet  set  up  a  commission  to  negotiate 
with  the  Istiqlal  leaders,  who  explained  in  a  letter  signed  by  Balafraj  on 
the  1 8th  that,  while  they  considered  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  restoration 
of  full  Moroccan  sovereignty  which  was  already  enjoyed  by  ‘countries  whose 
economic  development  and  degree  of  evolution  are  lower  than  ours’, 

the  Moors  are  inclined  towards  collaboration  with  French  technicians  and 
distinguished  persons,  for  the  organisation  of  administration,  economy,  and  the 
country’s  defence.  The  Moors  also  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  French  and 
foreigners  have  legitimate  interests  in  the  country  and  that  these  interests  must 
be  safeguarded.  .  .  .  We  do  not  ask  for  the  immediate  institution  of  a  Moroccan 
regime,  similar  to  that  of  the  great  countries  of  the  West.  All  we  ask  for  is  .  .  . 
a  regime  capable  of  progressive  development  and  of  covering  all  branches  of 
State  activity.2 

A  French  authority  later  represented  the  Manifesto  with  perhaps  an 
excessive  amount  of  melodrama  as  the  outcome  of 

a  bold,  though  carefully  concealed  .  .  .  plot .  .  .  hatched  in  Fez  .  .  .  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  month  (which  was  punctuated  by  secret  audiences  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace) ....  On  January  1 1  .  .  .  the  walls  of  the  northern  cities  were  covered 
with  slogans  and  a  feverish  atmosphere  prevailed  in  the  streets.  The  townspeople, 
secretly  mobilized  by  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  from  day  to  day  expected  a 
complete  and  miraculous  success.  .  .  .  The  firmness  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Algiers,  which  tersely  reminded  Morocco  of  the  existence  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  sufficed  to  restore  calm.  At  that  point,  a  kind  of  panic  succeeded  the 
mood  of  exaggerated  hope,  especially  when  the  Sultan  himself,  faced  with  his 
treaty  obligations,  formally  disavowed  those  who  claimed  to  have  his  support. 
The  sobered  townspeople  quietly  returned  to  their  daily  occupations,  while 
rural  Morocco,  that  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  country,  which  was  only  vaguely 
aware  of  these  events,  learned  simultaneously  of  the  crisis  and  of  its  end.3 

The  French  censorship  prevented  any  reference  to  the  Manifesto  by  press 
or  radio,  while  the  military  security  authorities  were  tracking  down  those 

1  For  text  and  list  of  signatories,  see  Morocco,  Istiqlal  Party:  Documents,  1944-1946  (Paris, 
Office  of  Documentation  and  Information,  September  1946),  pp.  1-5. 

2  For  text  see  ibid.,  pp.  6-7.  Gf.  Maroc,  Parti  de  l’lstiqlal:  Le  Alouvement  national  marocain 
(Paris,  Office  of  Documentation  and  Information,  November  1946),  pp.  15-22. 

3  Robert  Montagne:  ‘Morocco  between  East  and  West’,  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1948,  xxvi. 
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who  had  organized  it.1  On  28  January  the  Commissioner  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  had  an  interview 
with  the  Sultan;  the  Wazir  of  Justice  in  the  Sultan’s  Cabinet  and  the 
senior  Muslim  official  in  the  Department  of  Education  were  ordered  to 
resign,  because  they  were  held  to  have  encouraged  the  young  nationalists ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  security  authorities  arrested,  ‘on  insufficient 
evidence’,2  Balafraj  and  fourteen  other  nationalists,  among  them  three 
signatories  of  the  Manifesto.  This  was  the  signal  for  immediate  anti- 
French  demonstrations.  At  Ribat  regular  troops  with  armoured  vehicles 
were  called  in  to  quell  a  mob  of  more  than  2,000  Moroccans  who  killed 
three  Frenchmen  and  wounded  twelve  others,  chiefly  by  stoning  them, 
and  themselves  suffered  seven  fatal  casualties;  at  Sala  (Sale)  a  policeman 
and  nine  demonstrators  were  killed;  at  Fas  demonstrators  stoned  and 
attacked  Senegalese  troops  who  in  retaliation  killed  at  least  thirty  of  them, 
and  the  water-supply  of  the  native  town  was  cut  off  for  several  days  to 
reduce  it  to  order;  at  Casablanca  a  strong  French  display  of  tanks  and 
artillery  kept  things  comparatively  quiet.  Many  prominent  nationalists 
were  subsequently  arrested  and  interned,  and  thousands  of  lesser  impor¬ 
tance  rigorously  questioned.  The  significance  of  these  demonstrations  was 
that  whereas  ‘previously  the  nationalists  had  been  a  small  group  of 
eccentrics  more  or  less  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  population’,  now  the 
young  ‘intellectuals’,  the  conservative  ' ulama ,  and  the  guilds  of  artisans, 
embittered  by  the  hardships  occasioned  by  the  war-time  black  market 
and  inflation,  had  joined  forces  in  protest  against  the  foreign  rulers  whom 
they  held  responsible  for  their  grievances;  and  even  the  students  of  the 
Berber  College  which  the  French  had  founded  at  Azru  (fifty  miles  south 
of  Fas)  had  come  out  on  strike  in  solidarity  with  their  Arabic-speaking 
comrades.3 

In  his  exchange  of  notes  with  the  Sultan  on  28  January,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Committee  of  National 


1  Cline:  ‘Nationalism  in  Morocco’,  Middle  East  Journal,  January  1947,  i.  25-26. 

2  Cf.  Montagne,  loc.  cit.  The  ostensible  reason  for  their  arrest  was  their  alleged  collusion  with 
the  Germans.  They  were  stated  to  have  been  in  contact  with  ‘Abd  ul-Khaliq  at-Turrais  in 
Spanish  Morocco,  and  through  him  with  the  German  Intelligence  (Taillard:  Nationalisme 
marocain,  pp.  23-27;  New  York  Times,  6  February  1944,  despatch  from  Algiers).  They  were  tried 
on  2  February  by  a  military  court  which  promptly  dealt  out  seven  death-sentences,  one  of  penal 
servitude  for  life,  four  of  twenty  years,  and  one  of  ten  years  ( France ,  3  February  1944) ;  the  sen¬ 
tences  were  afterwards  greatly  reduced.  Benazet  (T Afrique  frangaise  en  danger,  p.  197)  adds  that 
'Abd  ul-Khaliq  at-Turrais,  from  the  safety  of  Tatwan,  had  taken  advantage  of  Eisenhower’s 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from  Morocco  to  proclaim  a  jihad. 

3  Taillard:  Nationalisme  marocain,  pp.  27-32,  52;  Cline:  ‘Nationalism  in  Morocco’,  pp.  26-27; 
Maroc,  Parti  de  l’lstiqlal,  op.  cit.  pp.  22-24;  France,  3  and  4  February  1944.  Taillard  adds  that, 
as  in  other  countries,  some  of  those  who  most  vehemently  denounced  the  foreign  authorities  were 
themselves  among  the  worst  black-marketeers.  For  the  pre-war  spread  of  Moroccan  nationalism 
to  the  Berbers  cf.  ‘Les  Progres  du  nationalisme  marocain  en  milieu  berbere’,  Revue  Politique  et 
Parlementaire,  no.  524  (10  July  1938),  pp.  92-100. 
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Liberation  had  stated:  ‘France  is  aware  that  her  efforts  for  progress, 
slowed  down  on  account  of  the  war,  must  now  in  agreement  with  your 
Majesty  ...  be  resumed  and  pursued  with  new  vigour  by  the  prompt 
application  of  reforms,  both  in  the  administrative  and  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields.’  After  receiving  the  advice  of  four  commissions,  the 
Resident-General  obtained  in  October  the  Sultan’s  formal  consent  to  the 
following  projected  reforms: 

1.  Judicial:  The  creation  of  a  category  of  Muslim  magistrates  who 
would  gradually  take  over  some  of  the  judicial  powers  at  present  exercised 
by  the  pashas  and  qa’ids  as  the  executive  of  the  Sultan’s  government.  This 
would  apply  only  to  civil  and  commercial  cases,  and  would  not  affect  the 
penal  powers  of  the  French  commandement. 

2.  Administrative:  Muslim  civil  servants  in  the  Sultan’s  administra¬ 
tion  would  henceforth  belong  to  the  same  cadre  as  the  French  civil  ser¬ 
vants  in  that  administration,1  and  receive  the  same  salary  for  the  same 
grade. 

3.  Educational:  It  was  proposed  to  admit  10,000  additional  children 
into  the  school  system  in  the  next  ten  years.2  There  would  be  a  choice 
between  a  fully  French  education,  looking  towards  the  lycee  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  ‘a  more  traditional  Franco- Arabic  curriculum’. 

4.  Agrarian:  For  the  protection  of  the  peasant  proprietor  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  the  inalienability  of  a  minimum  family  holding, 
comparable  with  the  Egyptian  Five  Faddan  Law  introduced  by  Kitchener 
in  1912  ;3  but  the  main  emphasis  was  to  be  on  the  development  of  mecha¬ 
nized  collective  agriculture,  utilizing  a  combination  of  French  technical 
knowledge  and  Moroccan  labour.4 

A  decree  of  5  June  1945  legalized  the  setting  up  of  a  number  of  model 
collective  farms  ( secteurs  de  modernisation  du  paysannat )  comparable  with  the 
Soviet  kolkhoz,  of  which  five,  each  of  500  hectares  (1-93  square  miles), 

1  While  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  84-6  per  cent,  of  the  classified  posts  in  the  civil  service 
were  now  held  by  Sudanese,  in  Morocco  only  29-0  per  cent,  of  the  posts  for  which  budget 
provision  was  made  were  held  by  Moroccans  (Sudan  Government :  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Sudan  in  igp6  (Khartoum,  1948),  para.  16;  Government  of  Morocco:  Official  Bulletin, 
29  December  1944,  quoted  by  Morocco,  Istiqlal  Party:  The  ‘Achievements’  of  France  in  Morocco 
(Paris,  Office  of  Documentation  and  Information,  1949),  appendix  I). 

2  Of  about  1  million  children  of  school-age,  35,000  were  attending  the  Franco-Muslim  schools, 
and  perhaps  200,000  the  Qur’an  schools  whose  educational  value  was,  however,  slight  in  Euro¬ 
pean  eyes  (statement  by  Pierre  Parent:  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  2  August  1945,  p.  1707). 

The  educational  situation  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  which  with  its 
estimated  population  of  7^  millions  was  very  comparable  with  Morocco,  was  as  follows: 

Government  schools  of  elementary  or  higher  grade  ....  2g,o8g  pupils 

Sub-grade  schools  and  subsidized  khalwas  (Qur’an  schools)  .  .  .  25,615  ,, 

Non-government  schools  in  Northern  Sudan  .....  12,287  ,, 

Mission  schools  in  Southern  Sudan  .......  229  schools 

(Sudan  Government,  op.  cit.  paras.  403  and  424). 

3  Cf.  Lord  Lloyd:  Egypt  since  Cromer  (London,  Macmillan,  1933-4),  i-  148-50. 

4  Taillard:  Nationalisme  marocain,  pp.  23-27,  74-81. 
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were  planned  for  the  year  1945  and  ten  more  for  1946.  The  fact  that 
there  were  in  Morocco  some  20,000  square  miles  (5  million  hectares)  of 
collective  tribal  land,  ‘only  about  a  tenth  of  which  are  cultivated,  and  of 
which  at  least  another  tenth  could  easily  be  ploughed  up  without  damage 
to  the  pastoral  interests  of  the  tribes  concerned’,1  provided  a  practical 
basis  for  these  agrarian  plans;  but  the  lyrical  tone  in  which  they  were 
proclaimed  in  the  responsible  French  press2  was  a  precursor  of  the  opti¬ 
mistic  hopes  that  were  shortly  afterward  entertained  for  the  ill-fated  British 
East  African  groundnuts  scheme.3 

This  plan  of  economic,  social,  and  administrative  reform  was,  of  course, 
conceived  not  as  a  preliminary  for  political  devolution  but  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  French  hegemony  by  making  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
mass  of  the  population  and  so  preventing  the  spread  of  the  nationalist 
thesis.  In  a  press  interview  on  22  December  1944  the  Resident-General 
said: 

We  must  view  this  nationalist  movement  with  open  eyes,  but  also  with  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  criticism  which  we  may  fairly  level  at  the  Moroccan  nationalists 
is  that  they  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  especially  that  they  are  very  far  in 
advance  of  their  own  countrymen.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  Moroccan 
who  has  studied  in  our  colleges4  and  a  Berber  of  the  Atlas.  We  must,  therefore, 
ask  the  young  nationalists  to  have  confidence  in  France,  and  we  must  ourselves 
try  to  restrain  them  from  excesses. 

The  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  gave  the 
Moroccan  nationalists  the  impression  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  actively 
exert  themselves  to  bring  about  the  full  independence  of  Morocco.  In  fact, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  shown  that  their  sole  interest  in  the  Pro- 

1  S.  E.  C.:  ‘France  and  Morocco’,  The  World  Today,  March  1948,  iv.  130. 

2  ‘The  idea  is  ...  to  promote,  not  a  slow  evolution,  but  a  sudden,  healthy,  model  revolution 
which  will  technically  transform  the  quality  of  production  and  socially  transform  the  workers 
associated  with  these  undertakings.  .  .  .  Progress  will  create  the  “psychological  shock”  that  none 
of  the  scattered  innovations  hitherto  introduced  into  the  Moroccan  countryside  has  yet  been 
able  to  produce.  .  .  .  Really  modern  rural  communities  will  grow  round  the  collective  farm, 
the  school,  and  the  hospital.  They  will  gradually  spread,  and  in  one  or  two  decades  when  the 
experiment  has  succeeded  .  .  .  the  face  of  the  land  will  have  changed.  ...  If  the  labour  and  the 
necessary  materials  can  be  obtained  in  good  time,  150,000-200,000  hectares  [580-770  square 
miles]  .  .  .  will  have  been  cleared  and  put  under  cultivation  in  five  years  by  means  of  some 
100  secteurs'  (Robert  Jacques  in  Monde,  10  April  and  5  September  1945). 

3  ‘The  day  is,  I  am  sure,  not  far  distant  when  the  peoples  of  Africa  will  with  justice  be  able  to 
proclaim  this  great  act  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  “The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose”  ’  (Frank  Samuel,  managing  director  of  the  United  Africa  Company,  addressing  the 
Royal  Empire  Society,  26  March  1947,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Food,  John 
Strachey:  African  Affairs,  July  1947,  xlvi.  143). 

4  At  the  end  of  1943,  146  Moroccan  Muslims  had  obtained  the  French  school  certificate  (i.e. 
were  bacheliers  cornplets),  and  the  number  of  graduates  (licences  complets)  was  thought  to  be  under 
twenty.  In  November  1944,  212  Muslim  boys  and  girls  were  studying  in  French  lycfas  and  there 
were  twenty-five  more  in  technical  schools  (Gabriel  Germain:  ‘L’Enseignement  musulman  au 
Maroc’,  Revue  fLconomique  et  Sociale,  no.  18  (1945),  pp.  59-60). 
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tectorate  is  that  order  should  reign  here.  The  Moroccan  authorities  (les  hautes 
spheres  marocaines)  have  therefore  become  convinced  that  the  word  ‘indepen¬ 
dence’  must  disappear  from  people’s  hearts  and  mouths.1 

The  response  of  the  young  nationalists  was  a  memorandum  of  character¬ 
istically  unconstructive  criticism  of  the  proposed  reforms;2  and  they  kept 
up  an  underground  propaganda  campaign  which  constrained  the  French 
‘to  modify  somewhat  our  attitude,  which  had  certainly  been  too  bene¬ 
volent’.  To  be  sure,  387  of  those  who  had  received  sentences  after  the 
disorders  of  January  1944  had  been  released  i  n  July;  but  Muslim  political 
meetings  were  again  placed  under  a  ban;  the  only  Arabic  newspapers 
allowed  to  appear  were  those  directly  dependent  upon,  or  encouraged 
by,  the  Direction  des  Affaires  Politiques ;  and  Muslims  had  since  1938  been 
prohibited  from  forming  trade  unions,  no  doubt  because  they  were  likely 
to  become  centres  of  political  activity.3  Nevertheless,  the  formation  in  the 
Middle  East  of  the  Arab  League  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1944-5  gave 
encouragement  to  the  Moroccan  nationalists,  who  were  represented  in 
Cairo  by  a  small  group  of  exiles,  formed  into  a  ‘defence  committee’ ;  they 
listened  with  interest  to  the  Arabic  transmissions  of  the  B.B.C.  and  of 
Tatwan,  with  their  news  of  Arab  countries  that  had  already  attained,  or 
were  advancing  towards,  sovereign  status;4  and  the  visit  of  the  young 
Sultan  to  Marrakush  in  southern  Morocco  in  February  and  March  1945 
was  made  the  occasion  of  nationalist  demonstrations  in  his  favour,  to  which 

1  Combat,  23  December  1944. 

2  For  text  see  Morocco,  Istiqlal  Party:  Documents,  1944-1946,  pp.  10-18.  ‘It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  nationalists,  most  of  whom  live  in  cities,  identify  the  Protectorate  exclusively  with  the 
old-fashioned  imperialist  of  town  offices’  and  not  with  the  many  ‘imaginative  and  practical’ 
ojfficiers  des  affaires  indigenes  ‘of  whose  very  existence  they  seem  to  be  unaware’  (Rom  Landau: 
Invitation  to  Morocco,  p.  194). 

3  The  General  Officer  Commanding  issued  the  following  order  of  14  March  1945:  ‘No  public 
or  private  meeting  can  be  held  without  prior  authorisation  from  the  military  authorities  after 
having  been  approved  by  the  local  Supervisory  Service.  The  authorisation  must  be  signed  by 
two  French  citizens  and  issued  48  hours  before  the  meeting.  French  citizens  only  may  speak  at 
public  or  private  meetings  and  the  French  language  alone  is  permitted  to  be  used.  Entrance  to 
the  meeting  hall  may  be  refused  to  Moroccan  citizens’  (Morocco,  Istiqlal  Party:  The  ‘Achieve¬ 
ments’  of  France  in  Morocco,  appendix  II).  A  zahir  of  24  June  1938  had  enacted  penalties  of 
imprisonment  and  fine  for  Moroccans  becoming  affiliated  to  any  trade  union  organization, 
whether  legally  set  up  or  not,  and  for  persons  seeking  to  recruit  Moroccans  to  trade  unions  or 
distributing  membership  cards  of  unions  (ibid,  appendix  III) ;  cf.  statements  by  Pierre  Parent  and 
Paul  Aurange  ( Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  21  March  1945,  pp.  601-2). 

4  Cf.  Jean  Debiesse,  representing  Tunisia  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  ( Journal  Officiel,  Dibats, 
21  March  1945,  p.  606) :  ‘In  the  Arab  cafes  in  the  evening  .  .  .  you  hear  the  Arabic  transmissions 
from  Cairo,  from  London,  often  from  Berlin  even  to-day,  but  never  those  of  Tunis.’  A  Euro¬ 
peanized  Algerian,  who  supported  Farhat  'Abbas  but  showed  ‘profound  dislike  and  contempt’ 
for  al-Masali’s  extreme  nationalism,  declared  that  the  Allied  broadcasts  in  Arabic,  with  their 
emphasis  on  self-determination  and  democratic  freedom,  had  done  more  than  the  collapse  of 
France  to  foster  Algerian  nationalism:  the  urban  middle  class,  who  owned  radios,  spread  this 
propaganda  in  the  cafes  and  markets,  and  so  it  quickly  reached  the  ears  of  the  illiterate  masses, 
no  doubt  in  garbled  form. 
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he  was  reported  to  have  paid  sympathetic  attention.  On  19  March  one 
of  the  nationalist  leaders,  Muhammad  al-Yazidi,1  presented  to  the 
Resident-General  and  to  the  United  States  and  British  Consulates  a 
petition  requesting  ‘the  right  for  Morocco  to  be  directly  represented  at 
the  forthcoming  international  conferences’.2 

Thus,  while  the  racial,  linguistic,  class,  and  sectarian3  differences, 
which  had  always  stood  in  the  way  of  the  political  unity  of  Morocco,  still 
exercised  a  powerful  centrifugal  force,  the  sense  of  national  solidarity 
had  begun  to  grow  and  (notwithstanding  the  frequent  popular  criticism 
of  the  self-interest  of  many  of  those  Moroccans  who  helped  to  govern  the 
country  in  the  Sultan’s  name)4  to  find  a  focus  for  loyalty  in  the  person  of 


1  For  his  pre-war  activities  cf.  Rossi:  ‘II  movimento  nazionalista  nel  Marocco  francese’, 
Oriente  Moderno,  August  1939,  pp.  425,  429,  434. 

2  Taillard:  Nationalisme  marocain,  pp.  115-25,  153. 

3  On  the  prevalence  and  profound  influence  in  Morocco  of  more  or  less  unorthodox  religious 
brotherhoods,  an  expression  of  ‘Berber  reaction  against  Arab  domination’,  cf.  H.  A.  R.  Gibb: 
Mohammedanism,  an  Historical  Survey  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1949),  pp.  157-8,  and 
F.  S.  Vidal:  ‘Religious  Brotherhood  in  Moroccan  Politics’,  Middle  East  Journal,  October  1950,  iv. 
427-47. 

Conservative  Frenchmen  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  superstitious,  popular  perversion  of 
Islam  suited  their  own  interests  better  than  the  orthodox  (‘reformist’)  Islam  of  the  'ulama:  cf. 
the  Survey  for  1937,  i.  505-6,  528-9;  and  a  statement  by  Marc  Rucart,  a  deputy  in  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Assembly  (Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  12  July  1945,  p.  1379):  ‘Our  policy  had  been  blamed 
for  being  less  democratic  than  “maraboutist”.  That  is  a  matter  for  discussion;  but  it  is  clear,  in 
any  case,  that  the  marabouts  saw  religion  spiritually.  At  least  they  saw  in  the  Qur’an  verses  of 
peace  .  .  .  but  ten  years  before  the  war  sandstorms  brought  us  from  the  East  other  verses  and 
other  doctrines.  The  ’ulama  have  made  religious  reform  the  pretext  for  imposing  the  literal 
observation  of  texts;  and  “the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life”.  More  than  ever,  the 
Qur’an  has  been  not  only  the  holy  book,  but  the  code,  the  constitution,  the  regulator  of  morals. 
Caesar  and  God,  temporal  and  spiritual,  religion  and  politics  have,  by  the  action  of  the  'ulama, 
become  one.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  trouble.  ...  As  for  the  claims  of  pan-Arabism,  I  say  that 
this  Arab  Empire,  like  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  of  this  world.  There  is  a  unity  in 
Islam,  yes;  it  is  a  very  lofty  one;  it  is  the  unity  of  prayer.  Ten  years  before  the  war  they  began  to 
teach  something  else.  In  order  to  obstruct  the  work  accomplished  by  France  the  'ulama  caused 
religion  to  degenerate  into  fanaticism,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  into  a  worldly  imperialism.’ 
Lavergne  (Une  Revolution  dans  la  politique  coloniale  de  la  France,  p.  13 1)  blamed  the  Vichyist  govern¬ 
ment  of  Algeria  for  having  ‘ceased  to  support  the  heads  of  the  great  religious  orders,  such  as  the 
Tijaniya  who  had  remained  faithful  to  us  even  after  the  Kabyle  revolt  of  1871’;  at  that  time  ‘the 
head  of  the  Tijaniya  of  ‘Ain  Mad!  had  married  a  young  Frenchwoman  .  .  .  who  exercised 
the  most  profound  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  Order’  (G.  H.  Bousquet:  L’ Islam  maghrebin, 
2nd  (revised)  edition  (Algiers,  La  Maison  des  Lunes,  1944),  p.  137). 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  statements  that  we  should  read  Sarrasin’s  assertion  (Crise  algirienne, 
p.  1 19)  that  ‘the  French  Government  are  not  qualified  to  interfere  in  Muslim  religious  quarrels; 
but  they  are  qualified  to  maintain  order.  The  'ulama  have  often  given  them  occasion  to  intervene, 
for  they  are  often  at  odds  with  those  Muslims  who  resist  their  propaganda. ...  In  the  innumerable 
disorders  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  reformist  propaganda  the  provocation  has  most  frequently 
come  from  the  'ulama.  In  all  these  disorders,  which  they  are  obliged  to  check,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  are  led  to  deal  severely  with  some  partisans  of  the  'ulama.  It  must  be  affirmed  that  in  the 
punishments  which  they  mete  out  the  French  Government  are  not  taking  sides  in  the  religious 
question,  or  showing  their  hostility  to  the  Association  of  'Ulama  as  a  whole,  but  merely  dealing 
under  the  common  law  with  individual  trouble-makers.’ 

4  ‘Moroccan  judicial  organization  ...  is  wielded  by  omnipotent  French  controlling  agents 
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the  young  Muhammad  ibn  Yusuf  V.  The  French  Government,  struggling 
to  lift  their  own  people  out  of  the  miasma  of  defeat,  occupation,  and 
vindictive  epuration ,  would  continue  after  the  war  their  efforts  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  the  Moroccan  masses  by  economic  and  social  reforms  and  by 
education,  while  their  local  agents  continued  meanwhile  their  alternations 
of  ferocious  repression  and  unconvincing  conciliation  towards  the  ado¬ 
lescent  nationalist  movement;  but  it  was  already  evident  in  1945  that  the 
future  would  be  one  of  increasing  political  tension,  so  long  as  Maghrib! 
aspirations  for  self-government  (held  at  a  stage  that  Egypt,  'Iraq,  and 
India  had  left  behind  twenty  years,  and  the  Levant  States  ten  years, 
before,  and  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  had  now  overtaken),1  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  stimulated  from  the  Middle  Eastern  pan-Arab  centres,  and 
so  long  as  the  tempo  of  French  reforms  and  concessions,  retarded  by  the 
intransigence  of  colons  and  administrators,2  continued  to  be  always  ‘too 
little  and  too  late’.  And,  as  one  of  the  more  perspicacious  of  French 
observers  remarked,  a  powerful  underlying  factor  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  war: 

The  east  has  lost  confidence  in  modern  [i.e.  Western]  civilization  and,  deluded 
by  the  memory  of  its  own  past  greatness,  seeks  to  reconstitute  old  empires  based 
on  racial  solidarity,  not  on  the  humanistic  values  of  the  west.  France’s  difficulties 
in  Morocco  are  perhaps  only  an  episode  in  the  struggle  between  the  east  and  the 

under  cover  of  Moroccan  puppet  chiefs.  Most  of  these  puppets  are  illiterate  and  greedy,  and 
cling  to  power  so  as  to  spoliate  the  people  without  hindrance’  (Morocco,  Istiqlal  Party:  Docu¬ 
ments,  1944-1946),  p.  11 ;  cf.  the  French  criticisms,  p.  432  above). 

1  See  above,  pp.  260-1 .  Sarrasin  writes  ( Crise  algerienne,  p.  91) :  ‘I  see  clearly  what  the  British 
might  have  done  in  our  place,  and  what  they  have  done  in  the  Muslim  countries  whose  political 
evolution  they  had  assured.  When  they  were  faced  with  xenophobic  social  movements,  they 
sacrificed  the  human  problem  to  the  economic  problem  and  abandoned  to  the  Muslim  upper 
classes  the  task  of  conducting  the  social  evolution  of  the  masses,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
difficulties.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  French  tradition  to  act  with  such  egoism.’  Fie  over¬ 
looked  the  fact,  however,  that  egoism  may  manifest  itself  in  intellectual  or  spiritual  pride  not  less 
than  in  economic  self-interest,  and  went  on  to  write:  ‘The  duty  of  Frenchmen  in  the  future  is 
not  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the  Algerian  Muslims  for  their  attitude  of  opposition.  Once  the 
indispensable  precautions  have  been  taken  against  the  partisans  of  violence  and  hatred,  French¬ 
men  should  discover  for  themselves  and  put  before  the  young  Muslims  of  Algeria  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  that  will  allow  the  two  countries  to  grow  alongside  one  another.  Brute  force 
perishes  under  the  attack  of  another  brute  force,  and  that  is  barbarism.  Love  evokes  love,  and 
that  is  an  ideal  of  perfection  that  finds  concrete  expression  in  the  religious  orders.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  indispensable  that  the  direction  of  a  people  should  rest  on  these  two  principles  of 
government:  me  force  sans  hauteur  et  sans  faiblesse,  au  service  d’une  volonte  d’ aimer.’ 

2  ‘It  is  surprising  to  see  the  importance  in  the  Sharifian  Empire  of  some  colon  of  high  com¬ 
plexion  and  strong  jaw,  hard-working  and  well  set  up,  but  whose  mentality — that  of  the  small 
farmer  who  has  become  rich  too  quickly — would  not  at  home  have  carried  him  beyond  the 
county  council ;  yet  such  a  man  prides  himself  of  being  capable  of  making  and  breaking  Residents, 
and  you  are  not  sure  that  this  is  just  boasting’  (a  correspondent  in  the  Monde,  14  February  1951) ; 
cf.  Catroux,  pp.  432-3;  Robert  Montagne:  ‘L’Union  arabe’,  Politique  Istrangere,  May  1946,  p.  21 1. 
It  will  be  noted  that  only  about  half  the  French  citizens  in  North  Africa  were  of  French  descent, 
the  other  half  being  of  Spanish,  Italian,  Maltese,  and  Levantine  descent  (Kammerer:  Du 
ddbarquement  africain,  p.  69;  Benazet:  L’Afrique  frangaise  en  danger,  pp.  15-16,  154). 
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west  in  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  spiritual  factors  play  a  much  more  important 
role  than  material  forces  or  power  rivalries.1 

1  Montagne:  ‘Morocco  between  East  and  West’,  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1948,  xxvi.  372. 
Less  far-sighted  Frenchmen  had,  however,  shown  signs  of  preparing  to  cast  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  the  political  and  commercial  activities  of  her  nationals  in  North  Africa,  for  the  role 
of  interloper,  for  which  they  had  already  cast  Britain  in  the  Levant.  In  Morocco  especially  the 
French  were  irritated  by  the  retention  by  the  United  States,  alone  of  the  Powers,  of  the  capitula¬ 
tory  privileges  which  they  had  obtained  before  the  establishment  of  the  French  protectorate;  cf. 
Andre  de  Laubadere:  ‘Le  Status  juridique  des  Americains  au  Maroc’,  Economic  Contemporaine, 
October-November  1949,  pp.  27-29;  Taillard:  Nationalisme  marocain,  pp.  151-2;  Jean  Bardanne: 
Le  Radar  a  l’ ombre  de  la  mosquee  (Paris,  Editions  Siboney,  1947),  pp.  187-94;  Sarrasin:  Crise 
algirienne,  p.  162. 
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THE  U.S.S.R.  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST, 

I939-I945 

(i)  Turkey1 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  official  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
depended  upon  the  1925  Treaty  of  Neutrality  and  Non- Aggression  which 
had  been  renewed  in  1935  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years.2  After  the  rise 
of  the  Nazi  regime,  however,  there  had  been  some  lessening  of  cordiality, 
partly  owing  to  a  natural  Turkish  tendency  to  reinsure  to  some  extent  with 
Berlin,  for  the  predominant  Turkish  feeling  was  that  the  most  immediate 
threat  to  Turkey’s  security  came  not  from  Germany  but  from  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Italy,  with  her  strategic  outpost  in  the  Dodecanese  and  her  old 
ambitions  to  annex  the  Antalya  district  of  southern  Anatolia.3  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Izvestia  had  welcomed  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Agreement  of 
12  May  1939  as  ‘one  of  the  links  in  that  chain  which  is  the  only  sure  means 
of  preventing  the  extension  of  aggression  to  new  parts  of  Europe.  The 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  will  value  the  conclusion  by  Turkey  of  the 
agreement  with  Britain  ...  as  an  investment  in  the  cause  of  strengthening 
universal  peace.’4  The  announcement  of  the  German-Soviet  Non-Aggres¬ 
sion  Pact  of  21  August  1939  did  not,  therefore,  at  first  greatly  disturb  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  in  mid-September  still  ‘looked  forward  with 
a  certain  optimism  to  a  reversal  of  Soviet  policy’.5 

On  2  September,  however,  Molotov,  confirming  to  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  that  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  Turkish  Government  was  in 
progress,  had  stated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  prepared  to  work  for  the 
permanent  neutrality  of  Turkey,  as  desired  by  Germany.  On  the  5th  the 
German  Ambassador  had  informed  Molotov  of  rumours  that  Britain  was 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  Allied  help  to  Rumania  if  she  would  enter 
actively  into  the  war,  and  suggested  that  it  was  accordingly  in  the  Soviet 

1  An  examination  of  the  general  attitude  of  Turkey  towards  the  Second  World  War  will 
be  found,  together  with  that  of  other  neutral  states,  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  Competitive  War 
Effort. 

2  Max  Beloff:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ig2g-ig4i  (London,  Oxford  University  Press 
for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1949),  ii.  39-48. 

3  See  Survey  for  1 938,  iii,  part  iv,  section  iv. 

4  Reported  by  The  Times,  16  May  1939.  After  the  signing  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact,  how¬ 
ever,  Stalin  is  said  to  have  told  Ribbentrop  at  their  meeting  in  September  1939  that  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Agreement  had  been  made  without  his  concurrence  (Erich  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit, 
2nd  edition  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1948),  p.  226). 

5  Weygand:  Memoires,  iii.  22;  cf.  Oriente  Moderno,  September  1939,  p.  494,  quoting  the 
Istanbul  Tan. 
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interest  to  prevail  upon  Turkey  to  close  the  Straits  to  the  British  and  French 
fleets.1  Molotov  had  replied  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  exerting  her  influence 
on  Turkey  in  the  sense  desired  by  Germany.  On  the  1 7th  Stalin  told  the 
German  Ambassador  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  proposed  a  Black 
Sea  mutual  assistance  pact,  with  the  proviso  that  Turkey  should  not  be 
required  to  take  any  action  against  Britain  or  France;  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  were  considering  proposing  a  counter-clause  that  Russia  should  not 
be  required  to  take  any  action  against  Germany;  Voroshilov  added  that 
such  a  pact  would  help  to  draw  Turkey  away  from  France.2 

On  22  September  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Saracoglu,  left  Ankara 
to  take  personal  charge  of  the  negotiations  in  Moscow.  It  was  believed 
that  at  their  first  meeting  on  the  26th  Molotov  confronted  him  with  a 
demand  for  the  closing  of  the  Straits,  to  which  Saracoglu  was  understood 
to  have  replied  with  a  reminder  of  Turkey’s  recent  assumption  of  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Britain  and  France,  which  she  was  now  in  the  process  of  reinforcing 
by  a  treaty.  Accordingly  he  was  kept  waiting  for  five  days  while  Molotov 
conferred  with  Ribbentrop,  of  whose  simultaneous  visit  to  Moscow  the 
Turks  had  been  given  no  previous  warning.  Saracoglu  chafed  at  his 
unwanted  spare  time,  and  was  reported  to  have  hinted  that  he  and  his 
delegation  might  return  to  Turkey  without  pursuing  the  conversations 
farther.  They  were  resumed,  however,  on  1  October,  and  on  the  3rd 
Molotov  informed  the  German  Ambassador  that  Saracoglu  was  resisting 
his  efforts  to  draw  him  away  from  the  Western  Allies.  On  the  9th,  faced 
with  an  expression  of  German  concern,  based  on  reports  from  Istanbul, 
that  Turkey  might  yet  succeed  in  bringing  off  mutual  assistance  pacts 
both  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  with  the  Western  Powers,  Molotov  replied 
that  he  had  had  no  meeting  with  Saracoglu  since  the  1st,  and  that  he  was 
continuing  to  press  Turkey  to  adopt  a  policy  of  complete  neutrality,  to 
close  the  Straits,  and  to  help  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  Balkans.3  Turkish 

1  Articles  19-21  of  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1936,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  there  had 
been  a  serious  tussle  between  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  provided  that  in  time  of  war,  if 
Turkey  were  not  a  belligerent,  warships  might  pass  through  the  Straits  in  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation  arising  out  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  to  assist  a  state  victim  of 
aggression  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  which  was  binding  on  Turkey  and  had  been 
concluded  within  the  framework  of  the  Covenant.  If,  however,  Turkey  were  belligerent  or  con¬ 
sidered  herself  threatened  by  the  imminent  danger  of  war,  she  had  complete  discretion  about 
allowing  warships  through  the  Straits  ( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1936,  pp.  656-8;  cf.  Survey  for 
>936,  PP-  621-4,  631-6). 

2  U.S.  Department  of  State:  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1999-1941 :  Documents  from  the  Archives  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  ed.  R.  J.  Sontag  and  J.  S.  Beddie  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1948)  [referred 
to  hereafter  as  Nazi-Soviet  Relations ],  pp.  85-88,  97.  See  generally  William  L.  Langer  and 
S.  Everett  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  1937-1940  (New  York,  Harper  for  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations;  London,  R.I.I.A.;  1952),  pp.  313-18. 

3  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  pp.  no,  1 13,  1 17-20.  The  Turkish  diplomat  Cevat  A^ikalin  stated  in 
1947  that  only  three  or  four  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Montreux  Convention  (i.e.  about 
the  end  of  1936)  Litvinov  had  proposed  a  bilateral  Turco-Soviet  pact  for  the  joint  defence  of  the 
Straits;  this  the  Turkish  Government  had  declined,  and  had  informed  the  British  Government, 
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hopes  of  an  agreement  were  still  fairly  high;  but  on  the  13th  Molotov 
again  demanded  the  closing  of  the  Straits  and  insisted  that  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  U.S.S.R.  become  involved  in  hostilities  with  Germany. 
The  Turkish  Government  refused  both  points,  Saracoglu  returned  to 
Ankara  on  the  17th,1  and  Turkey  concluded  her  mutual  assistance  pact 
with  Britain  and  France. 

The  Turkish  press  at  first  regarded  the  Soviet  breach  with  Finland  in 
the  last  week  of  November  as  a  defensive  move  against  Germany;  but 
when  it  became  clear  that  war  operations  were  in  full  swing,  the  sympathy 
of  the  Turkish  press  went  wholly  to  the  Finns,  the  distant  affinity  of  whose 
language  to  Turkish  meant  much  to  the  official  Turkish  race-theorists. 
On  7  December  1939  the  Comintern  periodical  Communist  International 
replied  with  the  following  charge: 

However  much  the  ruling  groups  in  Turkey  may  conceal  their  pact  with  Britain 
and  France  behind  fair  words,  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Turkey  has 
concluded  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  with  belligerent  imperialistic  powers. 
Turkey  has  departed  from  her  neutrality  and  accepted  military  undertakings 
towards  Britain  and  France,  which  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  they  will 
shortly  make  themselves  clearly  noticeable  over  the  whole  of  Turkish  policy. 
The  Turkish  people  is  unable  to  understand  why  Turkish  Government  circles, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  friendship  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  should  have  preferred 
to  make  a  pact  with  the  old  enemies  of  Turkey’s  independence.  It  is  no  secret 
that  during  the  Moscow  negotiations  for  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  with  Russia 
the  Turkish  delegation  sought  to  promote  the  plans  of  Franco-British  diplomacy, 
which  was  gambling  on  the  traditional  Soviet-Turkish  friendship,  and  sought  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  draw  the  U.S.S.R. 
into  a  combination  which  was  to  be  directed  principally  against  Germany. 
Britain  and  France  wished  to  extend  the  war  to  the  Balkans,  to  create  there  a 
military  front  against  Germany.  They  wished  to  convert  Turkey  into  a  strategic 
base  for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  .  .  .  Everyone  knows  that  the  present 
Turkish  regime  has  little  to  do  with  a  true  democracy.  Owing  to  the  rapproche- 

to  the  annoyance  of  the  Soviet  statesman  (‘Turkey’s  International  Relations’,  International  Affairs, 
October  1947,  xxiii.  479;  for  contemporary  echoes  cf.  Oriente  Moderno,  May  1937,  pp.  225-6; 
September  1937,  p.  440). 

1  Molotov’s  strenuous  denial,  in  his  speech  of  31  October,  of  further  Soviet  claims  on  Turkey 
(as  alleged  by  A?ikalin,  op.  cit.  p.  481)  may  not  have  been  more  veracious  than  the  Soviet  denial 
in  June  1941  of  Hitler’s  disclosure  of  the  claims  made  by  Molotov  in  November  1940.  Molotov 
now  said:  ‘Some  allege  that  the  U.S.S.R.  demanded  the  cession  of  the  districts  of  Ardahan  and 
Kars.  Let  us  say  for  our  part  that  this  is  a  sheer  fabrication  and  lie.  Others  allege  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  demanded  changes  in  the  international  convention  concluded  at  Montreux  and 
a  privileged  position  as  regards  the  Straits.  That  is  also  a  fabrication  and  a  lie’  (V.  Molotov: 
Soviet  Peace  Policy  (London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1941),  pp.  42-43).  Communist  propaganda 
subsequently  alleged  that  Saracoglu,  while  insisting  that  Turkey  should  be  free  to  remain  neutral 
in  case  of  war  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Western  Powers,  demanded  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  go  to  Turkey’s  assistance  in  case  a  German  attack  on  Rumania  brought  Turkey  into  the 
war,  as  her  pledges  to  Britain  and  France  required  (Quaestor,  pseud.:  ‘The  U.S.S.R.,  Turkey 
and  the  Allies’,  Labour  Monthly,  April  1940,  xxii.  222). 
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merit  between  the  ruling  Turkish  classes  and  the  Anglo-French  imperialists, 
Turkey’s  independence  ...  is  now  seriously  threatened.1 

Similarly,  in  commenting  on  the  Balkan  Entente  conference  of  February 
1940,  the  Soviet  press  was  consistently  hostile  to  Turkey;  she  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  completely  within  the  British  orbit  and  carrying  out 
British  requirements  in  the  Balkans : 

Turkey  aims  at  converting  the  Balkan  Entente  into  the  driving  force  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  bloc  of  the  Balkan  States,  which  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  London  and 
Paris.  .  .  .  The  effort  to  overthrow  at  one  blow  the  edifice  on  which  the  inde¬ 
pendent  policy  of  Turkey  and  the  twenty  years’  friendship  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  constructed  will  inevitably  conflict  with  the  sentiments  of  the  national 
masses.2 

These  were  significantly  the  first  instances  since  the  Kemalist  revolution 
in  Turkey  in  which  the  Soviet  press  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  the 
‘toiling  masses’  of  Turkey  and  their  government. 

On  19  January  1940  the  French  Prime  Minister  instructed  his  military 
and  naval  Commanders-in-Chief  to  prepare  an  appreciation  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  oil  installations  in  the  Caucasus,  as  a  source  of  supply 
to  Germany,  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  The  interception  of  oil 
tankers  crossing  the  Black  Sea  en  route  for  Germany;  (2)  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  Caucasus;  (3)  action  to  facilitate  emancipation  movements  among 
the  Muslim  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  The  matter  was  studied  further 
between  the  French  and  British  staffs.  On  7  March  General  Weygand 
(commanding  the  French  forces  in  the  Levant)  informed  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief  that  the  C.-in-G.  R.A.F.  Middle  East,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Ankara,  had  told  him  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  British  Air  Ministry  to  prepare  for  possible  ( eventuelles )  bombing 
operations  against  Baku;  in  this  connexion  he  intended  to  ask  the  Turkish 
Chief  of  Staff  for  permission  to  make  reconnaissances  for  landing-grounds 
in  north-east  Anatolia.3  The  Turkish  Government,  however,  were  most 
anxious  not  to  become  involved.  On  29  February,  after  persistent  rumours 
that  a  Russian  detachment  in  Transcaucasia  had  crossed  the  Turkish 
frontier  and  refused  to  withdraw,  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  had  made 
a  reassuring  broadcast.4  The  response  of  the  Turkish  military  authorities 
to  the  Allied  overtures  was  accordingly  a  very  cautious  one;5  and  on 

1  As  quoted  by  Reuter:  Frankfurter  fjeilung,  7  December,  and  Daily  Telegraph,  8  December  1939. 

1  Izvestia,  15  February  1940. 

3  Paul  Reynaud:  Au  caur  de  la  meUe  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1951),  pp.  368-74;  cf.  Germany, 
Auswartiges  Amt,  1939/41,  Nr.  6.  Die  Geheimakten  des  franzosischen  Generalstabes  [referred  to  here¬ 
after  as  German  White  Book  vi]  (Berlin,  NSDAP,  Eher,  1941),  nos.  19,  22  and  25. 

4  Oriente  Moderno,  March  1940,  pp.  127-8,  quoting  Tan,  1  March  1940. 

5  Cf.  Collins:  Wavell,  pp.  207-8;  P.  A.  Bourget:  De  Beyrouth  d  Bordeaux  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault, 
1946),  pp.  16-17.  A1  the  Nuremberg  Trial  Goring  stated  in  his  defence  that  the  Germans  had 
received  information  of  this  project  ‘through  agents  in  Turkey,  that  is  to  say,  from  Turks’(/.A/.  T. 
Nuremberg,  xi.  403). 
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28  March  the  French  Ambassador,  Massigli,  reported  to  his  Government 
as  follows: 


I  have  previously  indicated  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  try 
to  push  the  Turks  forward  against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
we  might  hope  that  in  certain  circumstances  we  might  succeed  in  drawing  them 
after  us  in  a  stand  against  Russia.  .  .  . 

The  Turks  are  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  having  to  reckon  on  the 
unfriendliness  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  are  disposed  to  be  drawn  into  an  adventure  whose  result  would  not  be 
certain.  .  .  . 

We  must  in  fact  realize  that,  if  the  Turkish  Government  are  at  present  con¬ 
vinced  that  Germany  will  not  be  victorious  over  the  Western  Powers,  many 
people  in  Turkey  are  not  persuaded  that  the  latter  are  at  present  in  a  position 
to  win  a  decisive  victory.  Many  believe,  and  the  German  and  Italian  pro¬ 
paganda  is  busy  impressing  it  on  them,  that  the  war  will  end  in  a  compromise 
peace.  Consequently,  they  must  naturally  consider  what  would  happen  if,  after 
a  peace  which  left  the  peoples  of  France  and  Britain  dissatisfied  and  discouraged, 
Turkey  found  herself  alone  facing  a  Russia  who  had  profited  from  the  lessons 
of  the  war  with  Finland  to  increase  her  military  strength.  .  .  . 

One  must  have  the  courage  to  say  that  at  present  the  Turks  do  not  believe 
in  our  irresistible  superiority,  whatever  their  sympathies  for  us.  The  conviction 
of  the  majority  is  that  their  fate  is  linked  with  that  of  the  Western  Powers;  the 
Government  are  certainly  fully  resolved  to  abide  by  their  undertakings  towards 
us;  but  there  is  not  in  public  opinion  that  spirit  which  could  encourage  them  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  (a prendre  de  ces  initiatives  quifont  aller  au  devant  du  risque).1 

On  1  April  Massigli  sent  to  Paris  a  summary  of  an  appreciation  which 
the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Ankara,  in  the  absence  on  leave  of  his 
Ambassador,  had  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  27  March: 

1.  The  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government  has  developed  to  the  point  of 
envisaging  the  prospect  of  a  defensive  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  not  yet  of 
being  ready  to  discuss  with  the  Allies  the  mounting  of  an  offensive. 

2.  Turkey  would  not  discuss  a  plan  for  war  against  the  Soviet  before  having 
reached  agreement  with  the  Allies  against  the  possibility  of  war  against  Italy. 

3.  Turkey  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  Russia  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  at  the  earliest,  and  then  only  if  she  receives  the  maximum 
assistance  from  the  Allies. 

4.  It  is  to  be  foreseen  that  Turkey  would  refuse  to  take  part  in  an  early 
Allied  offensive  against  Baku,  that  she  would  energetically  oppose  such  an 
attack  if  it  involved  the  use  of  Turkish  territory,  and  that  she  would  even  fear 
the  eventual  repercussions  of  an  attack  which  did  not  make  use  of  her  territory. 

5.  Once  the  preparation  had  been  completed  and  plans  with  regard  to  Italy 
concerted  with  the  Allies,  Turkey  would  be  a  not  unappreciative  spectator 
at  ( assisterait  non  sans  plaisir  d)  an  Allied  attack  on  Baku  across  Persian  territory, 
and  would  not  require  much  asking  to  take  part  in  it  (pour y  participer)  .2 

1  German  White  Book  vi,  no.  28;  cf.  Massigli,  reported  in  Oriente  Moderno,  August  1940,  p.  394. 

2  Ibid.  no.  32.  The  original  French  text  of  paragraph  5  is  to  be  noted,  since  the  German 
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The  publication  on  3  July  of  the  sixth  German  White  Book,  with  its 
captured  French  official  documents  referring  to  the  Allied  plans  for  an 
attack  on  the  Russian  oilfields,  provoked  a  natural  reaction  in  the  Soviet 
press  which,  while  it  concentrated  its  attacks  on  the  Western  Powers,  also 
accused  Turkey  and  Persia  of  ‘allowing  themselves  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
chariot  of  foreign  imperialism’.1  The  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Turkey  was 
temporarily  withdrawn  on  7  July,  and  public  opinion  in  Turkey,  played 
upon  by  persistent  German  propaganda,  expected  an  ultimatum  from 
Russia  similar  to  that  addressed  to  Rumania  .at  the  end  of  June.2  The 
Tass  agency,  however,  published  an  official  dementi  of  such  intentions,  and 
the  Turkish  press  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  German 
White  Book,  pointing  out  that  the  French  text  of  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  had  been  seriously  mistranslated  in  a  very  material  passage,3 
and  denying  that  Turkey  had  had  any  intention  of  taking  part  in  an  attack 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  Tan  went  on  to  argue  that,  now  that  France  was  out  of  the 
war  and  Britain  was  fully  occupied  with  her  own  defence,  the  U.S.S.R. 
need  no  longer  suspect  Turkey  of  readiness  to  open  the  Straits  to  the 
British  fleet.  The  Black  Sea  was  no  longer  menaced  from  the  Straits, 
but  it  was  menaced  by  the  preponderating  position  of  the  Axis  in  Central 
and  South-Eastern  Europe;  therefore  Russian  and  Turkish  interests  in  the 
Straits  and  the  Balkans  were  identical.  The  eminent  publicist  Huseyin 
Gahit  Yal£m  remarked  that  Russian  Communism  was  a  guarantee  to 
Turkey  that  Russia  would  not  embark  upon  imperialist  adventures  at 
Turkey’s  expense.  Turkey  desired  from  every  point  of  view  the  welfare, 
stability,  and  strength  of  Russia.  She  was  not  only  a  good  neighbour  of 
Russia;  she  might  in  certain  circumstances  become  a  faithful  ally.4 

In  September  the  Soviet  Government  recalled  Terentiev,  their  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Turkey,  who  was  regarded  as  a  partisan  of  the  German-Soviet 
Pact  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  German  Ambassador,  von  Papen, 
and  replaced  him  by  the  Counsellor,  Vinogradov,  who  was  believed  to 

White  Book,  by  accident  or  design,  mistranslated  it  (p.  74) :  ‘would  take  part  in  ( beteiligen ) 
an  attack,  and  would  not  require  much  asking  to  do  so  ( das  z.u  tun),’  thus  obscuring  the  contrast 
which  is  clear  in  the  original.  Cf.  also  note  3  below.  Collins  (Wavell,  p.  228)  states  that, 
at  this  time,  ‘in  view  both  of  possible  developments  in  Turkey  and  of  operations  against  the 
Italians  in  the  Dodecanese  .  .  .  British  officers  in  plain  clothes  penetrated  to  .  .  .  all  parts  of  Turkey 
.  .  .  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  being  the  only  area  placed  “out  of  bounds”  by  the  Turks’. 

1  Pravda,  quoted  by  Chicago  Daily  News,  5  July  1940. 

2  New  York  Times,  g  July,  The  Times,  n  July  1940,  both  despatches  from  Istanbul;  Sir  Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen:  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War  (London,  Murray,  1949),  pp.  168-9.  On 
24  July  a  British  Foreign  Office  memorandum  remarked  that  Turkey  might  be  led  to  throw  her¬ 
self  into  the  arms  of  Germany  ‘by  the  threat  of  her  traditional  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union’  (quoted 
in  Medlicott:  The  Economic  Blockade,  i.  601). 

3  See  p.  447  note  2  above.  The  text  of  that  document  issued  in  Turkey  by  the  Deutsches 
Nachrichtenbiiro  had  also,  in  para.  1,  represented  the  Turkish  Government  as  ‘envisaging  the 
prospect  of  an  offensive  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.’,  when  the  French  facsimile  spoke  of  a  defensive 
war  (cf.  Massigli,  loc.  cit. ;  Chicago  Daily  News,  1 1  July  1940). 

4  Teni  Sabah,  16-17  July  1 94° • 
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have  made  a  favourable  impression  on  Turkish  official  circles.1  On 
14  November,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  conversations  in  Berlin  with  the 
German  leaders,  Molotov  spoke  of  the  Straits, 

which,  referring  to  the  Crimean  War  and  the  events  of  the  years  1918-19,  he 
called  Britain’s  historic  gateway  for  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  situation 
was  all  the  more  menacing  to  Russia,  as  the  British  had  now  gained  a  foothold 
in  Greece.  .  .  .  Russia  .  .  .  wanted  to  be  secure  from  an  attack  by  way  of  the 
Straits  and  would  like  to  settle  this  question  with  Turkey.  .  .  .  Molotov  added 
that  Russia  wanted  to  obtain  a  guarantee  against  an  attack  on  the  Black  Sea  via 
the  Straits  not  only  on  paper  but  ‘in  reality’.2 


On  25  November  Molotov  commented  to  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  that  the  draft  agreement  drawn  up  by  Ribbentrop  would  have 
to  be  amended 

so  as  to  stipulate  the  focal  point  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
south  of  Batum  and  Baku  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf3  [and]  so 
as  to  guarantee  a  base  for  light  naval  and  land  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  by  means  of  a  long-term  lease,  including — in 
case  Turkey  declares  herself  willing  to  join  the  Four  Power  Pact — a  guarantee 
of  the  independence  and  of  the  territory  of  Turkey  by  the  three  countries  named. 

This  protocol  should  provide  that  in  case  Turkey  refuses  to  join  the  Four 
Powers,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  work  out  and  to  carry 
through  the  required  military  and  diplomatic  measures.4 

On  the  same  day  the  Soviet  Vice-Commissar  Sobolev  proposed  to  the 
King  of  Bulgaria  that,  in  the  event  of  joint  military  action  against  Turkey, 
Eastern  Thrace  (excluding  the  Straits  littoral)  should  be  awarded  to 
Bulgaria.5 

When  Eden  was  discussing  with  the  Turkish  leaders  on  28  February 


1  The  Times,  14  September  1940,  despatch  from  Ankara;  Teni  Sabah,  24  September  1940. 

1  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  pp.  244-5.  That  same  evening  he  repeated  to  Ribbentrop  at  their  final 
meeting  that  Russia  ‘had  often  been  attacked  by  way  of  the  Straits.  Consequently  paper  agree¬ 
ments  would  not  suffice  .  .  .  she  would  have  to  insist  on  effective  guarantees  of  her  security’  (ibid, 
p.  252).  Already  on  25  June  he  was  reported  to  have  complained  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  of  Turkey’s  desire  to  play  a  ‘dominant  role’  in  the  Black  Sea  and  to  exercise  ‘exclusive 
jurisdiction’  over  the  Straits,  and  to  have  offered  to  recognize  Italy’s  hegemony  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  return  for  a  reciprocal  attitude  to  a  Soviet  hegemony  in  the  Black  Sea  (ibid.  p.  161 ;  cf. 
Augusto  Rosso:  ‘La  Questione  degli  Stretti  e  la  Russia  nel  Mediterraneo’,  Rivista  di  Studi  Politici 
Internazionali,  April-June  1950,  pp.  178-9). 

3  Molotov  was  similarly  reported  to  have  told  the  Italian  Ambassador  on  25  June  that  the 
Soviet  Government  were  reducing  a  Turkish  threat  to  Batum,  against  which  they  would  have  to 
protect  themselves  towards  the  south  and  south-east  ( Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  p.  161). 

4  Ibid.  p.  259.  On  17  January  1941  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Berlin  reminded  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  that  the  Soviet  Government  considered  the  Straits  to  lie  within  their  security 
zone,  and  would  regard  the  appearance  of  any  foreign  armed  forces  there  as  a  violation  of  their 
security  interests  (ibid.  p.  270). 

5  King  Boris  was  reported  to  have  disclosed  this  proposal  to  the  Turkish  Government  in  the 
course  of  1941  (Michael  Sokolnicki:  The  Turkish  Straits  (Beirut,  American  Press,  1950),  p.  21, 
based  on  an  article  by  Professor  Nihat  Erim  in  the  Ankara  Ulus,  11-12  April  1947). 
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1941  the  situation  created  by  the  German  infiltration  into  the  Balkans, 
they  informed  him  of  their  concern  lest  Russia  should  attack  them  if 
Turkey  became  involved  in  war  with  Germany.1  This  may  have  been  in 
part  an  excuse  for  inaction,  for  by  this  time  the  German  advance  was 
viewed  with  equal  misgivings  by  Russia  also,  and  on  24  March  a  com¬ 
munique  was  issued  in  Ankara  and  Moscow  confirming  the  1925  Treaty  of 
Non- Aggression  in  the  event  of  either  Turkey  or  Russia  being  forced  into 
war  for  the  defence  of  their  respective  territories.2  On  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  German  invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  22  June  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  duly  declared  their  strict  neutrality;  but  Turkish  suspicions  of  Russia 
were  revived  by  Hitler’s  broadcast,  with  its  disclosure  of  Soviet  designs 
on  the  Straits,  and  public  feeling  was  ‘certainly  and  overwhelmingly 
anti-Russian’.3  The  press  was  bitter  in  its  attacks  and  sceptical  of  the  Tass 
denial,  a  week  later,  of  Hitler’s  charges.  A  broadcast  by  Litvinov,  re¬ 
ferring  to  ‘the  countries  which  still  carried  on  a  miserable  and  quasi¬ 
independent  existence  under  the  illusion  of  neutrality  and  faith  in  pacts 
of  non- aggression  with  Hitler’,  provoked  from  the  Turkish  press  a  volley 
of  tu  quoque  and  vigorous  condemnation  of  its  ‘vulgar  phraseology’.4 
The  Turkish  press  was  further  outraged  by  an  editorial  in  The  Times  of 
1  August,  which  contained  the  passage: 

Leadership  in  Eastern  Europe  is  essential  if  the  disorganization  of  the  past 
twenty  years  is  to  be  avoided,  and  if  the  weaker  countries  are  not  to  be  exposed 
once  more  to  economic  disaster  or  to  violent  assault.  This  leadership  can  fall 
only  to  Germany  or  to  Russia.  ...  It  may  be  presumed  that  Russia,  like  the 
United  States,  will  not  remain  aloof  from  any  projected  discussions  .  .  .  about 
the  future  ordering  of  Europe. 

Was  Britain  about  to  renew  the  arrangements  which  she  had  made  with 
Russia  about  the  Straits  and  Istanbul  during  the  First  World  War  (de¬ 
manded  Yeni  Sabah)  ?  A  Russia  which  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Near 
East  would  demand  land  and  naval  bases  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  this 
task.  The  article  in  The  Times  called  for  a  categorical  explanation.  It 
raised  a  question  that  was  capable  of  undermining  the  very  foundation  of 
Turco-British  friendship.5 

On  1  o  August,  however,  the  Soviet  and  British  Ambassadors  in  Ankara 
presented  declarations  of  their  respective  Governments’  policy,  for  the 
purpose  of  reassuring  the  Turkish  Government: 

1 .  [They]  confirm  their  fidelity  to  the  Montreux  Convention,  and  assure  the 

1  Churchill,  iii.  85-86;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  97.  2  Text  in  The  Times,  25  March  1941. 

3  The  Times,  24  June  1941,  despatch  from  Istanbul.  At  the  beginning  of  March  Hitler  is  stated 
to  have  informed  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  of  the  Soviet  aims  in  the  Dardanelles  (Nec- 
meddin  Sadak:  ‘Turkey  Faces  the  Soviets’,  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1949,  p.  457). 

4  Turkish  press  of  12-13  July  1941.  Turkey  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Ger¬ 
many  on  i8June,  four  days  before  the  invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (text  in  The  Times,  19  June  1941). 

5  Turkish  press  of  4-8  August  1941. 
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Turkish  Government  that  they  have  no  aggressive  intentions  or  claims  what¬ 
ever  with  regard  to  the  Straits. 

2.  [They]  are  prepared  scrupulously  to  observe  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Republic. 

3.  While  fully  appreciating  the  desire  of  the  Turkish  Government  not  to  be 
involved  in  war,  [they]  would  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  render  Turkey  every 
help  and  assistance  in  the  event  of  her  being  attacked  by  a  European  Power.1 


The  Turkish  press  watched  attentively  the  course  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  Yahpn’s  paper  Haber  went  so  far  on  27  August  as  to  revive,  though 
in  guarded  and  allusive  terms,  the  once  popular  theme  of  Turco-Soviet 
friendship.  However,  the  Anglo-Soviet  invasion  of  Persia  in  the  last  week 
of  August  provoked  unanimous  criticism,  and  Tan  was  apparently  the 
only  paper  to  find  any  justification  for  it,  while  those  papers  which  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  pact  with  Germany  had  adopted  a  clearly  pro- 
German  line  naturally  exploited  it  to  the  full.2  As  the  news  from  the 
Ukrainian  front  improved  during  the  second  half  of  November,  the  Turkish 
reporting  of  news  expressed  a  new  line  of  sympathy  for  the  U.S.S.R.  Tass 
was  careful  to  reflect  these  favourable  comments,  and  friendlier  Turkish 
feelings  were  further  encouraged  by  the  arrival  at  Istanbul  of  three  Russian 
tankers  with  25,000  tons  of  oil  from  Batum,  escorted  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus  by  Russian  warships.  For  political  and  economic  reasons  this 
oil  arrived  at  a  most  opportune  moment  in  Soviet-Turkish  relations. 
Turkish  supplies  had  dwindled  to  a  minimum;  Rumanian  oil  was  not 
reaching  Turkey,  partly  owing  to  a  fear  of  interception  by  Soviet  sub¬ 
marines  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  partly  because  Rumania  refused  to  send  it 
except  at  Turkey’s  risk  and  in  exchange  for  Turkish  cotton;  and  the  Turks 
had  previously  asked  in  vain  for  Soviet  oil. 

In  an  appreciation  of  the  Turkish  attitude  which  he  wrote  for  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  on  5  January  1942  von  Papen  stated  that  President  Inonii  had 
recently  assured  him  that  Turkey  was  interested  to  the  highest  degree  in 
the  ‘destruction  of  the  Russian  colossus’  and  that  Turkey’s  present 
neutrality  was  in  the  Axis  interest,  as  otherwise  the  British  navy  would  be 
able  to  support  the  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea;  the  question  of  Turkey’s 
taking  part  in  the  defence  of  Europe  against  Bolshevism  was  being  very 
seriously  studied.  Eden  had  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  Moscow  (22-25 
December  1941),  and  German  broadcasts,  supported  by  a  whispering 
campaign  in  Turkey,  had  stated  that  he  had  promised  the  U.S.S.R.  a  free 
hand  in  northern  Persia  and  Turkey  and  the  control  of  the  Straits.3  Von 


1  Text  in  The  Times,  13  August  1941. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  26  August  1941. 

3  Eden  made  no  such  promises;  but  from  the  fact  that  Stalin  proposed  that  ‘Turkey  should 
receive  the  Dodecanese’  and  ‘might  also  receive  certain  districts  in  Bulgaria,  and  possibly  also 
in  Northern  Syria’  (Churchill,  iii.  558;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  628),  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
she  was  expected  to  make  concessions  to  Russia  in  the  Straits.  Churchill  adds  that  besides  the 
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Papen  reported  that  his  talks  with  Saracoglu  and  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  Numan  Menemencioglu,  indicated  that  the 
Turkish  Government  were  open  to  persuasion  that  these  Axis  allegations 
genuinely  represented  the  Soviet  claims.1  Allied  sources,  on  the  other 
hand,  stated  that  official  Turkish  opinion  was  reassured  by  the  report  of 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Moscow  (who  had  been  kept  informed  of  the 
substance  of  Eden’s  conversations),  by  Eden’s  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  6  January,  and  by  an  interview  on  the  10th  between  Sara¬ 
coglu  and  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Hughe  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
after  the  latter’s  return  to  Ankara  from  Moscow;2  but  Turkish  anxieties 
were  again  aroused  by  the  speeches  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  who  relinquished 
his  post  of  Ambassador  to  Moscow  on  16  January  and  on  his  return  to 
Britain  emphasized  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  war  effort  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  comparable  efforts  at  home.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  disastrous  course  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  and  Rommel’s 
successful  counter-offensive  in  Libya,  his  warning  sounded  ominously  in 
Turkish  ears. 

There  was  no  question  [Cripps  said]  that  if  we  were  victorious  the  strongest 
European  Power  would  be  the  Soviet  Union,  who  were  likely  to  end  the  war 
sitting  in  Berlin.  If  we  were  not  in  friendly  co-operation  with  them  it  would  be 
for  the  Soviet  to  determine  the  future  of  Europe.3 

In  these  circumstances  von  Papen  reported  on  16  February  that  Saracoglu 
and  Menemencioglu  had  assured  him,  not  merely  that  Turkey  wished  to 
see  the  Soviet  Union  defeated,  but  that  they  had  made  this  clear  to  the 
British.  Furthermore,  Menemencioglu  had  asked  for  Cabinet  authority  to 
examine  how  Turkey’s  relations  with  Germany  might  be  developed.4 

While  the  Turkish  Government  were  thus  delicately  walking  the  tight¬ 
rope  of  not  becoming  involved  with  either  of  the  two  warring  blocs,  on 
24  February  a  man  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  he  was  carrying 
in  an  Ankara  street  while  von  Papen  and  his  wife  were  walking  only 
eighteen  yards  away.  The  Turkish  authorities  announced  on  5  March 
that  the  dead  man  was  Omer  Tokat,  a  (Muslim)  Macedonian  Communist; 
his  accomplices,  also  Macedonian  Communists,  had  been  arrested,  and 
from  their  interrogation  it  appeared  that  ‘certain  foreigners  in  Ankara 
and  Istanbul  had  been  plotting  against  two  personalities  of  a  foreign 

Russian  claim  for  the  final  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  ‘there  were  many  other  conditions 
about  Russian  imperial  expansion’  (ibid.  pp.  559  and  629  respectively). 

1  See  Documents  secrets  du  Minist'ere  des  Affaires  dZtrangeres  d’Allemagne,  trans.  from  the  Russian  by 
Madeleine  and  Michel  Eristov,  vol.  i  ( Turquie )  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Documents  secrets  (Eristov)] 
(Paris,  Editions  Paul  Dupont,  1946),  no.  16. 

2  The  Times,  6  and  12  January,  Walter  Bosshard  in  Neue  ffiircher  ffeitung,  9  and  13  January 
1942;  Knatchbull-Hugessen:  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  177-8. 

3  The  Times,  10  and  13  February  1942. 

4  See  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  i,  no.  18. 
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Power’.  On  the  night  of  5/6  March  the  police  raided  Soviet  non-diplomatic 
offices  in  Ankara  and  called  on  the  Soviet  Consul-General  at  Istanbul  to 
give  up  a  suspect  who  was  in  his  Consulate.  On  his  refusal  a  police  cordon 
was  thrown  round  the  Consulate,  with  the  threat  that  they  would  force  an 
entry  if  the  man  were  not  surrendered  within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  he  was 
given  up  within  three  hours  of  the  time-limit.1  On  1  April  four  accused 
were  placed  on  trial.  They  were  (1)  Georgi  Pavlov,  an  official  of  the 
Soviet  trade  mission  at  Istanbul,  who  was  the  man  who  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  harboured  in  the  Soviet  Consulate;  (2)  Leonid  Kornilov,  an 
official  of  the  Soviet  trade  mission  at  Istanbul  and  allegedly  of  the  NKVD, 
who  had  been  taken  off  the  train  at  Kayseri  when  on  his  way  back  to 
the  U.S.S.R.;  (3)  'Abd  ur-Rahman  Sayman,  medical  student,  and  (4) 
Sulaiman  Sav,  barber,  both  Turkish  subjects  of  Muslim  Macedonian 
origin.  The  two  Turks  stated  that,  having  been  drawn  into  Communist 
activities  in  Macedonia,  they  had  come  to  Turkey  three  years  previously, 
had  acquired  Turkish  nationality,  and  had  acted  as  Communist  couriers 
between  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia.  Sayman  and  the  dead  man  had  received 
lessons  in  revolver-firing  from  the  two  Russians  and  from  a  Slovene, 
Stepan  Podotznik,2  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  an  important  German 
and  so  provoking  war  between  Germany  and  Turkey.  The  assassin  had 
been  told  that  by  pressing  the  knob  of  the  apparatus  given  to  him  he 
would  produce  a  smoke-screen,  under  which  he  could  escape  after  com¬ 
mitting  the  crime;  but  apparently  he  had  pressed  the  knob  before  firing, 
and  had  been  blown  to  pieces.  The  two  Russians  refused  to  sit  on  the 
same  bench  with  the  other  accused,  rejected  Turkish  legal  assistance,  and 
conducted  their  own  defence,  making  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  contempt 
of  the  court.  They  protested  that  they  had  never  met  the  two  Turks, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  ‘frame-up’  by  the  Germans  or  by  Trot¬ 
skyists.  Before  the  trial  opened  the  Soviet  Embassy  had  apparently 
exerted  strong  pressure  for  the  release  of  the  two  Russians,3  and  had  made 
it  clear  that  their  Government  would  regard  their  trial  as  an  unfriendly 
act.  On  5  April  Pravda  contained  an  article  by  the  well-known  commen¬ 
tator  Zaslavsky  entitled  ‘German  Provocateurs  before  the  Turkish  Court’, 
in  which  he  declared  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  on  von  Papen,  but 
instead  a  ‘manifest  and  insolent’  Hitlerite  attempt  to  pervert  Turkish 
justice,  which  was  ‘obsequiously  swallowing  the  malodorous  concoction 
prepared  in  Berlin  without  daring  to  say  that  this  filth  humiliates  the 
Turks’.  A  continuous  stream  of  such  offensive  reporting  continued  for  a 

1  New  York  Times,  9  and  1 1  March,  Neue  Z^rcher  Zeitung,  g  April  1 942 ;  Documents  secrets  (Eristov) , 
vol.  i,  nos.  19-20;  text  of  Turkish  communique  in  Pester  Lloyd,  6  March  1,942. 

2  It  was  stated  that  Podotznik  had  escaped  to  Syria,  from  where  the  Allied  authorities  refused 
to  extradite  him. 

3  Another  NKVD  agent  allegedly  involved  in  the  plot  was  said  to  have  been  recalled  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  shot  on  arrival. 
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month,  during  which  time  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
returned  home.  The  Turkish  press  was  restrained  from  returning  the 
abuse,  and  it  was  reported  that  an  appeal  by  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Turkey  to  his  Soviet  colleague,  and  the  firm  stand  of  Saracoglu  in  insisting 
that  the  trial  must  continue,  brought  about  some  abatement  of  the  Soviet 
propaganda.1 

On  20  June,  three  days  after  the  passing  of  sentence,  in  another  article 
in  Pravda  entitled  ‘The  Ankara  Trial  Comedy’,  Zaslavsky  declared  that 
Soviet  public  opinion  had  been  ‘stirred  to  profound  indignation’  by  ‘this 
monstrous  miscarriage  of  justice’  on  two  ‘totally  blameless’  Soviet  citizens, 
whose  conviction  had  been  secured  by  the  lies  of  the  two  Turks  accused 
with  them,  ‘stool-pigeons  of  the  most  unattractive  variety’.  The  Soviet 
Ambassador,  it  was  announced,  had  been  recalled  to  Moscow  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  accompanied  on  27  June  by  the  assistant  military  attache 
and  three  junior  members  of  his  Embassy.  In  spite  of  the  tension  caused 
by  the  trial  the  Turkish  Government  had  continued  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality,2  and  the  British  and  United  States  Ambassadors  (the  latter, 
Laurence  A.  Steinhardt,  had  been  Ambassador  in  Moscow  till  the  end  of 
1941)  had  made  great  efforts  to  bring  about  a  detente  with  the  U.S.S.R.3 
On  1  July  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Turkish  diplomats,  Cevat  Acjka- 
lin,  was  appointed  Ambassador  in  Moscow;  and  on  the  same  day  a  personal 
friend  of  President  Inonii  was  appointed  Ambassador  in  Berlin.4  On 

1  Temps,  2  June  1942,  despatch  from  Ankara.  After  twelve  hearings,  spread  over  two  and  a 
half  months  (largely  in  order  that  the  proceedings  might  be  translated  for  the  two  Russian 
accused,  although  they  spoke  Turkish),  the  court  on  17  June  sentenced  the  two  Russians  to 
twenty  years’  imprisonment  and  the  two  Turks  to  ten  years.  On  18  October  the  Court  of  Appeal 
ordered  a  re-trial,  on  the  grounds  that  several  documents  had  not  been  put  in  and  one  witness  had 
not  been  heard.  At  the  re- trial  the  prisoner  Sav  declared  on  10  December  that  the  dead  man 
was  not  Omer  Tokat,  but  a  Yugoslav  Communist  named  Petko  Miletic,  previously  mentioned 
in  the  evidence  (Pavlov  had  already  declared  on  6  May  that  Tokat  was  not  the  man  killed  by  the 
bomb,  and  there  was  the  discrepancy  that  the  dead  man’s  remains  showed  that  he  was  uncircum¬ 
cised  and  had  the  scar  of  an  appendix  operation,  whereas  Tokat  had  had  no  such  operation  but 
was  a  Muslim;  cf.  a  thorough  critique  of  the  trial  in  Pester  Lloyd,  3  July  1942).  Pavlov  now  de¬ 
clared  once  again  that  he  and  Kornilov  had  not  been  acquainted  with  the  two  Turks,  that  Say- 
man  was  a  Gestapo  agent  who  had  instigated  Sav  to  give  false  evidence,  which  had  furthermore 
been  extorted  by  torture.  The  court,  however,  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Public  Prosecutor 
that  Sav  had  been  suborned  to  give  this  new  piece  of  evidence,  and  its  judgement  on  23  December 
merely  reduced  the  sentence  on  the  two  Russians  to  sixteen  years  and  eight  months,  leaving  the 
sentences  on  the  two  Turks  unchanged.  On  a  second  appeal  these  sentences  were  confirmed  on 
25  February  1943,  but  the  two  Russians  were  released  on  9  August  1944,  a  week  after  Turkey 
had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

2  A  press  delegation  which  visited  Germany  in  July  at  the  invitation  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  selected  with  the  most  meticulous  regard  for  preserving  a  balance  of  views,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  more  distinguished  delegation  should  visit  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
September. 

3  The  Times,  2  July  1942.  Frankfurter  feilung  (26  June  1942)  alleged  that  the  United  States 
Ambassador  had  pressed  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry  for  a  lenient  sentence  on  the  two  Russians. 

4  The  departing  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Husrev  Gerede,  who  had  made  a  very  favourable 
personal  impression  on  Hitler,  had  discussed  with  officials  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  the 
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8  July  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  died  suddenly.  Saracoglu  now  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  on  13  August  handed  over  the  Foreign  Ministry  to 
Menemencioglu.  On  26  and  27  August  von  Papen  had  his  first  official 
conversations  since  the  change  of  government  with  the  new  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister.  He  reported  that  they  assured  him  of 
‘their  passionate  desire,  as  Turks,  to  see  Russia  destroyed’,  and  urged  that 
Germany  should  give  the  twenty-odd  million  Turki-speaking  Muslims 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  real  self-government,  and  not  merely  place  them  under 
German  administrative  and  police  control;1  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Prime  Minister  reaffirmed  that  it  was  essential  for  Turkey  to  maintain 
her  absolute  neutrality,  both  for  fear  that  the  Russians  might  be  given 
a  pretext  to  destroy  their  Turki  subjects — they  had  (he  said)  recently 
put  to  death  inhabitants  of  Persian  Azarbaijan  for  showing  their  pro- 
Turkish  sympathies — and  in  order  not  to  compromise  the  position  of 
Turkey,  for  the  defeat  of  Russia  which  was  now  in  sight  would  lead  the 
British  to  make  peace.2 

By  September,  however,  the  course  of  the  war  was  compelling  those 
Turkish  writers  who  had  been  prophesying  the  fall  of  Stalingrad  and  the 
German  occupation  of  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus  to  change  their  tune. 
On  the  22nd  even  the  retired  general,  Husnu  Emir  Erkilet,  who  contri¬ 
buted  a  daily  war-commentary  to  the  pro-German  Cumhuriyet  and  in  whose 
eyes  the  German  High  Command  had  hitherto  been  invariably  right,3 
had  to  observe  that  the  prospect  before  the  Germans  was  very  grave 
unless  they  could  break  the  Russian  resistance  before  the  winter;  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war  had  transformed  the  Allied  war  potential, 
and  the  Axis  had  no  alternative  but  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  morass 
on  the  eastern  front.  In  October,  however,  the  Turkish  press  learnt  of  a 
geopolitical  article  in  Collier's  Magazine  by  Professor  George  T.  Renner 
of  the  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  in  which  he  deplored  that 
Russia  had  been  denied  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  treaties 
that  followed  the  First  World  War,  and  proposed  that  in  exchange  for 
restoring  Karelia  to  Finland  the  U.S.S.R.  should  receive  the  whole  of  the 
European  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Straits.  The  entire  Turkish 
press  was  naturally  furious;  and  though  the  United  States  Embassy  issued 
a  statement  that  the  American  press  was  free,  and  that  Renner’s  views 
did  not  reflect  those  of  the  State  Department,  the  anti-Russian  papers 

creation  of  independent  Muslim  states  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (see 
Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  i,  nos.  1 1  and  14,  5  August  and  24  November  1941 ;  Hitlers  Tisch- 
gesprache,  pp.  104-5). 

1  Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Russian  campaign  the  Germans  had  been  working  on  the 
Turkish  sentiment  of  kinship  with  these  peoples  (see  below,  p.  460).  Besides  hearing  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  (see  preceding  note)  they  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  persons  purporting  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Turkish  Chief  of  Staff,  Marshal  Qakmak; 
cf.  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  i,  nos.  10-15,  17,  22,  23. 

2  Ibid.  nos.  26  and  27. 


3  Ibid.  nos.  10  and  17. 
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voiced  their  suspicions  that  Russia’s  allies  had  conceded  her  claims  for 
strategic  frontiers.1  Turkey’s  attitude  was  again  demonstrated  when  the 
entire  Turkish  press  took  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  to  task  for  asserting 
on  2  December  that  post-war  peace  depended  on  continuing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Great  Powers.  Eden  had  disclaimed  any  idea  of  Great 
Power  dictatorship,  and  had  added  that 

other  Powers,  be  they  great,  be  they  small,  provided  they  are  willing  to  play 
their  part,  will,  I  trust,  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  independence  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  suffered  so  long.  Indeed,  it  is  essential  that  the 
independence  of  these  other  countries  should  be  restored  if  we  are  to  create  a 
free  international  society  in  Europe.2 

Nevertheless,  wrote  the  future  Foreign  Minister,  Necmeddin  Sadak,  there 
had  in  the  past  been  other  aggressive  Powers  besides  Germany  and  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  they  might  not  become  aggressive  again.  Suppose 
that  an  imperialist  government  came  into  power  ‘in  Britain  or  in  Russia’. 
What  common  interest  would  hold  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Russia 
together  after  the  war?  Rifts  in  their  alliance  had  already  appeared,  and 
no  one  knew  what  Russia’s  intentions  were.3  Ya^in  was  to  return  to  this 
point  a  month  later  in  replying  to  an  article  in  the  Popolo  (T Italia  which  had 
asserted  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be  the  chief  sufferers 
from  a  Soviet  victory  over  Germany.  He  declared  his  confidence  that 
Russia  had  abandoned  her  former  schemes  for  world-revolution;  but  if  she 
should  revive  those  ambitions,  the  whole  worid  would  unite  against  her 
as  it  had  against  the  Axis.  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  not  made 
such  sacrifices  in  resisting  Nazi  domination  in  order  now  to  help  to  estab¬ 
lish  ‘Bolshevik’  domination,  ‘and  it  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  they 
had  failed  to  take  account  of  this  danger’.4 

For  some  weeks  it  had  been  reported  that  the  United  States  and  British 
Ambassadors  to  Turkey  were  working  hard  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement 
between  Turkey  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Ambassador,  recalled  to 
Moscow  in  June  after  the  two  Russians  accused  of  the  plot  against  von 
Papen  had  been  sentenced,5  had  returned  to  Ankara  at  the  beginning  of 
November  1942,  after  the  ordering  of  a  re-trial.  He  gave  a  large  formal 
dinner  party  for  the  Turkish  Premier  and  the  two  Allied  Ambassadors  on 

1  e.g.  Vakit,  16  October  1942. 

2  2  December  1942,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  385,  col.  1254. 

3  Aksam,  6  December  1942. 

4  Teni  Sabah,  9  January  1943.  Yal<Jn  had  recently  (ibid.  12,  22,  29  December  1942)  repudiated 

the  constant  German  propaganda  charge  that  the  Russians  intended  to  occupy  the  Straits, 
reminding  the  Germans  in  reply  that  ‘during  the  First  World  War  Germany  had  gone  behind 
the  back  other  Turkish  ally  and  offered  the  Straits  to  Russia  as  a  bribe  for  a  separate  peace’; 
the  reference  was  to  the  Warburg-Protopopov  conversation  at  Stockholm  in  July  1916  (U.S.S.R., 
People’s  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs:  Die  europdischen  Machte  und  die  Tiirkei  wahrend  des 
Weltkrieges:  Konstantinopel  und  die  Meerengen  (Dresden,  Reissner,  1930-2),  vol.  i,  pp.  167-8; 
vol.  ii,  nos.  218-24).  5  See  above,  p.  454. 
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6  February  1943.  Meanwhile,  Churchill  had  kept  Stalin  informed  about 
his  conversations  with  the  Turkish  leaders  at  Adana  (30-31  January), 
and  Stalin,  remarking  that  the  information  was  not  very  full,  added  on 
6  February: 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  in  the  present  circumstances  Turkey  thinks  to  combine 
her  obligations  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Great  Britain  with  her  obligations 
vis-a-vis  Germany.  Still,  if  Turkey  wishes  to  make  her  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
more  friendly  and  intimate  let  her  say  so.  In  this  case  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  willing  to  meet  Turkey  half  way. 

Later  he  informed  Churchill: 

On  13  February  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  told  the  Soviet  Ambassador  at 
Angora  that  the  Turkish  Government  would  wish  to  start  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  improvement  of  Soviet-Turkish  relations.  The 
Soviet  Government  replied  through  their  Ambassador  at  Angora  that  it  wel¬ 
comes  this  desire  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  expressed  willingness  to 
commence  such  negotiations.1 

The  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  who  had  been  on  leave  for 
some  weeks,  returned  to  his  post  on  the  20th;  but  on  the  25th  the  Turkish 
special  court  affirmed  the  sentences  on  the  two  Russians  convicted  for  the 
alleged  plot  against  von  Papen;  and  when  simultaneously  open  dispute 
broke  out  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Polish  Government  in 
exile  on  the  question  of  Poland’s  eastern  frontier,  the  fears  of  Turkish 
publicists  for  Russia’s  post-war  attitude  were  reawakened.2  While  indica¬ 
tions  of  American-Soviet  differences  (the  ‘Standley  incident’  and  some 
remarks  by  Flenry  Wallace),  and  the  suggestion  in  a  leading  article  in 
The  Times  that  Russia’s  post-war  strategic  frontier  might  be  on  the  Oder,3 
continued  to  perturb  Yalgxn,  his  fellow  veteran  of  the  Turkish  press, 
Ahmet  Emin  Yalman,  emphasized  the  apparent  change  in  Russian 
foreign  policy.  The  Soviet  Union,  who  twenty  years  before  had  cham¬ 
pioned  Turkey’s  and  Persia’s  struggles  for  complete  independence,  was 
now  self-interestedly  coveting  her  neighbours’  territory.  It  was  remarkable 
that  The  Times,  the  mouthpiece  of  those  British  Conservatives  who  had 
‘encouraged’  Germany  to  occupy  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  should  now 
propose  a  sort  of  feudal  empire  for  Russia  in  Eastern  Europe.  Yalman 
went  on  to  rebuke  Churchill  for  discussing  the  idea  of  a  Council  of  Europe 
in  a  broadcast  of  21  March.  This  was,  he  complained,  to  eliminate  the 
United  States  and  the  ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  from  the  future  of 
Europe,  and  instead  to  collaborate  with  Russia  in  establishing  a  militarist 
and  imperialist  system.4  As  the  Turkish  publicists  looked  forward  with 

1  Churchill,  iv.  641;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  716;  see  New  York  Times,  8-22  February  1943. 

2  e.g.  Ahmet  Emin  Yalman  in  the  pro-Allied  Vatan,  5  March  1943. 

3  ‘If  Britain’s  frontier  is  on  the  Rhine,  it  might  just  as  pertinently  be  said — though  it  has  not 

in  fact  been  said — that  Russia’s  frontier  is  on  the  Oder,  and  in  the  same  sense’  ( The  Times, 
10  March  1943).  4  Vatan,  22-24  and  30  March  1943. 
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apprehension  to  the  consequences  of  Germany’s  defeat,  they  now  advocated 
the  complete  independence  of  all  the  Balkan  States  after  the  war  and  their 
confederation  in  a  new  Balkan  Entente  which  would  comprise,  besides  the 
members  of  the  pre-war  Entente,  Bulgaria  and  Albania  and,  according  to 
some,  Hungary.  Individually,  they  argued,  these  states  were  powerless; 
but  such  a  union  might  preserve  their  independence  against  outside  aggres¬ 
sion  or  disruptive  infiltration,  whether  it  came  from  Russia,  Germany,  or 
Italy.1  Churchill  was  eager  to  persuade  Turkey  either  to  enter  the  war 
herself  or  to  give  the  Allies  the  use  of  her  airfields  which  the  British  had 
been  developing:  in  this  way  he  hoped  that  the  Allies  might  speedily 
dominate  the  Aegean  and  the  Black  Sea  and  establish  a  direct  supply 
route  to  Russia.  The  United  States  military  advisers,  however,  were 
opposed  to  new  commitments  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean;2  and  the 
Turks  failed  to  respond  to  Churchill’s  cue,  since  they  dreaded  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  German  air  attack,  such  as  had  devastated  Belgrade  in  1941, 
on  Istanbul  or  their  railways  in  western  Anatolia  or  on  the  coal  basin  of 
Zonguldak,  their  principal  source  of  power.  They  also  feared  a  land  attack 
on  the  Straits  from  Bulgaria,  though  whether  this  was  a  serious  risk  it 
was  hard  to  say.3 

Early  in  September  the  Soviet  authorities  suddenly  discharged  a  broad¬ 
side  against  Turkey  through  the  ‘unofficial’  War  and  the  Working  Class, 
which  was,  however,  subsequently  reprinted  in  Izvestia : 

The  neutrality  of  Turkey  becomes  increasingly  more  favourable  and  necessary 
to  Germany  as  Turkey  secures  the  safety  of  the  Balkan  flank  for  the  German 
armies,  and  allows  the  Germans  to  continue  to  hold  very  limited  forces  there 
and  to  concentrate  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  German  troops  on  the 
Soviet-German  front.  .  .  . 

Confederations  of  small  States  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
work  against  her,  and  in  any  case  experience  had  shown  that  they  could  not 
survive  a  crisis.  The  Little  Entente  had  been  of  no  value  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
her  struggle  against  Hitler;  the  States  of  the  Balkan  Entente  had  taken  opposite 
sides  in  the  European  conflict;  neutral  Turkey  had  failed  to  fulfil  her  obligations 
to  Jugoslavia  and  Greece,  and  had  signed  the  Turco-German  Agreement  of 
June  1941  a  few  days  before  Germany  attacked  the  Soviet  Union.4 

The  Turkish  press  responded  to  this  attack  with  spirit.  Yal$in  did  not 

1  Cf.  Dr.  Kurd  Albu  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  June,  Daily  Telegraph,  17  June,  C.  L.  Sulz¬ 
berger  in  Mew  York  Times,  17  August  1943. 

2  See  Churchill,  v.  255-7;  U.S.  edition,  v.  286-9;  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  McGeorge  Bundy:  On 
Active  Service  in  Peace  and  War  (London,  Hutchinson,  1949),  pp.  223-34;  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and 
Hopkins,  pp.  591,  746-7,  764-5,  787-9;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  594,  742-3,  760,  782-3;  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower:  Crusade  in  Europe  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1949),  p.  194;  (London,  Heinemann, 
1948),  p.  213. 

3  See  Churchill,  v.  295-6;  U.S.  edition,  v.  335;  Knatchbull-Hugessen:  Diplomat  in  Peace  and 
War,  p.  192. 

4  Daily  Worker,  4  September  1 943 ;  cf.  New  York  Times,  1 2  September,  The  Times,  2 1  September 
1943- 
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hesitate  to  point  out  that  an  important  factor  determining  Turkish  non- 
belligerence  in  1940-1  had  been  the  Soviet  Union’s  association  with  Ger¬ 
many  through  the  Agreement  of  August  1939.  He  commented  that  the 
reports  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  opposition  to  the  suggestion  of  an 
Allied  expedition  to  the  Balkans  implied  that  they  regarded  the  Peninsula 
as  their  own  sphere  of  interest.  Such  a  policy,  if  tolerated,  would  not  only 
endanger  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  but  would  eventually  entail  a 
British  withdrawal  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East,  and  finally 
from  India.1  At  the  same  time,  the  semi-official  Ulus ,  expressing  great 
cordiality  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Powers,  remarked  that  it  was  for  them  to 
found  a  new  order  of  peace  on  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
which  could  not  be  done  by  states  which  sought  to  enlarge  their  territories 
or  impose  their  regimes  on  their  neighbours.2 

When  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the  United  States,  Russian,  and 
British  Foreign  Ministers  opened  on  19  October  1943,  Molotov  proposed, 
as  one  of  the  measures  for  shortening  the  war,  that  Turkey  should  be 
asked  to  enter  the  war  immediately;  and  he  later  made  it  clear  that  the 
request  should  be  peremptory,  ‘in  other  words,  a  command’.  To  this 
Eden  replied  that  Britain  was  already  equipping  Turkey  to  play  her  part 
in  the  war;  but  if  she  met  with  serious  reverses,  British  or  American  troops 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  other  fronts  to  help  her.  Hull  had 
referred  the  question,  as  being  primarily  military,  back  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  informed  Molotov  on  the  28  th  of  the  reply:  Allied  resources 
were  already  being  strained  to  prepare  for  the  cross-Channel  invasion  and 
to  support  the  Italian  offensive;  as  an  alternative,  he  proposed  that  Turkey 
should  be  asked  for  air-bases  and  transport  facilities.  The  British  wanted 
the  immediate  use  of  Turkish  air-bases  to  provide  fighter  cover  for  their 
precarious  position  on  Leros  in  the  Dodecanese  (German  air  superiority 
had  already  driven  them  from  Kos  at  the  beginning  of  October),  and 
Churchill  also  wanted  the  Turks  to  allow  British  submarines  and  merchant 
ships  to  pass  through  the  Straits.  Molotov  at  first  objected  to  the  mildness 
of  these  proposals  and  insisted  that  they  should  press  Turkey  to  declare 
war,  but  eventually  on  1  November  compromised  on  an  agreement  that 
Eden  should  request  the  immediate  use  of  Turkish  air-bases,  and  that 
Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  should  join  later  in  ‘suggesting’  Turkey’s  entry 
into  the  war  before  the  end  of  the  year.3  At  the  Tehran  Conference  a 

1  Tanin,  12-19  September  1943. 

2  Ulus,  1  October  1943. 

3  Churchill,  v.  254,  256-7;  U.S.  edition,  v.  285,  288-9;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1279-80,  1297,  1301, 
1312;  Knatchbull-Hugessen :  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  194,  198.  General  John  R.  Deane, 
United  States  military  attache  in  Moscow,  recalled  how  desirous  the  Soviet  representatives  at  this 
Conference  had  been  that  Turkey  should  be  brought  into  the  war — notably  Vyshinsky,  who  had 
hoped  thereby  to  divert  fifteen  German  divisions  from  the  Russian  front  (The  Strange  Alliance, 
p.  22).  Post-war  Soviet  propaganda  concealed  this  attitude  in  order  to  proclaim  that  ‘the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  imperialists  placed  great  hopes  in  their  Turkish  lackeys’  falling  in  with  their  plans 
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month  later  Stalin  was  still  in  favour  of  bringing  Turkey  into  the  war  ‘by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  if  necessary’;  but  he  had  little  confidence  in  her 
coming  in  voluntarily  and  was  opposed  to  any  diversion  of  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  resources  from  the  intended  offensive  in  Western  Europe.1  To 
Churchill’s  chagrin  Stalin’s  arguments  were  supported  by  Roosevelt,  for 
the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  disliked  the  prospect  of  an  ‘entanglement 
in  the  Balkans’,  while  Harry  Hopkins  was  at  least  as  zealous  as  his  President 
in  the  cause  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Soviet  rulers  and  did  not, 
therefore,  wish  to  arouse  their  suspicion  of  competitive  moves  in  Eastern 
Europe.2  The  Russians  accordingly  took  little  further  interest  in  Turkey’s 
entering  the  war.  When  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  went  on  to  meet  Presi¬ 
dent  Inonii  at  the  second  Cairo  Conference  (4-6  December  1943)  Vyshin¬ 
sky,  who  was  to  have  represented  the  Soviet  Union,  was  away  visiting  the 
Italian  front  and  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  close  of  the  talks,  while  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  though  present  in  Cairo,  took  no  part  in 
them. 

The  Anglo-Turkish  military  conversations  reached  a  deadlock  early  in 
1944  and  were  followed,  first  by  the  cessation  of  Allied  deliveries  of  arma¬ 
ments  to  Turkey,  and  then  by  Anglo-American  diplomatic  pressure  to 
compel  her  to  cease  exporting  chrome  and  other  strategic  materials  to 
Germany.  In  this  new  isolation  the  Turkish  press  adopted  a  more  conci¬ 
liatory  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Aksam  had  the  effrontery 
to  remark  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  so  occupied  in  defeating  the  Germans 
and  so  confident  in  her  own  strength  that  she  did  not  need  to  indulge  in 
‘useless  prattle’  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  others  into  the  war;  if  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Powers  wanted  to  shorten  the  war  they  should  open  the 
Second  Front  themselves.  In  mid-May  it  was  announced  that  the  Turkish 
police  had  unearthed  a  pan-Turanian  secret  organization  which  threatened 
the  security  of  the  state.  The  announcement  declared  that,  founded  in 
1940,  it  had  strong  pro-Nazi  proclivities,  was  anti-democratic,  intolerant 
of  minorities,  and  above  all  ‘aimed  at  unifying  under  Turkish  leadership 
all  the  Turki-speaking  peoples  in  foreign  territories’.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  Istanbul  on  18  May,  and  in  a  speech  to  an  audience  of 
50,000  on  the  following  day  the  President  recalled  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  befriended  the  Turkish  Republic  during  its  early  struggles.  Turkey,  he 
said,  had  no  irredentist  ambitions,  but  the  pan-Turanians  had  devised  a 


to  invade  the  Balkans  .  .  .  under  the  pretence  of  Turkey’s  entry  into  the  war  with  Germany’ 
(Lieut. -General  V.  Vorobyov,  in  Tagliche  Rundschau,  22  February  1952,  p.  5). 

1  See  Churchill,  v.  309,  313-14;  U.S.  edition,  v.  350,  355. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  344-7  and  389-92  respectively;  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  779-81, 
787-9,  792-6,  798-9;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  774-6,  782-3,  786-8,  790;  Deane:  The  Strange  Alliance, 
pp.  43-44;  Elliott  Roosevelt:  As  He  Saw  It,  pp.  149,  184-5.  Stalin’s  undertaking  to  go  to  war 
with  Bulgaria  if  she  attacked  Turkey  as  a  result  of  Turkey’s  going  to  war  with  Germany 
(Churchill,  v.  357;  U.S.  edition,  v.  404)  was  thus  of  little  moment. 
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theory  which  would  have  embroiled  her  with  her  neighbours.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  deal  severely  with  these  ‘senseless  and  unscrupulous’  men, 
of  whom  it  might  be  asked  whether  they  were  directed  from  abroad  and 
whether  they  were  deliberately  serving  foreign  interests.  Hundreds  of 
suspects,  including  the  notoriously  pro-German  retired  general  Erkilet, 
were  arrested  for  trial  by  court-martial.1 

It  was,  presumably,  no  coincidence  that  in  the  same  month  the  Turkish 
Government  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  an  agreement  for  their  closer 
political  co-operation,  which  should  include  security  guarantees  in  the 
Balkans;  but  the  Soviet  Government  replied  that  the  only  way  to  such  an 
agreement  was  for  Turkey  to  enter  the  war,  and  an  article  in  Izvestia 
commented  sarcastically  on  the  measures  taken  against  the  pan-Turanian 
movement : 


It  was  surprising  that  a  movement  which  threatened  the  security  of  Turkey  had 
been  able  to  pursue  its  activities  for  so  long.  For  many  months  books  and 
newspapers  had  been  able  to  spread  the  poison  of  race  propaganda.  The 
organization,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  section  of  the  German  espionage 
service,  had  ramifications  in  many  towns.  It  recruited  its  agents  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions;  and  when  the  newspaper  Tan  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
the  movement,  several  papers  had  come  forward  to  take  the  movement  under 
their  protection.  Izvestia  hoped  that  Turkish  public  opinion  would  draw  the  right 
conclusions  from  these  facts.  Now  that  the  leaders  of  the  organization  had  been 
arrested,  Turkish  opinion  would  deplore  the  fact  that  drastic  steps  had  not  been 
taken  earlier  against  activities  of  which  Vatan  had  written  that  ‘it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  shameful  and  vile,  directed  against  the  independence, 
the  existence,  and  the  security  of  the  Turkish  nation’.2 

On  28  June  Molotov  complained  that  the  British  request  that  Turkey 
should  break  off  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  Germany, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him  with  a  request  for  Soviet  support 
of  it,  did  not  provide  for  Turkey’s  entering  the  war,  and  so  did  not  con¬ 
form  with  the  decisions  of  the  Moscow  Conference.  The  Soviet  Govern- 


1  The  Times,  16,  17,  20,  22,  26  May  1944;  Uriel  Heyd:  Foundations  of  Turkish  Nationalism  (Lon¬ 
don,  Luzac  and  Harvill  Press,  1950),  pp.  126-30;  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  W.  Hostler:  ‘Trends  in 
Pan-Turanianism’,  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  January  1952,  iii.  3-13.  For  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposals  to  the  Germans  in  1942  that  in  the  event  of  the  military  collapse  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  Muslim  minorities  there  should  receive  their  independence,  see  above,  p.  455.  A  writer  in 
the  pro-German  Cumhuriyet  had  commented  on  12  January  1943  that  the  number  of  nationalist 
and  pan-Turanian  publications  was  increasing;  and  in  the  summer  a  Turkish  journalist  named 
Erkmen  had  published  at  Istanbul  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Great  Danger,  attacking  the  pan- 
Turanian  movement  as  a  threat  to  the  unity  and  safety  of  the  state,  which  had  been  reprinted  in 
almost  complete  translation  by  Izvestia  (15  June  1943).  When  early  in  July  a  Turkish  deputy 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  pamphlet,  the  Foreign  Minister  had  disclaimed 
that  the  Government  had  any  pan-Turanian  ambitions;  and  legal  proceedings  had  been  taken 
against  Erkmen. 

2  Izvestia  article  reported  by  France,  3  June  1944.  See  also  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1373;  cf.  France, 
15  and  24  May  1944;  Dr.  Kurd  Albu  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  May  1944. 
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ment  confirmed  this  attitude  in  a  memorandum  of  10  July,  which  also 
informed  the  United  States  Government  (and  presumably  the  British 
also)  of  the  Soviet-Turkish  diplomatic  exchanges  of  the  last  two  months. 
On  22  July,  when  the  Turkish  Government  were  at  last  ‘screwing  their 
courage  to  the  sticking  place’,  the  United  States  Government  informed 
the  Soviet  Government  that  they  expected  Turkey’s  impending  action  to 
be  followed  by  her  entry  into  the  war,  and  therefore  did  not  regard  the 
Anglo-American  request  to  Turkey  as  a  weakening  of  the  policy  agreed 
upon  at  Moscow  and  Tehran.  The  U.S.S.R.  replied  on  27  July,  however, 
that  they  considered  that  Turkey’s  proposed  action  had  come  much  too 
late  and  was  unsatisfactory;  there  was  no  point  in  discussing  half-measures, 
and  they  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  Turkish  Government  to 
their  own  devices.  The  United  States  Ambassador  in  Moscow  was  there¬ 
upon  asked  by  his  Government  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  a  frank  Anglo- 
Soviet- American  discussion  about  Turkey;  but  he  reported  on  the  30th 
that  Vyshinsky’s  reaction  to  the  suggestion  had  not  been  encouraging, 
and  he  therefore  recommended  that  any  further  approach  should  be  post¬ 
poned.  Accordingly,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
was  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  assumed  no  obligations  towards  Turkey  in 
connexion  with  the  peace  settlement  and,  by  dissociating  herself  from  the 
Anglo-American  approach  to  Turkey,  had  freed  herself  from  the  obligation 
she  had  assumed  at  Moscow  to  act  with  those  two  Powers  on  matters 
concerning  Turkey.1 

When  Bulgaria  capitulated  to  the  Red  Army  on  9  September  1944  the 
Turkish  black-out  regulations,  which  had  been  relaxed  after  the  passing 
of  the  tension  that  had  accompanied  the  breach  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany,  were  suddenly  intensified.  This  act  provoked  sarcastic 
comment  in  Moscow,2  on  which  Yalgin  remarked  that  the  Soviet  press  and 
radio  campaign  suggested  that  Russia  was  contemplating  action  against 
Turkey.  No  sensible  person  in  Turkey  supposed  that  Russia  would  de¬ 
mand  Istanbul  and  the  Straits  when  she  had  finished  her  work  in  the 
Balkans,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  Western  Allies  would  not  tolerate  her 
securing  a  dominant  position  in  that  region;  for  she  could  not  stop  at  the 
Straits.  Their  possession  would  lead  her  on  towards  the  Aegean,  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  India;  and  there  was  no  indication  that 
Russia  had  any  such  ideas  of  world  conquest.3  To  balance  these  appre¬ 
hensions  Yalgin  and  other  writers  made  the  most  of  Turkey’s  relations 
with  the  Western  Allies.  In  a  leading  article  entitled  ‘Victory  of  the  Policy 
of  Alliance  with  Britain’  Yalgin  declared  that  the  alliance  was  based,  not 
on  ephemeral  considerations,  but  on  permanent  common  interests;  it  was 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1372-6. 

2  Cf.  Hirschmann:  Lifeline  to  a  Promised  Land,  pp.  143-4. 

3  Tanin,  8,  9,  11,  12,  15,  16,  25,  30  September,  2  and  6  October  1944. 
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the  surest  guarantee  in  a  future  that  was  pregnant  with  possibilities.1  The 
semi-official  Ulus  greeted  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  alliance 
with  unusual  cordiality.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Moscow  Conference 
(9-20  October)  Yal^in,  finally  burying  his  hopes  of  the  creation  of  a  neutral 
Balkan  bloc,  welcomed  as  second-best  the  suggestions  put  forward  in  a 
leading  article  in  The  Times  entitled  ‘The  Balkan  Outlook’ : 

The  primary  British  interest  in  the  area  is  the  security  of  our  communications 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Middle  East  generally,  which  pre¬ 
supposes  a  friendly  Greece  and  Turkey  with  a  peaceful  hinterland.  The  primary 
Soviet  interest  is  the  security  of  her  own  frontier,  which  she  might  quite  legiti¬ 
mately  try  to  ensure  by  bringing  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  perhaps  Hungary 
and  Yugoslavia,  within  the  Soviet  security  system.  There  is  nothing  unreason¬ 
able  in  such  a  policy  and  certainly  nothing  which  need  cause  alarm  either  to  this 
country,  the  United  States,  or  to  the  countries  more  immediately  concerned.2 

The  British  landing  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the  liberation  of 
Athens  on  14  October  were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Turkey;  and 
Yalgin,  enterprising  as  ever,  wrote  that  as  soon  as  the  Greek  Government 
could  resume  their  functions  Turco-Greek  relations  must  be  modified  to 
keep  pace  with  post-war  developments.  There  must  be  a  close  union  of 
the  two  nations  with  the  pooling  of  their  military  resources,  for  the  security 
of  Greece  meant  the  security  of  Turkey;  they  should  share  their  political 
successes  and  anxieties.3  On  21  November  the  Turkish  press  welcomed 
the  broadcast  announcement  from  Athens  that  the  Turkish  Government 
had  informed  the  Greek  Government  that  Turkey  had  renounced  any 
claim  to  the  Dodecanese;  but  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  between  the  Greek 
Government  and  the  Communists  at  the  beginning  of  December  caused 
new  concern  in  Turkey;  and  when  Churchill  on  18  January  1945  made  his 
statement  to  the  blouse  of  Commons  on  the  Greek  situation,  Yal^in  com¬ 
mented  that  but  for  the  British  intervention  the  Greek  ‘Trotskyists’  would 
have  prepared  the  way  for  a  Slav  bloc  in  the  Balkans  that  would  have 
isolated  Turkey  from  her  British  ally.  The  strong  British  action  had  saved 
not  only  the  Middle  East,  but  the  whole  world,  from  a  third  world  war.4 
Referring  later  to  the  exhumed  bodies  which  Sir  Walter  Citrine  had  been 
shown  in  Athens,  Yaltpn  declared  that  the  men  who  had  committed  these 
murders  were  the  allies  of  those  who  had  sought  to  constitute  a  Slav  bloc 
in  the  Balkans;  to  place  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  hands  of  such  men 
would  be  to  turn  it  into  a  slaughter-house.5 

During  the  period  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  Non-Aggression  Pact 
with  the  Nazis,  Molotov  had  used  the  possibility  that  the  British  navy 

1  Ibid.  8  October  1944. 

2  The  Times,  13  October  1944;  comment  in  Tanin,  16  and  17  October  1944. 

3  Tanin,  18  and  21  October  1944. 

4  Ibid.  19  January  1945.  5  Ibid.  29  January  1945. 
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might  attack  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  to  advance  claims  to  control  the 
Straits,  as  we  have  seen  above;  but  once  Germany  had  overrun  the 
Balkans  and  attacked  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  was  the  Axis  use  of  the  Straits  that 
caused  the  Soviet  Government  to  make  repeated  representations  to  the 
Turkish  Government.1  On  10  February  1945,  accordingly,  at  the  final 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Yalta  Conference,  Stalin  raised  the  question  of  the 
Straits,  declaring  that  the  war  had  rendered  the  Montreux  Convention  of 
1936  obsolete,  and  that  it  should  be  revised  to  remove  Turkey’s  ‘hand  on 
Russia’s  throat’,  but  without  harming  Turkey’s  legitimate  interests;  the 
three  Foreign  Ministers  might  consider  the  question  at  their  next  meeting. 
Churchill  recalled  that  Stalin  had  already  mentioned  the  matter  to  him 
at  Tehran  in  November  1943. 2  He  said  that  Britain  agreed  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  should  discuss  the  revision  of  the  Convention  to  obviate  Russia’s 
dependence,  as  a  great  Black  Sea  Power,  on  Turkey’s  control  of  its  narrow 
exit;  but  the  Turks  should  receive  assurances  of  their  independence  and 
territorial  integrity.  With  these  views  Roosevelt  concurred.3 

The  Turkish  Assembly’s  unanimous  approval  on  23  February  of  the 
Government’s  decision  to  comply  with  the  ‘Big  Three’  decision  reached  at 
Yalta,  that  only  those  states  that  had  declared  war  on  the  Axis  before 
1  March  would  be  eligible  for  seats  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  came 
far  too  late  to  bring  about  any  change  in  the  Soviet  attitude  to  Turkey. 
On  5  March  the  Soviet  radio  overseas  transmission  in  Turkish  remarked 
that,  although  Turkey  had  joined  the  Allies  after  giving  liberal  support 
to  the  Axis  to  the  very  end,  Turkish  justice  was  now  subjecting  to  a  secret 
trial  135  ‘democrats’4  who  had  worked  to  counter  the  evil  influence  of 
the  Fascists  and  their  pan-Turanian  satellites;  one  of  the  accused  was  a 
Turkish  woman  writer  whose  only  offence  was  her  consistent  protesta¬ 
tions  against  the  serving  of  Nazi  interests  by  Turkish  reactionaries.  The 
trial  of  the  pan-Turanians,  the  broadcast  continued,  was  entirely  bogus, 
since  they  were  being  protected  by  those  very  reactionaries  who  were  out 
to  victimize  the  ‘democrats’.5  Already  on  27  February  Moshe  Pijade, 

1  See  above,  p.  449.  See  the  Soviet  note  of  8  August  1946  and  the  Turkish  reply  of  22  August 
(U.S.  Department  of  State:  The  Problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits  (Publication  2752,  Near  Eastern 
Series  5,  1947),  annexes  ii  and  v,  pp.  47-55);  Commander  Kenneth  Edwards,  R.N. :  ‘Passage  of 
the  Dardanelles,  how  Turkish  control  worked  in  the  war’,  Daily  Telegraph,  23  November  1946. 

1  See  Churchill,  v.  336;  U.S.  edition,  v.  381. 

3  See  E.  R.  Stettinius,  jr. :  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians  (London,  Cape,  1950),  pp.  237-8. 

4  A  United  States  press  correspondent,  reporting  that  they  had  presented  demands  for  regular 
elections,  permission  to  organize  a  genuine  opposition,  and  independent  trade  unions,  commented 
on  the  Turkish  police’s  habit  of  regarding  anyone  with  radical  views  as  a  Communist  (George 
Weller  in  Chicago  Daily  News,  11  April  1945).  The  Communist  monthly  Moyen-Orient,  however, 
afterwards  stated  (May  1950,  p.  10)  that  the  accused  belonged  to  a  ‘Union  of  Progressive  Youth’, 
a  title  redolent  of  Communist  infiltration  tactics. 

5  Cf.  the  sarcastic  comment  of  the  Daily  Worker,  18  April  1945,  on  the  sentences  which  had 
been  passed  on  29  March  on  sixteen  of  those  accused  of  pan-Turanianism.  In  October,  when 
Turkey’s  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  had  so  far  deteriorated  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
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vice-president  of  the  Yugoslav  Anti-Fascist  Assembly,  had  written  in  an 
editorial  article  in  the  Belgrade  Communist  newspaper  Borba  that  Turkey’s 
conduct  in  declaring  war  ‘might  be  called  speculative  and  extortionist.  .  . . 
Aiding  Germany  during  the  war  and  piling  up  gold,  and  then  offering 
herself  for  a  seat  at  the  Allied  conference  table  with  requests  for  a  reward — 
this  is  the  full  meaning  of  Turkey’s  declaration  of  war.’  When  Yalgin 
replied  with  the  rejoinder  that  Yugoslavia  as  a  whole  did  not  share  these 
hostile  sentiments,  since  Tito’s  movement  did  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  entire  Yugoslav  people,  he  was  answered  by  a  sharp  rebuke  from 
War  and  the  Working  Class.1 

The  Turco-Soviet  Treaty  of  Neutrality  and  Non- Aggression,  signed 
originally  in  1925  and  renewed  for  ten  years  in  1935,  was  due  to  expire 
on  7  November  1945,  but  would  be  automatically  renewed  if  not  denounced 
six  months  beforehand.  On  19  March  Molotov  handed  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  a  note  which  stated:  ‘Owing  to  the  profound  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  especially  during  the  Second  World  War,  this  treaty  is 
no  longer  in  accord  with  the  new  situation,  and  needs  serious  improve¬ 
ment.’  The  Turkish  Ambassador  was  recalled  to  Ankara  for  consultation, 
and  on  4  April  the  Turkish  Government  replied  with  a  note  stating  their 
readiness  ‘to  examine  with  attention  and  good  will  any  proposals  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  suggest  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  better 
adapted  to  the  present  interests  of  the  two  countries’.2  For  a  time  the 
Soviet  press  attacks  on  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  counter-polemic  prac¬ 
tically  ceased;  and  Yalgin,  who  was  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
member  of  the  Turkish  delegation,  wrote  from  Cairo  that  the  Russians 
had  no  designs  on  Turkish  territory  or  against  the  Anglo-Turkish  Alliance. 
Turkey  was  ready  to  discuss  the  regime  of  the  Straits  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Montreux  Convention,  and  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  of  friendship 
and  non-aggression  if  Russia  wished.  She  offered  Russia  her  unlimited 
friendship,  provided  that  she  were  not  required  to  sacrifice  her  rights.3 

Thus  the  war  in  Europe  came  to  an  end  with  Turkey’s  most  serious 
diplomatic  problem  in  a  state  of  suspense.  While  the  Balkans,  the  Levant 
States,  Egypt,  'Iraq,  and  Persia  had  all  experienced  hostilities  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  armies,  Turkey  had  known  nothing  worse  than  diplo¬ 
matic  pressure  and  economic  difficulties.  Her  policy  of  non-involvement 
was  prompted  by  the  desire  not  to  jeopardize  the  results  of  the  economic 

point  in  appeasing  her  at  the  pan-Turanians’  expense,  the  Military  Court  of  Appeal  cancelled 
their  sentences,  and  they  were  all  acquitted  in  a  re-trial  which  lasted  from  August  1946  to  March 
1947  (Hostler:  ‘Trends  in  Pan-Turanianism’,  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  January  1952,  iii.  10-1 1). 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  28  February,  Tanin,  6  and  7  March,  Yorkshire  Post  editorial,  19 
March  1945.  Already  in  January  Yal^in  had  voiced  his  misgivings  about  the  political  triumph 
of  Tito’s  ‘anti-Fascist’  movement  in  Yugoslavia,  and  about  claims  to  incorporate  Macedonia  in  a 
South  Slav  federation  {Tanin,  12,  14,  26  January  1945). 

2  The  Times,  21  March,  Neue  giircher  geilung,  9  April  1945. 

3  Tanin,  14  and  18  April  1945. 
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reorganization  inaugurated  by  the  Kemalist  revolution,  and  not  to  see 
South-Eastern  Europe  dominated  by  either  Germany  or  Russia.  It  can 
be  argued  cogently  that  this  policy  assisted  the  Allies,  notably  Britain, 
far  more  than  the  Axis  Powers;1  but  it  earned  Turkey  the  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  had  not  only  suffered  grievously  but  whose 
ideology  of  group  self-interest  as  the  sole  basis  of  conduct  prevented  her 
statesmen  from  having  the  smallest  glimmering  of  sympathy  with  the 
motives  and  actions  of  any  other  ‘class’  or  nation.  Before  many  more  weeks 
of  1945  had  passed  Turkey  was  to  learn  what  price  the  Soviet  Union 
thought  she  should  pay  for  her  neutrality. 


(ii)  Persia 

‘We  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  such  war  aims  as  the  seizure  of  foreign  territories  and  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  foreign  peoples — whether  it  be  the  peoples  and  territories  of  Europe  or  the  peoples  and 
territories  of  Asia,  including  Iran.’  (J.  Stalin,  speech  of  6  November  1941)2 

Despite  this  fair-sounding  declaration,  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
on  placing  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia  under  her  military  occupation 
in  August  1941,  was  evidently  to  treat  them  as  an  autonomous  area 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Her  representatives  regulated  their 
economic  relations  with  the  Persian  Government  like  conquerors,  with 
regard  only  to  Russia’s  advantage;  and  while  economic  conditions  in  the 
Soviet-occupied  zone,  normally  a  food-exporting  region,  remained  com¬ 
paratively  good,  they  were  quite  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  the  food- 
deficit  areas  occupied  by  their  allies.3  They  excluded  Persian  troops  from 
Azarbaijan,  not  allowing  them  to  return  even  to  Tabriz,  the  provincial 
capital,  until  25  May  1942;  in  western  Azarbaijan  they  disarmed  the 
Persian  gendarmerie  and  police  at  the  time  of  the  occupation4  and  sub¬ 
sequently  would  not  allow  Persian  troops  north  of  the  line  Qazvin- 
Tehran-Mashhad.  They  filled  Tabriz  with  political  officers,  mainly  from 
Soviet  Azarbaijan,  who  were  believed  to  have  as  their  object  the  fusion 
with  that  province  of  Persian  Azarbaijan,  at  first  culturally  and  afterwards 
politically.  They  suppressed  the  Tabriz  newspaper  which  supported  the 
Persian  Government,  and  were  believed  early  in  1942  to  be  encouraging 
newspapers  in  the  local  Turkish  dialect  (Azari)  which  favoured  separation 
from  Persia.  They  also  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  autonomous 
aspirations  of  the  Kurdish  chiefs  west  and  south  of  Lake  Riza’iya  (formerly 
Urmiya),  who  had  been  ruthlessly  repressed  by  Riza  Shah,  and  once  took 

1  See  Hugh  Seton-Watson:  The  East  European  Revolution  (London,  Methuen,  1950),  p.  68. 

2  J.  Stalin:  War  Speeches  .  .  .  July  3rd,  igpi-June  22nd,  1945  (London,  Hutchinson,  n.d.),  p.  23. 

3  Cf.  Lenczowski:  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran,  pp.  195-6;  Millspaugh:  Americans  in  Persia, 
pp.  174-9;  Groseclose:  Introduction  to  Iran,  pp.  185-6;  A.  K.  S.  Lambton:  ‘Some  of  the  Problems 
Facing  Persia’,  International  Affairs,  April  1946,  xxii.  258. 

4  Ibid.  p.  261 ;  but  cf.  next  note. 
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a  number  of  them  on  a  ‘cultural’  visit  to  Baku.1  Before  the  signing  of 
the  Anglo-Soviet-Persian  Treaty  of  29  January  1942,  the  United  States 
Government,  advised  by  their  Legation  in  Tehran,  had  taken  up  strongly 
with  the  Soviet  Government  the  allegations  of  their  support  of  separatism 
in  northern  Persia;  but  the  Deputy  Foreign  Commissar,  Vyshinsky,  had 
denied  that  his  Government  had  any  knowledge  of  such  activities.2 

The  importance  of  Persia  in  1942  as  a  transit  route  for  the  supply  of 
military  aid  deterred  Russia,  in  fact,  from  pressing  forward  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  separatism  at  that  stage;  but,  though  her  officers  and 
officials  had  free  access  to  the  British-occupied  zone  in  southern  Persia, 
they  showed  themselves  very  unwilling  to  allow  British  officers  to  enter 
their  northern  zone,  even  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  its  defence  in  the 
event  of  a  German  break-through;3  and  when  in  1943  the  (American) 
Millspaugh  financial  mission,  as  officials  of  the  Persian  Government, 
sought  to  extend  their  economic  controls  to  the  northern  provinces,  they 
met  with  total  opposition  from  the  Russians.4  In  the  day-to-day  dealings 
of  the  latter  with  their  allies  the  rigidity  of  their  organization,  leaving  little 
initiative  or  power  of  decision  to  the  man  on  the  spot  and  compelling  him 
to  seek  higher  authority  for  matters  of  mere  routine,  multiplied  delays 
and  made  it  very  difficult  for  local  inter-Allied  problems  to  be  settled  by 
local  consultation.5  Even  while  they  were  receiving  indispensable  aid  from 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  they  sought  opportunities  to  pose,  without 
cost  to  themselves,  as  more  generous  than  their  allies  to  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people.  When  in  September  1942,  for  example,  the  British  and 

1  Kurdish  raiding  west  of  Lake  Riza’iya  in  the  spring  of  1942  caused  the  Russians  to  bring 
back  the  Persian  army  and  gendarmerie  into  the  district,  ‘though  they  rendered  their  possible 
services  ineffective  by  constant  interference’  (Archie  Roosevelt,  jr. :  ‘The  Kurdish  Republic  of 
Mahabad’,  Middle  East  Journal,  July  1947,  i.  250-1 ;  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  249). 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1502. 

3  Auchinleck:  Despatch  ii,  p.  324.  Churchill  (iii.  430;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  483-4)  had  instructed 
Wavell  on  1  September  1941  to  ensure  ‘that  Russian  influence  is  kept  within  reasonable  bounds’. 
In  response  to  an  appeal  from  Stalin  that  Britain  should  send  twenty-five  or  thirty  divisions  across 
Persia  to  the  southern  Russian  front  (which  Churchill  described  as  a  ‘physical  absurdity’)  he 
had  telegraphed  to  Stalin  on  1 2  October :  ‘If  you  wish  to  withdraw  the  five  or  six  Russian  divisions 
[from  Persia]  for  use  on  the  battle-front  we  will  take  over  the  whole  responsibility  of  keeping 
order  and  maintaining  and  improving  the  supply  route.  I  pledge  the  faith  of  Britain  that  we  will 
not  seek  any  advantage  for  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  any  rightful  Russian  interest  during  the 
war  or  at  the  end’  (ibid.  pp.  431  and  485  respectively).  This  assurance  did  not  allay  Soviet 
suspicions.  On  20  October  Churchill  remarked  to  Roosevelt :  ‘The  Russians  much  disturb  Persia 
by  their  presence,  their  theories,  and  their  behaviour’  (ibid.  pp.  484  and  546  respectively). 

For  differences  arising  out  of  the  programme  of  Anglo-American  military  supplies  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  (Aid  to  Russia),  see  Paiforce,  pp.  96-97;  and  on  Russian  conduct  in  Persia  generally, 
Sydney  Morrell:  Spheres  of  Influence  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  1946),  pp.  51-54. 

4  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.  pp.  183-6;  cf.  the  pro-Soviet  Michael  Brooks:  Oil  and  Foreign  Policy 

(London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1949),  pp.  48-49:  ‘Millspaugh  and  his  group  .  .  .  have  a  knack 
of  always  turning  up  when  U.S.  Oil  Companies  attempt  to  gain  ground  in  Persia.  Between  1922 
and  1927  he  had  managed  Persia’s  finances  and  many  other  things.  In  the  United  States  he  had 
once  been  the  petroleum  expert  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  contact  with  the  American  oil 
industry  was  of  the  closest.’  5  Morrell,  op.  cit.  p.  71. 
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the  newly  arrived  United  States  advisers  were  struggling  with  an  acute 
grain  shortage  in  Tehran  and  the  south,  a  gift  of  20,000  tons  of  Russian 
grain  to  Tehran  was  announced;  but  this  was  far  less  than  the  quantity 
which  would  normally  have  gone  to  the  capital  from  the  north,  had  it  not 
been  retained  for  Russian  use.1  In  April  1943,  as  the  new  harvest  ap¬ 
proached,  the  scarcity  of  grain  was  again  severe,  and  the  Persian  press 
strongly  criticized  the  British  and  the  Americans  for  their  failure  to  import 
more  grain.2  A  Soviet  announcement  on  12  April  that  they  would  shortly 
deliver  25,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Tehran  was  therefore  greeted  with  almost 
unanimous  enthusiasm  in  the  press,  the  only  exception  being  a  remark 
that,  though  the  considerable  wheat  surplus  of  northern  Persia  had 
normally  gone  to  Tehran,  the  ‘Northern  Allies’  had  banned  the  export  of 
foodstuffs  from  their  zone,  with  the  result  that  only  300  tons  of  wheat 
had  been  sent  from  the  north  to  Tehran  in  the  Persian  year  21  March 
1942-20  March  1943. 3  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  British  or  American  publicity  felt  constrained  to  crack  the  fagade 
of  Allied  unity  in  order  to  correct  the  tendentiousness  of  pro-Soviet  report¬ 
ing.  A  British  press  bureau  communique,  while  remarking  that  the  Russian 
offer  was  a  proof  of  the  economic  unity  of  the  Allies,  pointed  out  that  the 
promised  25,000  tons  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  considerable  quantities 
of  wheat  which  the  British  and  American  Governments  had  sent  to 
Russia,  and  pertinently  added  that  the  best  way  for  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  help  Tehran  would  be  to  send  grain  from  Azarbaijan,  where  the 
harvest  in  the  last  three  years  had  been  very  satisfactory.4 

Another  example  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Russians  sought  to  win 
a  spurious  prestige  at  their  allies’  expense  was  their  offer  to  pay  in  gold 
the  whole  of  Persia’s  war-time  rouble  credits,  whereas  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  pay  in  gold  only  a  proportion  (first  40,  later 
60  per  cent.)  of  her  respective  sterling  and  dollar  credits.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Russian  exaction  of  Persian  goods  and  services  gratis  or  at  low 

1  Morrell:  Spheres  of  Influence,  p.  45. 

2  Nabard-i  Imruz  (18  April  1943),  commenting  on  a  recent  interview  given  to  the  Tehran  press 
by  the  British  Minister  Resident  in  the  Middle  East  (in  which  he  had  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
bill  to  control  consumption  and  fix  prices  would  become  law  as  soon  as  possible),  observed  that 
the  head  of  the  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Foreign  Countries, 
who  also  had  recently  visited  Persia,  had  not  issued  orders  to  the  Persians  about  their  culture  or 
used  the  words  ‘must’  and  ‘as  soon  as  possible’.  Mr.  Casey  (the  paper  continued)  had  said  that 
unfriendly  articles  in  the  Persian  press  were  harming  Persian  relations  with  the  Allies,  but  what 
paper  had  complained  of  the  Russians  or  shown  anything  but  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the 
Americans?  (In  fact,  however,  the  press  had  been  indulging  in  destructive  criticism  of  the  Mills- 
paugh  financial  mission,  and  this  was  the  reason  for  Casey’s  admonition;  see  Millspaugh,  op.  cit. 
p.  168,  note  4,  quoting  Teheran  Daily  News,  18  April  1943.) 

3  Umid,  12  April  1943. 

+  Journal  de  Tehran,  22  April  1943;  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  196.  The  Tuda  party  historian  has 
falsely  asserted  that  the  grain  shortages  were  largely  caused  by  heavy  Allied  exportation  to  other 
Middle  Eastern  countries  (Iraj  Iskandarl  [Eskandari] :  ‘Histoire  du  Parti  Toudeh’,  Moyen-Orient 
(Paris),  April  1950,  p.  9). 
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prices,  and  the  high  prices  they  obtained  in  return  for  Russian  goods  on 
the  Persian  black  market,1  prevented  Persia  from  accumulating  credit 
balances  in  her  dealings  with  the  U.S.S.R.  comparable  in  size  with  the 
credits  accruing  from  her  transactions  with  the  Western  Allies;  and 
secondly,  the  Soviet  Government  stipulated  that  for  safety  the  gold  credit 
should  accumulate  in  the  U.S.S.R.  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  it  was 
officially  stated  to  amount  to  $  1 2  million,  plus  another  $8  million  in  paper 
currency.2 

A  censorship  agreement  between  the  Allied  authorities  in  Persia  had 
provided  that  either  the  Soviet,  the  British,  or  the  Persian  censor  might 
impose  his  veto  on  news  items,  but  that  this  censorship  should  apply  only 
to  private  news-agencies,  not  to  statements  published  by  the  Governments. 
Consequently,  whereas  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  Reuter  despatches  which 
reflected  on  Soviet  policy  were  frequently  banned  by  the  Soviet  censor, 
reports  of  the  Tass  agency  could  flood  the  Persian  press  with  highly 
coloured  news  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  reproduce  with  impunity 
previously  banned  articles  from  Persian  left-wing  newspapers  violently 
attacking  the  Persian  Government.3  Other  important  vehicles  of  Soviet 
propaganda  were  the  Persian  left-wing  press  itself,  amalgamated  into  a 
‘Freedom  Front’  in  July  1943;  the  Irano-Soviet  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations,  founded  in  September  1943,  which  won  the  support  of  some 
well-known  figures  in  the  cultural  life  of  Persia  and  manifested  great 
activity  in  Tehran  and  the  provinces;  Radio  Tehran,  where  time  was 
compulsorily  allotted  to  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Britain;  the  sale  of  Soviet 
propaganda  literature  and  the  exhibition  of  Soviet  propaganda  films;  the 
work  of  the  Soviet  hospital  in  Tehran;  and  well-publicized  acts  of  service 
to  the  Persian  population  performed  by  the  Red  Army.4 

The  abdication  of  Riza  Shah  had  been  followed  by  the  release  from 
prison  of  fifty-three  Persian  professional  men  and  students  who  had 
received  long  sentences  in  1938  for  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
regime.5 

Some  of  them  were  Communists.  The  majority  were  men  of  moderate  and 
liberal  ideas.  All  of  them  had  suffered  under  a  dictatorship.  They  hoped  to 
gather  round  them  the  progressive  men  and  the  reformers  and  do  something 
for  their  country.  They  banded  together  and  formed  the  Tudeh  Party.  But 


1  Cf.  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.  pp.  177-9. 

2  The  Soviet-Persian  trade  negotiations  had  not  yet  reached  agreement  on  the  settlement  of 
this  credit  at  the  time  of  writing. 

3  Gf.  the  Persian  newspaper  Habl  ul-Matin,  10  September  1907,  quoted  by  Edward  G.  Browne 
in  The  Persian  Revolution  of  igog-igog  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1910),  p.  179:  ‘[Muslim] 
newspapers  published  in  Russia  may  say  whatever  they  like  and  write  whatever  they  choose 
about  our  King,  our  ministers  and  our  deputies,  and  no  one  dares  to  remonstrate ;  but  say  only 
a  word  on  the  other  side,  and  there  is  the  Devil  to  pay!’ 

4  Lenczowski:  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran ,  pp.  199-21 1,  227-8. 

5  Oriente  Moderno,  December  1938,  p.  674. 
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support,  and  especially  financial  support,  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  Persians.1 
The  wealthy  classes  were  not  going  to  nourish  a  movement  that  could  prosper 
only  at  their  expense.  The  Persian  peasants,  after  centuries  of  subservience, 
were  apathetic  and  uninterested  in  politics.  The  artisans  were  better  material, 
but  their  poor  contributions  would  have  had  to  be  multiplied  many  times  before 
they  were  of  significant  worth. 

The  Tudeh  leaders  turned  to  the  Russians,  who  at  once  offered  substantial 
help.  The  party  started  to  gain  strength  and  prosper,  but  in  doing  so  it  changed 
its  character.  Many  of  the  new  recruits  were  self-seekers  who  believed  that,  with 
Russian  backing,  they  would  obtain  jobs  and  the  valuable  pickings  that  go  with 
jobs  in  Persia.  They  included  a  number  of  tough  and  adventurous  Caucasians, 
Armenians,  Turks,  and  near-Turks.  Some  of  these  had  been  trained  in  Russia 
and  were  genuine  Communists;  most  of  them  saw  in  the  Tudeh  a  strong  and 
vigorous  party  that  would  allow  them  scope  and  opportunity.  But  few  of  them 
had  the  real  interests  of  Persia  at  heart  and  all  were  subservient  to  Russia. 
Within  a  short  time  the  genuine  reformers  in  the  party  were  swamped  by  the 
newcomers.  In  any  case,  they  were  powerless,  for  they,  too,  were  now  beholden 
to  the  Russians. 

In  the  area  of  Russian  occupation  the  Tudeh  soon  became  all-powerful  under 
the  Russians.  All  appointments  and  perquisites  were  given  to  Tudeh  members. 
Their  opponents  were  dismissed,  harried,  often  imprisoned.  In  some  districts  a 
Persian  could  not  even  visit  the  public  bath  nor  ride  in  a  public  bus  unless  he 
produced  a  Tudeh  Party  membership  card.2 

The  original  president  of  the  party  was  a  respectably  liberal  prince  of  the 
former  Qajar  dynasty  whose  last  sovereign  had  been  deposed  by  Riza 
Shah  in  1925;  but  on  his  death  in  February  1944  he  was  replaced  by  a 
committee  of  three  secretaries-general,  chief  of  whom  was  his  nephew  Iraj 
Iskandari,  editor  of  the  party  newspaper  Rahbar,  whose  connexion  with 
Communism  had  begun  when  he  was  a  student  in  France.3 

1  According  to  Riza  Shahshahani,  a  propagandist  for  the  Tuda  in  the  United  States,  ‘the 
British  authorities  offered  their  support — although  on  a  very  small  scale — to  the  newly  formed 
.  .  .  Party’;  but  its  ‘immediate  program  of  fighting  against  Fascism,  punishment  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  excesses  of  the  time  of  Reza  Shah’  &c.  (New  York  Daily  Worker ,  6  December  1945) 
was  evidently  found  to  be  immoderate.  ‘Britain,  having  signed  a  treaty  recognising  Persian 
independence,  could  not  support  a  faction  bent  on  ousting  the  legitimate  Government’  (A.  K. 
Lambton  in  The  Observer,  17  March  1946),  especially  in  a  war  situation  that  called  for  stability. 

2  ‘Our  Special  Correspondent  lately  in  Persia’,  The  Times,  6  October  1945;  cf.  Lenczowski, 
op.  cit.  pp.  186,  223-34;  L.  P.  Elwell-Sutton :  ‘Political  Parties  in  Iran,  1941-1948’,  Middle  East 
Journal,  January  1949,  iii.  45-62;  A.  C.  Edwards:  ‘Persia  Revisited’,  International  Affairs,  January 
1947,  xxii.  52-60. 

3  Among  the  bitterest  of  the  Tuda  leaders  were  said  to  be  the  heirs  to  the  many  estates  which 
had  been  arbitrarily  confiscated  by  Riza  Shah  ( The  Times  Tehran  correspondent,  30  October 
1951).  It  was  significant  of  the  stage  of  political  development  reached  by  Persia  that  Soviet 
attempts  at  subversion  in  the  Persian  army  apparently  had  greater  success  among  junior  officers 
than  among  subordinate  ranks  (cf.  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  238-9).  A  secondary-school  teacher, 
Khalil  MalikI,  was  reported  to  have  argued  in  vain  in  1944  that  membership  of  the  Tuda  should 
be  restricted  to  those  of  appropriate  family  origins,  and  that  the  sons  of  landowners  and  other 
‘reactionaries’  should  be  excluded ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  radical  who  afterwards  left 
the  party  because  of  its  servile  support  of  Soviet  imperialism  in  northern  Persia  after  the  war 
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During  1942  the  Soviet  authorities,  presumably  considering  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  security  in  Persia  as  the  primary  objective  there,  seemed  content 
to  facilitate,  without  openly  encouraging,  the  Tuda;  but  after  the  repulse 
of  the  Germans  from  before  Stalingrad  the  party  line  began  to  emerge 
more  clearly.  Thus,  Rahbar  stated  on  3  February  1943  that  in  the  Russian- 
occupied  zone  the  people  had  been  able  to  see  for  themselves  that  the  food 
situation  was  almost  what  it  had  been  in  times  of  peace  [in  comparison 
with  the  difficulties  in  Tehran  and  the  British  zone,  partly  due  to  the 
retention  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  grain  normally  sent  south] ;  Persians  were 
now  beginning  to  realize  that  whenever  a  town  in  the  northern  Caucasus 
was  recaptured,  another  step  had  been  taken  towards  the  freedom  of 
Persia.  On  22  February,  the  anniversary  of  Riza  Shah’s  coup  d’etat  in  1921, 
Rahbar  declared  that  that  coup,  which  was  essentially  reactionary,  had 
been  due  to  foreign  influence;  its  aim  had  been  to  break  up  popular 
movements  which,  as  a  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsarist  regime, 
had  been  gaining  ground  in  the  country;1  the  progress  that  had  taken 
place  under  Riza  was  nothing  compared  with  the  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  neighbouring  countries.  Four  days  later  Rahbar  reported  a 
proclamation  of  the  Tuda  Party  at  Qazvin  (Russian  zone)  which  began 
with  a  description  of  the  plight  of  Persia:  hoarders  and  speculators  were 
exploiting  the  people;  reactionaries  and  agents  of  the  autocratic  regime 
still  had  influence  with  the  Government.  The  workers  must  either  submit 
to  despotism  or  must  bring  in  a  just  government  which  would  protect  the 
interests  of  their  class  and  their  guilds,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this  they 
must  organize.  The  aims  of  the  Tuda  Party  were  the  full  application  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  detrimental  to  freedom 
and  the  interests  of  the  working  classes;  laws  must  be  passed  with  the  object 
of  protecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  workers,  peasants,  artisans,  lovers 
of  freedom,  and  government  servants.  The  party  wished  to  achieve  these 
ends  by  peaceful  means,  without  disturbing  the  order  and  the  security 
of  the  country.  The  proclamation  ended  with  these  words:  ‘Workers, 
peasants,  and  enlightened  ones,  take  this  opportunity.  Down  with  reac¬ 
tion!  Down  with  dictatorship  and  despotism!  Up  with  freedom!  Long 
live  our  beloved  fatherland,  Iran!  Workers,  peasants,  artisans,  freedom- 
lovers,  and  enlightened  ones,  forward  to  freedom!’2  Simultaneously  the 
Provincial  Committee  of  the  ‘Centre  of  the  Azarbaijan  Anti-Fascist 


(cf.  Elwell-Sutton,  op.  cit.  p.  61;  Iskandari,  in  Moyen-Orient,  February  1950,  pp.  9-10;  January 
i95b  PP-  I2-J3); 

1  This  conveniently  ignored  the  fact  that  after  Riza’s  coup  the  Bolsheviks  themselves  had 
discouraged  the  ephemeral  Soviet  Republic  of  Gilan  on  the  Caspian:  ‘The  Soviets  preferred  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Nationalist  Government  in  Teheran.  .  .  .  Moscow  was  far  more 
interested  in  reinforcing  the  independence  of  Nationalist  Persia’  (Louis  Fischer:  The  Soviets  in 
World  Affairs  (London,  Cape,  1930),  i.  430). 

2  Rahbar,  26  February  1943. 
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Persian  Organization’  (Russian  zone)  issued  a  directive  to  the  Persian 
press  which,  after  describing  the  works  of  Fascism,  stated  that  the  three 
great  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  Britain 
had  everything.  Their  economic  strength  and  vast  productive  potential 
surpassed  those  of  the  Fascists.  They  had  recently  begun  to  arm,  and  had 
not  yet  reached  their  peak.  Persians  must  recognize  that  every  success  of 
the  Red  Army  and  every  victory  of  the  Allies  in  Africa  removed  the  threat 
of  this  terrible  danger  from  them.  It  was  the  Red  Army  which  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Nazi  hordes  at  Stalingrad.  The  October  Revolution  had  saved 
Persia,  and  now  the  Red  Army  had  delivered  their  fatherland.  The  Persian 
people  would  never  forget  what  they  owed  to  Russia.  The  Anti-Fascist 
Provincial  Committee  appealed  to  lovers  of  freedom,  culture,  and  science, 
and  to  enemies  of  robbery,  world  domination,  and  arrogance,  to  join  the 
partisans  of  peace  in  a  comradeship  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
humanity  and  culture.  A  week  later,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Azarbaijan 
Tuda  Committee  to  publish  a  proclamation  to  the  peasants,  who  were 
alleged  to  have  toiled  during  the  last  twenty  years  for  the  profit  of  others. 
In  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  where  the  peasants  were  awake,  they 
had  schools,  cinemas,  good  food  and  clothes,  and  did  not  break  their 
backs  with  toil.  They  had  achieved  these  rights  by  uniting.  The  peasants 
could  do  nothing  against  the  landowners  without  a  party  to  help  them. 
The  Tuda  believed  that  relations  between  landlord  and  peasants  must  be 
regularized,  and  that  a  law  must  be  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasant. 
The  Government  should  cancel  all  debts  now  owed  by  peasants  to  land¬ 
lords.  ‘Join  the  Tuda  Party  and  spread  its  ideas  in  your  village.  Unite 
together,  peasants  of  Iran!  Peasants  of  Iran,  forward  to  freedom!  Long 
live  the  peasants  of  Azarbaijan!’1  Until  this  time  the  Tuda  was  the  only 
organized  and  disciplined  political  party  in  Persia,  other  so-called  parties 
being  merely  loose  and  ephemeral  groupings  of  individualist  and  usually 
self-interested  politicians  with  their  paid  followers.2  However,  alarm  at 
the  demagogic  progress  made  by  the  Tuda  led  more  conservative  circles 
in  1943  to  urge  the  return  from  exile  of  Saiyid  Ziya  ud-Dln  Tabataba’i, 
who  had  been  the  first  Prime  Minister  after  Riza  Khan’s  coup  d'etat  in 
February  1921,  but  had  been  driven  into  exile  after  three  months  by  the 
masterful  future  Shah.3  From  the  outset  the  Left  opposed  his  return. 
Razm  (replacing  the  temporarily  banned  Rahbar )  declared  (2  and  3 
September  1943)  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  on  a  capital  charge  for  having 
originated  the  dictatorship;  and  Azhlr  (5  September  1943)  remarked  that 

1  Rahbar,  4  March  1943. 

2  Cf.  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  185-7;  Elwell-Sutton,  loc.  cit. 

3  He  had  then  been  a  young  man,  and  was  still  only  fifty-five.  A  reporter  with  no  natural 
bias  in  his  favour  described  him  as  ‘one  of  the  few  Persians  in  politics  with  drive,  courage,  and 
imagination’  (Jon  Kimche:  ‘Crisis  in  the  Middle  East’,  Tribune,  18  January  1946,  p.  7;  previously 
published  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  December  1945). 
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he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  and  in  contact  with  Fascists.1 
When  Saiyid  Ziya  arrived  in  Persia  at  the  end  of  September,  the  Tuda 
attacks  were  redoubled.  They  declared  that  while  he  had  been  welcomed 
by  capitalists  and  hoarders,  the  people  shouted  ‘Down  with  him !’ ;  while 
the  Tuda  Party  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Allies,  Saiyid  Ziya 
hoped  to  make  ‘certain  alliances’  which  would  be  as  much  benefit  to 
Persia  as  Riza  Shah’s  Sa'dabad  Pact  had  been;  possibly  some  Fascist 
hands  were  forcing  him  on  Persia  in  order  to  disrupt  her  friendly  relations 
with  the  Allies.2  Saiyid  Ziya  was  returned  as  a  deputy  in  the  general 
election  at  the  end  of  1943;  but  so  were  eight  or  nine  Tuda  candidates; 
and  as,  in  addition,  some  thirty  ‘progressives’  with  Tuda  support  were 
returned  from  Soviet-occupied  northern  Persia,  the  Tuda  were  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  achieved  in  spite  of  much  alleged  discrimination 
against  them.3 

At  the  second  Moscow  Conference  in  October  1943  the  ‘Big  Three’ 
Foreign  Ministers  discussed  a  joint  declaration  on  Persia.  Cordell  Hull 
suggested  that  the  three  Powers  should  confirm  their  intention  to  with¬ 
draw  their  armed  forces  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  promise  of  support  for  the  (mainly  American)  foreign  advisers  and 
domestic  agencies  working  to  improve  internal  conditions.  Eden  agreed, 
but  Molotov  argued  that  the  first  matter  was  already  covered  by  the 
Tripartite  Treaty  and  by  a  draft  agreement  relating  to  the  American 
troops.4  On  1  December,  at  the  close  of  the  Tehran  Conference,  the  heads 
of  the  three  Great  Powers  issued,  in  addition  to  a  general  Declaration,  a 
Declaration  concerning  Persia  in  which  they  stated  that  they  were  ‘at  one 
with  the  Government  of  Iran  in  their  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Iran’.5  It  has  been 


1  This  was  a  typical  Communist  less-than-half- truth.  Saiyid  Ziya  might  fairly  be  described  as  a 
Tory  progressive  (cf.  Elwell-Sutton,  op.  cit.  p.  51),  and  had  intelligently  developed  his  orange  grove 
in  Palestine.  As  a  Muslim  dignitary  residing  in  Jerusalem  for  a  number  of  years,  he  had  naturally 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mufti,  until  the  latter’s  flight  from  Palestine  at  the  end  of  1937. 
Azhir  omitted  to  mention  that  for  many  years  before  the  war  it  had  been  the  Communist  party 
line  to  support  the  Mufti  as  a  nationalist  leader  against  ‘British  imperialism’  (see  Mark  Alexan¬ 
der:  ‘Communist  Strategy  in  the  Middle  East’,  Twentieth  Century,  November  1951,  pp.  395-6). 

2  Azhir,  14  October,  Rahbar,  15  October  1943.  The  Tuda’s  agitation  was  directed  against  the 
return  of  ‘this  foreign  agent’  and  ‘the  schemes  of  British  imperialism’,  according  to  Iskandari 
( Moyen-Orient ,  February  1950,  p.  9).  For  more  objective  views  of  the  British  relations  with  Saiyid 
Ziya  cf.  Millspaugh:  Americans  in  Persia,  p.  167;  Elwell-Sutton,  op.  cit.  p.  52;  Lenczowski,  op. 
cit.  pp.  255-6. 

3  Iskandari,  op.  cit.  p.  10.  4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1505-6. 

5  Text  in  World  Peace  Foundation:  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  July  ig^g-June  ig44 

(Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1945),  p.  235;  The  Times,  7  December  1943.  According  to 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  the  President,  in  an  informal  talk  with  the  young  Shah  of  Persia  and  three  of 
his  Ministers,  had  been  led  by  them  to  reflect  on  Britain’s  great  oil  concession  in  south-west 
Persia,  and  agreed  that  Persia’s  economic  resources  should  be  protected.  He  had  accordingly 
directed  his  special  envoy  to  Persia  (General  Patrick  Hurley,  an  Irish-American  who  ‘criticized 
British  policy  as  imperialistic’)  to  draft  a  memorandum  guaranteeing  Persia’s  independence  and 
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stated  that  the  Big  Three,  at  Stalin’s  suggestion,  also  discussed  the  post¬ 
war  development  and  distribution  of  Middle  Eastern  oil,  but  reached  no 
agreement.1  The  United  States  Government  were  greatly  exercised  at 
this  time  by  the  depletion  of  the  oil  reserves  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,2 
and  had  on  15  November  informed  the  Standard- Vacuum  Oil  Company 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  its  opening  negotiations  with  the  Persian 
Government  for  a  concession  in  Persian  Baluchistan.3  During  the  Tehran 
Conference  Stalin  had  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Shah  and  offered  him 
the  gift  of  twenty  aircraft  and  twenty  tanks.  This  offer  was  subsequently 
raised  to  thirty  of  each,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be  a 
written  agreement  on  their  employment,  and  that  250  Soviet  instructors, 
who  would  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  Soviet  Government,  should  go  to 
Persia  to  train  the  Persians  in  their  use;  the  Persian  Government  did  not 
accept  the  offer.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1943  the  Anglo-Dutch 
Shell  Company  had  sent  representatives  to  Tehran,  and  they  were 
followed  early  in  1944  by  representatives  of  the  Standard- Vacuum  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  (American)  Sinclair  oil  interests,  all  competing  for  con¬ 
cessions  in  south-east  Persia.4  In  April  the  Persian  Government  engaged 
a  private  American  firm  of  oil  consultants  to  draft  a  standard  concession 
to  which  all  applications  might  be  required  to  conform,  and  on  22  July 
the  arrival  was  announced  of  two  American  engineers,  Hoover  and  Cur¬ 
tice,  to  advise  on  the  development  of  the  country’s  oil  resources,  arrange¬ 
ments  which  were  criticized  by  a  Tuda  deputy  in  a  Majlis  debate.5  Then 
on  8  August  the  United  States  and  British  Governments  published  the 


right  to  dispose  other  economic  interests  as  she  saw  fit  (E.  Roosevelt:  As  He  Saw  It,  pp.  192-3) ;  cf. 
James  M.  Landis  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July  1945,  p.  68. 

1  Jon  Kimche:  ‘Oil  and  Arab  Nationalism’,  Journal  of  the  Middle  East  Society,  i,  no.  2  (Jerusalem, 
Spring  1947),  p.  72,  and  ‘Russia  and  the  Middle  East’,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  April  1948, 
p.  199.  According  to  the  Monde  (30  January  1945),  reporting  American  sources,  the  Russians 
requested  an  annual  allocation  of  20  million  tons  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  for  home  consumption 
and  export;  the  Berliner  Borsen-Zeitung  (25  March  1944)  had  contained  a  report  from  Lisbon  that 
Stalin  had  asked  for  a  one-third  share  in  the  ‘Arabian  oil-company’. 

2  See  above,  pp.  357-8. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1508-9.  Millspaugh  may  have  exaggerated  the  active  part  played  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  this  matter  when  he  wrote:  ‘It  is  surprising  that  our  government 
should  have  launched  such  a  combustible  enterprise  in  an  unstable  area  in  the  midst  of  war.  It  is 
equally  surprising  that  .  .  .  we  should  have  applied  for  the  concession  with  no  preliminary  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Having  decided  to  act  and  to  support  American  oil  interests 
in  this  adventure,  the  American  government  should  have  given  careful  attention  to  its  diplomatic 
representation  at  Teheran’  ( Americans  in  Persia,  p.  233;  but  cf.  below,  pp.  485-7). 

4  New  York  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  30  March  1944;  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.  p.  188;  Feis:  Seen 
from  E.A.,  p.  1 75.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  Millspaugh  when  he  comments  (p.  234) :  ‘Had  the  British 
stayed  out,  the  situation  would  have  been  simplified.  Their  entrance  probably  motivated  to  no 
slight  extent  the  exhibition  staged  by  the  Russians’ ;  for  the  Russians  were  equally  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  in  1937-9  both  an  American  Company  and  an  alleged  subsidiary  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
had  obtained  concessions  in  north-east  Persia  (cf.  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  84-85;  Nikolai 
Alexeyev  in  Izvestia,  16  March  1946,  quoted  by  New  York  Times,  17  March  1946). 

5  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  216. 
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text  of  a  bilateral  oil  agreement1  which  looked  forward  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  world  oil  authority  intended  to  assure  ‘that  subject  always  to 
considerations  of  military  security  and  to  the  provisions  of  such  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  prevention  of  aggression  as  may 
be  in  force,  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  shall  be  available  to  the 
nationals  of  all  peaceable  countries’. 

On  6  September  the  Persian  Government  were  informed  by  their 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  sending  a 
mission  to  Tehran  to  discuss  the  oil  concession  of  Kavir-i  Khurian  south 
of  Simnan,  which  had  been  operated  for  some  years  by  a  syndicate  with 
Soviet  participation,  but  abandoned  in  the  late  1920s;  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  had  informed  the  Persian  Government  on  30  August  1941,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Anglo-Soviet  intervention,  that  they  expected  favourable 
consideration  for  Soviet  rights  in  this  concession.2  The  Persian  Premier, 
Muhammad  Sa'id  Maragha’I,3  replied  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  Soviet  mission,  which  arrived  on  15  September  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Deputy  Foreign  Commissar,  Sergei  I.  Kavtaradze.  The  Persian 
Premier  subsequently  stated  that  at  their  first  meeting  Kavtaradze  had 
discussed  only  the  Kavir-i  Khurian  concession;  but  on  26  September, 
after  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  north,  Kavtaradze  asked  for  a  five-year 
exploratory  concession  for  the  whole  of  the  five  northern  provinces:4 
after  a  geological  survey  of  the  region  had  been  made,  the  concession 
area  would  be  redefined  and  limited  to  the  regions  in  which  oil  resources 
and  the  possibility  of  their  industrial  exploitation  were  assured.5  The 
Persian  Government  had,  however,  already  decided  on  2  September 
(i.e.  four  days  before  they  were  informed  of  the  impending  Soviet  mission), 
after  a  Cabinet  reshuffle,  to  grant  no  new  concessions  to  foreigners  until 
after  the  war;6  and  though  the  Premier  now  conveyed  the  Soviet  proposals 

1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  on  Petroleum  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom ,  Washington,  8th  August  1944,  Cmd.  6555  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1944). 

2  See  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  170-1. 

3  Fie  had  become  Prime  Minister  in  March  1 944,  having  been  Ambassador  in  Moscow  from 
1938  to  1942  and  Foreign  Minister  since  that  time. 

4  In  1916  the  Tsarist  Government  had  obtained  for  a  Russian  national  an  oil  concession 
covering  these  provinces.  It  was  later  claimed  for  the  Persian  Government  that  in  1918  both 
they  and  the  Soviet  Government  considered  this  concession  invalid,  as  having  been  obtained  by 
coercion  and  not  having  received  the  consent  of  the  Majlis  (Louis  Fischer:  Oil  Imperialism  (Lon¬ 
don,  Allen  &  Unwin  [1927]),  pp.  210,  note  1  and  235;  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  81-82),  and  it  was 
relinquished  by  the  Soviet-Persian  Treaty  of  1921. 

5  Press  interviews  given  in  Tehran  by  Kavtaradze,  24  October,  and  the  Persian  Premier, 
28  October  1944.  In  asking  for  exploratory  rights  for  five  years  and  the  option  of  subsequent 
drilling  rights  over  a  more  restricted  area  in  which  oil  had  been  proved,  the  Soviet  authorities 
were  following  the  procedure  adopted  in  Article  2  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company’s  revised 
Agreement  of  1933,  whereby  the  Company  was  given  five  years  to  select  within  the  concession 
area  100,000  square  miles  in  one  or  more  blocks  for  development,  and  the  concession  was  to  be 
restricted  thereafter  to  those  narrower  limits  ( Survey  for  1934,  p.  243;  text  in  League  of  Nations 
Official  Journal,  December  1933,  pp.  1653-4). 

6  According  to  Sa'id’s  statement  to  the  Majlis  on  19  October  1944,  the  deputies  had  suspected 
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in  detail  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Majlis,  they  stood  by  their  previous 
decision.  A  second  approach  to  the  Cabinet  and  Majlis  by  the  Premier, 
after  informing  Kavtaradze  of  this  initial  check,  was  no  more  successful. 
Kavtaradze  then  remarked  that  the  answer  was  equivalent  to  a  rejection 
of  the  Soviet  proposal  and  would  darken  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Sa'id  suggested  a  compromise  whereby  his  Government  should 
forthwith  undertake  the  study  of  the  Soviet  proposals,  but  their  decision 
would  be  deferred  until  after  the  war.  Kavtaradze,  however,  rejected 
this  proposal.1 

The  diplomatic  technique  employed  by  the  Soviet  mission  in  this 
matter  is  instructive.  In  his  press  interview  of  24  October  Kavtaradze 
stated  that  ‘the  Persian  Premier  had  not  only  declared  his  complete 
agreement  and  the  justice  of  the  Soviet  claim,  but  had  promised  to  assist 
in  a  positive  solution  of  the  question’;  but  he  made  no  reference  to  the 
fact  that,  having  apparently  been  welcomed  to  Tehran  for  the  unexcep¬ 
tionable  purpose  of  reviving  the  Kavir-i  Khurian  concession  (whose  ex¬ 
tent,  though  undefined  in  the  original  farman  of  1880,  might  reasonably  be 
taken  as  a  modest  3,000-4,000  square  kilometres),  he  had  subsequently 
claimed  an  exploratory  concession  for  an  area  estimated  at  200,000  square 
kilometres.2  His  argument,  that  ‘if  the  Persian  Government  chose  to  grant 
a  concession  to  the  Americans  in  south-east  Persia,  they  should  give  the 
Soviet  a  concession  in  the  north’,3  was  an  appeal  to  the  power-politics 
principle  of ‘compensations’ ;  but  the  attempt  to  justify  it  on  the  slender 
bases  of  the  abandoned  concession  of  1916  and  of  Kavir-i  Khurian  was 
comparable  with  Tsarist  Russia’s  ‘extravagant  extension  of  vague  and 
indefinite  engagements’  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  into 
her  claim  in  1853  to  protect  all  Orthodox  Christians  in  that  Empire, 
which  led  to  the  Crimean  War.4 

Six  days  after  the  publication  of  the  Persian  Government’s  decision, 
the  Soviet  trade-union  newspaper  Trud  on  22  October  launched  a  sharp 
attack  upon  that  Government: 

It  had  left  unpunished  the  ‘harmful  actions  of  certain  ill-intentioned  elements’ 
who  had  disrupted  the  regular  flow  of  Allied  supplies  to  the  U.S.S.R.  through 

his  previous  Government  of  desiring  to  grant  concessions  to  foreign  companies  without  reference 
to,  and  without  consulting,  the  Majlis;  the  Government,  guided  throughout  by  the  opinions  of 
a  large  number  of  the  deputies,  had  decided  that  in  view  of  the  present  grave  difficulties  and  the 
general  situation  of  the  country  no  concession  should  be  granted  to  foreigners. 

1  Sa'id,  press  interview  of  28  October  1944.  He  explained  that,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was 
under  foreign  military  occupation,  public  opinion  would  regard  any  concession,  however  advan¬ 
tageous,  as  having  been  made  under  duress. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1509. 

3  Interview  given  to  Ittila'at,  4  October  1944. 

*  Russia’s  motive  then  being  to  counterbalance  Napoleon  Ill’s  claims  for  the  Latin  Church 
in  the  Holy  Places;  cf.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott:  The  Eastern  Question  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1940), 
pp.  251-6. 
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Persia,  and  had  not  opposed  the  present  ‘intensification  of  subversive  work  by 
pro-Fascist  elements  in  Persia’.  While  the  Persian  authorities  had  not  prose¬ 
cuted  criminals  preying  on  the  Soviet  supply  lines,  they  had  ‘persecuted  Persian 
officials  who  are  striving  loyally  to  carry  out  their  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
of  Alliance’. 


Trud  quoted  the  Tehran  left-wing  newspaper  Shahbaz  as  saying  that 
‘reactionaries  have  set  Premier  Sa'id  to  the  task  of  smashing  workers’ 
organizations  and  democratic  organizations,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  militarization  of  industry’.1  It  was  to  this  end, 
Trud  added,  that  clashes  had  been  organized  in  various  towns  and  that 
the  unruly  tribes  were  being  armed.  Many  Persian  newspapers  were 
asking  why  Sa'id  did  not  resign,  as  also  were  ‘those  public  circles  in 
Persia  who  understood  that  Saed’s  policy  is  harming  the  interests  of 
Persia  and  the  Persian  people’.2  This  was  merely  the  prelude  to  an 
interview  which  Kavtaradze  gave  to  a  large  number  of  Persian  journalists 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  on  24  October: 

He  was  obliged  to  declare  clearly  and  plainly  that  Soviet  circles  had  interpreted 
the  Persian  Government’s  decision  in  an  absolutely  negative  way.  Public 
opinion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  considered  that  the  Government  of  M.  Sa'id,  in  adopting 
such  an  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  proposal,  had  set  themselves  on  the  road 
to  darken  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  Government  of  M. 
Sa'id  had  produced  no  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  decision,  whereas 
against  it  were  the  strong  proofs  which  touched  the  higher  and  vital  political 
and  economic  interests  of  Persia.  .  .  .  Personally  he  was  absolutely  certain  that 
the  friendship  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Persia,  which  during  the  war  had  been 
fully  and  successfully  tested,  could  not  in  any  way  be  shaken,  and  that  what 
was  to  the  interest  of  both  parties,  and  would  consolidate  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Persia,  would  be  satisfactorily  solved.  He  hoped  that 
Persian  public  opinion,  of  which  the  liberal  press  of  Persia  was  the  representa¬ 
tive,  would  play  its  part  in  promoting  the  work. 

Asked  by  a  journalist  whether  the  refusal  of  Sa'id  to  accept  the  Soviet 
proposals  would  influence  Soviet-Persian  relations,  he  was  reported  by 
Tass  as  replying  that  ‘the  relations  of  the  Soviet  Government  with  Persia 
were  friendly,  but  the  disloyal  and  unfriendly  position  adopted  by  M.  Saed 

1  The  reference  was  to  a  bill,  presented  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  4  May  as  a  result  of 
labour  troubles  at  the  industrial  centre  of  Isfahan,  which  empowered  the  Cabinet  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  to  place  a  factory  and  its  workers  under  military  law;  the  Majlis  apparently  never 
passed  the  bill.  The  Tuda  party  historian  ascribed  the  Isfahan  disturbances  to  the  formation  of 
the  Nahdat-i  Mill!  or  National  Movement,  allegedly  directed  by  the  Chief  of  General  Staff 
(General  Arfa')  and  supported  by  the  ‘reactionaries’  and  the  British,  to  counter  the  growth  of 
Tuda  influence  among  the  workers.  Tuda  supporters  had  ‘taken  by  storm’  the  Isfahan  head¬ 
quarters  of  Nahdat-i  Mill!,  allegedly  after  several  months  of  bloody  provocation  by  it,  and  (it 
was  claimed)  had  forced  the  Governor-General  of  the  province  to  accept  the  fait  accompli  (Iskan- 
dari  in  Moyen-Orient,  February  1950,  p.  9;  cf.  M.  Sergeyev:  Tran  (Travel  Notes)’,  New  Times, 
1  October  1945,  pp.  25-26). 

2  As  reported  by  New  York  Times,  23  October  1944,  from  Moscow. 
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towards  the  Soviet  Union  excluded  the  possibility  of  further  collabora¬ 
tion  with  him’.1 

Responding  to  this  cue,  the  twenty-seven  newspapers  of  the  ‘Freedom 
Front’  launched  a  denunciation  of  the  Government,  asserting  that  Persia 
would  benefit  economically  from  the  proposed  concession  to  Russia  in 
view  of  the  unemployment  which  threatened  when  Aid  to  Russia  came 
to  an  end;2  and  they  insisted  that  to  reject  the  Soviet  proposal,  after 
considering  for  so  long  the  grant  of  concessions  in  the  south  to  American 
and  British  interests,  would  be  an  impolitic  piece  of  discrimination. 
Economic  policy  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  now  began  to  pay  even 
less  regard  than  formerly  to  Persian  interests;3  a  wave  of  mass  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  the  Persian  Government’s  policy  was  reported  by  Tass  in  the 
cities  of  the  Soviet  zone;  and  in  Tehran  Soviet  army  trucks  carried  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  Tuda  party-members  to  a  demonstration  before  the 
Majlis,  while  Soviet  army  detachments  ‘happened’  to  march  through  that 
part  of  the  city  at  the  very  same  time,  thus  paralysing  any  attempt  by  the 
Persian  authorities  to  repress  the  demonstrations,  since  any  action  against 
them  could  be  interpreted  as  directed  against  the  Soviet  forces.4  The 
situation  now  hung  fire  for  some  days,  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments  announcing  their  acceptance  of  the  Persian  Government’s 
sovereign  right  to  postpone  the  grant  of  concessions  until  after  the  war.5 

1  New  York  Times,  30  October  1944;  cf.  The  Times  of  same  date;  both  despatches  from  Moscow. 
Persian  press  sources  toned  down  the  harshness  of  this  reply. 

2  In  August,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Kavtaradze  mission,  a  prominent  Tuda  deputy  had, 
however,  argued  that  the  example  of  the  Trans-Iranian  Railway  showed  that  Persia  should 
be  able  to  exploit  her  oil  resources  without  any  foreign  aid  (Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  216). 

3  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.,  p.  177;  Millspaugh:  Americans  in  Persia,  p.  178. 

4  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  220;  cf.  ‘Inside  Persia’,  The  Economist,  25  August  1945,  p.  264.  Apart 
from  the  capital,  the  only  town  outside  the  Soviet  zone  which  was  seriously  affected  was  Isfahan, 
on  which  see  above,  p.  477,  note  1. 

5  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1509;  The  Times  diplomatic  correspondent,  2  November  1944.  In  its 
irritation  at  this  demarche,  Izvestia  asked  on  4  November  ‘how  the  presence  of  troops  of  another 
State  on  Iranian  territory  without  any  treaty  with  Iran  tallies  with  Iran’s  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  As  is  known,  apart  from  Soviet  and  British  troops  that  are  on  Iranian  territory  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  treaty  of  alliance,  there  are  also  American  forces  in  Iran  .  .  .  entirely  without  a 
treaty  with  the  Iranian  government.’  The  State  Department  acidly  replied  that  they  were  there 
‘in  connection  with  the  running  of  the  railroad  for  the  delivery  of  lend-lease  supplies  through 
that  country  to  Russia’;  negotiations  had  recently  begun  between  the  United  States  and  Persia 
‘to  cover  their  presence’  (Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  221).  M.  V.  Popov  cited  the  presence  of  the 
American  forces  and  advisers  as  an  example  of ‘United  States  expansion  in  Persia  in  the  Second 
World  War’  in  the  dissertation  with  that  title  published  in  Izvestia  Akademii  Nauk,  Seriya  Istorii  i 
Philosophii,  vol.  vi,  no.  4  (1949),  pp.  363-7. 

The  pro-Soviet  press  now  redoubled  its  attacks  on  Millspaugh  (cf.  above,  p.  468,  note  2).  On 
5  November  Iran-i  Ma  declared:  ‘The  whole  responsibility  for  the  recent  oil  crisis  is  yours,  for 
.  .  .  you  tried  with  the  help  of  Hoover  and  Curtice  to  give  the  southern  oil  to  Americans.  You 
incited  the  miserable  Sa'ed  in  the  recent  darkening  of  relations  between  Iran  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
You  distribute  food  in  the  North  and  South  with  discrimination.  You  prepare  ground  for 
disorder  in  the  North  and  excite  the  Russians’  (quoted  by  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.  p.  190,  note  8. 
See  also  p.  136,  and  Millspaugh’s  comment  (p.  190):  ‘The  oil  concession  had  been  outside  my 
jurisdiction  and  what  little  I  had  to  do  with  it  had  been  done  with  absolute  impartiality’). 
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The  Moscow  propaganda  machine  thereupon  turned  from  indirect  incite¬ 
ment  to  more  overt  threats  against  the  Persian  Government: 

The  Persian  nation  knows  that  Saed  is  playing  with  fire.  To-day  this  is  a 
question  of  Persia’s  destiny.  Persia’s  intelligentsia  is  not  indifferent  to  recent 
events  in  Europe.  The  intelligentsia  bases  its  attitude  on  the  experience  of 
those  nations  whose  rulers’  foolish  anti-Soviet  policy  has  brought  grave  conse¬ 
quences.1 

Sa'id  was  forced  to  resign  on  9  November,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th 
that  the  Majlis  elected  as  his  successor  Murtaza  Quli  Bayat.2  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet  on  the  26th,  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Tuda  press.3  On  2  December  Dr.  Muhammad  Musaddiq,  who  on 
29  October  had  both  opposed  the  Soviet  demands  and  attacked  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company’s  concession,4  tabled  a  bill  providing  that 

no  Prime  Minister  or  other  member  of  the  Government  may  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  for  oil  concessions  with  any  foreign  government  or  with  any  foreign  oil 
companies,  or  sign  any  concession  or  agreement  relating  to  oil.  .  .  . 

The  penalty  for  the  infringement  of  this  law  is  to  be  solitary  confinement  for 
periods  ranging  from  3  to  8  years,  with  permanent  dismissal  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

The  bill  was  rushed  through  the  Majlis  with  double  urgency  and  passed 
without  any  amendment,  against  the  opposition  of  the  Tuda  members, 
one  of  whom  had  vainly  proposed  the  cancellation  of  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company’s  concession.  On  9  December  Kavtaradze  returned  to 
Moscow  after  holding  another  minatory  press  conference.  An  offer  by 
the  new  Persian  Premier  to  the  Soviet  Embassy,  that  the  northern  oilfields 
should  be  exploited  by  a  Persian  company  helped  by  Soviet  capital, 

1  Observer  special  correspondent,  5  November  1944.  The  reference  was  to  the  recent  collapse 
of  the  pro- Axis  regimes  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Finland  before  the  advancing  Red  Army. 

2  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  180,  has  commented  on  the  time-wasting  feature  of  Persian  parlia¬ 
mentary  practice  whereby  the  selection  of  a  new  Premier  had,  since  the  abdication  of  Riza  Shah, 
come  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  irresponsible  Majlis.  In  the  critical  situation  of  the  spring  of  1945, 
the  Majlis,  by  refusing  a  vote  of  confidence,  forced  the  resignation  of  the  Premier,  Bayat,  on 
1 8  April  and  did  not  elect  his  successor  until  2  May.  He  in  his  turn  was  then  refused  a  vote  of 
confidence  on  3  June.  Article  7  of  the  Constitution,  which  required  that  three-quarters  of  the 
Majlis  should  be  present  when  a  motion  was  voted  and  that  half  should  actually  vote  (Davis : 
Constitutions  .  .  .  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  p.  70),  had  made  it  all  too  easy  for  a  minority  to 
obstruct  parliamentary  business.  For  the  Shah’s  attempt  in  1949  to  remove  this  and  some  other 
flaws  in  the  Constitution,  cf.  ‘Recent  Constitutional  Changes  in  Iran’,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Central 
Asian  Society,  July-October  1949,  xxxvi.  265-6. 

3  Meanwhile,  as  a  new  instrument  of  Soviet  propaganda,  the  first  party  of  Muslim  clerics  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  officially  permitted  to  make  the  Pilgrimage  had  arrived  in  Tehran  on  their  way  to 
Mecca  (Observer  special  correspondent,  26  November  1944). 

4  Musaddiq  had  been  pressed  to  form  a  government  on  the  resignation  of  Sa'id,  but  had  made 
the  unconstitutional  condition  that  he  should  retain  his  seat  in  the  Majlis  (Millspaugh,  op.  cit. 
p.  146).  His  campaign  for  the  nationalization  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  was  to  bring 
him  to  the  premiership  in  April  1951. 
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machinery,  and  experts,  and  the  product  sold  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  apparently 
received  no  reply.1 

To  sum  up,  if  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  had  allowed 
their  respective  oil  companies  to  seek  concessions  in  south-east  Persia 
without  realizing  that  they  were  likely  to  provoke  Soviet  counter-claims 
in  the  north,  then  they  would  seem  open  to  censure  for  lack  of  foresight. 
It  might  be  argued,  however,  that  they  had  foreseen  these  counter-claims 
and  reasoned  as  follows:  The  U.S.S.R.  already  dominates  the  north;  if 
the  Persian  Government  make  the  desired  concessions,  we  shall  have  con¬ 
solidated  our  position  in  the  south  (i.e.  a  return  to  the  ‘sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence’  policy  of  1907) ;  if,  however,  Persian  nationalism  is  strong  enough  to 
refuse  the  concessions,  it  will  be  less  likely  to  acquiesce  in  the  Soviet  hold 
on  the  north.  Such  reasoning  would  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Tuda  Party  was  not  yet  able  to  swing  Persian  Government  policy  in  favour 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  the  intention  of  forcing  the  Tuda  to  drop  the 
mask  of  disinterested  ‘progress’  and  reveal  itself  as  the  pro-Russian  party, 
thus  losing  the  support  of  the  ‘progressive’  nationalists.  Such  subtle 
calculations  are  unlikely,  however,  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  the 
British  and  United  States  Governments,  preoccupied  by  so  many  more 
urgent  war-time  questions;  and  the  balance  of  probability  is  that,  in 
their  concern  over  the  threatened  depletion  of  the  oil  reserves  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  Western  Allies  had  not  foreseen  the  effect  on 
Soviet  policy  of  their  oil  companies’  moves  in  southern  Persia.  In  any 
case,  the  Soviet  counter-move  appears  to  have  been  maladroit;  for  the 
evidence  is  that  the  Persian  Government  and  Majlis  had  no  desire  to 
make  any  new  oil  concessions  to  anyone,  and  that  they  would  have 
procrastinated  indefinitely  over  the  American  and  British  companies’ 
applications.2  If,  therefore,  the  main  purpose  of  the  Soviet  move  was  to 
block  these  applications,3  it  was  perhaps  unnecessary.  If,  however,  the 
U.S.S.R.  also  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  undoubted  depletion  of 

1  New  York  Times,  19  and  21  December  1944.  Hans  Heymann  (‘Iranian  Oil  Concession — II’, 
The  Fortnightly,  October  1949,  p.  246)  does  not  give  his  authority  for  saying  that  ‘the  Soviet  oil 
delegation  was  quick  to  express  its  appreciation  of  this  gesture  of  co-operation  and  the  spirit  of 
friendship  it  represented  and  offered  to  provide  the  Iranian  administration  with  experts  and 
technicians  in  all  fields  of  public  service,  and  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Such 
assistance  by  the  Soviets  would  include  the  right  to  build  a  pipe  line  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  per¬ 
mission  to  guard  the  pipe  line  with  a  cordon  of  troops  along  the  corridor  of  the  line.’ 

2  In  his  statement  to  the  Majlis  on  19  October  1944,  the  Premier,  Sa'id,  said  that  the  oil 
problem  had  for  some  months  attracted  the  attention  of  interested  Persian  groups  and  deputies. 
It  had  been  discussed  in  the  press.  In  the  Majlis  itself  fiery  speeches  had  been  made  and  counsel 
given  aimed  at  preventing  in  every  way  the  granting  of  a  concession  of  oil  resources  to  foreigners. 
The  Majlis,  supposing  the  Government  to  have  entered  secretly  upon  transactions  to  grant  con¬ 
cessions  to  exploit  the  oil  to  foreign  companies,  had  accused  the  Government  of  a  secret  policy. 

3  ‘The  pre-emptive  nature  of  the  Soviet  demands  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  desire  to 
exclude  the  United  States  and  Britain  from  this  area,  rather  than  a  desire  to  develop  the  oilfield 
of  northern  Iran’  (Christina  Phelps  Grant:  Tran:  Test  of  Relations  between  Great  and  Small 
Nations’,  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  15  April  1945,  xxi.  38). 
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her  domestic  oil  reserves  and  rising  needs,1  her  best  course  would  have 
been  to  base  herself  upon  the  Anglo-American  oil  agreements  of  8  August 
1944,  and  to  propose  to  her  allies  a  joint  approach  to  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  concessions  which  the  latter  would  have  been  in  no  position  to 
refuse.  Alternatively,  she  might  have  made  a  special  effort  to  win  Persian 
favour  by  a  policy  of  complete  reasonableness,  with  a  view  to  seeking  a 
concession  after  the  war.  Instead,  the  combination  of  her  morbid  distrust 
of  her  war-time  allies,  for  which  there  is  such  abundant  evidence  in  many 
other  fields,  and  the  notorious  heavy-handedness  of  her  diplomacy  made 
the  worst  of  a  not  unpromising  case:  for  it  exhibited  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a 
bully  threatening  Persian  sovereignty,  while  the  Western  Powers  were 
enabled  to  make  a  discreet  withdrawal  from  their  respective  companies’ 
previous  applications  for  concessions. 

The  British  and  United  States  representatives  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
Russians  at  the  Yalta  Conference  in  February  1945  discussed  in  advance 
their  attitude  to  the  Persian  question.  When  the  three  Foreign  Ministers 
met,  Eden  urged  that,  although  Britain  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  obtaining  an  oil  concession  in  northern  Persia,  the  Allies 
should  not  press  for  such  concessions  while  they  were  still  in  occupation 
of  Persia.  It  would  be  a  gesture  of  their  goodwill  towards  Persia  to  advance 
the  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  forces,  say  as  soon  as  the  supply  route 
to  Russia  was  no  longer  needed.  Stettinius  declared  the  United  States 
Government’s  disinterestedness  and  associated  himself  with  the  British 
proposal.  Molotov,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  the  logical  connexion 
between  the  occupation  and  the  question  of  an  oil  concession :  no  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  latter  were  in  progress,  and  the  matter  should  be  allowed  to 
take  its  course.  His  Government  would  require  time  to  consider  the 
question  of  advancing  the  date  for  ending  the  occupation.  The  con¬ 
ference  ended  on  his  refusal  to  accept  an  Anglo-American  proposal  that 
the  three  Powers  should  issue  a  joint  statement  of  policy  concerning 
Persia.2 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  its  own  activities,  the 
Persian  left-wing  ‘Freedom  Front’  had  been  busy  with  rumours  that  the 
Governor-General  of  Fars  province  and  the  southern  tribal  chiefs  were 
being  helped  by  ‘foreign  reactionaries’  (i.e.  the  British)  to  prepare  for 
seizing  power  and  suppressing  the  ‘freedom-loving  elements’  in  Persia 

1  Raymond  Lacoste  {La  Russie  soviitique  et  la  question  d' Orient  (Paris,  Editions  Internationales, 
1946),  p.  187)  did  not  quote  his  authority  for  saying  that  when  de  Gaulle  visited  Moscow  in 
December  (not  ‘November’)  1944,  the  Soviet  Government  offered  France  a  share  in  developing 
the  oilfields  of  Khurasan;  but  on  5  May  1946  the  Paris  correspondent  of  Reynolds  News  (the  organ 
of  the  small  British  Co-operative  Party,  an  object  of  Communist  infiltration  tactics),  reported: 
‘I  understand  that  Russia  has  offered  France  a  share  in  her  part  of  North  Persian  oil.  France 
may  take  25  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the  new  wells  which  Soviet  experts  are  to  develop.’ 

2  See  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  pp.  175-6,  230. 
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when  the  Allied  occupying  forces  were  withdrawn.  Reactionary  intrigues 
were  going  on  from  Ahwaz  to  Bandar  'Abbas  and  from  Bushire  to  Qum. 
Feudal  chiefs,  capitalists,  and  government  officials,  totally  disregarding 
the  central  Government,  were  carrying  out  the  nefarious  plans  of  Persia’s 
enemies.1  It  was  said  that  the  Governor  of  Fars  had  been  presented  with 
armoured  cars  in  Bombay,  and  that  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  were  being  imported  into  southern  Persia  via  the  Persian  Gulf.2  On 
14  May  Iran-i  Ma  came  out  openly  with  an  article  entitled  ‘The  Role  of 
the  Pro-German  Qashqa’i  Khans  and  their  British  Friends’.3  The  oil  crisis 
had,  however,  done  the  Tuda  the  disservice  of  finally  bringing  it  into  the 
open  as  the  pro-Russian  party,  and  thereby  discredited  it  in  the  eyes  of 
its  more  liberal  and  nationalist  supporters.  It  also  suffered  through  its 
equivocal  attitude  towards  the  Muslim  religion  as  practised  in  Persia, 
and  in  addition  its  well-to-do  leaders  did  not  inspire  a  feeling  of  solidarity 
with  the  masses.4  Meanwhile,  political  circles  opposed  to  the  Tuda  had 
been  trying  to  revitalize  the  traditional  Muslim  craft  guilds  and  forming 
company  unions  to  combat  the  Tuda,5  and  they  now  systematically 
organized  themselves  in  the  Irada-yi  Milli  (‘National  Will’)  party,  offi¬ 
cially  inaugurated  in  January  1945  with  Saiyid  Ziya  as  its  secretary- 
general.  He  had  previously  been  suspect  to  the  nationalists  as  an  alleged 
tool  of  the  British,  but  his  strong  stand  during  the  oil  crisis  had  improved 
his  credit,  and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  clarify  his  standpoint: 

British  imperialism  does  not  seek  further  gains  and  is  satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 
The  Russian  imperialism,  on  the  contrary,  desires  to  enlarge  Russia’s  domin¬ 
ance.  ...  If  our  nation  is  resolved  to  resist  illegal  Soviet  influence  and  its  inter¬ 
ference  in  internal  affairs,  Great  Britain  will  certainly  be  faithful  to  her  pledges 
and  will  defend  Iran’s  independence.  If,  however,  we  shall  cede  without  resis¬ 
tance  before  force,  then  Great  Britain  will  also  try  to  secure  some  gains  for 
herself  at  the  expense  of  Iran.  If  we  allow  our  northern  provinces  to  be  over- 

1  Article  by  the  Tuda  deputy  Radmanish,  editor  of  Mardum,  23  February  1945. 

2  Arman-i  Milli,  30  January  1945.  In  fact  the  more  turbulent  tribes  had,  after  the  fall  of  Riza 
Shah,  reasserted  the  local  independence  of  which  he  had  temporarily  deprived  them,  and  had 
acquired  thousands  of  modern  rifles  from  the  Persian  army,  disorganized  by  the  Anglo-Soviet 
invasion  of  1941.  Attempts  by  the  Persian  army  to  disarm  the  tribes  had  met  with  repeated 
reverses,  the  worst  being  the  surrender  of  about  1,000  regular  troops  to  the  Buir  AhmadI  at 
Simirum,  south  of  Isfahan,  in  the  summer  of  1943.  The  Persian  Government  had  then  adopted 
a  more  conciliatory  policy  ( The  Times,  6  March  1 946,  despatch  from  a  correspondent  lately  in 
Persia) . 

3  For  the  relations  between  the  Qashqa’i  and  the  German  fifth  column,  cf.  above,  pp.  156-7. 

4  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  234,  241-3;  cf.  Jon  Kimche:  ‘Crisis  in  the  Middle  East’,  Tribune, 
18  January  1946,  pp.  7-8  (article  previously  published  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  December 
1 945)  - 

5  For  the  craft  guilds  see  Gibb  and  Bowen:  Islamic  Society  and  the  West,  vol.  i,  part  i,  pp.  281-95. 
While  the  exploitation  of  trade  unions  to  serve  the  political  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  for 
Stalinists  part  of  the  ‘progressive’  historical  process,  the  organization  of  company  unions  was  by 
definition  ‘reactionary’;  and  Tuda  publicists  did  not  spare  their  vituperation  of  those  active  in 
the  anti-Tuda  unions. 
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powered  by  Communism,  Great  Britain  will  take  over  our  southern  provinces, 
and  then  Iran  will  be  partitioned.1 

Clashes  between  the  two  factions  became  frequent,  and  the  Tuda  Party 
premises  at  Isfahan,  Shiraz,  and  Yazd  were  destroyed.2 

For  the  first  time  the  Persian  authorities  now  allowed  the  ‘National 
Will’  press  to  report  and  openly  criticize  the  Soviet  interference  in  Persia’s 
internal  affairs  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Soviet  zone.  From 
1941  onwards  the  Soviet  authorities  there  had  made  their  customary  use 
of  political  terror  against  their  opponents,  and  persons  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  even  from  Tehran  itself;3  but  after  the  failure  of  the  oil  negotia¬ 
tions  they  accentuated  their  policy  in  the  north : 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  various  incidents.  One  might  imagine 
them  as  planned  on  lines  roughly  as  follows:  such  local  officials  as  were  not 
prepared  to  be  subservient  to  Russian  orders  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  area 
in  which  they  functioned;  the  Persian  Government  would  not  be  allowed  to 
replace  them  by  persons  of  its  own  choice,  since  no  one  who  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Russian  authorities  was  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  area  in  question 
to  take  up  his  post.  The  authority  of  the  local  officials  would  meanwhile  be 
undermined  by  the  high-handed  behaviour  of  the  Russian  officials  and  military 
authorities;  persons  of  local  influence  would  be  exiled  or  cowed.  The  local 
branch  of  the  Tuda  party  ...  or  the  Workers’  Union  affiliated  to  the  party  would 
begin  to  obtain  power  and  to  terrorize  the  local  inhabitants,  penalizing  anyone 
who  opposed  it  or  refused  to  join  it  by  depriving  them  of  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  Its  ranks  would  be  swelled  by  adventurers,  non-Persian  elements,  and 
immigres  from  Transcaucasia,  there  having  been  no  frontier  control  in  the 
north  since  the  Allied  invasion  in  1941.  Russian  troops  meanwhile  would  hold 
the  ring  for  the  Tuda  party  while  they  dealt  with  their  opponents.  Finally,  civil 
disturbances  might  break  out,  and  the  Persian  Government,  desirous  of  sending 
reinforcements  to  the  gendarmerie  or  local  division  (already  under  strength 
because  the  Russian  authorities  have  refused  to  allow  reinforcements  or  replace¬ 
ments  to  be  sent),  would  be  refused  permission  to  do  so,  and  the  troops  or 
gendarmes  would  be  turned  back  by  the  Russian  military  authorities  when  they 
reached  the  ‘frontiers’  of  the  Russian  zone.  The  central  Government,  if  it 
showed  any  tendency  to  resist  the  course  of  events,  would  meanwhile  be  attacked 
and  accused  of  Fascist  and  reactionary  tendencies  in  the  Tuda  press  and  in 
papers  allied  to  the  Tuda,  freely  quoted  in  the  Russian  press  and  on  Moscow 
radio,  and  described  as  ‘the  popular  press  of  Persia’.  This,  broadly  speaking, 

1  Sargudhasht,  16  January  1945,  quoted  by  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  245. 

2  The  Tuda  historian  asserted  that  the  ‘armed  terrorist  bands’  of  Irada-yi  Mill!  (so  different 
from  the  ‘firm  and  resolute’  Tuda  bands  that  had  ‘stormed’  the  Isfahan  headquarters  of  Nahdat-i 
Mill!  in  1 944 — see  above,  p.  477,  note  1 )  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  police  and  the  gendarmerie 
(directed  by  the  United  States  Colonel  Schwartzkopf),  and  were  ‘financed  by  the  benevolent 
liberality’  of  Millspaugh  (Iskandari,  in  Moyen-Orient,  March  1950,  p.  5;  cf.  M.  Sergeyev:  Tran 
(Travel  Notes)’,  New  Times,  1  October  1945,  pp.  26-27). 

3  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  197. 
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was  the  .  .  .  general  course  of  events  in  the  Russian-occupied  areas  of  the  country 
during  the  last  eighteen  months.1 

This  conduct  was  merely  the  revival  of  Tsarist  methods  in  northern  Persia 
in  the  years  before  1914,  of  which  a  British  proconsul-historian  wrote: 

Had  Russia  continued  to  absorb  Northern  Persia,  by  protecting  rich  landowners 
and  merchants  in  Khorasan,  by  collecting  the  revenue  due  to  the  Persian 
Government  from  her  ‘subjects’  in  Azerbaijan,  by  buying  villages  in  the  province 
of  Astrabad  for  nominal  prices  through  an  exercise  of  pressure  and  importing 
Russian  subjects  to  work  them,  and  in  many  other  nefarious  ways,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  would  have  been  lost  within  a  generation.2 

Morgan  Philips  Price  (afterwards  to  become  one  of  the  very  few  Labour 
M.P.s  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the  Middle  East),  who  visited  Azarbai- 
jan  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  1912,  had  found  a  situation  astonishingly 
like  that  obtaining  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War: 

Simko  of  Kotur,  one  of  the  most  notorious  Khurdish  chiefs  .  .  .  had  received 
frequent  visits  from  Russian  political  agents,  and  had  finally  received  an  honorary 
rank  in  a  Russian-Caucasian  regiment.  The  following  day,  as  I  was  leaving  the  en¬ 
campment  of  these  Khurds,  a  caravan  of  ammunition  from  the  Caucasus  arrived, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  these  emissaries  of  Simko  had  been  receiving  the  where¬ 
withal  to  carry  on  their  activities  from  a  certain  source  north  of  the  frontier.  .  .  . 

I  was  residing  in  the  house  of  the  Persian  Governor  of  Khoi,  a  relation  of  the 
Khan  of  Maku.  One  day  my  morning  stroll,  in  company  with  two  Persian 
gendarmes,  lent  me  by  the  Governor,  was  brought  abruptly  to  a  close  by  my 
arrest  at  the  hands  of  a  patrol  of  Russian  Cossacks  on  the  ostensible  reason  that 
I  had  photographed  in  a  Persian  town  which  was  under  ‘Russian  martial  law’. 
In  the  most  approved  style  my  two  Persian  gendarmes  bolted,  and  I  was 
marched  off  under  military  arrest  to  a  place  two  miles  south  of  the  towm  of 
Khoi.  What  was  my  surprise  when  I  saw  here  a  large  Russian  camp  of  at 
least  2,000  troops  concentrated  and  ready  with  full  equipment.  I  was  then 
made  forcibly  aware  of  the  military  power  which  Russia  had  introduced  into 
Azerbaijan  within  striking  distance  of  the  Turco- Persian  frontier.  .  .  .  Needless 
to  say,  after  my  return  from  the  Russian  camp  the  Persian  Governor  was  indis¬ 
posed  and  could  not  see  me,  and  I  was  left  to  realise  for  the  first  time  that  the 
government  of  this  part  of  Azerbaijan  ...  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
government.  ...  It  is  important  to  realise  the  immense  strategical  value  of  the 
positions  which  Russia  has  just  secured  by  quietly  occupying  a  part  of  Persian 
territory  without  anyone  knowing.  She  is  thus  able  to  strike  blows  at  Turkey’s 
eastern  possessions  from  two  quarters  instead  of  from  one.  Apparently  it  was 
thought  in  England  that  a  contingent  of  Russian  troops  had  been  withdrawn 

1  A.  K.  S.  L.:  ‘The  Azarbaijan  Problem’,  The  World  Today,  February  1946,  ii.  53-54;  cf. 
Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  244-5;  A.  K.  S.  Lambton:  ‘Some  of  the  Problems  facing  Persia’,  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  April  1946,  xxii.  262,  264. 

2  Sir  P.  Sykes:  History  of  Persia,  ii.  433-4;  cf.  B.  H.  Sumner:  Tsardom  and  Imperialism  in  the  Far 
East  and  Middle  East,  1880-1914  (Raleigh  Lecture,  1940;  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy, 
vol.  xxvii;  London,  Humphrey  Milford,  n.d.),  pp.  41-42. 
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from  Azerbaijan  to  the  Caucasus  in  October,  1912.  I  am  in  a  position,  however, 
confidently  to  state  that  those  troops  were  not  withdrawn  to  the  Caucasus,  but 
were  only  transferred  from  Tabriz  and  Ardebil  to  the  Turco- Persian  frontier.  .  .  . 

In  Tabriz  I  found  a  situation  indicative  of  the  effects  of  Russian  influence. 
The  Sipadar,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  Governor-General  of  Azerbai¬ 
jan,  had  come  to  take  up  his  office,  but  on  arrival  in  Tabriz  he  found  the  Govern¬ 
ment  House  occupied  by  the  Caucasian  Cossacks,  who  refused  either  to  turn 
out  or  give  up  the  keys.  .  .  .  All  the  permanent  leaders  of  the  nationalists  had 
left  Tabriz,  either  killed  or  exiled.1 

Evidently  the  only  material  change  since  the  days  of  the  Tsarist  dispensa¬ 
tion  was  that  then  it  was  the  ‘reactionaries’  with  whom  the  Russians 
dealt  for  preference;  now  it  was  the  ‘progressives’,  the  ‘enlightened  intelli¬ 
gentsia’,  the  ‘Freedom  Front’,  the  ‘devoted’  and  ‘indefatigable’  organizers 
of  the  working  classes,  & c. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  international  situation  in  Persia 
(aggravated  by  the  chronic  misgovernment  of  the  propertied  classes)  had 
assumed  something  of  the  complexion  of  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia 
in  the  months  before  Munich,2  or  (far  more)  that  of  China  from  1945 
onwards.  To  ascribe  the  Russians’  behaviour  purely  or  primarily  to  their 
disappointment  at  being  refused  the  desired  oil  concession  would  be 
unrealistic:  we  have  already  seen  how  ill  designed  for  that  purpose 
Kavtaradze’s  diplomacy  had  been.  The  way  in  which,  long  before  the 
autumn  of  1944,  the  Russians  had  been  building  up  the  Tuda  Party, 
both  in  their  own  zone  and  where  possible  in  southern  Persia,  indicated 
that  their  designs  went  farther  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  an  oil  con¬ 
cession.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose,  and  also  unlikely,  that  the  Politburo 
had  decided  by  the  summer  of  1945  that  the  Tuda  Party  had  failed  to 
make  the  desired  progress,3  and  therefore  resolved  on  direct  action  in  the 
north.  They  may  well  have  already  realized  from  their  observation  of 
events  in  Europe  since  the  Eiberation  that  only  where  they  had  the 
backing  of  armed  force  (the  Partisans  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Red  Army 
elsewhere)  had  Communist  Parties  achieved  power,  even  in  the  confusion 
that  followed  the  German  collapse.  Consequently,  while  they  determined 
to  act  immediately  and  directly  in  their  own  northern  zone,  they  would 
continue  in  the  rest  of  Persia  to  encourage  the  Tuda  in  the  typical  infil¬ 
trating  and  disruptive  role  of  a  Communist  spearhead  in  partibus  infidelium. 
Millspaugh  was  justified  in  concluding  in  1946  that 

the  Soviet  government  apparently  would  like  a  fairly  thoroughgoing  and  exclu¬ 
sive  domination  over  the  entire  country  with  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  but 
Russia’s  more  concrete  and  immediate  aims  are  directed  at  the  North,  with  the 

1  Morgan  Philips  Price :  A  Journey  through  Azerbaijan  and  Persian  Khurdistan  (London,  John  Hogg, 
for  the  Persian  Society  [1913]),  pp.  13,  16-19,  21. 

2  Cf.  ‘Strange  Proceedings  in  Persia’,  The  Economist,  8  September  1945,  p.  332. 

3  As  suggested  by  Jon  Kimche,  loc.  cit.,  and  Clifton  Daniel  in  New  York  Times,  15  June  1946. 
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idea  of  making  that  part  of  Persia  a  closed  Russian  economic  preserve.  To 
advance  their  purposes,  the  Soviets  want  the  North  to  be  ‘autonomous’,  and 
they  desire  also  a  ‘friendly’  government  at  Teheran.  By  a  ‘friendly’  government 
they  mean  one  that  is  subservient  to  Moscow.  .  .  . 

Until  that  end  is  attained,  the  Soviet  government  will  not  be  interested  in 
stability  or  good  government  in  Persia.  .  .  .  They  want  the  kind  of  government 
that  can  be  purchased,  hoodwinked,  or  intimidated;  but  when  the  government 
becomes  one  of  pro-Soviet  quislings,  order  will  return  quickly  to  the  North.1 

In  pursuing  this  aggressive  policy  the  Russians  had  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  reticence  of  the  British  and  United  States  Governments, 
who  had  gone  to  the  greatest  lengths  during  the  war  to  persuade  neutrals, 
the  enemy,  and  (not  least)  liberal  opinion  at  home  that  the  harmony  of 
their  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  was  undisturbed. 

The  British  pretense,  nay,  almost  maniacal  insistence  [writes  Lenczowski],  that 
nothing  divided  the  Allies  could  have  only  one  effect  upon  Iranian  public 
opinion,  namely,  to  convince  it  that  Britain  was  ready  to  purchase  her  harmony 
with  Russia  by  making  political  compromises  and  concessions.  This  alone 
greatly  lowered  British  prestige  in  native  eyes;  and,  as  British  propaganda  was 
restrained  and  defensive,  Iranians  deduced  that  the  British  were  obviously  in  a 
weaker  position  and  were  not  to  be  fully  trusted.2 

He  finds,  however,  that  whereas  ‘the  British  gave  plentiful  evidence  that 
they  were  fully  conscious  of  the  real  issues  involved  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  occupation’,3 

the  American  government  had  as  much  interest  in  maintaining  political 
stability  in  Iran  as  the  British.  Consequently,  if  America  had  faced  its  world 
responsibilities,  its  diplomacy  should  have  contributed  to  the  fulfillment  of  these 
basic  objectives.  Yet  this  was  not  quite  done.  The  British  bore  the  main  burden 
of  preserving  the  prestige  of  the  West  and  of  refuting  the  attacks  of  Communist 
propaganda.  With  much  slenderer  material  resources,  the  British  had  to  build 
up  their  own  information  apparatus,  support  the  native  nationalist  elements, 
and  perform  numerous  similar  tasks.  There  was  no  American  public  relations 
bureau  to  aid  the  British  and  to  dispel  the  doubts  regarding  the  real  intentions 
of  the  West  which  British  policy,  due  to  its  imperialist  past,  was  bound  to  pro¬ 
duce.  A  well-conceived  and  organized  American  propaganda  machinery  might 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  field  of  Irano-Western  relations. 
It  might  have  supported  the  British  in  those  essential  points  where  the  British 
needed  support,  and  corrected  them  in  others.4 

Instead,  General  Patrick  Hurley,  Roosevelt’s  Irish-American  special 
envoy  to  Persia  in  1943,  had  ‘criticized  British  policy  as  imperialistic’; 
and  Roosevelt  in  his  rather  facile  optimism  had  written  to  Cordell  Hull 
on  12  January  1944  that  he  was  ‘rather  thrilled  with  the  idea  of  using 
Iran  as  an  example  of  what  we  could  do  by  an  unselfish  American  policy’.5 

1  Millspaugh:  Americans  in  Persia,  pp.  192-3.  2  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  pp.  260-1. 

3  Ibid.  p.  255.  4  Ibid.  p.  277.  5  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  1507. 
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The  rather  passive  character  of  American  policy  eventually  encouraged  uni¬ 
lateral  Soviet  action,  since  the  Russians  were  led  to  believe  that  the  only  real 
opposition  to  their  schemes  would  come  from  war-weary  Britain.  One  may  say 
that  in  Iran  the  typical  drama  of  American  world  policy  was  reconstructed  in 
miniature:  first,  a  basic  reluctance  to  visualize  the  future  and  to  get  involved 
in  foreign  complications;  then  as  a  result  of  this  attitude,  the  non-deliberate 
encouragement  of  potential  aggressors;  and,  finally,  a  sharp  awakening  and  a 
realization  that  the  time  had  come  to  act.  Meanwhile,  due  to  procrastination 
the  danger  had  become  more  serious,  and  the  effort  required  to  combat  it  more 
strenuous.1 


(iii)  The  Arab  World  and  Ethiopia 

In  the  Bolsheviks’  counter-offensive  against  Britain  for  the  part  she  had 
played  in  the  War  of  Intervention  they  had  at  first  concerned  themselves 
with  the  countries  adjacent  to  themselves,  including  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan;  but  by  the  middle  1920s  they  were  taking  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  nationalist  movements  in  the  Arab  countries.2 

In  1924  the  commercial  agency  Arcos,  which  served  as  a  cover  for 
Comintern  activities,  opened  a  branch  in  Egypt  under  the  management 
of  Lazar  Glaser  (Glezer),  who  was,  however,  soon  expelled  by  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  police.  Branches  of  Arcos  then  opened  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
but  their  manager  Edward  Goltsman  was  also  expelled  after  six  months. 
A  company  called  Russo-Turk  Ltd.  then  opened  in  Egypt  with  branches 
in  Syria  and  Palestine;  its  general  manager  Ignaz  Semeniuk  had  an 
American  passport  and  so  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Capitulations 
in  Egypt.  For  nearly  three  years  he  sought  to  propagate  Communism 
while  selling  cheese  at  a  loss.  In  1927  the  Soviet  Government  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Egyptian  Government  to  buy  a  large  surplus  of 
cotton,  and  an  agency  called  Textilimport  was  opened  in  Alexandria  for 
this  purpose.  Documentary  evidence  was  later  obtained,  however,  that 
its  manager  Alexis  Vasiliev,  who  had  organized  a  revolt  when  Soviet 
Ambassador  in  Mongolia,  and  his  assistant  Hugo  Rudolf  had  been  sent 
to  Egypt  expressly  to  create  a  centre  for  propaganda  in  the  Middle  East. 
Rudolf,  whose  brother  was  head  of  the  Sovtorgflot  agency  at  Istanbul, 
had  entered  Egypt  on  a  Lithuanian  passport  and  furnished  with  a  certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  Lithuanian  Legation  in  Rome  stating  that  he  was  an 
artist  wishing  to  study  painting.  Their  correspondence  showed  that  the 
two  agents  corresponded  with  Comintern  headquarters  in  Moscow 
through  the  captains  of  Sovtorgflot  ships  visiting  Alexandria.  They  were 

1  Lenczowski,  op.  cit.  p.  283. 

2  Cf.  ‘Tasks  of  the  U.T.E.  [University  of  the  Toilers  of  the  East]  in  Relation  to  the  Colonies 
and  Dependent  Countries  of  the  East’,  18  May  1925  (Joseph  Stalin:  Marxism  and  the  National  and 
Colonial  Question:  a  Collection  of  Articles  and  Speeches )  (London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1941), 
pp.  214-20. 
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deported  in  1929  as  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  and  in  1932  the  offices 
of  Textilimport  in  Egypt  were  closed  and  a  regular  Soviet  trade  represen¬ 
tation  established  under  the  name  of  Russtorg;  but  in  August  1932  the 
Egyptian  authorities,  long  dissatisfied  with  Russian  methods,  requested 
the  trade  commissioner  Forbiev  to  leave  the  country  and  closed  his  offices.1 

In  1924  a  Muslim  agent  'Abd  ul-Karim  Hakimov  al-Qazanl  was 
accredited  as  Soviet  Consul-General  to  the  Court  of  King  Husain  of  the 
Hijaz;  but  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  first  state  to  recognize  Ibn  Sa'ud 
as  King  of  the  Hijaz,  after  his  overthrow  of  the  Hashimi  dynasty  in  1925. 2 
From  his  base  at  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  it  was  not  long  before  Hakimov 
got  into  touch  with  discontented  elements  in  many  Muslim  countries, 
and  extended  his  influence  over  the  Red  Sea  basin  and  as  far  as  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  by  means  of  Arab  traders  and  Indonesians 
making  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  At  his  suggestion  regular  sailings  of 
Russian  ships  were  begun  in  1927  in  connexion  with  the  Pilgrimage,  and 
Russian  goods  were  offered  at  about  half  cost-price.  In  1927  a  branch  of 
Russo-Turk  Ltd.  was  opened  in  the  Soviet  Consulate  at  Jidda,  but  its 
manager  Belkin  was  soon  expelled  by  Ibn  Sa'ud.  In  1928,  a  former  First 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  Japan,  Astakhov,  was  sent  with 
Belkin  as  his  assistant  to  the  Yaman,  where  on  1  November  he  concluded 
a  commercial  agreement  with  the  Imam  Yahya,  who  was  morbidly 
suspicious  both  of  the  British  in  Aden  and  of  Ibn  Sa'ud.  Hakimov  was 
appointed  commercial  representative  at  San'a,  and  replaced  at  Jidda  by 
another  Muslim,  Nadhir  Turakulov,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Moscow 
Scientific  Association  for  Oriental  Studies.  Simultaneously,  a  ship  arrived 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  an  exhibition  of  Soviet  products  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Moshe  Axelrod,  who  established  a  Russo-Persian  Export  and 
Import  Company  in  one  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ports.  It  was  stated  that 
Astakhov  also  sent  two  agents  to  Ethiopia  to  follow  up  a  meeting  that 
had  taken  place  in  1927  between  the  Regent  Ras  Tafari  (later  the  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie)  and  the  Soviet  commercial  representative  at  Athens,  who 
had  vainly  offered  to  send  Russian  engineers,  doctors,  and  agricultural 
experts  to  Ethiopia  and  to  support  her  foreign  policy  in  return  for  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  representatives.3  In  1930  the  Soviet  Union, 
inspired  apparently  by  St.  John  Philby’s  agitation  in  the  press  that 
Britain  should  raise  her  Agency  at  Jidda  to  the  status  of  a  Legation,4 

1  The  Times,  30  April  and  9  July  1929;  Violet  Conolly:  Soviet  Trade  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Levant 
(London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1935),  pp.  98-99.  2  Philby:  Arabian  Days,  p.  254. 

3  The  Times,  9  July  1929;  Oriente  Moderno,  April  1930,  p.  174  and  June  1930,  pp.  266-8 
(quoting  the  statement  of  a  renegade  Soviet  diplomat  to  the  Matin,  28  May  1930);  for  text  of 
the  San'a  Agreement,  see  Oriente  Moderno,  September  1929,  pp.  394-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1929,  pp.  272-4.  For  Tsarist  Russian  interest  in  Ethiopia  cf.  Augustus  B.  Wylde:  Modern  Abys¬ 
sinia  (London,  Methuen,  1901),  pp.  50-51,  417;  Julius  Richter:  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  the 
Near  East  (Edinburgh  and  London,  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier,  1910),  p.  57. 

4  Philby,  op.  cit.  pp.  254,  274. 
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anticipated  such  action  and  so  secured  for  her  Minister  the  position  of 
doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the  court  of  Ibn  Sa'ud. 

The  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  consequent  adoption  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘popular  front’  policy  reduced  to  a  minimum  these  Comintern 
activities  in  the  Middle  East.  We  may,  however,  speculate  to  what  extent 
the  Soviet  trade  commission  which  was  established  in  'Iraq  in  19341  may 
have  encouraged  the  Ahali  (‘Populist’)  group  which  played  a  part  in 
Bakr  Sidqi’s  coup  d'etat  of  1936,  since  that  group  contained  among  its 
left-wing  members  'Abd  ul-Qadir  Isma'il,  ‘an  outspoken  Marxist  who 
advocated  Communism,  pure  and  simple’;  'Abd  ul-Fattah  Ibrahim,  who 
had  apparently  become  a  Socialist  as  a  result  of  his  reading  about  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  Columbia  University;  and  Muhammad  Hadid,  a  graduate 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  ‘much  impressed  by  its  outspoken 
socialist  tendencies’.2  An  'Iraqi  Communist  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the 
government  which  the  coup  d'etat  had  brought  into  power,  declaring  that 
it  favoured  the  welding  of  the  nationalists,  the  socialist  Ahali  group, 
the  workers,  and  peasants  into  a  sort  of  ‘Popular  Front’;  it  was  already 
taking  repressive  measures  against  the  ‘reactionaries’;  it  enshrined  the 
hopes  of  the  ‘national  liberation  movements’  in  the  other  Arab  countries 
and  the  sympathies  of  all  ‘democratic  and  progressive’  elements  in 
Europe.3  However,  the  attempt  at  reform  aroused  the  ‘unyielding  oppo¬ 
sition’  of  the  landowners  and  tribal  shaikhs.  The  Government  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  connexion  with  the  Ahali  group,  and  to  rely  for  sup¬ 
port  on  Bakr  Sidqi’s  faction  in  the  army;  and  when  he  was  murdered  on 
1 1  August  1937  the  Government  had  no  choice  but  to  resign.4 

During  their  short  life  they  had  concluded  on  4  July  1937  the  Sa'dabad 
Pact  of  Non-Aggression  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  The 
purpose  of  this  pact,  which  had  been  in  draft  for  nearly  two  years,  was 
to  form  a  regional  bloc  strong  enough  to  withstand  Great  Power  inter¬ 
ference,  whether  from  the  growing  Mediterranean  ambitions  of  Fascist 

1  Conolly,  op.  cit.  pp.  1 15-17. 

2  Majid  Khadduri:  Independent  Iraq,  pp.  72,  75.  Cf.  R.  Vitol:  ‘Gosudarstvenniy  Perevorot  v 
Irake  (The  Coup  d’litat  in  'Iraq)’,  Revolyutsionniy  Vostok  (The  Revolutionary  East),  no.  1  (41) 
(Moscow,  1937),  p.  82:  ‘In  1929  in  Baghdad  and  other  towns  groups  of  Sha'biyin  (Populists) 
came  into  existence  and  voiced  their  progressive  demands  in  their  daily  paper  at- Ahali.  .  .  .  These 
groups  consisted  at  that  time  principally  of  intellectuals,  and  they  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  people,  especially  among  the  petty  bourgeoisie  and  the  'Iraqi  workers.  Their  newspaper 
al-Ahall  was  in  fact  transformed  into  the  organ  of  the  entire  'Iraqi  revolutionary  national  libera¬ 
tion  movement.’ 

3  Salim  Abbud:  ‘The  Struggle  for  Democracy  in  Iraq  and  for  Peace’,  Communist  International, 
1937,  xiv,  no.  2,  p.  877.  The  passage  is  very  reminiscent  of  Stalin’s  analysis  in  1925  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  nationalist  ‘bourgeoisie’  has  already  split  into  a  revolutionary  wing  and  one  ready 
to  compromise  with  ‘imperialism’ :  in  that  situation  the  Communists  are  not  to  seek  a  ‘united 
national  front  against  imperialism’,  but  rather  a  ‘revolutionary  bloc  of  the  workers  and  petty 
bourgeoisie’,  always  biding  its  time,  of  course,  until  the  latter,  having  served  its  purpose,  can  be 
safely  discarded  (see  Stalin:  Marxism  and  the  National  and  Colonial  Qjiestion,  pp.  216-17). 

4  Khadduri,  op.  cit.  pp.  103-26. 
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Italy1  or  from  the  •  traditional  Middle  Eastern  rivalry  of  Britain  and 
Russia.  An  Italian  commentator,  while  naturally  keeping  silent  on  his 
own  country’s  expansive  policy  as  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the  pact, 
remarked  that  the  original  Soviet  enthusiasm  for  the  pact  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  during  its  negotiation  by  suspicions  that  Persia  might  henceforward 
prefer  to  route  her  Black  Sea  trade  through  Turkish  Trabzon  (Trebizond) 
rather  than  through  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  British  influence  might  be 
exercised  on  the  four  member  states  through  'Iraq.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  continued,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Turkey  would  be  the  senior  partner; 
and  since  Russia  relied  on  the  support  she  had  given  to  Atatiirk  fifteen 
years  before  and  Britain  had  recently  found  Ankara  better  disposed  to 
the  idea  of  political  and  economic  co-operation,  both  Powers  ended  by 
regarding  the  pact  as  tending  to  favour,  rather  than  counter,  their 
respective  interests  in  the  Middle  East.2 

‘In  the  Soviet  Union’,  however,  ‘the  year  1937  witnessed  a  succession 
of  “purges”  which  reduced  this  hitherto  indubitably  Great  Power  to  the 
“perfect  and  absolute  blank”  of  an  unknown  quantity.’3  Into  the  power- 
vacuum  revealed  by  this  ‘self-erasure’  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  less  by 
the  moral  and  material  weakness  of  the  Western  democracies  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Spanish  Wars,  there  expanded  the  aggressive 
force  of  Nazi  Germany.  Her  domination  of  the  political  scene  naturally 
promoted  further  the  detente  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Britain,  in  the 
Middle  East  as  elsewhere;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  cause  that  we 
should  ascribe  the  Soviet  Union’s  decision  in  1938  to  close  her  legations 
in  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  the  Yaman,4  whose  primary  purpose  had  unques¬ 
tionably  been  subversive  operations  against  Britain’s  position  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Consequently,  it  was  significant  that  in  the  next  phase  of  their  policy, 
that  of  the  pact  with  Nazi  Germany,  the  Soviet  Government  conceded  to 
the  newly  formed  nationalist  Egyptian  Government  of  'All  Mahir  an 
undertaking  not  to  conduct  Communist  propaganda  in  Egypt,  as  the 
price  of  obtaining  on  21  August  1939  the  diplomatic  recognition  which 
the  previous  Government  of  Muhammad  Mahmud,  though  anxious  to 
resume  the  sale  of  Egypt’s  surplus  cotton  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  been 
unwilling  to  concede,  in  view  of  their  recollection  of  Soviet  subversive 
activities  less  than  ten  years  before.5  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

1  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  801-3;  text  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1937,  pp.  530-3. 

2  Francesco  Cataluccio:  ‘II  patto  di  Sa'dabad’,  Rassegna  Italiana,  April  1940,  p.  247. 

3  Survey  for  1937,  i.  12. 

4  In  January  1938  a  woman  doctor  was  the  last  of  a  delegation  which  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
maintained  in  the  Yaman,  and  she  left  during  that  year  (Scott:  In  the  High  Yemen,  p.  137).  For  the 
reported  ‘liquidation’  of  the  members  of  the  mission  to  Sa‘udi  Arabia,  see  Philby :  Arabian  Jubilee, 
pp.  170-2. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  21  June  and  1  December  1938,  29  May  and  8  July  1939;  The  Times, 
22  August  1939. 
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the  Politburo  hoped  to  exploit  this  new  foothold  in  Cairo  to  the  full  in  its 
revived  policy  of  actively  subverting  the  Western  ‘imperialists’;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  Egyptian  Government  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty,  and  consequently  there  was  no  exchange 
of  diplomatic  representatives  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  end  of  1940  the  'Iraqi  Minister  to  Turkey,  a  brother  of  the 
extreme  nationalist  Prime  Minister  Rashid  'All  al-Gilani,  repeatedly 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  their  two  countries,  but  proposed  that  simultaneously 
the  Soviet  Government  should  declare  their  recognition  of  ‘the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Arab  countries’,  by  which  was  no  doubt  meant  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  Palestine.  The  Soviet  Government  were  not  at  this  time  prepared 
to' go  so  far;  but  on  3  May  1941,  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Rashid  'Ali’s  new,  and  unconstitutional,  Government  and  the  British, 
his  brother  renewed  the  proposal  for  diplomatic  relations  without  the 
previous  condition.1  The  Soviet  Government  now  accepted  the  proposal 
but,  before  representatives  could  be  exchanged,  Rashid  'Ali’s  putsch  had 
failed  and  a  pro-British  Government  was  installed  at  Baghdad. 

The  German  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  immediately  convince 
the  Egyptian  Government  of  Husain  Sirri,  as  it  convinced  many  people 
in  the  west,  of  a  fundamental  change  of  heart  among  the  oligarchs  in  the 
Kremlin.  When  Litvinov  was  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  as  Soviet 
Ambassador  on  19  November  1941,  the  Egyptian  Government  refused  to 
allow  him  to  alight  at  Cairo,  and  an  ‘incident’  was  created  when  British 
diplomats  at  Tehran  had  to  improvise  unconvincing  reasons  for  diverting 
him  to  another  aircraft.  How  far  the  attitude  of  the  upper-class  Egyptian 
politicians  was  due  to  their  deep-seated  suspicion  of  Soviet  motives, 
and  how  far  to  their  present  unwillingness  to  compromise  themselves  in 
view  of  a  possible  German  victory,  is  open  to  speculation.2  In  January 

1  New  York  Times,  12  May  1941,  quoting  Tass.  It  has  since  been  stated  that  von  Papen  and  the 
'Iraqi  Minister  to  Turkey  pressed  the  Soviet  Ambassador  for  military  aid  as  well  as  diplomatic 
recognition  (Ladislas  Farago:  ‘The  Sources  of  Soviet  Policy  in  the  Middle  East’,  United  Nations 
World,  August  1948,  p.  18).  A  report  that  Moscow  Radio  had  sharply  criticized  the  'Iraqi 
nationalists  {Manchester  Guardian,  13  May  1941,  despatch  from  Ankara)  may  have  implied  a  rebuke 
for  their  excessive  insistence  on  military  aid. 

After  the  German  invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  it  was  surmised  in  Italy  that  the  Soviet  recognition 
of  Rashid  'All  had  been  a  bluff  to  conceal  the  extent  of  Soviet  collusion  with  Britain  ( Oriente 
Moderno,  July  1941,  p.  336);  but  this  may  safely  be  dismissed.  The  German  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  interpreted  the  move  as  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  growing  tension  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Germany  {Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  p.  338;  cf.  Churchill,  iii.  326;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  364-5),  and 
Farago  (loc.  cit.)  remarks  on  the  consistent  Soviet  support  of  movements  of ‘national  liberation’ 
from  Western  imperialism;  cf.  a  Lebanese  Communist’s  praises  of  Rashid  'All  in  1941,  quoted  in 
Fourth  International  (New  York),  February  1946,  p.  51. 

2  Edmund  Stevens  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  17  December  1945;  cf.  New  York  Times, 
20  November  1941;  20  and  26  November  1941,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  376,  coll.  464,  728-9; 
26  November  1941,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  12 1,  coll.  137-41  (answers  to  questions  in  both 
Houses) . 
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1942,  however,  when  the  onset  of  the  Russian  winter  had  brought  the 
German  advance  to  a  standstill,  when  the  Red  Army  had  launched  a 
successful  counter-offensive,  and  the  British  had  temporarily  recovered 
Cyrenaica  from  the  Axis,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Egyptian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  reported  to  have  asked  the  Government  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.;  and  Nahhas  on  coming 
into  power  was  understood  to  be  studying  the  matter.1  In  April  1942, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Russian  Revolution,  Egyptian  diplomats 
attended  a  function  at  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Turkey,  the  occasion 
being  Stalin’s  birthday,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  for  the  supply 
to  Egypt  of  50,000  tons  of  much-needed  fertilizer  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
exchange  for  cotton,  of  which  an  unsaleable  surplus  was  accumulating 
in  Egypt.2  The  Egyptian  press  remained  non-committal  towards  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  long  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  could  withstand  the 
German  offensive  of  1942 ;  but  the  defence  of  Stalingrad  called  forth  warm 
expressions  of  admiration,  and  on  27  September  al-Wafd  al-Misri,  the 
Government  organ,  commented  on  the  self-sacrifice  shown  at  Stalingrad, 

not  only  because  it  is  a  part  of  their  native  land,  nor  for  any  military  importance 
that  they  claim  for  it,  but  over  and  above  this  because  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
symbol  to  which  it  points  .  .  .  the  sacredness  of  the  leadership  which  has  forged 
the  Russian  nation  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  system. 

The  latter  part  of  this  article  was,  however,  completely  deleted  by  the 
censor;  and  two  days  later  the  same  paper  had  a  signed  leading  article 
deploring  the  infection  of  Egypt  by  new  social  ideas,  ‘including  the  unre¬ 
strained  Communist  and  the  totalitarian  systems’.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Comintern  on  22  May  1943  cleared  the  way  for  the  recognition 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  Egypt  on  31  May,  on  the  understanding  that  neither 
state  would  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  abstain  from  any  propaganda  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  Communism  or  to  undermine  the  existing  regime  in  Egypt. 
On  26  August  the  Soviet  Vice-Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Maisky, 
called  on  Nahhas  while  passing  through  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Ministry  announced  that  diplomatic  relations  were  considered  as  estab¬ 
lished  from  that  date.  On  15  October  Nikolai  V.  Novikov  was  appointed 
Soviet  Minister  in  Cairo  and  arrived  there  on  24  November.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  'Abd  ur-Rahman  Sultanov  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
in  Cairo  renewed  the  Soviet  practice  of  sending  trusted  Muslims  as  their 
representatives  to  Muslim  countries;  and  his  attendance  at  prayers  in  the 
Cairo  mosques  received  very  favourable  notice  in  the  Egyptian  press. 

In  December  1942  the  active  pro-Soviet  forces  in  the  Levant  States 
consisted  of  the  Communist  Parties  in  the  two  countries,  the  Anti-Fascist 


1  News  Chronicle ,  21  January,  France,  18  April  1942. 


2  News  Chronicle,  20  April  1942. 
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League,  and  the  newly  formed  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  objects  were  stated  at  its  first  meeting  to  be  the  struggle  against 
colonization  and  against  the  local  controlling  oligarchy.1  In  1943 
de  Gaulle,  rebuffed  by  Roosevelt  and  estranged  from  Churchill,  turned 
for  support  to  Stalin.  Among  the  pro-Soviet  demonstrations  permitted 
by  the  French  in  the  Levant,  there  is  a  report  of  one  held  in  the  hall 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  Beirut,  where  the  hammer  and  sickle 
alternated  on  the  walls  with  the  Cross  of  Lorraine  and  portraits  of  Joan 
of  Arc;  and  on  the  night  of  the  French  arrest  of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet 
(10/ 1 1  November  1943)  portraits  of  Stalin  and  de  Gaulle  were  posted 
up  side  by  side  all  over  Beirut.2  The  Communist  attitude  to  this  political 
crisis  was  well  reflected  by  the  London  Daily  Worker.  On  12  November 
1943  its  diplomatic  correspondent  stated  that  ‘the  most  reactionary 
elements  in  Britain  and  the  United  States’  were  deliberately  seeking  to 
embarrass  the  French  left-wing  parties,  and  referred  on  the  following  day 
to  ‘reactionary  elements  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Arab  nationalism’. 
On  the  14th  it  was  the  turn  of  Reynolds  News,  the  weekly  organ  of  the 
Co-operative  Party,  to  point  (through  its  correspondent  David  Ray¬ 
mond)  to  the  ‘agitation’  of  ‘reactionary  elements  in  the  U.S.A.  .  .  .  for 
a  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East’  as  the  ‘sinister  background’  of  the 
Lebanese  crisis,  ‘or  at  any  rate  its  exploitation’.  On  Monday  the  15th 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker,  judging  doubtless  that  his  readers’  minds 
would  be  suitably  attuned  by  attendance  at  divine  service  on  the 
previous  day,  prefaced  an  attack  on  the  Foreign  Office’s  attitude  to  the 
crisis  by  quoting  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  vi.  42.  On  16  November  Walter 
Holmes,  also  of  the  Worker,  accused  the  Daily  Express  and  News  Chronicle 
of  ‘playing  into  the  Nazis’  hands’  by  criticism  of  the  French  handling  of 
the  crisis.  When  a  detente  was  at  last  being  effected,  D.  G.  Wolton  wrote 
in  the  Daily  Worker  of  23  November  that  within  the  idea  of  an  independent 
Arab  federation,  which  had  spread  as  a  result  of  the  ‘popular  freedom 
movement’,  there  had  grown  ‘an  extremely  rotten  kernel  of  reactionary 
scheming’,  designed  to  extend  over  the  whole  region  the  British  in¬ 
fluence  at  present  exercised  over  Egypt,  'Iraq,  and  Transjordan.  The 
last  word  rested  with  Claude  Cockburn,  writing  in  the  Daily  Worker 
under  his  usual  pseudonym  of  ‘Frank  Pitcairn’,  who  brazenly  declared 
on  the  25th  that  ‘a  considerable  section  of  influential  British  officials’  in 
London  and  Cairo  were  ‘disgusted’  by  Catroux’s  having  given  way,  and 
were  ‘determined  that  the  flames  which  they  have  been  fanning  so 
anxiously  for  the  past  ten  days  shall  not  be  allowed  to  die  down’. 


1  Cchos  de  Syrie,  9,  12,  and  24  December  1942. 

2  ‘Henricus’,  pseud. :  ‘Patterns  of  Power  in  the  Arab  Middle  East’,  Political  Quarterly ,  April- 
June  1946,  xvii.  104;  Mary  Borden  [Lady  Spears]  :  Journey  down  a  Blind  Alley,  p.  230;  cf.  above, 
pp.  278-9. 
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In  the  first  flush  of  the  achievement  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese  indepen¬ 
dence,  in  fact  and  not  merely  in  name,  which  followed  these  events,  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanese  Communist  Parties  at  their  joint  congress  at  the  end 
of  1943  decided  to  adopt  their  respective  national  flags  and  anthems  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Red  Flag  and  the  Internationale.  The  leader  of  the  Syrian 
Communist  Party,  the  well-to-do  young  Damascus  Kurd  Khalid  Bagdash, 
emphasized  this  conciliatory  attitude  in  his  manifestoes  published  in  1 944 : 

National  liberation  is  in  the  interests  of  all  inhabitants,  no  matter  what  sect, 
religion,  or  class  they  belong  to.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  workers,  just  as  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  employers;  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  fellah  just  as  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  small  and  big  merchants  alike.  .  .  .  Our  appreciation  and  honour 
of  the  national  capitalist  who  struggles  faithfully  for  national  liberation  is  not 
less  than  our  appreciation  of  the  national  worker  who  struggles  for  national 
liberation.  .  .  . 

We  assure  the  landowners  that  we  do  not  demand,  and  will  not  demand  in 
Parliament,  the  confiscation  of  their  estates  and  lands,  but  on  the  contrary  we 
want  to  help  them  by  demanding  the  construction  of  large-scale  irrigation 
enterprises,  the  facilitation  of  the  import  of  fertilizer  and  modern  machinery. 
.  .  .  All  we  demand  in  exchange  for  this  is  pity  for  the  fellah,  and  that  he  should 
be  taken  out  of  his  poverty  and  illiteracy,  and  that  knowledge  and  health 
should  be  spread  in  the  village.1 

At  the  end  of  July  1944  the  Soviet  Minister  to  Egypt  delivered  to  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanese  Governments  letters  announcing  the  Soviet  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  independence  and  agreement  to  exchange  diplomatic 
representatives.2 

The  'Iraqi  left-wing  press  now  criticized  their  Government  for  not 
having  already  renewed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
negotiations  for  which  had  been  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  confirmed  in  May  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  These  critics 
argued  that  after  the  war  the  Arab  world  would  need  an  ‘influential 
and  neutral’  mediator  to  counteract  the  Zionist  influence  on  Britain  and 
the  United  States;  and  since  Zionism  aimed  at  colonizing  Palestine,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  who  supported  every  true  national  cause,  would  undoubtedly 
stand  by  the  Arabs.3  After  a  double  shuffle  of  the  'Iraqi  Cabinet  during 
August,4  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  was 


1  Quoted  by  Fourth  International,  February  1946,  viii.  50.  The  Levant  States  were,  in  fact,  still 
in  the  situation  predicted  by  Stalin  in  1925,  in  which  the  nationalist  ‘bourgeoisie’  had  not  had 
time  to  spawn  a  social-revolutionary  progeny,  and  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  ‘Communist 
elements’  to  work  for  the  creation  of  a  ‘united  national  front  against  imperialism’  (see  Stalin: 
Marxism  and  the  National  and  Colonial  Question,  pp.  216-17). 

2  Bourse  Iigyptienne,  27  July,  al-Muqattam,  28  July  1944.  On  the  spread  among  the  Orthodox 
community  in  the  Levant  States  of  an  opportunist  Russomania,  which  called  itself  Communist, 
at  this  time  cf.  Pearse:  Three  Tears  in  the  Levant,  pp.  164-72. 

3  az-%aman,  1 9  May,  Sawt  al-A  hall,  6  August  1 944. 

4  'Iraq  Times,  5  and  30  August  1944. 
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announced  on  io  September.  The  newspaper  ash-Sha'b  (‘The  People’), 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  3  September,  while  paying  lip-service 
to  the  Soviet  Union’s  being  an  ally  of  Britain,  went  on  to  remark  that 
relations  with  her  would  benefit  the  Arabs  because  of  her  ‘well-known 
sympathy  with  the  independence  and  liberty  of  small  nations,  her  love 
of  peace  and  industry,  and  her  anti-imperialist  policy’.  In  1944  the 
Soviet  Union  also  renewed  diplomatic  relations  with  Sa'udi  Arabia  after 
a  lapse  of  six  years.1 

In  January  1945  a  Council  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was 
summoned  to  elect  a  new  Patriarch  of  Moscow.2  From  the  Middle  East 
there  went  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  was  given  a  farewell 
reception  at  the  Soviet  Legation  at  Damascus  before  his  departure  and 
travelled  from  Baku  to  Moscow  in  Stalin’s  special  train;  the  Orthodox 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem;  and  the  Orthodox  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Homs  and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  were  said  to  have  once 
been  students  in  Kiev  and  Moscow.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  left  on  his 
return  journey  in  the  company  of  Stephen  King-Hall,  who  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  British  parliamentary  delegation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Patriarch 
told  him  that  he  was  taking  back  ikons  to  the  value  of  £30,000,  the  gift  of 
the  Soviet  Government:  he  ‘was  much  impressed,  but  a  little  perturbed 
that  the  church  in  Moscow  where  he  officiated  had  the  slogan  “Religion 
is  the  opium  of  the  people”  showing  through  the  whitewash  at  the  back’.3 
In  February,  sources  in  close  touch  with  the  Soviet  Minister  to  the 
Levant  States  were  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Soviet  Government 
were  negotiating  to  recover  the  property  of  the  former  Russian  religious 
missions  in  the  Levant,  with  the  purpose  of  transforming  them  into 
technical  schools  for  40,000  students.4  On  31  May  the  new  Patriarch 
of  Moscow,  accompanied  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  and  ten  other 
Russian  Church  dignitaries,  arrived  in  Jerusalem  on  a  visit  to  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Patriarch  and  was  enthroned  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
From  there  he  travelled  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Soviet  Minister 
and  received  by  King  Faruq.  He  visited  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  returned  to  Beirut  accompanied  by  him  and  the  Orthodox 


1  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby,  letter  to  Manchester  Guardian,  22  January  1945. 

2  The  Soviet  Government  had  allowed  the  Holy  Synod,  dissolved  after  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion,  to  be  re-established  in  September  1943  (John  S.  Curtiss:  ‘The  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
during  World  War  II’,  American  Review  on  the  Soviet  Union,  August  1946,  vii.  34,  43-44).  The 
anti-religious  policy  had  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  20  million  Muslims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
also ;  there  had  been  a  rumour  that  their  Mufti  would  visit  Egypt  in  1 944,  and  later  that  year  a 
party  of  their  clerics  was  officially  allowed,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  to  make  the 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (see  above,  pp.  257,  479,  note  3.) 

3  John  Parker,  M.P. :  ‘Impressions  of  the  Soviet  Middle  East’,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Central  Asian 
Society,  July-October  1946,  xxxiii.  353. 

4  In  1  g  10  Russia  was  stated  to  be  maintaining  in  Syria  and  Palestine  101  schools  with  363 
teachers  and  10,430  pupils  (Richter:  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  the  Near  East,  p.  57). 
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Patriarch  of  Antioch.  It  was  noted  that  although  the  Oecumenical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  senior  patriarch  of  the  whole  Orthodox 
Church,  had  been  represented  at  the  Moscow  Council  in  January,  he 
was  now  conspicuously  omitted  from  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow’s  tour, 
relations  between  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union  having  meanwhile 
seriously  deteriorated;1  and  it  was  surmised  that  the  tour  was  not  merely 
a  courteous  return  for  the  journeys  of  the  Levantine  Patriarchs  to  Moscow, 
but  rather  part  of  a  political  scheme  to  divert  their  allegiance  from  the 
Oecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  ‘Second  Rome’,  to  Moscow, 
the  ‘Third  Rome’.2 

The  Franco-Syrian  conflict  of  May  1945  placed  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  in  an  equivocal  position,  on  account  of  their  recent  treaty  with 
France  in  December  1944  and  of  their  pledges  to  support  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  independence.  Before  the  open  British  intervention  in  this  con¬ 
flict  significant  Soviet  comment  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  remark¬ 
able  statement  by  Moscow  Radio  that  the  chief  instigator  of  the  disorders 
was  the  ‘Fascist’  leader  of  the  Syrian  National  Party;3  but  after  the 
intervention  the  Soviet  Government  issued  an  appeal  to  the  French, 
British,  United  States,  and  Chinese  Governments,  as  having  the  initiative 
for  the  post-war  organization  of  peace  and  international  security,  to  take 
‘timely  measures  for  ending  the  military  action  and  adjusting  the  conflict 
by  peaceful  means’.4  It  was  alleged  by  a  French  source  that  when  the 
Council  of  the  Arab  League  met  on  4  June  the  Soviet  Minister  to  Egypt 
gave  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  a  note,  stating  that  his  Government 
desired  the  Arab  peoples  to  be  independent  of  both  France  and  Britain 
and  would  not  allow  France  to  be  eliminated  from  the  Levant  so  that 
Britain  might  take  her  place.5 

1  See  above,  pp.  463-6. 

2  Jour  (Beirut),  1 7  J anuary,  Bourse  ligyptienne,  18  January,  Filastin,  14  February,  Monde,  5june, 
Neue  Jurcher  Jeitung,  31  May  and  7  June  1945.  On  the  political  significance  of  the  creation  of  the 

Moscow  Patriarchate  in  1589,  its  suppression  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  its  ephemeral  revival  by 

the  Provisional  Government  after  the  liberal  revolution  of  March  1917  cf.  Sir  Bernard  Pares: 
A  History  of  Russia,  3rd  edition  (London,  Cape,  1947),  pp.  120,  162,  246,  552.  The  number  of 

Orthodox  Christians  in  the  countries  visited  by  the  Russian  Patriarch  was  approximately  as 


follows : 

Syria  ...... 

140,000 

Lebanon  ...... 

95,000 

Palestine  and  Transjordan  . 

40-70,000 

Egypt  . 

.  .  .  70,000 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  June  1 945 ;  the  French  radio  disingenuously  repeated  this  assertion. 

4  Text  in  New  York  Times,  2  June  1945.  The  Speaker  of  the  Syrian  Chamber,  Sa'dullah 
al-Jabiri,  was  enabled  to  escape  from  Damascus  in  the  Soviet  Minister’s  private  car  (press  inter¬ 
view  of  31  May  1945,  quoted  in  Abu  Shadid,  parts  iii-iv,  p.  97),  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
escape  of  the  Regent  of  'Iraq  from  the  ‘Golden  Square’  in  the  United  States  Minister’s  car  in 
April  1941  (see  above,  p.  67). 

5  Combat,  22  June  1945,  adding  that  all  mention  of  this  note  had  been  stopped  by  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  censorship.  The  French  press  had  been  emphasizing  the  solidarity  of  Soviet  friendship 
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To  sum  up,  the  Soviet  Union’s  war-time  alliance  with  the  Western 
Powers  had  given  her  the  opportunity  to  extend  her  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tation  and  her  propaganda  services  in  the  Middle  East  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before.  In  Persia  she  had  restored  the  influence  in  the  northern 
provinces  which  Tsarist  Russia  had  exercised  in  the  generation  before 
the  Revolution;  and  this  influence  was  now  reinforced  by  the  recent 
victories  of  the  Red  Army,  instead  of  being  clouded  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  On  13  July  the  Soviet  army  paper  Red  Star  could 
assert  that  ‘Britain’s  influence  in  the  Arab  world  has  been  declining 
since  1941;  Britain  feared  the  penetration  of  other  powers  attracted  by 
oil’.1  The  post-war  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
remained  uncertain.  The  initiative  lay  with  Moscow;  and  the  end  of 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  was  to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  her  intentions. 

with  the  French  people  ‘whatever  the  reservations  about  the  methods  employed  in  the  Levant.  . . . 
At  Moscow  there  is  full  awareness  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  oil  question  and  the  policy 
of  certain  Powers  in  the  Near  East  and  Persia’  ( Figaro ,  14  June  1945,  despatch  from  Moscow). 

1  Reported  by  Daily  Worker,  14  July  1945. 
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